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PREFACE. 




“ And now shall India’s paroquets on sugar revel all, 

In this sweet Persian sngarcandy that is borne to far Bengal.” 

Hafiz to Sultan Ghiasu-d-din, King of Bengal. 

The History of Bengal cannot fail to be of special interest 
not only to Hindus and Musalmans in Bengal^ but also to 
Englishmen, in that Bengal formed the foundation-stone of 
the glorious fabric of Empire in Asia that England was des- 
tined in subsequent years to rear on the wreck of the mighty 
Empire of the "Grreat Mogul." Yet Histories of Bengal are 
very few. From the Muhammadan side, though there are plenty 
of General Histories of India, containing incidental references 
to Bengal, or dealing with particular periods of it, there is no 
general or comprehensive History of Bengal, save and except 
the Riyazu-s-Salatin. From the European side, the only 
standard History of Bengal is Stewart’s History, but this last, 
too, whilst mainly based on the Riyaz, incorporates also the 
less reliable accounts from Feri^ta. To appreciate the his- 
torical value and position of the Riyaz, I need only quote the 
opinions of two eminent Orientalists. The Riyazu-s-Salatin,” 
says the late Professor Blochmann who laboured so largely 
for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, is much prized as being 
the fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of 
Bengal, which the author brings down to his own time (1786- 
88) whilst Dr. Hoernle observes in a letter to me : The 
Riyaz is a Standard History of Bengal, is continually quoted 
by Mr. Blochmann in his ^Contributions to the History and 
Geography of Bengal" in the Journals of the Asiatic Society ; 
Mr. Blochmann strongly recommended that it should be 
translated, and, therefore, the book is one which deserves 
being translated and published by the Asiatic Society/" 

Whilst fully sensible of the honour conferred upon me by 
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the Asiatic vSociety in entrusting to me the duty of transla- 
ting with notes this Standard History of Bengal, I can- 
not help confessing to a sense of diffidence in presenting 
this volume to the public under their auspices. Circumstan- 
ces over which I have had little control, such as domestic 
troubles, difficulties of access to libraries or books of refer- 
ence in out-of-the-way mofussil stations, and scanty snatches 
of leisure after by no means light daily official duties — have 
combined not only to retard the publication of this annotated 
translation, but to interfere with my presenting it in the 
shape that I had fondly aimed at. As it is, I venture to think, 
whilst fully conscious of its defects and flaws, that I have 
spared no pains to render the translation a faithful and 
literal representation of the original, consistently with lucid- 
ity and clearness in statement. To constantly elucidate the 
text, I have given ample foot-notes. These foot-notes have 
been prepared by me by reference to original and generally 
contemporary Persian sources, and in some cases also embody 
results of the labours of European scholars and antiqua- 
rians, as well as my own personal observations. The prepara- 
tion of these foot-notes has involved considerable research 
and entailed much labour. 

For my labours, such as they have been, I shall, however, 
feel amply rewarded if these pages in any measure contri- 
bute to awaken amongst my co-religionists in Bengal an en- 
lightened consciousness of their historic past, coupled with an 
earnest longing in the present to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity afforded by a progressive and beneficent Govern- 
ment for their future social and intellectual regeneration ; and 
also if they widen the mutual sympathies of the two great 
nationalities in Bengal by infusing sentiments of closer and 
more cordial comradeship, in that they have been fellow- 
travellers over the same tract for many long centuries ; and 
last, though not least, if they evoke the sympathetic interest 
of Englishmen in the fate of a great and historic Community 
that preceded them for six centuries in the Government 
of this country. 
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A respectful tribute of mournful acknowledgment is due 
to the memory of my lamented wife, Hyatunnissa Begam, 
who often sat up by me during progress of this work, and 
sustained me in my labours. 

ABDUS SALAM. 

Orissa, Cuttack : 

23rd May, 1903. 

P.8 . — I had hoped to add to this work an Appendix deal- 
ing with the social, economic and political condition of the 
people in Bengal under each period of Moslem Rule ; but for 
this (though I have collected some materials) at present I com- 
mand neither the requisite leisure nor tlie full critical 
apparatus. The foot-notes will, however, it is hoped, give 
the reader some idea of the culture and civilisation that pre- 
vailed in Bengal under the Moslems, of their system and 
methods of administration, of their policy in adding to the 
physical comforts of the people, and in improving their in- 
tellectual, social and ethical ideals. 

A. S. 

Barisal, Backergunje : 

17th Novemher, 1903, 
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2 
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declines to ratify the treaty — Disloyalty of Baud’s premier 
grandee, Lodi Khan — Naval engagements between Dand ^an and 
Emperor Akbnr — Baud retires to Patna, pursued by Emperor 
Akbar — Akbar captures the fort of Hajipur—Daiid abandons the 
fort of Patna, and sails down to Bengal — Patna captured by 
Emperor Akbar — The Khan-i-Khanan Munim ^an pursues 
Baud who retires to Orissa — Todar Mai in Bengal and Orissa — To- 
dar Mai’s loyal services to Emperor Akbar — Battle between 
the Murals and the Afghans —Peace of Katak— Bengal and 
Behar ceded to Akbar, whilst Orissa yet retained by the 
Afghans — Darhar on the banks of the Mabanadi river opposite 
to Katak (Cuttack) Oiby held by the Khaii-i-Khanan for reception 
of Baud EDian who attends from Kafcak with his Afghan nobles 
—Refined chivalry and magnanimity displayed by the Khan-i- 
Khanan Mnnim Khan and Baud Khan at the State Darbar. 

Akbar causes a general survey of Bengal and preparation of its 
Rent-Roll by his Finance Ministers, Khwajah Muznffar Ali 
and Todar Mai in 1682 A.O.— The Khan-i-Khanan (Munim Khan) 
transfers the seat of Government of Bengal from Tandnh to 
Ganr, when many Mughal officers including Munim Khan perish 
owing to malaria — Murad Khan invades Fathabad or Farid- 
pnr — On Munim Khan’s death, Baud Khan reocoupies Bengal 
and Behar, and instals himself again at Tandah— Yioeroyalty 
of Nawab &an Jahan in Bengal, and an account of Baud 
Khan’s- death — Akbar appoints a separate Governor for Behar 
— Buttle of Akmahal or Rajmahal or Akbaniagar between 
Muglalff and Afghans— Baud with his genei-al Kalapahar defeated — 

Dand killed — Orissa annexed by Mughals— Extirpation of cer- 
tain grandees of Baud j^an — Kalapahar killed in battle — 
Leading Afghan grandees or Omara fiee to the jungles in the 
tmeti «rl Bengal— Afghans collect in WcMi (i.s. Sundarhans 
inoladffig^ BaqirganJ or Baokergunje) under Karim Did, Ibrahim 
and 'Isa Khasi— 'laa lean’s residence— ghshbaz ]^an, the Mctgial 
general, plunders Ba^txarpur, occupies Sunargaon and encampsr 
on the banks of the Bpahmaputra — Khan Ja?han dies, and Akbar 
appoints J^an ’Azhn Mirza Kokah to sncceed him— Afghans mffy 
ia BhaH under Osman, their chief. 

Chapter III ... ... ... ... ... 168 

Aooomih of the Nazims of Bengal appointed By the Muj^af 

Kesperors of Delhi— Nazims and Biwans defined^-^Acoession of 



emperor Jaba^gir — Insarreotion of Osman ^an— Kizamat 
Vioeroyalfcy of Bajah Man Singh — Wazir Khnn appointed Diwmn 
of Bengal — Bajah Man Singh re-called, not being able to snbdae 
Osman Khan — Nizamat of Qntbuddin Khan — Qntbnddin E[han 
killed by ’Ali Qnli Beg, snr named gher Afghan Khan, at Bnrdwan 
— gher Afghan ^an, husband of Meherunnessa (afterwards 
Empress Nar Jahan) — ^Emperor Jahangir’s chivalry towards 
his Queen Empress Nur Jahan — Jahangir Quli Khan appointed 
Nazim or Viceroy of Bengal — Islam j^an appointed Governor of 
Behar — Islam Khan promoted to the Nizamat of Bengal — 
Afzal Khan, son of ShaiMi Abal Fazl Allami, appointed Governor 
of Behar— Rule of Nawab Islam Khan over Bengal, and an 
account of the fall of Osman ]^an — Nawab Islam ^an transfers 
the seat of Mughal government from Tandah to Dacca or 
Dhaka or Jahangir nagar— ‘Battle between the Imperialists under 
Shujaib ^an and the Afghans under Osmnn Khan, near Dhaka 
or Dacca — Osman hit by a canon-ball, and dies — Afghans now 
throughly oruahed— Islam ]^an leads an expedition against the 
Mags, defeats them, and sends some Mag captives to Emperor 
Jahangir, in charge of his son, Hoshang Khan — Nawab Islam 
Khan dies— Nizamat of Nawab Qasim Khan— Assamese make an 
incarsion into the conquered Imperial domains — Qasim Khan 
re-called — Nizamat of Ibrahim * Khan * and arrival of Prince Shah 
Jahan in Bengal — The title of Khan a high honorific distinction 
under the Mughal Emperors — Ahmad Beg ^an appointed Go- 
vernor of Orissa — Shah Jahaii’s insurrootion — an account of Shah 
Jahan’s invasion of Bengal and the fall of Ibrahim Khan Fateh 
Jang at Bajmahal — Many Barha Syeds for political and military 
services receive from Mughal Emperors honorific title of Khan 
which in course of time obliterates all traces of their Syed descent 
— ghah Jahan marches to Dacca — Prince ghnh Jahan’s fightings 
with the Imperial Army and his withdrawal to the Dakliin — Assign- 
ment of Bengal in Jagir to Mahabat Khan nnd his son — Nizamat of 
Nawab Mukkaram Khan — Nizamat of Nawab Fedai ^an — Em- 
peror Jahangir dies, nnd his son, Shah Jahan, ascends the throne of 
Delhi — Nizamat of Nawab Qasim ^an — Qasim ^an, under orders 
of Emperor Shah Jahan, expels the Portuguese from Bengal-— 
Nizamat of Nawab ’Azam Khan — The Assamese make an incorsion 
into Bengal — ^’Azam Khan recalled by the Emperor— Viceroyalty 
of Nawab Islam l^an II — Islam ]^an sends out punitive expedi- 
tion to Knoh Behar nnd Assam — Islam Khan recalled for being in- 
stalled as Imperial Vazir at Delhi — Nizamat of Bengal bestowed on 
Prince gfeah g^uja — In the interregnum, Nawab Saif Khan repre- 
sents gfeah ghuj a in Bengal — Rule of Prince Muhammad ghujar— 
Wnoe ife^jatraosfere temporarily seat of goremment from 
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Dhaka or Dacca, or Jahangirnagar to Rajtnahal or Akbarnagar — and 
deputes his father-in-law, Nawab 'l.zain ^an, as his Deputy Go- 
vernor at Jahangirnagar— In 1658 A.C. ^ah Shnja prepares anew 
Rent-roll of Bengal — The Prince recalled — Shall Shuja a lover of 
architecture and builds numerous marble edifices in Rajmahal, 
Monghyr and Dacca — Nizamat of Nawab Itaqad J^an — Nawab Ita- 
qad Khan recalled — Rule of Prince ^ah ^nja for the second time 
in Bengal — Akbar banished most of his ^Ulama to Bengal — Em- 
peror ^ah Jahan falls ill — Fratricidal wars between Shah Jahan*s 
son, Dara ^ekoh, §hah Shnja, Aurangzeb and Murad — Arnngzeb 
triumphs in the end over all the brothers — ^ah Shuja defeated 
and pursued by Aurangzeb’s general, Mir Jumla, Muazzam Khan, 
Kh an-i-Khanan — Viceroy alty of Mir Jumla, Nawab Muazzam 
Khan. Khan-i-Khanan — Prince ^ah ^nja flies to Arrakan, where 
he perishes — The Khan-i-Khanan Muazzam Khan Mir Jumla leads 
expeditions to Kuch Behar and Assam, and subdues them, falls ill, 
returns and dies at ^izrpur near Noraingunge in the Dacca dis- 
trict — Viceroy alty of Nawab Amirul-Umara Shaista ]^an — 
Nawab ^aista ]^an chastises thoroughly the Mag and Portuguese 
pirates, and with his son Buzurg Umed Khan re-conquera Chitta- 
gong and names it Islamabad — Nawab Shaista Khan forms a promi- 
nent figure in connection with the early commercial enterprises of 
the English East India Company — Nawab ^aista j^an builds 
numerous Madrassahs or Colleges, Mosques, rest-houses, bridges and 
roads — Economic condition of the people in Bengal attains an 
unique degree of prosperity — Rice sells at two annas per maund — 
Nawab ghaista Khan builds the Katrah or tower and other buildings 
at Dhaka or Dacca — Viceroyalty of Nawab Ibrahim ]^an — The 
English merchants style Nawab Ibrahim ]^an “ the most famously 
just and good Nabob*’ — Ibrahim J^an allows the English to return 
from Madras and finally settle at Sutanati (future Oaloiibta)— -Em- 
peror Aurangzeb engaged in fighting for twelve years in the 
Dakhin against the Musalman kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golcondab, and Ahmaduagar, and also against the Mahrattas under 
Sivaji and Sambhu — The Emperor’s protracted absence from his 
capital leads to outbreak of insurrections in diff«>rent parts of the 
Empire — Rebellion of Subha Singh, Zamindar of Ohittwah and of 
Rahim Khan, the Afghan— Kishan Ram, Zamindar of Bard wan, 
killed by the rebels — Nurullah Khan, Paujdar of the Ohaklah of 
Jasar (Jessore), advances to fight with the rebels, but retreats 
soon after to the fort of Haghli, and seeks for help from the Dutch 
of Ohinsurah — Kishau Ram’s daughter, a heroine, kills Subha Singh 
for attempt upon her chastity — Himat Singh succeeds Subha Singh 
— ^The rebels harry half the province of Bengal from Bardwan to 
Rajmahal — This opportunity utilised by the English for fortifying 
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their new settlement in Calcutta — Brave fall of Niamat Kh an 
and hie nephew, Taxihar ]^an — News of the disaster carried 
to Nawab Ibrahim ]^an who exhibits pusillanimity -^News carried 
to Smperor Aurangzeb, who appoints Zabardast Khan to be 
Fanjdar of Bardwan and Mednipur, and to chastise the rebels — 
Zabardast ]^an, son of Ibrahim ^an, chastises the rebels — 
iksimu-sh’Shan appointed Viceroy of Bengal and Behar, Nawab 
Ibrahim Khan being recalled by Emperor Aurangzeb — Battle of 
Bhegwangolah — Zabardast Khan defeats Rahim Khan or Rahim 
Shah — 'Rahim Shah*s flight to Bardwan — Viceroyalty of Prince 
Azimn-sh-shan and fall of Rahim Khan — Azimu-sh-shan*s jealousy 
of Zabardast ^au — Azimu-sh-shan marches to Bardwan — Zabar- 
dast Khan in disgust leaves Bengal and proceeds to the Emperor 
Aurangzeb in tbe Dakhin — TiyuU, madad-i-mash, AUamgha 

land-tenures noticed — Recrudescence of Rahim Shah*s rebellion — 
Rahim Shah treacherously attacks Azimu-^-shan, and nearly 
captures the latter — Loyal gallantry of Hamid Qurai^i 

(Fanjdar of Silhafc) who moves swiftly to Azimu-sh-shan’s rescue, 
tarns disaster into victory and kills Rahim Shah, the rebel — 
Azimu-sh-shan after victory eriters Bardwan, and makes a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim Saqqa — Jagat Rai, son 
of Kishan Ram, invested by the Prince with the zamindart of 
Bardwan— The prince erects a Cathedral Mosque at Bardwan — The 
prince founds the town of Shahganj alias Azimganj, in the suburbs 
of Htigli City — Azimu-sh-shan’ a Mosque at Shahganj — Farukh Sir, 
Azimu-sh-shan’s son, blessed by the saint of Bardwan, Sufi Baizid, 
and prophesied by the saint as the future Emperor of India — 
Azimn-sh-^an sails from Bardwan for Dhaka or Dacca or Jahan- 
girnagar on Imperial war- vessels — Azimu-sh-shan speculates at 
Dhaka in trade and introduces Sauda-uKhas and Battda-i-Mtn, and 
is sharply rebuked by Emperor Aurangzeb — The Emperor appoints 
Mirza HadI, surnamed Kartalab Khan (afterwards Murshid Quli 
Khan), to the office of Diwan of Bengal — Powers of the Diwan 
defined — Powers of the Nazim defined — Azimu-sh-shan lazy and 
covetous, and in July 1698 for the sum of 16,000 rupees permits 
the English to purchase from existing holders the right of renting 
the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanati and Gobindpur — Both the 
Nizam’s and the Diwan’s powers regulated by an Imperial Pro- 
cednre Code revised year after year by the Emperor — The Pro- 
cedure Code or Dastur’aW Amal in India described— Kartalab Khan 
appoints sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every Pargannah, 
Obaklah and Sarkar — Murshid Quli Khan (Kar Talab Khan 1 
resumes lagire in Bengal of the Bengal mansahdars, and allots 
them Jagire in lieu in Orissa— A big surplus in tbe Bengal Revenue 
tlioa effected — Murshid Quli ^an enhances the Revenue — 
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assessments of Bengal, presents a prosperity Budget, and be- 
comes Emperor Aurangzeb’s favourite-^ Azimu-sh-sban becomes 
jealous of Murshid QuU Khan, and plots his destruction — Khirajt 
Jaziahf Ta mgli a^ Jihat^ Sair Jihat revenue and taxes des- 
cribed — At the instigation of Azimu-sh-shan, the Naqdi troops in 
Dacca mutiny, and surround Murshid Quli Khan — Murshid Quli 
Khan behaves dauntlessly, pays up the troops and cashiers them, 
and reports the affair to the Emperor — Emperor Aurangzeb threat- 
ens AzimU'Sh-ahan, and orders the latter to quit Bengal and with- 
draw to Behar — Mnrshid Quli Khnn removes with the Revenue offi- 
cers from Dacca or Jalinngirnagar to Makhsiisabad, which he names 
after himself Mnrshidabad— The Mu gh al Special Intelligence De- 
partment, consisting of the ‘ Waqiah-navis ’ and ‘ Sawanth-navis * 
described — Leaving Farru^sTr as his Deputy in Bengal, Azimu- 
^-shan proceeds first to Mungir (Munghyr) and then to Patna, 
which he names ’Azimabad, and settles down there — Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s fatal mistake in fighting against and crushing the 
Musalman kingdoms of Golkondah, Ahraadnagar and Bijapur 
— The effacoment of these Musalman kingdoms in the Dakhin re- 
sulted in letting loose the Mahratta freebooters and other adven- 
turers that had, hitherto, no political existence — Mughal system 
of Revenue-accounts — Mu gh al Account- Officers — Emperor Aurang- 
zeb appoints Murshid Quli ]^an Deputy Nazim of Bengal, in addi- 
tion to his office of Diwau — Mughal Revenue and Fiscal Officials 
described — Bestowal of the Deputy Nizamat of Bengal on Mnrshid 
Quli Kh an, as Deputy of Azimu-sh-shan — Mint-towns in Bengal 
— Nanhars land-tenures described— ’Amils (collectors of revenue), 
Shiqdars and Amins — Status of Zamindars described — Mnrshid 
Quli ]^an prepares a perfect Revenue-Roll of Bengal and re- 
surveys lands in all the mahals of Bengal— Murshid Quli Khan’s 
settlement and survey procedures described — Mursliid Quli Khan 
gives taqavi or taccavi or agricultural loans and advances, and en- 
courages the tenantry to till tbeir lands and improve agriculture — 
Murshid Quli Khan no believer in Permanent Settlements, and pre- 
fers Ryotwari to Farming Settlements — Islamic Revenue systems 
recognize the soil as State property, and allot a portion of its profit 
or produce to the actual tiller of the soil for his labour on it, and 
abhor the ^ middle men * — The constitution of the surveying party 
and the Settlement prooedn re under the Mughal Emperors almost 
exactly analogous to the existing British Survey and Settlement 
Procedure— -Mnrshid Quli Khan chastises the Zamindar of Bishan- 
pur (or Vishnupur)— Asadullah Khan, Zamindar of Birbhum, muni- 
ficent in his gifts and madad^i-mash grants to scholars and sainte — 
Rajahs of Tipra, Kiioh Behar, and Assam all caved in before the 
vigorous personality of Murshid Quli Khan — Daring MuraJ^id Quli 



Khan’s Administrabion, no foreign incursion nor internal distur- 
bance — In consequence, military expenditure reduced, and nearly 
abolished — Hindu Zamindars forbidden by Murshid Quli Khan to 
ride on palkis — Murshid Quli Khan strict and impartial in his 
administration of justice — To avenge the wrong done to another, 
Murshid Quli, lOian in obedience to the Islamic law, executes his 
own son — Murshid Quli Khan harsh to defaulting zamindars— 
Forcible oonversion of Hindus to Islam only on the part of two 
JVaw-Moslem rulers in Bengal — Poddar or the Treasurer — Procedure 
of sending remittances of the Revenue to the Emperor — -Some old 
industries and arts and manufactures in Bengal — Murshid Quli Kh an 
secures from Emperor Aurangzeb title of * Motamunul-Mulk Alau-d- 
daulah Jafir Khan Nasir Jang* — Imperial Mansabdars, hearing of 
the prosperity of Bengal, seek for offices in Bengal — Nawab Saif 
Khan appointed Faujdar of Piirniah on recommendation of Em- 
peror Aurangzeb— Qanun go Darab Narain — Qannngos Sheo 
Narain and Jai Narain — Ziau-d-din Kh an , Faujdar of Hugli and 
Admiral of all the sea-ports on the coast of Coromandel, a patron 
of the English merchants, dismissed by Murshid Quli Khan who 
with the Emperor’s sanction brings the port of Hngli under his 
immediate authority, though hitherto it was independent of the 
Stihahdari of Bengal — Murshid Quli appoints Wall Beg as Faujdar 
of Hugli — The French, Dutch and English secretly support Ziau- 
d-din Kh an — Battle between Ziau-d-din and Wali Beg near Hugli 
— Ziau-d-din withdraws to Delhi — Kankar Bangali ; his insolence 
to Nawab Jafar Khan j Jafar Khan’s retort — Syed Akram Khan. 
Diwan of Bengal, dies, and is succeeded by Syed Razi Khan, hus- 
band of Nafisah Khanam — The ‘ Baikant ’ or ‘ Reservoir of filth ’ into 
which defaulting Zamindars were thrown — Insurrection of Sibaram 
Zamindar of Mahmiidabad (in Jessore or Jasar) and murder of 
Mir Abd Turab, Faujdar of Bhusna (formerly in Jasar or Jessore, 
now in Faridpur district) — Sitaram’s residence at Muhammadpnr 
or Mahmudpur, at the confluence of the Madhumati and Barasia 
rivers in Jasar (Jessore) district — Pir Khan, Mir Abu Turab’s 
general, detailed to chastise Sitaram — On Mir Abu Turab’s fall, 
Hasan All ]^an, scion of a noble family, who had married 
Murshid Quli Khan’s Wife’s sister, appointed Faujdar of Bhusna — 
Hasan Ali j^an captures Sitaram and his women and children, 
and sends them to Mnrshidabad to Nawab Jafar Jj^an ( Murshid 
Quli Kh an) who hangs Sitaram, and bestows his zamindari on 
Ram Jivan — Emperor Aurangzeb dies, and his son Bahadur Shah 
succeeds him — Prince Azimu-sh-shan sets out for the Imperial 
Capital — Prince Farrukh-sir comes to Murshidabad and is received 
with honour, and puts up at the Lai Bagh palace, as Nawab Jafar 
mean’s guest — Nawab Jafar Khan remits the revenue of Bengal 



to Emperor Bahadur ghnh— Emperor Bahadur Shah dies, and is 
succeeded by his son, Jahandar S^iah — Azimu-Bh-shan killed — 
Asad Khan the Prime Minister and Amiru-l-Umara Zulfnqar Khan— 
Farrukh-sir resolves, under the inspiration of his brave mother 
Sahebu-n-Nissa, to fight for the Imperial Crown against Jahandar 
Sfeah— The Syed brothers espouse Pnrrukh-sir’s cause -Farrukh- 
sir being displeased with Jafar Khan« appoints Rashid Khan to 
supersede Jafar ]^an — Battle between Rashid ^an and Jafar 
Khan — Rashid Khan killed — Fnrru^-sir defeats Emperor Jahan- 
dar §hah near Akbarabnd or Agra, and ascends the Imperial 
throne— Jahandar Shah and the Amiru-l-Umara slain — Accession 
of Emperor Farrukh-sir to the throne of Delhi — Nawab Jafar 
Khan sends presents and tribute to Emperor Farrukh-sir — 
Farrnkh-sTr confirms Jafar Khan as Nazim and Diwan of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa — On Jafar Khan*s representation, Nagar Set's 
uncle and agent, Fatih Qh.and Sahu, was invested by the Emperor 
with the title of ‘ Jagat-Set, ’ and appointed Imperial Banker for 
Bengal — Jafar Khan purchases from his personal income Zamindari 
of Qis-mat Qliunahkhali in Pargannah Kalharbah in the district 
of Murshidabad, names it Asaduagar after his maternal grandson, 
Mirza Asadnllah Sarfaraz Kh an — Jafar Kh an bestows the Deputy- 
Governorship of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) on Mirza Lntfnllah, a son- 
in-law of Shujau-d-din Khan, and gives him the title of Murghid 
Quli Khan — Emperor Farrukh-sir slain, and Sultan Rafiu-d-darajat 
raised to the throne by the Syed brothers — Rafi-u-dnrajat dies and 
is succeeded by Kafi-u-d-daulah — Rafi-n-d-daulah dies, and is suc- 
ceeded by Emperor Muhammad Shah — Nawab Jafar Khan sends to 
Emperor Muhammad Sba-h tribute and presents from Bengal — The 
Emperor bestows on the Nawab the Suhahdari of Orissa in addi- 
tion — Bengal free from Mahratta raids — Nawab Jafar Khan's 
quarrel with the Christian Danes who had erected a Factory at 
Banqibazar— The Danes though secretly supported, by the French, 
expelled from Bengal — Ahsanullah Khan. Faujdar of the port 
Hugli -^Shujuit Khan and Nijat Khan, Zamindars of Tonki Sarubpur 
(in Jessore or Jasar district) — Jafar Khan creates the office of Super- 
intendent of Dacoity with spies under the latter — Jafar Khan con- 
fiscates the mmindari of g^njait Oan and Nijat Khan, and settles 
it with Ram Ji van — Perfect peace and security in Bengal — 'Jafar 
^an establishea Thanahs or military police out-posts at Katwah 
Murghidganj, Pupthal — Thieves, dacoits and robbers exterminated 
—Nawab Jafar i^an’s (MnrsHd Quli KhanV character, conduct 
and policy— A copy of the Qoran transcribed by Nawab J afar S^an 
by his own hand exists in the shrine of MaULdQin Siraj.u*df 

din at Sadu-l-lapur — Weekly prioe-currmit reports prepared— Bke 
sold at 6 or 6 maunds per rupee in Bengal— People foUm and 
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qaliah dailjr, spendiog only one rupee per moBib— People lieppy 
vid cjomfortable — No expcnrtatiou of food-graine permitted— A 
(xreventiye officer appointed under the Pauidar of Hugli to see tbfkt 
ihipB in the harbour did notemuggle out food-grains from Bengal— 
MLurshid Quli Khan has only one wife — Abstemious in habits, but 
shows himself the luxury of ice- water and ice-preserves — Mango 
aoUnre in Bengal — Murghid Qnli ^an strictly impartial in nd- 
Eninist ration of justice — To avenge the death of an oppressed mao, 
Morg||id Quli Khan execntes his own son, and obtains the title of 
'Adluiat-Gastar ‘Qazi Muhammad Bhnrf appointed by Kmperor 
^urangzeb Qazi or Chief Jnstice of Bengal — Qazi Mnbamtnad 
gj^arf ’s remarkable integrity, and j odicial independ ence — How Qasfs 
or Judges and Magistrates were recruited, and how their judicial 
iudependeuoe was safeguarded by Musalman Emperors of India— 

Qazis subordinate only to the Bhara or the Muhammadan Law — A 
Police Bnperintendent of Hugli stoned to death under orders of 
Nawab Jafar (Muribid Quli Khan) for enticinig away the 

daughter of a Mughal citizen — Murshid Quli (Nawab Jafar j^nn) 
sreota a treasury, a Kairah or Tower, a Cathedral Mosque, a Monumeiit 
and a Keservoir— M orshtd Quli Kh au proclaims Sarf araz Khan as bis 
heir, and dies— Nizamat of Nawab ghuja-nd-din Muhammad 
Khan — Sarf araz ^an reports Nawab Jafar ^an’s (Mnrfhid 
Quli’s) death to Emperor Muhammad ghah, and also to his ownfatber, 
gknjau-d-din ]^axi, who was Deputy Nazim in Orissa— ghujau-d- 
din aspires to the Nizamat of Bengal, leaves his son MobaiBiBad 
Taqi J^an as Deputy Nuzira of Orissa at Katak (Oaita^jk) and 
marches swiftly to Bengul — Fighting between the fathar and the 
son avoided through the good offices and wisdom of the widowed 
Begaiii of Nawab Jalar Kh au (Murshid Qali Kh anV— Bhajau-d-din^s 
Qbaracter, ooudnoi and policy — bis humane treatment of the 
Bengal defaulting zamindars — Sha)aQ-d-diB seiidB tribute and ptO- 
mats to Emperor Muhammad Shah — ^Nawab 8hojaa-4<diiB*s pablic 
— ^Nawab Shujau-d-diu delegates the duties of the Nizaaiat 
of Bengal to a Couuoil or Cabinet of Advisers, and himself pvsiess 
pleasures— Ha ji Ahmad^ Bai Alamfihdod Diwan, and Jagat Set 
Fateb qh and members, of Nawab 6ha>iaiL-d-dm*s Btale Counoil ia 
Bengal— Alamfihand appointed Deputy Diwan of Bengal— Anto- 
eedenta of Hn^i Ahmad and Mirza Bandi (afterwards All Vavdi 
j^an)— Chief Administrative Officers iu the beginning el the 
ngiiae of Nawab £&i]^n-d*diu Khan— Quarrel between ffllBja Qnli 
Faujdnr of Hngli^ and the English, Duteh and Frencffi 
inerchaiiits— English goods sensed, bat af tcarwards' felea sodp *"^lMei 
of the Enghsh faotory ab Qeeinibacar egresate pi^ three loci ee 
aesar to Mawab fihujau-d^din Khan— Chief of the Engl i sli leetsigr 
igx Calemtta remits the naawr to Naa^ ^|ailBA*d-din 



Behar added to the Bengal Satrapy by Emperor Muhammad Shah 
— AH Vardi Khan appointed Deputy Governor of Behar by Nawab 
g^ajan*d-din — General Abdul Karim Khan, Ali Vardi’s principal 
colleague — Ali Vardi chastises the Banjarah tribe and subdues the 
zamindar of Bhojpur, Tikari, and Namdar Khan Muin — Ali Vardi 
obtains for the Emperor Muhammad S^iah title of “ Mahabat 
Jang Bahadur ” — Ha-ji Ahmad, Ali Vardi, Alamohand and Jagat 
Set plot to bring about a rupture between the two sons of the Nawab 
(Sarfaraz Khan and Muhammad Taqi Khan in order to obtain 
personal advantages — Rupture between the brothers takes a 
serious turn, when Nawab Shujan-d-din interferes, and Muhammad 
Taqi Khan departs for Katak, where he dies — Murshid Q.uli Khan (No. 
11), son-in-law of Nawab ^njauddin, and Deputy Nazim of Jahan- 
girnagar or Dacca, appointed Deputy Nazim of Orissa — An account of 
Mir Habib, principal adviser^of Murshid Qnli Khan (No. 11) both 
in Dhaka or Dacca or Jahan girnagar, and in Orissa — Whilst at 
Jahangirnagar, during the regime of Nawab Shujan-d-din Khan, Mir 
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TRANSLATION 


OP THE 

RIYAZU-S-SALATIN OF (fflULlM HUSAIN SALlM. 


In the name op God, the Kind and the Mercipdl ! 


Worlds of praise are due unto the palace of that World - 
Creator, who adorning this world by means of His hand of 
perfect power with the ornament of existence, has unfurled the 
Standard of Creatorship, and worlds of panegyric befit the shrine 
of that Supreme Author who has drawn by means of his brush 
of perfect art the portrait of Life in particoloured lines on the 
pages of Creation. He (God) is that Wise Sage, who has entrusted 
the affairs of the management of the world and the people of 
the world and the good and the right guidance of all classes to 
the persons of Sovereigns, and who has entrusted into the hands 
of authority of Sovereigns of this world, the reins of the opening 
and stoppage of the business of divers classes of mankind. He 
(God) is that Supreme Ruler of the Universe who, weighing the 
opening and stoppage of the affairs of mankind and the good and 
bad of Centre- Sitters in the circle of earth, in the scale of 
expediency of the world, has left in every clime and every 
country a ruler. 

From the Cloud of His bounty, the garden of the world 
is green. 

Prom the zephyr of His generosity, the orchard of the 
soil is green. 

Prom the Colouring of the painter of His Creation, 

Emerald becomes green in the centre of mine. 

Praise unto Lord, High is His rank and His praise. 

Universal is His bounty and generosity, 

All praise is due unto His Beneficence ! 

And blessings full of white effulgence and sacred benedictions 
are due unto all the messengers of the Palace of His bounty, that 
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is, unto tlie Prophets, especially unto that Symbol of Mercy of 
the people of the world, that Herald of the Faithful, that Seal of 
the Prophets, that Pioneer of the better Path, that Bright Lamp 
of the right road, the Baisondetre of the creation of this world, 
the First-born : the Last- disclosed,^ that is, the Pride of the 
Prophets, the Leader* of the Innocent, the Interceder on the day 
of Judgment, Muhammad the Chosen — Ahmad the Select; God’s 
special mercy and peace be on him and his descendants, and the 
people of his sacred house, and on his successors and all his 
companions ! 

After God’s and the Prophet’s praise,* this humble servant who 
is hopeful of the intercession of the Prophet, namely, Ghulam 
Husain, whose title is Salim Zaidpuri,* so says that since some 
period, according to chances of time, he has been in the service of 
Mr. George Udny, who is a gentleman of high position and high 
rank, of graceful character, of kind heart, mild disposition, praise- 
worthy deportment and great generosity, who is the ^atim * of 

1 This has reference to the Muhammadan belief that the Nur or light of 
Muhammad was the first thing created by God, and that all else followed, 
though the Prophet in bodily form was ushered into existence after all other 
prophets. 

* This has reference to the tragic martyrdom of ^jlusain and other mem- 
bers of the Fatimite family, who were all innocent, and whose ancestor the 
Prophet was. 

t Every Muhammadan book begins with the praise of God, This praise is 
emailed iMmd in Arabic, and is followed by NaHy or praise of the Arabian 
Prophet. 

♦ Ghulam Husnin Salim Zaidpuri is the author of the present historical 
work entitled the Riya?u-8-Salapn, or History of Bengal. Ilahi Bakhsh in 
his history ** B^hnrshid Jahan Numa** of which Mr, Beveridge has published 
lately an Analysis in the Journals of the Asiatic Society, has some notice of 
Ghnl&m Busain. He states that Ghulam Husain was of Zaidpur in Oudh, 
migrated to Maldah in Bengal, and held the oflSoe of Dak Mnnshi or Post 
Master there, under Mr. George Udny. Noticing the Charitable Dispensary at 
Maldab, Ilahi Baj^sh observes that here used to be the house of Ghulam 
Bosain, and that in the quarter known as Cak Qnrban All is the tomb of 
Ghulam ^asain who died in 1233 A.H. or 1817 A.C. The chronogram com- 
posed in honour of his memory by his pupil, Abdul Karim, is iSij 

which yields 1233. Mr. Udny appears to have been at the time Commercial 
Resident of the East India Company's factory at Maldab. 

^ Qatim was a Prince of Yemen, in Arabia. His generous hospitality is a 
by*word in the East. 
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the world of bounty, the Naughirwan ^ of the world of Justice, the 
Generous man of the age, and who is callous about popularity and 
praise — 

May God always preserve bis good fortune, and advance his 
rank, and elevate his position, and double his life and dignity ! — 
and that he has been in the class of his servants, and has ever 
been and is still the recipient of his favours. In short, the 
excellencies-abo unding and bounties-springing person of that 
mine of discernment, is unique and matchless in this age. 

He is a paragon of all excellencies, 

He is superior to all praise that can be conceived. 

He is enlightened, sees through things aright, like old 
sages. 

But he has the fortune, the age and the rank of manhood. 

He weighs his words which are pregnant with meaning, 

His two lips, like two palms, at the time of conversation, 
are pearl -scattering. 

The tray of his bounty is ready for the poor and the needy ; 

He always keeps gold and dinar * for the indigent. 

Inasmuch as his high mind is always pursuant of the study 
of histories and travels, and is seeker of all sorts of knowledge 
and accomplishments, in the year 1200 A.H. corresponding to 
1786 A.C., his bent of noble mind turned towards seeking a 
knowledge of the lives and careers of past sovereigns and rulers 
who unfurling the standard of sovereignty over Bengal, the 
Paradise of Provinces,^ have now passed into the secret regions of 
Eternity. Accordingly, the order was given to this man of poor 
ability, that whatever he might gather from historical works, &c., 
he should compile in simple language, so that it might be intel- 
ligible to all, and might deserve the approval of the elite. This 

1 Naushlrwin was a King of Iran or old Persia. He flonrished in the 
sixth century, and belonged to the Sassanian dynasty. His wazir was the 
famous Buzurchemeher or Bouzour, author of the ^afarnamah. Naa§hir- 
wan’s justice is proverbial in the world. 

S DIniur, a gold coin weighing one misqal, If dirhams. For details 
see Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I (Blochmann’s Trans., p. 86). 

Our author calls Bengal “ Jinnat-ul-hiladf' or ‘ Paradise of Provinces. ’ 
I am not sure if there is any historical basis for this expression, as there is 
for the expression ** JinnaUdbad ” which latter epithet was bestowed by 
Emperor Humayun on Oaur in Bengal (see Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Elliot’s History 
of India> Vol. V, p. 201, Atn.t-Afcbari, Vol. II, p. 123, and Badaoni, Vol. I, 
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ignoi*ant man, of limited capacity, deeming the execution of the 
order of his master incumbent on himself, being the slave of order, 
has placed the finger of consent on the eye, and girded up the loin 
of effort and venture, collected sentence after sentence from every 
source, and for a period of two years has devoted himself to the 
compilation and preparation of this history. And after completing 
it, he has named it liiyazu-s-Salatin,^ according to the date of its 
completion. It is hoped that this work may merit the approval of 
all persons of light. It is desired of people conversant with past 
times, that if they detect any mistake or oversight, they will over- 
look it, inasmuch as this humble man is not free from shortcom- 
ings, according to the saying “ Man is made up of sins of commis- 
sion and omission,” and further, that, according to their capacity, 
they will correct the mistakes and defects, and if they cannot do 
80, they will be good enough to overlook them. 

The plan of this work consists of an Introduction aiid Four 
Chapters. 

Its arrangement is as follows : — 

(a) The Introduction consists of Four Sections. 

Section I relates to a description of the state of populousness 
of the country of Bengal, and of its boundaries and environs. 

Section II relates to a description of certain characteristics of 
that country. 

p. 849). However that may be, Bengal well deserved to be styled “ Jinnat-uU 
hilad^* or* Paradise of Provinces,’ owing to the fertility of its soil, the richness 
of its produce, and the vastness of its natural resources. During Musalmin 
rule, the Province of Bengal yielded the largest revenue to the Delhi Emperors, 
and in consequence its Viceroyalty was always coveted by Princes Royal of 
Delhi, from so remote a period as the times of Emperors Shamsuddin Altamsh 
and Ghiasuddin Balban— whose sons in succession ruled over Bengal, not to 
speak of later Mughal Princes Royal of Delhi. Under British rule also, Bengal 
Proper, including Assam, Behar and Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, forms the 
largest Administrative Division of India, contains one> third of the total 
population of British India, and yields a gross revenue of 17 or 18 millions 
sterling, or one-third of the actual revenues of the Indian Empire. It is 
worthy of note that the above expression is also used in Muphal Imperial 
(official) documents, vide J.A.S.B. for 1901, Vol. LXX, Part I, No. l,pp. 21-22. 

I Riya^u-s-Salitm ’* is a chronogram yielding date 1202 A.H., correspond- 
ing to 1788 A.C., the year iu which this historical work wap completed. 

* Rau^ah * in Persian means a * garden,’ its plnral being ‘ Riyi|! ’ meaning, 

* gardens.’ “ Salitin ” means ** Kings ” j therefore, ‘ Riya^u-s-Balilm * means 
** gardens of Kings.” It is a pity the author does not specify all the sources 
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Section III relates to a description of certain cities of that 
country. 

Section IV relates to a brief sketch of the rule of the Baton 
of Hindustan. 

Chapter I relates to a description of the rule of the Musalraan 
rulers who as Viceroys held delegated authority over this country 
from the Emperors of Delhi. 

Chapter II relates to a chronicle of the Musalman Kings who 
mounting the throne of Bengal, had the Khutbah ^ of sover- 
eignty recited after their own names. 

of his history, but there is internal evidence to indicate that, besides consult- 
ing standard historical works, such as TabaqiU-Na?iri by Minhnj-u-Siraj, 
TarlWi-i-Firuz ^ahi by ^iauddin BarnI and by Siraj Afif (which contain 
references to the history of Bengal only for Ihe period between 1 198 to 
1338 A.C.) and Tabaqat-i-Akbari by Nizamuddin Ahmad (which contains an 
account of Bengal for the period 1338 to 1638), the BadaonI and Akbarnamah 
by Abul Fazl{fortho period under Akbar) and other similar standard historical 
works on India such as the Tiizuh, the Iqbdlnamah, the Pddahdhndmahf the 
Alamglrndmdh, and the Maasir-uAlamgiri. Salim had recourse also to other less 
known historical treatises relating to Bengal which are not perhaps now extant, 
and perhaps lay only in MSS. Our anther now and then says * I have seen in 
a little book,* and he also cites a historical compilation by one HajI Moham- 
mad of Qandahar, of which no copy seems now to exist. Onr author appears 
also to have taken considerable pains in deciphering old inscriptions on monu* 
ments, mosques, and shrines in Ganr and Panduah — old Musalmdn capitals 
of Bengal. This feature considerably enhances the value of his history, 
and gives it a superiority over other similar works, and places our author in 
the forefront of Bengal antiquarians and researchers. Indeed, Ghulam 
^usain is pre-eminently the Historian of Muhammadan Beogal, beoanse 
other Muhammadan historians before or after him dealt only with certain 
periods of Bengal history, whilst our author’s narrative comprises the history 
of Bengal from the earliest mythological period to the dawn of British rule, 
with a more detailed account of Muhammadan Rulers of Bengal. Stewart’s 
History of Bengal is to a great extent based on the * Riyaz ’ though Stewart 
very often has preferred the less accurate account of the Dakhin historian, 
Pirishta, who flourished in the seventeenth century. The great Oriental soholar 
and antiquarian, Professor Blochmann, in his * Contributions to the History 
and Geography of Bengal ’ says : ** The Biyi? is much prized as being the 

fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal.” Profes- 
sor Blochmann farther observes “ for the early portions, ^ulam Ifusain 
Salim has used books which are unknown at present ; yet he gives valuable 
dates often confirmed by collateral evidence, Salim has also made 

a fair use of the antiquities of the Gaur District.” 

1 The Khutbah is a Musalman prayer-book recited on Fridays, * Id days, and 
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Chapter III relates to a description of the careers of the 
Nazims * who were appointed to the Nizamat of this country by 
the Oaghta*i * or Mughal Emperors. 

Chapter IV consists of two parts 

Part I being descriptive of the arrival of the Christians, con- 
sisting of the Portuguese and the French, Ac., in the Dakhin and 
in Bengal. 

Part II being descriptive of the domination of the English 
Christians over Bengal and the Dakhin. 

other special days and occasions. The recital of the ^utbah after one’s 
name and the minting of coins, was regarded by Musalman sovereigns as 
emblems of sovereignty, 

1 Nugims — 

The Nw^ims were functionaries created by the Mnghal Government 
or by gher Shah (Badaoni, Vol. I, p. 365). To each Province or Subah, the 
Hnghal Emperors appointed two Principal Heads of administration, one being 
the N^im and the other being the Diwan. The Nazim was the Governor 
or Viceroy of the Province, he was the Executive and Military Head of the 
Province, and administered Criminal Justice ; whilst the Diwan, though 
independent of the former and directly subordinate [to the Delhi Emperor, 
held portfolio of the Finance, and was responsible for the revenue administra- 
tion of the Province, and also occasionally administered Civil Justice. Thus 
there were two independent wheels in the machinery of Provincial adminis- 
tration. Under the Nazims, there was a chain of subordinate officials, called 
Naib Naj^ims, Serlashkars, Faujdars, Kotwals and Thanadars on the execntive 
side, and under Diwans on the judicial side, were Qazi-ul*Qazzat (Chief 
Justice), Qazis, Muftis, Mir Adis, Sadrs presided over by Sadr-i-Sadur, and on 
the revenue side were Naib or local DTwins, Amils, Shiqdars, Karknns, 
Qanungos, and Fatwarls. The Judiciary, both Civil and Criminal, were often, 
however, independent of both Nazims and Diwans, and subordinate only to the 
Imperial l^adr-i-$adur or ^adr-i-Knl or $adr*i-Jahan (or Minister of Justice) 
at Delhi, who was responsible for good conduct to the Mughal Emperor 
himself. (See Ain, Vol. II, p. p. 87-49, and do. Vol. I, p. 268.) 

8 Cai^tai ^an was a son of Cangiz ^an. Emperor Babar, the founder 
of the Mughal dynasty in India, was descended on the mother’s side from 
a nobler stock, that is, from Gaghtai ^an ; hence the Mu^al Emperors of 
India commonly styled themselves as Caghtai Emperors in preference to 
* Mughal ’ Emperors, the term * Mughal ’ not being so honourable, in accord- 
ance with an accepted usage and principle amongst Moslems to refer back 
their lineage to the nobler side, whether paternal or maternal. 
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INTRODUCTION : CONSISTING OP 4 SECTIONS. 


Section I. A Description of the Boundaries and Environs 
OF THE Country of Bengal. 

Be it known to the way-farers of the climes of travels and 
histories that the Subah ^ of Bengal is in the second climate.* 
From IslamabM, ^ otherwise known as Chittagong, to Teliagadhi,* 
that is, from east to west, the length is 400 Karoh^^ and its breadth 
from north to south, that is, from the mountains in the north to 

1 The name of §ubah originated from the time of Emperor Akbar, who 
designated the fiscal areas as follows from the time of the ten-years’ settle* 
ment ; — A §ubah was an aggregate of Sarkars, a Sarkar or Division was 
an aggregate of Dasturs, a Dastur (which Sir Henry Elliot in his Glossary 
explains as an abbreviation of Dasturn'l-Aml, corresponding to a district 
under a Sarkar) was an aggregate of Parganas or Mahals (used as equivalent 
expressions), and a Pargana or Mahal meant a fiscal division, the fiscal unit, 
coinciding with the dominions of a native chief under the Mughal dynasty. 
The words used before Akbar’s time to denote fiscal divisions or tracts of 
country larger than the Pargana, were ghaq, ^a^ah, ‘Ar?dh, Diyar, Vilayet, 
Iqta, Bilad and Mamlakat. Thus in the earlier Musalman histories before the 
end of the fourteenth century, we come across Shaq-i-Saraa, Khattah-i’Oudh. 
* Ar^ah-i-Gorakpur, Diyar-i or Yilayet-i-Lakhnauti, Vilayet*i-Mean Doab, 
Iqta’d-Kara, Bilad Bang, Mamlakat Lakhnanti. See Elliot’s Glossary, and Am, 
Vol. II, p. 115, and Tabaqat-i-Na^iri, pp. 148 and 202. 

8 The Musalman astronomers and geographers divided the world into seven 
parts, to each of which they gave the name of Iqlim or climate. — See Aln-i- 
Akbari Jarrett’s Trans., Vol. Ill, p. 43. 

B Islamabad or Chittagong. The district was first conquered by the 
Independent Musalman Kings of Bengal, In 1350 A.G., about which year 
Ibn Batutah was in Chittagong, it belonged to King Pakhruddin of Sunar- 
g^on. It was re-conquered in 1665 by the Mughals under Umid ]^in who 
changed the name of the place to Islamabad during the rule of Nawab 
Shaista Khan. Viceroy of Bengal. — See Bloohmann’s contributions to History 
and Geography of Bengal and the Alamglr-Namah, p, 940, and the Ain, 
Vol. II, p. 125. 

4 Teliagadhi on Teliagarhi is a pass lying between Rajmahal on the 
south, and the Ganges on the north j formerly of strategic importance, as 
commanding the approaches to Bengal Proper. The mins of a large stone 
fort still exist, through which the E.I. Railway passes. See Hunt. Imp, 
Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, p. 236 and Am, Vol. II, p. 116. 

t Karoh or Kos — Ain 16 says : — The Kos was fixed at 100 tanahs, each 
consisting of 60 Ilahi gaz or 400 poles (tans), each pole of 12i gaz. gfeer 
Shah fixed the Kos at GOjarihs, each of 60 Sikandri gaz, A farsaMk is equal to 
three Kos, — See Ain-i-Ahhari, Vol. II, p. 414, 
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Sarkar Madaran,^ which is the southern limit of this Subah, is 
200 Karoh, And since in the period of Jalal-uddin Muhammad 
Akbar PadghSh Qhazl, the Subah of Orissa was conquered by 
Kalapahar* and annexed to the Empire of the Sovereigns of 
Delhi, and made a part of the Subah of Bengal, the extent of the 
latter §ubah became extended by 43 haroh, in length and by 20 
karoh in breadth. In the southern limits of this Subah is the sea, 
and towards its north and east, are high mountains, and on the 
west, it adjoins the Subah of Behar. During the rule of 
Emperor Akbar, ‘Isa Khan ^ Af gh an conquering the eastern 
provinces struck coin and recited Khutba in the name of Akbar, 
and annexed it to the Subah of Bengal. There ^ are twenty-eight 

1 Sarkar Madaran extended “in a semi-circle from Nagor in western 
Birbbum over Raniganj along the Damudar to above Bard wan, and from there 
over Khandghosh, Jahanabad, Chandrakona (western Hnghli district^ to 
Mandalghat, at the mouth of the Rupnarayan river, and consisted of 16 
mabals with a revenue of Rs. 235,086.” — See Blochmann’s Contributions to 
the History and Geography of Bengal and the Ain-i-AJchariy Vol. II, p, 141. 

* Kalapahar is the famous general of the Afghan King of Bengal, Sulai- 
man Kararani, and the renowned conqueror of the temple of Jagannath in 
Puri in south Orissa. Kalapahar was killed by a gun-shot in one of the 
fights between Masum and Qutlu of Orissa and ‘Aziz Kokah, which in 990 
A.H., took place between Oolgong and Gadhi. A detailed description of 
Kalapabar’s conquest of Orissa is given in the Makhzan-i-Afghanu — See Aiuy 
Vol. I, p. 370 and Vol. II, p. 128. 

8 ‘Tsa Khan Afghan flourished in ‘ Bhatl * in the reign of Baud, the last 
Afghan King of Bengal, and continued as ‘ over-lord * or ‘ Marzban-i-Bhati,* 
as Abul Fazl in the Ain styles him, with twelve great Zemindars or prince- 
lings (known in those days as Bara Bhuiyas) under him, after annexation of 
Bengal by Emperor Akbar to the Mnghal Empire. * Isa’s gadi was known as 
Masnad-i-Ali, the existing Diwan families of Haibatnagar and Jangalbari in 
Myinensingh district claim descent from ‘Isa, “Bhati” according to Abul 
Pa?l extended 400 Kos from east to west, and 300 Kos from north to the 
ocean to the south ; it thus included the Sundarban and the tracts along the 
Megna. Grant defines “ Bhati ” as including the Sundarban and all the 
neighbouring lowlands (even Hijely) overflooded by the tides. The Musalman 
historians never use the term Sundarban, but give the sea-board from Hijely 
to the Megna one name of ‘ Bhati,’ which signifies lowlands overflooded 
by tides. — See Ain^i-Akhariy Vol. I, p. 342, and J.A.S. No. 3, 1874, and No, 2, 
1876 and Atn, Vol. II, p. 117. 

♦ In the Ain, the Subah of Bengal is stated to have consisted of 24 Sar- 
kars including 787 mabals, and the revenue is stated to have been 69 Krors 
84 lakhs 59 thousand and 19 ddmsy equivalent to Rs. 14,961,482-15-7. Its 
standing army, according to the Ain, consisted of 23,830 cavalry, 801,150 
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Sarkars with eighfcy-seven mahals in ibis Subah*. In past times, 
the fixed revenue of this Subah was fifty-nine kror eighty-four Zak, 
fifty-nine thousand and three hundred and nineteen dams, which is 
equal to about one kror forty-nine lak, sixty-one thousand four 
hundred and eighty- two rupees and fifteen annas in sicca Rupees. 
Twenty- three thousand three hundred and thirty cavalry, eight Zafc 

infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,260 gans, 4,400 boats. Remembering that the 
army was not generally paid in coin, but by bestowal of fiefs or military jagirs, 
even at this distance of time, it is not difficult to imagine how' Bengal was 
overrun by colonies of Musalmau feudal barons. — See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, 
p. 129 and VoU I, p. 370. 

A On the Frontiers of Muhammadan Bengal. 

The text as well as the Akbarnamah and the Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri state 
that Bengal was bounded on the south by the sea, on the north by hills (that 
is, those south of Nepaul, Sikkim, and Bhutan), on the east by hills (that is, 
those of Chittagong and Arakan), on the west by the Subah of fiehar. Dur- 
ing the reigns, however, of the Independent Musalman Kings (such as Ilyaa 
Shiah, and Alauddin Husain Shah in 1502 and his son and successor Nn^rat 
^ah), the Musalman Kingdom of Bengal was more extensive than its geogra- 
phical limits, and included northern portions of Orissa or Jajnagar, Knch 
Behar, Kamrup or Western Assam with portions of Eastern Assam, and the 
whole of Upper Behar (a Governor to represent the Bengal Musalman King 
being posted at Hajlpur opposite to Patna), and the eastern portions of South 
Behar including Sarkars Monghyr and Behar.-— (See J.A.8. No. 3, 1873, 
pp. 221-222). The whole of Orissa was conquered and annexed to the Bengal 
Musalman Kingdom in the reign of Suiaiman Kararani, the last but one inde- 
pendent Musalman Afghan King in Bengal. 

When Bakhtivar Khilji conquered Bengal, he ruled (ostensibly as Viceroy 
of the Musalman Emperor of Delhi, Kutbuddin Aibak) over portions of 
Dinajepur, Maldah, Bangpur, Nadiah, BIrbhum, and Bardwan comprising what 
was then called Diyar-i-Lakhnauti, and also he held Behar (Tabaqat-i-Na^iri, 
p. 156). This state of things continued daring the rule of his two immediate 
successors, when we find Husamuddin Iwaa (a contemporary of Sultan 
gbamsuddln Altam^) extending the frontier eastward to the Brahmaputra 
and southward to the sea-board, and reigning as an independent king under 
the title of Sultan Ghiasuddin (Tabaqat-i-Na^iri, p. 163). The Tari^ Firuz 
Shahl, p. 87 mentions that Emperor Balban in his pursuit of Mnyhisuddm 
Tugk^^) bad to go so far eastward as Sunargaon, which would appear to have 
been within the limits also of Tug^raTs Bengal Kingdom. Again, in 1350 A.O 
when Ibn-i-Batutah was in Chittagong, we find this important seaport was in 
the hands of King Fa^ruddin of Sunargaon. As Mr. Thomas in his learned 
discussions on old coins of Bengal Musalman Kings has suggested, it would 
seem that so early as the twelfth century there was free commercial inter- 
course between the south-easteru sea-board of Bengal and the Arab seaports 
2 
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and one thonsand and one hundred and fifty-eight infantry, one 
hundred and eighty elephants, and four thousand two hundred 
and six guns, four thousand and four hundred fleet of boats, con- 
stituted the standing army. Adjoining to the northern limits of 
Chittagong, is the tract of country ruled by the Rajah of Tipperah. 
It is an extensive country. The rulers of that country enjoy the 
title of Manik, for instance Nya Manik. The nobles have the title 
of Narain.^ The Rajah of that place bad one thousand elephants 
and two laks of infantry in his service. Riding horses are not 
available. Between the north and the west of Bengal, pointing 
more towards the north, is the province of Kuch Behar. Its length 
from east to west, from the beginning of Parganah Bhitarband,* 
which is included in the conquered provinces, to Patagaon,* which 
is the limit of the tract of the Murang, is 55 kos, and its breadth 
from* south to north, that is, from Parganah Najhat, which is 
included in the conquered country, to Pusliakarpur,* which adjoins 
Khontaghat,^ is fifty kos. This tract of country, in point of the 
sweetness of its water, and mildness and salubrity of its air, and 

of Bnghdad and Basorah ; and it would seem it was this commercial Mnsalman 
activity combined with superior martial and moral qualities that paved the 
way for Musalman domination throughout Bengal. 

Subsequently in the reign of Ghiasuddin Tughlak Shah, we find the Ben- 
gal Musalman Kingdom has grown so extensive and unwieldy, that we find 
him separating Behar from Bengal, and placing it under an independent 
Governor, whilst Bengal itself for purposes of convenient administration 
was divided into three different sections, viz. : ( 1 ) Diyar-i-Sunargaon, 

comprising Eastern Bengal, (2) Diyar-i-Satgaon, comprising Western Bengal, 
and (3) Diyar-i-Lakhnauti, comprising Northern and Central Bengal. A 
Governor was appointed to each of the above three administrative Sections 
or Divisions, the Governor of Lakhnauti being the Supreme Governor or 
Viceroy, whilst the two other Governors were placed generally in subor- 
dination to him (Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahl, p. 451). But this state of things did 
not last long ; for in the reign of Muhammad Shah Tughlak (Tarikh*i*Firuz 
gkahi, p. 480) Bengal again rose as an Independent Musalman Kingdom, and 
as has been mentioned above, the whole of Upper Behar with eastern 
portions of Southern Behar was again annexed to the Bengal Kingdom, whilst 
Orissa also was sabsequently added to it. This state of things continued 
until Akbar came to the throne, when Bengal, with Behar and Orissa, was 
annexed to the Mughal Empire of Delhi. See TahaqaUi-Nafirif Tarikh-i-Firn- 
Shahi. Akbarnatnah, Ibn-i-Batutah’s Travels and Mr. Thomas’s Initial Coinage 
of Bengal,” J.A.S.B., No. 1, 1867 and No. IV, 1873 pp. 221-222 and 848. 

1 The same in Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, p. 117. 

8 For identification of these places see J.A.S., 1872, p, 49. 
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the cottifoH of its iuhabifcants, is superior to all the eastern 
tracts of Hindustan. Large oranges thrive here, and other fruits 
also grow in abundance. The tree of pepper grows there, its root 
is thin, and its branches creep over ponds. Its ear, like the ear 
of grape, hangs down from the branches. Its inhabitants belong 
to two tribes, namely, Mali and Kuj, ^ its Rajah is of the first 
tribe. They mint gold coins, and the coins are called Naraini* 
Notable Rajahs have ruled there. One lak and one thousand 
infantry are always in the service of the Rajah. 

And the country of Kamrup which is also called Kamru* or 
Kamtah is subject to those Rajahs. The inhabitants of Kamrup 
are good-looking, and in magic raise the standard of mastery ; and 
many incredible stories are related regarding them. In respect of 
the flora of that place, it is said that the scent of the flowers continues 
as fresh as before, some months after their being plucked, and that 
with these necklaces are made, and that by cutting trees a sweet 
liquid is obtained, and that the mango-tree trails like a climbing 
vine over ponds, and produces mango-fruit ; and other similar 
stories are related. 

And the mountain of Bhutan, which is the abode of the Bhutiahs, 
lies to south of Kuch Behar. Tangan ^ horses and BJiut and Bari 
horses and the musk-deer are found in this mountain. In the 

1 In Tahiiqat'i-Na^rij p. 156, *‘Mech” and ‘*Kocb.” See J.A.S. for 1B72, 
p. 49. Alamgirnamahy p. 683. Akharnamah, p. 207. Tuzuh p, 147, aud Pad- 
ehahnamaht p. 64, Vol. II. 

8 Kamrup (in Tahaqat-i^Nafirit p. 163, Kamrud) included the Western portion 
of Assam together with the Bengal Districts of Rangpur, Rangmati (now in 
Goalpara District) and Sjlhet. It was first conquered by Musalmins in the 
reign of Hnssamuddin Iwaz alias Sultan ^iasuddin, an immediate snccessor 
of Bakhtiyar Khilji, in the early part of the thirteenth century. (TdbaqaUi^ 
Naprif p. 168), At the close of the fifteenth century, its Rajah Nelambhar was 
overthrown by Husain ghah, King of Bengal. In ancient days, Kamrup was 
noted for its sorcery and the beauty of its women. Rangpur is stated to 
have been founded by BaJ^tiyar Khilji, during his expedition into Tibet.— ^ 
See also J.A.S. for 1872, p. 49; AZat»sr»Vnama?i, p.p. 678 and 780, makes it 
equivalent for Hajo (Kooh Hajo) Gauhati and dependencies. 

t Tangistan is the general name for that assemblage of mountains 
which constitute the territory of Bhutan, “tangs” meaning ‘defiles.’ Abul 
Fa^l also mentions these * Tanghan * horses. He states : “ In the lower parts 
of Bengal near to Kuch, a species of horse is produced called Tanghan/* 
The tangan pony is usually 13 hands high and short bodied, deep in the 
chest, and very active. 
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centre of this tract, a river runs between two rocks, its breadth 
is small, but it is very deep, and its current is strong. An iron- 
chain is put across the top of the river, and its ends are affixed 
to pieces of rocks on the two sides of the river, and a second 
chain is put over the first chain at a distance, equal to the height 
of a man. Pedestrians cross the river by placing their feet on 
the lower chain, and seizing with their hand the upper chain. 
And what is stranger is that horses and all other loads and bag- 
gages are ferried across this river along this very chain. The 
people of this tract are ruddy-complexioned and fat ; their hairs 
fall hanging down their heads and necks. Their dress consists of 
only one rag, just sufficient to cover the private parts. Men and 
women of this place dress in the same manner. The pronuncia- 
tions in their language resemble those of the people of Kuch 
Behar. It is said that mines of turquoise-stone also exist in tliis 
mountain. 

Between the north and the east of the country of Bengal, 
bordering on the tract of Kamrup, is the vilayat or province of 
Asham (Assam). In its middle, the river Brahmaputra flows 
from east to west. Its length from west to east — that is, from 
(lowahsti to Sadiah — is about two hundred karoh or kos, and its 
breadth from north, that is from the rocky fastnesses of the tribes 
of Mari, MTajrai, Daphla and Valandah,^ to the hills of the Nanga 
tribe, is approximately seven or eight days’ journey. Its southern 
mountains adjoin lengthwise the mountains of Khasia, Kacliar 
and Kashmir,* and breadthwise they adjoin Au^an or Atwan, the 
abode of the Nanga tribe. Its northern mountain skirts length- 
wise the lofty ridges of Kamrup, and breadthwise it faces the 

1 Tribes of Mari, Majmi, Daphla, and Vilandah and Nag. — Vilandah or 
Landah tribe has been identified with the Akas tribe. 

All these tribes belong to the Non- Aryan Tibet- Bnrman stock, which have 
dung to the skirts of the Himalayas, they crossed into India by the north- 
eastern passes, and in pre-historio times they had dwelt in Central Asia, 
side by side with the ancestors of the Mongolians and the Chinese. The 
principal types of the Tibeto-Burman stock are the following ; — (1) Caobaris, 
(2) Garos, (8) Tipuras or Mrungs, (4) Bhutiyas, (5) Gurungs, (6) Marmis, 
(7) Newars, (8) Lepchas, (9) Miris, (10) Akas, (11) Mishmis, (12) Nagas, 
(18) Daphlas.— See J.A.S for 1872, p. 76, Col. Dalton's “Ethnology of Bengal " 
and also description of Assam and the Assamese in Alamgirnamah^ p. 722. 

• This seems to be a copyist's mistake for “Goneser hills " (see J.A.S. 1872, 
p. 761). The Alamgirnamah has Srinagar ! p. 722. 
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mountains of the Valandah tribe. The tmct in the north of 
the river Brahmaputra, from Gowahati to the abodes of Mari 
and Majmi tribes, is called Uttarakul; and the extent of the 
Dakhinkul is from the country of Naktirani ^ to village Sadiah. 
The climate of the lands bordering on the Brahmaputra is for 
foreigners poisonous. For eight months the rainy season prevails, 
and the four months of winter are not free from rain. And the 
flowers and fruits of Hindustan and Bengal are available here ; 
and besides these, others are found which are not to be had in 
Hindustan. Wheat, barley, and pulse are not grown, but the soil 
is fit for cultivation of all kinds. Salt is scarce and dear, and 
what is procurable from the defiles of some of the rocks is bitter 
and brackish. The fighting cocks of that country do not turn 
back face from enemies ; though the adversary may be strong and 
big, they fight so much that the brain of the head becomes dis- 
turbed and they die. Large well-formed elephants abound in the 
wilds and the mountains. And plenty of deer, wild-goats, and 
wild-cows, and the horned fighting rams are also to be found. In 
the sands of the river Brahmaputra, gold is found ; twelve thou- 
sand Assamese are employed on this work. Every year one tola 
of gold per head is paid into the Rajah’s treasury. But the gold 
is not quite pure, so that one tola of gold sells for eight or nine 
rupees, and silver and gold coins are minted in the name of the 
Rajah, and shells are current, but copper pice is not in use. Musk» 
deer is found in the mountains of Ashara. The bladder of musk 
is large, and full of large pieces of musk, and is beautiful-looking. 
The aloes-wood, which grows in the mountains of Kamrup and 
Sadiah and Lakhugirah, is heavy and full of scent. No tax 
is levied from its subjects. From every house, out of every three 
persons, one person has to serve its Rajah, and in serving him, 
shows no laxity, and if laxity is visible, he is killed. The Rajah 
of that place dwells in a lofty building, and does not put his foot 
on the ground, and if he places his foot on the ground, he is de- 
prived of his rdj. And the people of tin's country have a false 
notion that tlieir progenitors were in heaven, and that at one time 
fixing a ladder of gold they came down to the earth, and that 
since then they have dwelt on earth. Hence the Rajah is called 
Sargi— and ‘Sarg’ in the Hindi language means ‘heaven.* And 

1 “ Naktirani ” or “Naktirani” has been identified with Deshrani, a 
pergana of Kamrup.— See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 76. 
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me Kajans oi tiiai country are powerful and notable. It ig said 
that when the Rajah of that place dies, his servants, male and 
female, with some conveniences and necessaries, and carpets 
and clothes and victuals together with a cUrdgh full of oil, are 
placed with him. in a sepulchral monument, securely covered over 
with strong logs of wood.^ 

And adjoining to Assam (Asham*) is Tibet, and adjoining Tibet, 
are Kbata and Machin.* The capital of Khata is ihgn Balij^,® 
which is at a distance of four days from the sea. It is said from 
Rhan to the seashore, a canal has been dug, and both 

sides of it have been solidly embanked. And in the mountains 
to the east of Asham towards TJtarakul, at a distance of fifteen 
days* journey, the tribes of Mari and Majmi dwell. In that 
mountain black deer and elephants are bred. Silver, copper and 
tin are procured from those mountains. The habits of those 
tribes (of Mari and Majmi) resemble those of the Assamese, and 
in beauty and refinement their females are superior to the women 
of Assam. They have a great horror for the gun, in regard to 
which they say ; “ It is a wicked thing, it shouts out, but does 

not move from its place, and an infant comes out of its belly, and 
kills human beings.** 

And between the south and east of Bengal, is situate a large 
tract called Arkhang (Arracan); ^ Chittagong adjoins it. The male 
elephant abounds there, horses are scarce, and camels and asses 
can be had at high prices. And cows and buffaloes are not to be 
found there, but there is an animal resembling cows and buffaloes, 
and of brown colour, which yields milk. Their religion is distinct 
from Islam and Hinduism. Barring their mothers, they can take 
all other women for their wives ; for instance, a brother may 
marry his sister. And the people never remiss in their obeisance 
to the authority of their sovereign and chief whom they style 

1 ** The account of the burial of Abom magnates is confirmed by receut 
disclosures of desecrated graves.” — See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 82, footnote. 

S China was long known to Asiatics under the name of Khntai or Khata 
or Khata and Machtn, 

3 Khan Baligh is the name given to Pekin ; it means the Court of the 
Great Khan. See D'Herbelot and YuIe^s Marcopolo. 

4 Arracan or the Magh country included Chittagong till a late period ; it 
formed a great Buddhist Kingdom, whilst adjoining it on the north was the 
Hindu Kingdom of Tipperah.— See Alamgirnamahy p. 940, wherein Arracan 
is called ” Rakhang,” and its inhabitants are called Maghs.” 
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‘Wali,’ are always firm in their allegiance to him. Women- 
soldiers turn out at darh^rs, whilst their husbands stay at home. 
The iji habitants are all black in colour, and their males do not 
keep beard. 

And adjoining to the country of Arkhang, is situate the country 
of Pegu,^ between the south and easfcof Bengal. And the military 
force of that country consists of an elephant-corps and infantry. 
White elephants are found in its jungles, and on its boundaries 
are mines of minerals and precious stones ; owing to this, enmity 
exists between the Piguans and the Arkhangians. 

And bordering on this tract is the country of Mag} The in- 
habitants are so many animals dressed up in human forms. They 
eat every animal of the earth and the sea that is procurable. 
They spare no animals. Their religion and law are all unsound. 
And they marry their sisters, born of different. mothers. And 
the pronunciations of their language are similar to those of the 
people of Tibet. 

And in the southern limits of Bengal, is situate the vilayet 
of Odisah (Orissa). From Laudahdalul to Malwah and the 
passage of the Chilkah lake, are its limits. In the period of the 
sovereignty of Saltan Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Padshah 
Qhazi, this country being conquered by Kalapahar was entered 
in the Diwan-i-Akbari and annexed to the Niztoat of Bengal. 
And its short account is this, that Kalapahar,® who was one of the 
nobles of Babar and who was bold and could work miracles, 
under order of Muhammad Akbar Pad§liah, engaged in conquer- 
ing that country with 12,000 select cavalry. Bajah Makand Deo, 

1 Pegu ia now a division of British Burmah comprising the districts of 
Rangun, Basseio, &c. 

* The Maghs and Arracanese were one race, their country being Arracan 
or Arkhang. They made constant raids in fleets of armed boats np the 
rirers of South-Eastern Bengal. During the Viceroyalty of the Mughul Viceroy 
of Bengal at Dacca, Nawab Shaista Khan, these raids were considerably 
checked, and several of the Magh fleets were captured at the mouth of the 
Megna River, and the fort of Chittagong was also re-stormed. The Maghs 
were also expelled from the island of Sandip. A large number of Magh 
settlers are to be found still in Chittagong, Bakarganj, Noakhali and Tipperah. 
Though originally Buddhists, they have now intermixed with the people, 
and have become Hinduised or semi-IIindaised. — See Alamgirnamah, p. 940. 

ft The first Muhammadan incnrsions into Jajnagaror Northern Orissa appear 
to have taken place about 1204 A.O. under Mahammad Shiran, an officer of 
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tlie ruler of that country, was very luxurious and given to in- 
dolence and ease. For six months he admitted the public to his 
audience, and attended to the management of the affairs of his 
country, and for six months he gave his body rest, and went to 
sleep. And if anyone awoke him during his period of slumber, 
he was sure to be killed. When the news of the arrival in that 
country of Kalapahar with the Imperial forces, came to the ear 
of the Rajah, he built the fort of Barahbatl,^ wliich is a strong 
fort, for his security, and entrenched himself in it. And placing 

Bakhtiyar Khilji, and Bubseqnently under Hussatnudin Iwaz, Tughan ]yian, and 
Tughral (see Tabaqat-i-Na^iri, pp. 157, 163, 244., 262). Under Husain Sliah» 
Ismail Ghazi invaded also Jajnagar or Orissa, sacked the capital Cuttack and 
successfully stormed the holy city, Puri (see J.A.S. 1874, p. 215 and do. 1872, 
p. 835). The complete defeat of the Hindus took place in 1567-68 A.O., when 
Sulaiman Kararani, King of Bengal, with a large army under his famous 
General Kalapahar advanced into Orissa and defeated the last independent 
Bajah Makand Deo under the walls of Jajpur and Katak. When subseqaently 
in Akbar’s time the Afghan Kingdom of Bengal was supplanted by the 
Mughuls, the Afghans in large numbers migrated into Orissa. In 1575 A.C., 
a great battle took place between Moghuls and Afghans (at Bajbanra, Badaoni 
p. 193) at Mughalmari, near Jaloswar in Balasore, in which Baud, the last 
Afghan king, was defeated, and Orissa practically shortly after (1592 A. C.) 
became a Mugbul Province, administered by the Mughul Viceroy of Bengal. 
In the Ain, Abul Fazl mentions that the Hindu rulers of Orissa had the title 
of Oajpatif or Lord of the Elephant. In the time of Nawab Ali Vardi Khan. 
Mughul Viceroy of Bengal, Orissa became the hunting-ground of Mahratta 
free-booters. The struggles between Ali Vardi and the Mahrattas are 
graphically described in the Seirul Mutakherin. See Tabaqat-i-Na§iri, 
Tarikh-i-FIrnz Akbarnamah and Makhzan-i-Afghani. Jajnagar is 

mentioned by Badaoni I, p. 283, as having been subdued by Ulugh Kh an in 
1323 A.G. or 723 A. H., in Ghiasuddln Tughlak’s reign, and is mentioned as 
having been subdued in 1360A.0., by Firuz Shah Tnghlak, Badaoni I, 248 and 
Tarikh Firuz Shahi by Shauns Seraj, p. 115. Seraj mentions that the idol of 
Jagannath was carried off to Delhi by Firuz Shah (p. 119). 

1 In the SSirnl- M fitakhe rin it is called Barahbati. The fort of Barahbati 
is on the south bank of the Mahanadi river, opposite to the city of Cuttack ; 
it is now in ruins. The following description of it is translated and sum- 
marised by me from the Seir “ The fort Barahbati with the city of Cuttack 
is situate on the strip of land lying between the rivers Mahanada and Kathajnri... 
The fort is on the bank of the Mahanada, and the circumference of its en- 
closing rampart is about three Kroh, The rampart is built of stone, brick, 
lime and cement, and a wide moat runs round the rampart. The city of 
Cuttack is situate on the banks of the Katbajuri river, and the distance 
between the fort and the city is about two KroK,.,** 
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proper forces for encountering the enemy, he himself, according 
to his old habit, went to sleep. Kalapahar, by successiye and 
numerous fightings, vanquished the Rajah’s forces, and brought 
to his subjection the entire dominion of Odisah (Orissa), so 
much so that he carried off the Rani together with all household 
goods and chattels. Notwithstanding all this, from fear of be- 
ing killed, no one was bold to wake up this drunkard of the sleep 
of negligence, so that Kalapahar had his hands free. After com- 
pleting the subjugation of the entire country, and investing the 
Fort of Barahbati, which was his (the Rajah’s) place of sleep, 
Kalapahar engaged in fighting. The officers and employes of the 
Rajah ^ summoning his clarion-players communicated the news of 
the whole affair through the reed of the clarion. When the news 
about Kalapahar went to the ear of that fortune-sleeper on the 
bed of sleep, which is brother of death, considering this affair 
as the event of the Day of Judgment, like the sleepers in graves, 
from the sound of the trumpet, sprang confounded from the sleep 
of oblivion, and making the movement of a slaughtered animal, 
devoted liis head to the swords of the warriors of Islam. The 
country of Orissa aiid the fort of Barahbati being subjugated, were 
added to the dominions under the sovereignty of the Musalman 
Emperors. The firm Muhammadan religion and the enlightened 
laws of Islam were introduced into that country. Before this, the 

t This was Rajah Mukund Deva, Haricandara, who reigned from 1660 to 
1568. Maknnd Deva was a Telugu by birth. In 1664-65 A.C, a treaty was 
concluded between Emperor Akbar and the Rajah, preceded by mutual des- 
patch of ambassadors on both sides (see Badaonl p. 76, wherein it is stated 
that Hasan Khan Khazanohi and Mahaputfr where sent by Akbar as ambassa- 
dors to the Rajah of Orissa). As mntual jealousies prevailed between Mughuls 
and Afghans, this political measure was adopted by Akbar, in order to serve 
as a counterpoise to the ambition of the Musalman Afghan King of Bengal, 
Sulaiman Karraram, who had planned to extend his Bengal Kingdom by 
annexing Orissa and also to prevent the latter from helping Akbar’s rebellious 
Governor of Taunpur, named Khan Zaman. Finding shortly after Akbar 
engaged in wars in the west, Sulaiman Kararani, the King of Bengal, attacked 
the Orissa Rajah, who had come close to the Ganges ; the Rajah fled to Fort 
Kotsama. The Bengal King detached a^force under Kalapahar, his general, to 
Orissa across Mayurbhanja and thence southward by the Kaoabasa river, 
Kalapahar ravaged Orissa, defeated the Rajah’s deputy, and shortly after the 
Bajah himself was killed, and Muhammadans Anally conquered Orissa in 1566 
A.O, After conquering Orissa, Sulaiman Karrarani (who reigned from A.C. 
1568 to A.O. 1572) left his Vazir, Khan Jahan Lodi, as Viceroy of Orissa with 
headquarters at Cuttack, and Qutlu as Governor at Puri* (BadaQni II, 174). 

8 
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Mixsalman Soverei^s exercised no authority over this country.^ 
Of the miracles of Kalapahfir,* one was this, that wherever in 
that country, the sound of his drum reached, the hands and the 
feet, the ears and the noses of the idols, worshipped by the 
Hindus, fell off their stone-figures, so that even now stone-idols, 
with hands and feet broken, and noses and ears cut off, are 
lying at several places in that country. And the Hindus pursuing 
the false, from blindness of their hearts, with full sense and 
knowledge, devote themselves to their worship ! 

It is known what grows out of stone : 

From its worship what is gained, except shame ? 

It is said at the time of return, Kalapahar left a drum in 
the jungle of K§onjhar, which is lying in an upset state. No 
one there from fear of life dares to set it up ; so it is related. 

And Jaggannath, which is a big temple of the Hindus, is in 
this Subah. It is said when the Hindus reach Parsutam, where 
Jagganniith is, in order to worship Jaggannath, first they shave 
their heads like Musalmans, and at the first door of the house 
of Shaikh Kabir,® who was a great saint of his time and whose 
parents were weavers, they eat and drink his food and water, 

1 This is not strictly correct. See note 7, p, 3 ante. 

2 Professor Blochmann has surmised that Kalapahar was originally a Hindu 
who embraced Islam, from the circumstance that his proper name was Raju. 
Mr. Beveridge in nis Analysis of Khurshid Jahan Numa has followed in 
Professor Blochmann’s wake. I see no warrant for this surmise. The 
Makhzan-i- Afghani and the Akbarnamah, contemporary records, would not 
have failed to notice this fact, if it were so ; for it would have been a matter 
of additional exultation to the Musalman historians. The text describes him 
as one of the “ Omrah of Babar*'; and Babar never dreamt of the policy 
of his grandson, Akbar, to employ Hindus in high military capacities or to 
make them his “ Omra.” Furthermore, the name Raju is current amongst 
Musalmans. (See Blochmann’s Jm, Vol. I, which mentions one Syed Raju of 
Barha and Badaoni, p. 323, Vol. 2, and Ain, Vol, 2, p. 371): BadinI, too, in the 

(p. 42, Vol. 1), mentions Kalapahar as a brother of 
Sikandar Shah {alias Ahmad Khan Sur of Sher ^ah*8 family) who occupied 
Biliar as tnyul under Akbar. (The Makhzan-i- Afghani gives a full description 
of Kalapahar’s conquest. He was killed in 1682 A.C. in a fight with Aziz 
Kokah between Colgeng and Rajmahal. 

8 Shaik Kabir flourished about the beginning of the 16th century daring 
the rule of Independent Musalman Kings in Bengal. He was the leader of a 
great theistio movement, the object in view being to harmonise Musalman 
and Hindu religions, and to teach votaries of both the great religions of India 
that they were af ter all children and worshippers of one God, that the Allah 
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which is called in the language of that country tarO>ni. Alter 
having done so, they proceed to worship their God of Jaggannath. 
At Parsutam, Hindus unlike their practice elsewhere, eat together 
with Musalmans and other races. And all sorts of cooked food 
sell in the bazar, and Hindus and Musalmans buy them and eat to- 
gether and drink together. 


o 

SECTION IL—DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN FEATURES 
OF THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

Be it known to the appraisers of the pearls of past chronicles that 
most of the historians have narrated that when Ham, son of Noh 
(Noah) the prophet (may he be in peace !), with the permission of 
his holy father, set himself to colonize the south, he girded up his 
loin for accomplishing this, and deputed his sons — the first of 
whom was Hind, the second Sind, the third H abash, the fourth 
Zanaj, the fifth Barbar, and the sixth Nubah — in all directions 
on colonizing expeditions. And the tract that each of them colo- 
nized was called after him. The eldest son, Hind, having come to 
the country of Hindustan, it was so named after him. And Sind 
in the company of his elder brother, having set himself to colonize 
the tract of Sind established himself there, and that was named 
after him. But Hind had four sons, the first was Purab, the 
second was Bang, the third was Dakin, and the fourth was Nahar- 
wal. And every tract that was colonized by each, is still called 
after him. And Dakin, son of Hind, had three sons, and the coun- 
try of Dakin was parcelled between them. Their names were 
Marhat, Kanar, and Talang ; and Dakhinans are all descended 
from him, and up to this time all the three tribes dominate there. 

And Naharwal had three sons, namely, Babruj, Kanoj and 
Malraj. After them cities were also named. 

of Masalmans is the Parmeshur of the Hindus, that they ought to be 
tolerant of each others creeds, and to regard each others as fellow-brethren 
The labours of Kabir may be placed between 1380 and 1420 A.C., and reflect 
not only credit on him, but illustrate what ethical and spiritual progress took 
place amongst the people of India under the impact of Islam. It may be 
added that on Kabir’s death, both Hindus and Musalmans claimed his 
body ; so catholic and liberal was he in his views. This great theistio move- 
ment set on foot by Kabir, received expansion in the following century by 
the labours of Chaitanya, the Nuddea leader of Vishnuism, in Bengal who 
flourished in the reign of Sultan Alau-d-din Husain ^hSh, King of Bengal. 
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And Pfirab, who was the eldest son of Hind, had forty-two sons, 
and, within a short time, their descendants multiplied and colo- 
nized different countries, and when they became numerous, they 
raised one of themselves to be the chief and to look after the 
manapfement of the realm. 

And Bang, the son of Hind, getting children born to him, colo^ 
nized the country of Bengal. The name of Bengal was originally 
Bang. And the reason why the word al was added to it, is this : 
d>l in the Bengali language means an ‘embankment’ or raised ground, 
which is placed round a garden or cultivation, so that floods may 
not enter it. As in ancient times, the chieftains of Bengal 
on lowlands which were situate at the foot of hills, used to raise 
monnds about ten cubits high and twenty cubits broad, and 
to make homes, cultivations, and buildings within them, people 
used to call this country Bangalah.^ The climate of Bengal 
IB temperate, and owing to proximity to the sea and owing 
to heavy rains, is very damp. The rainy season begins from 
the month of Urdi Bihisht,* which in Hindi is called Jaet^ and 
for six months the rains continue ; this is unlike other parts 
of Hindustan, where rains set in from the middle of the month 
of Khurdad, which the Hindis call Asar and last till Shahriwar 
which Hindis call A sin, for four months. In the rainy season, 
the lowlands of Bengal get flooded, and the climate becomes 
bad, especially towards the end of the rainy season. Human 
beings as well as animals become sick and die. The soil 
contains much damp, so that in many places they build two- 
storeyed buildings, made of lime and brick Notwithstanding 
that they make the floor of lime and brick, the lower rooms are 
not fit for habitation, and if any one lives there he soon falls sick. 
And owing to excessive humidity, the soil of Bengal has much 
power of sprouting, for instance, some sorts of paddy, in propor- 
tion to the rise of water, so long as they arc not inundated, shoot 

1 Abul Fa?l similarly in the Ain-i-Akbarl explains the origin of the term 
Bangalah. (See Jar. Tr., p. 115, Vol. 11). In the Tahaqat-i-Na^iriy the 
expression “ Bang ” is invariably used. In the Tarlkh’i~Firuz Shahid, the 
expression “ Bangalah ” or “ Bengal *’ is used. 

* The Persian Oalendar consists of twelve solar months, named (1) Farwar- 
dln (March), (2) Ardibihasht (April), (3) Khurdad (May), (4) Tir (June), 
(6) Mardad (July), (6j Shahriwar (August), (7) Mihr (September), (8) 
Aban (October), (9) Adar (November), (10) Di (December), (11) Bahman 
(January), (12) Sepandarmaz (February). See Richardson’s Pars. Diet, and 
also Ameer Ali’s History of Saroens, p. 316. 
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forth higher up and their ears do not sink under water, and similarly 
from one paddy- seed two or three seers of paddy are obtained 
in the case of certain sorts of paddy. And most of the lands 
grow three crops in a year. And the crop of that country is all 
paddy, whether fine or coarse. Other crops, such as wheat, barley 
and pulse, &o., are scarce. And strange to say the paddy crop 
grows in so much abundance that it needs not the rains in dry 
months nor the water of wells and rivers. But in cases of drought 
in the rainy season, the paddy crop is totally destTOyed.^ 

The dwellers in villages are loyal and submissive to their rulers, 
and unlike the Zemindars and tenants of other provinces of 
Hindustan, they do not fight with their rulers. They pay in the 
land revenue of each year in eight instalments in eight months, 
and the tenants personally pay their rents at the Kacheris, The 
appraisement of each crop is based on nasaq^ — and nasaq is 
a document which remains with the muharir ^ and the patwari ^ 
and the Karkun,^ with the seal of amil. But in afEairs relating 
to bargains of giving and taking and purchases and sales and other 
worldly matters, no race in all the four quarters of the globe is 
equal to the Bengalis in wickedness, duplicity, knavery and villainy. 
They do not consider loans repayable, and the promises which they 
pledge to perform in one day, they do not fulfil in one year. And 
the food of the natives of that kingdom, from the high to the low, 
are fish, rice, mustard oil and curd and fruits and sweetmeats. 
They also eat plenty of red chilly and salt. In some parts of this 
country, salt is scarce. The natives of this country are of shabby 
tastes, shabby habits and shabby modes of dress. They do not 
eat breads of wheat and barley at all. Meat of goats and fowls 
and ciarified-butter do not agree with their system. And there 
are many amongst them who, if they eat the same, cannot digest 
them, and vomit them out. The dress of both maples and females, 

1 Graphic descriptions of famines in India in past times will be found in 
the Tarlkh^i‘Firuz ShaM, Badaoni, and the Maasir-i^Alamgiri, 

* Abul Fa?.l in the Ain says: — “The harvests are always abundant, 
measarement is not insisted upon, and the revenue demands are determined 
by estimate of the crop. His Majesty Emperor Akbar in his goodness has 
confirmed this practice.*’ (See Ain-uAkhart^ Vol. 2, pp. 121-122). 

8 “ Muhrir is a clerk. 

4 ‘ Patwari * «= Village Accountant. — This functionary flourishes even now. 

6 “ Karkun ” was a supervisor over village patwaris, — he was an Imperial 
officer in charge of the accounts of a parganak. The “ Karkuns ** were in 
turn supervised by * Anuls ’ in charge of an aggregate of parganabs or a 
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of both the upper and lower classes, consists of one strip of 
cloth just sufficient to cover the private parts. The males wear one 
white strip of cloth, called generally a dhoti, which is tied from 
below the navel down to the leg, and a small turban about two or 
three cubits long is tied on the side of the head, so that the whole 
skull of the head and the hair are visible. And the females wear 
one atrip of cloth called a sari, half of it is wrapped round from 
below the navel to the leg, and the other half being drawn across 
a side is thrown down the neck. They are bareheaded, and do 
not wear any other cloth ; nor do they wear shoes and stockings. 
Both males and females daily rub mustard oil over their bodies, 
and bathe in tanks and rivers. The Bengali females do not observe 
pardah, and go out of their houses for the performance of 
evacuations and other household duties. And the wildness and 
habitation of this country are similar, in that the people erect 
huts of thatch, made up of bamboos and straw. Their utensils 
are generally earthen, and few are of copper. Whenever quitting 
one place they migrate to another, straightway they erect a 
thatched hut, similar to their former one, and collect earthen 
utensils. Most of their habitations are in jungles and forests, so 
that their huts are encircled with trees. Aud in case one of the 
huts catches fire, all the huts are burnt down, and after the con- 
flagration they get no trace of their habitations, except through 
trees which surrounded their huts. Most of them travel by water, 
especially in the rainy season, in which season they keep boats, 
small and large, for journeys and for going to and fro. For 
travelling by land, they have conveyances, such as singhasan * 
and palki aud jowalah. Elephants are captured in some parts 
of the country ; good horses are not procurable, aud, if had, they 
cost much. A curious sort of boat is made in this country for 
capturing forts. Aud it is in this wise : the boat is large, aud 

district. Here we get a glimpse of the old fiscal system in regard to its 
aocount'branch. In the coliectioD -branch of the Musalman fiscal system, 
Shiqdare (corrupted into Hindu family names Sikdars) presided over Mahals, 
MajmvMhdars (corrupted into Hindu family names of Mozumdars) presided 
over a group or circle of Mahals or a Turf, and over an aggregate of Mahals 
or Turfs, corresponding to a modern District, an Amil presided, and over an 
aggregate of Districts or a Division, the Districts, there was a local Diwan. 
The last two functionaries were generally Musalmans, whilst the first two 
subordinate functionaries were almost invariably Hindus. 

1 Singhasan ” of our author corresponds to Abul B’ajTB ‘‘Sukhasan ” in 
the Ain. (See Ain^uAhhari, VoL 2, p, 126). 
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the prow of it, which is called in the dialect of the country 
is made so high that when it is placed alongside the wall 
of a fort, people from the boat can get on to the wall from it, and 
enter the fort. And a kind of carpet is manufactured from the 
linseed plant, which is very pretty and much liked. And preciou§ 
stones, pearls, jasper, and ruby do not exist in this country. From 
other countries these are imported into the ports of this Subah. 
And the best fruit of this country is mango, which in some parts is 
large, sweet, and without strigns, and tasty, and has a small stone. 
And the tree of three years’ growth — of the height of a man- - 
bears fruit. And large oranges, which are called kaunla, and small 
oranges, which are called nSirangi^ grow well in this country. And 
varieties of citrons are available. And lemons, pineapples, cocoa- 
nuts, betelnuts, palm-fruits, jack-fruits and plantains have no end. 
And grapes and melons, Ac., do not grow here ; though the seeds 
of melons and grafts of vines have been often planted in this 
country, they have never thrived. Siigarcanes, good, delicate and 
sweet, red, white and black in colour, grow here in abundance ; 
ginger and pepper in some parts grow abundantly, and betel 
leaves also grow in abundance, and silk is also produced well and 
in abundance here. Good silk-stuffs are manufactured in this 
country, and cotton- fabrics of good quality are turned out here. 
Rivers, small and large, are plenty in this country, and the prac- 
tice of digging tanks is very common. People iii this country 
seldom drink the water of wells, because everywhere the water of 
tanks and rivers is found in abundance. And generally the water 
of wells is salt, but with a little digging of the soil water 
comes out. 

And the best of rivers is the Ganges (Gang), which rises 
from the northern mountains of Hindustan at the point called 
Goumukhah. flows through the provinces of Hindustan, Parrakha- 
bad, Alahabad, and Behar into Bengal, and in Bengal at a place 
called Qazihata,^ within the Sarkar of Barbakabad, it is named 
Padda. Prom this place, a branch of the Ganges separates, flows 
down Murshidabad, and at Nadiah joins the Jaiangi river, and then 
flows into the sea. This branch is called Bhagriatl, and it goes 
towards Chittagong, flowing through the sea. The Ganges at 
Alahabad joins the rivers Joun (or Jamna) and Sursati, and near 

i Qazihata mentioned by Abul Fa?l in the Ain and quoted by onr author 
appears to be Hajrahatti, on the left bank of the Podda, now also a ferry 
place, near the entrance of the Baral river, below Rampur BoaHa. 
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HSjipur it unites also with the Gandak, the Sam and the Son, 
and becomes very broad. And the place where the three rivers 
unite is called Tirbini by Hindus, and its sanctity in the eye 
of the Hindus is immeasurable. And the Ganges, Sursati, and 
Joun or (Jamna), in flowing towards Chittagong and the sea, 
branch off in a thousand rivulets. And Hindus have written 
volumes on the sanctity of these rivers. Considering the water 
of these rivers sacred, they fancy that bathing there washes 
off the sins of a lifetime ; especially bathing at certain ghSits 
of the Ganges, such as Benaras, Alahabad, and Hardwar, is 
regarded as very sacred. The rich amongst the Hindus, getting 
their supplies of the Ganges water from long distances, take 
particular care of it, and on certain auspicious days, worship 
the same. The truth of the matter is, that the water of the 
Ganges, in sweetness, lightness, and tasteness has no equal, and 
the water of this river, however long kept, does not stink. There 
is no river bigger than it in Bengal. 

And another of the big rivers of Bengal is the Brahmaputra, 
which flows from the regions of Khata towards Koch, and thence 
by the way of Bazuha flows down into the sea. In the environs 
of Chittagong, it is called the Megna. The smaller rivers are 
countless. On both banks of most of the rivers, paddy is culti- 
vated. Another feature of this country, unlike that of other coun- 
tries of Hindustan, is that they cut grafts of mango and lemon-trees, 
and plant them, and these, in the very first year, bear fruit. 

SECTION III.— RELATING TO A DBwSCRIPTION OF CBR- 
TAIN TOWNS AND FOUNDATION OF CERTAIN 
CITIES IN THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

The city of Lakhnautl, which in past times was the Capital of 
Bengal, was founded by Sangaldib, It is said that at the time 
when Firuz Rai, the Rajah of Hindustan, being defeated by Rus- 
tam Dastan,^ fled to Tirhut, and from there fleeing to the moun- 
tains of Jharkhand * and Gondwarah,^ died, Rustam Dastan, who 

I Dastau was the title of BuBtam, the Persian Hercules — otherwise called 
Ruatam Zal. 

* “ Jharkand *’ was the name by which, what we now call, “ Chntia Nagpur ** 
was known in Muhammadan times ; whilst “ Bharkundah ** denoted “ Sonthal 
Parganas including Birbbum.” 

8 1 think “ Gondwarah ” in the text here is a copyist's mistake for “ Gond- 
wanah •* which has been identified with the Central Provinces," of which 
the capital is Garha- Katanga (Jabalpur). 
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was displeased with his insolence, not bestowing the kingdom of 
Hindustan on the Rajah’s children, awarded the sovereignty of 
Hindustan to a Hindu, named Suraj.^ Suraj became a powerful 
Rajah, subjugated the kingdom of the Dakhln and also the king- 
dom of Bengal. When Suraj died and the sovereignty passed to his 
son, Bahraj, disturbances occurring in all parts of the kingdom, 
ambition showed itself in every head, and at length a Brahmin, 
named Kedar, coming out from the mountains of Sawalik, and be- 
coming victorious after fightings possessed himself of the reins of 
sovereignty. Towards the end of his reign, a person named Sangal- 
dib,* emerging from the environs of Kuch, which adjoins the limits 
of Bengal, brought to bis subjection, first, the countries of Bengal 
and Behar, and then fighting against Kedar became victorious, and 
building the city of Lakhnauti,^ made it his capital. And for 

I It is worthy of note that there is a town called Suraj-garh (or fort of 
Suraj) in Monghyr district, on the sonthern banks of the Ganges, and close 
to Manlanagar, where there is also an old Muhammadan Khanqah founded by 
Mahabat Jang. 

* In Firishta, * ghangal.’ In the list of Hindu kings given in the Ain-i- 
Akbarl, I do not find this name. 

• The authentic history of the city begins with its conquest in 1198 A.C. 
(694 A.H.) by the Muhammadans, who made it Itheir first capital in Bengal. 
(See Tabaqat-i-Na 9 irI, p. 161, Pers. Text). This was the period when were 
erected numerous mosques and other Muhammadan buildings. ( See Hunt. 
Imp. Gazetteer, Vol. Ill, p. 333, also Ravenshaw’s and Creighton’s “ Ruins 
of Gaur ”). When the Musulman kings of Bengal established their inde- 
pendence, they transferred the seat of government to Sunargaon and Pan- 
duah. Fanduah was soon after deserted, and the royal residence re-transferred 
to Ganr, whilst Sunargaon continued as capital of East Bengal. Minhajus 
Siraj visited the city in 641 H. or 1245 A.C., and gives an account of it in 
his Tabaqit-i’Nasirl. (p. 162, Pers. Text) Abul Fa?l in the Ain notices it 
(see p. 123, Vol, 2, Am, Jar. Tr.), and states that the city was known in his 
time both as Lakhnanti and Ganr, and that the latter epithet was changed 
to Jinnatabad *’ by Emperor Humayun. Badaini (p. 68, Vol. 1, Pers. Text) 
states that Bakhtiyar Ghori founded a city and named it after himself ‘ Gour.’ 
The capital was shifted in Sulaiman KararanPs time further westward to 
Tandah. During the conquest of Bengal by the Mnghnls under the Em- 
peror Akbar, Gaur again became the headquarters of the Mughnl Govern- 
ment, and the Muf^ul Imperialists under Munaim j^an, Khan-i-Khanan, 
the first Mu|^ul Viceroy of Bengal, occupied it. A pestilence, however, broke 
out, in course of which Munaim died — and also thousands of troops and 
people dauly (see pp, 318 and 376, Am, Vol. 1, Bloch’s Tr. and Badaonlf Vol. 2, 
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two thousand years it remained the Capital of Bengal. In the 
time of the MngJiul Emperors it became ruined, and instead of it 
Tandah became the Viceregal Capital. Afterwards Tandah was 
also rained, and Jahanglrnagar, and lastly Mur^idabad, became 
the Viceregal Capital. The reason for the name of Gaur is un- 
known, but it is guessed that in the period of the rule of the sons 
of Nojgoriah, perhaps this name was given. And Emperor 
Humayun, considering Gaur an inauspicious name, changed it to 
Jinnatabad. This city at present is in complete ruin, and has 
become the haunt of lions and tigers. Excepting traces of gates 
of the fort, and dilapidated buildings, and the mosque, and founda- 
tions of the building of Qadam- Rasul, nothing else exists. 

The place where moiiarchs dwelt in gardens with friends. 

Has become the abode of crows and vultures and the haunt 
of lions and jackals ! 

Gaur contained a large fort, traces whereof are still visi- 
ble. On the eastern side of the city are the lakes of Jhatiah and 
Bhatiahand other lakes, and the embankment^ continues from that 
to this time, though it was stronger and kept out the flood of water 
in the rainy season, when the city was in a flourishing condition. 
At present, in the rainy seavson, boats pass across it, and every- 
thing is inundated. Towards the north of the Fort, to the dis- 

p. 217), and the Mnghul metropolis of Bengal was removed to Tandah, and 
thenoe shortly after to Rajmahal or Akbarnagar, which remained the capital 
of Bengal, until it was removed to Dacca or Jahangirnsgar, and lastly to 
Murshidabad. Dr. Buchanan- Hamilton places the inhabited area of Gaur at 
20 square miles, ooutaining over 600,000 souls. The author of Khurshed 
Jahannuma notes the following principal buildings as still existing: — . 

1. The Qadam-Rasul, a square, one-domed building in the enclosure of the 
Fort, erected by Sultan Nn§rat §hah, son of Sultan Allaudin Husain ghlh in 
937 A.H. (1630 A.C.). 

2. The Minar, north-east of the Qadam-Rasul, built by Sultan Piruz Shah 
The height of the Minar is about 60 cubits, and its circumference about 5. 
cubits. Firnz reigned in 893 A.H. (1487 A,C.). 

When I visited Gaur from Maldah in 1887 I found also portions of the 
rampart, the gateway, and the Qadam-Rasul building yet extant 

I The embanked road a bridge is described in Tabaqat-i-Nasiri fp. 162). 
It connected Lakhnauti with Lakhnur in Kar on the western side, and 
Lakhnauti with Deooote in Barind on the eastern side, and was constructed 
by Hussamuddiu Iwuz alias Sulj,au Ghiasuddin. 
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tance of one Icor^ a large building of ancient times existed, and 
also a tank called Peasbari — the water where of was noxious, who- 
ever drank it became attacked with bowl-diseases and died. It 
is said that in past times, criminals were imprisoned in that tank, 
and by drinking the water of it they immediately died. And Em- 
peror Akbar, taking pity, put a stop to this form of panishment, 

o 

CITY OF MURSfilDABAD. 

The city of Mur§bidabad^ is a large town situate on the banks 
of the river Bliagirati. Both banks of the river are populated. 

1 Murshidabad was the latest Muhammadan Capital of Bengal, its immedi- 
ate predecessor for over 100 years being Dacca or Jahangirnagar, in Eastern 
Bengal. In 1704 A.C., Murshid Quli Khan also known as Jafar Khan (then 
the Mughul Diwan) falling out with Prince Azim-ns-shln, the Mughnl Vice- 
roy or Nawab at Dacca, transferred the seat of government from Dacca to 
the little town of Makhsusahad. and named the place after himself “ Murshida- 
bad.” After the battle of Plassey in 1757 A.C., Clive on entering Murshida- 
bad describes it thus : This city is as extensive, populous, and rich as the 
city of London . . . The inhabitants, if inclined to destroy the Europeans, 
might have done so with sticks and stones.** Even after the battle of Plassey, 
Murshidibad remained for some years the seat of administration. The result 
of the battle of Plassey was at the time appreciated both by Clive and the 
people, for the reason that it ended the misrule of Sirajudauta, who had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious both to the people and the English by his youthful 
pranks and vagaries ; it was not regarded at the time as interferitg with 
Musulman sovereignty : it merely affected the substitntion of a new Nawab 
(Mir Jafar) for Sirajudanla. In 1765, the East India Company received 
the grant of DlwanI or financial administration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
from the Mugjiul Emperor of Delhi, Shah Alam, and in the following year 
Lord Clive, as the Emperor*s Diwan, presided in person at the Puniya, or 
annual oolleotion and settlement of revenues. On this occasion, the young 
Nawab Nazim (as administrative and military representative of the Mnghnl 
Emperor of Delhi) sat on the masnadj with the Diwan (Lord Clive) on his 
right hand. The work of administration still remained in the hands of 
Muhammadan officials. In 1772, Warren Hastings removed the Supreme, 
Civil, and Criminal Courts from MurshidabSd to Calcutta, but after three 
years the Criminal court (Nizamat Adalat) was re-transferred to Murghi- 
dabad, and it was only in 1790, under Lord Cornwallis, that the entire 
revenue, civil, and criminal staff were posted in Calcutta. The Murshidibad 
Mint, the recognized emblem of metropolitan supremacy, was abolished in 
1799. Thenceforth, Murshidabad has been left only as the residence of the 
^^awab, a descendant of Mir Jafar, and now it has ceased to be of importance. 
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In tlie beginning, a merchant named Ma^sus t^lian built a 
serai or guest-house there, and called the place Ma^susabad. 
The houses of a few shop-keepers were placed there. In the 
reign of Emperor Aurangzib Alamgir, Nawab Jafar Khan 
Nasiri, who held the oflSce of Diwan of Orissa, received the title of 
Kar^alab £han and obtained the office of Diwan of Bengal. 
After his arrival at Jahangirnagar, otherwise called Dhakah 
(Dacca), which at that time was the Viceregal Capital and where 
from before Prince Azim-u-shan, who had been appointed Vice- 
roy by Emperor] Aurangzib (as will be setforth here after) lived, 
finding that he (Jafar Khan) could not pull on with the Prince, 
put forward the pretext that the mahals of Bengal were at a long 
distance from that place (Dacca), separated himself from association 
with the Prince, and established himself at Makhsusabad, and placed 
there the Amlas of Zemindars, and Qanungos and other officials em- 
ployed in connection with the Revenue Administration of Crown- 
lands. And at Dughariah. which was quite a wilderness, he erected 
a palace, established the Board of Revenue (Dewankhanah) and the 
Court of Exchequer, and made collections of the Imperial revenue. 
And when he was appointed permanently Subahdar (Viceroy) of 
Bengal and Orissa in addition to the office of Diwan, with the 
title of Murshid Quli Khan and with the gift of a valuable KhiPat, 
and of the standard and the Naqarah (a royal drum) and the 
advancement of Mansah, on arrival at Makhsusabad, he improved 
the city, and called it after his own name “ Mur^idabad/* And 
establishing a mint ^ there, he had the words “ struck at Mur§hi- 
dabad ” inscribed on the coins. From that time, this city became the 
Viceregal seat. It is a beautiful city. Its inhabitants, in the society 
of the Subahdars, being thrown into contact with the people of 
Delhi, in point of refinement of manners and conversation, re- 
semble the people of Hindustan, unlike those of other parts 
of Bengal. Amongst its buildings, none that was seen was note- 
worthy, except the Imambarah building, which was erected by 

I It may be of interest to note here that the following mint towns existed 
in Bengal during the earlier Muhammadan kings : (1) Lakhnantf. (2) Firus- 

abad (Panduah), (8) SItgaon, (4) ghahr-i-Nau (not identified), (5) Ghiyaspar. 
(6) Snnarglon, (7) Muaesamabad (i.s*, Sylhet or Mjmensingh), (8) Fatha- 
bid (Farldpur town), (9) Ehalifatabad (Bagerhat town in Jessore), and (10) 
Husainabad (probably close to Gaur) f See Thomas* Initial Coinage ” and 
Blochmaiin*s Contributions). 
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Nawab Siraja-d*daalah. Its praise is beyond description ; its 
equal is not to be found in the whole of Hindustan. Although at 
present one-tenth of it does not exist, yet a remnant of it is a fair 
specimen of the original edifice. These two verses of Maulana 
‘Urfi ^irazi,^ (May peace of God be on him !) being found to be 
apposite to the present case, are transcribed below ; — 

How much of morning is known to the dwellers at its gate, 
In that in its neighbourhood, the sunset has no access ; 
Wonderful is the fairness of the building, that in gazing at it, 
The glance does not turn back to the socket from the sight 
of the wall! 

And the palaces of Mutijhil * and Hirajihl, which were most 
beautiful, at present have been dug up from their foundations, and 
are in complete ruin* 

o 

PORTS OP HtTQIILl AND SITGAON. 

The Torts of Hughli and Sdtgdon ® are at a distance of half a 
haroh from each other. In former times, Satgaon was a large 
city, thickly populated, and was the seat of a Governor. And 
the factories of the Christian Portugese, and of other traders were 
also there. When Satgaon fell into ruin owing to its river silt- 
ing up, the port of Hug^li became populous* The Faujdars of 

1 Urfi was a famous Persian poet of Shiraz, attached to the Court of Em- 
peror Jahangir. He possessed poetical genius of a high order, and was much 
appreciated by the Emperor. I published an English translation of. some of 
his Odes ” or ** Qasaid,” many years ago. 

* The palace of Mutijhil was for several years, after the installation of 
Nawab Mir Jafar, the residence of the British Political Resident attached to 
the Court of the Nawib Nazims of Bengal. 

S Satgaon, the ancient royal port or “ Ganges Regia of Bengal. It lay at 
the point of junction of the Hughll and the holy Saraswltl. The river Saras- 
wati silted up during the first-half of the sixteenth century, and the Por- 
tuguese mei^hants found that the harbour of Satgaon was no longer practica- 
ble, and accordingly fixed their port at Gholaj^at in 1537, a few miles lower 
down on the same east bank of the river. Gholayhat soon became the chief 
emporium, and took the name of the river, that is, Hughli town or part. 
SHgion is now become a petty village, though when I visited it from Hug|U 
in 1888, I found traces of a mined mosqne. The first mention of Satgaon 
that I find in Muhammadan history is in the reign of Sultan Ghiasnddin Tngh- 
luk ghah who invaded Bengal to chastise Bahadur ^ah. King of Sunargaon. 
(See pp 45-46 Tarikh-i-Firazshahi). 
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this port had always been appointed directly by the Emperors of 
Delhi, and had little concern with the Nazims or Viceroys of 
Bengal. Nawab Jafar Eban brought the office of Eanjdar of this 
port within his jurisdiction, as an appendage to the Nizamat and 
Diwani of Bengal, as will be mentioned hereafter, if God pleases. 
And in tliat the abovementioned Nawab placed the centre of the 
financial resources of the country of Bengal upon the customs- 
duties levied from traders, he maintained peaceful and liberal re- 
lations with the merchants of England, China, Persia, and Turan, 
and beyond the legitimate imports he did not levy one dam 
oppressively or against the established usage. Hence the port of 
Hughli, in his time, became more populous than before. And 
merchants of all the ports of Arabia and and English 

Christians who were ship-owners and wealthy Mughuls made their 
quarters there ; but the credit of the Mughul merchsuts was 
greater than that of merchants belonging to other classes. The 
English were absolutely prohibited from erecting towers and build- 
ing bazars and forts and moats. After this, when oppression and 
extortion of the Faujdars increased*, the port of Hu gh li declined, 
and Calcutta owing to the liberality and protection afforded by the 
English, and the lightness of the duties levied there, became 
populous. ^ 

THE CITY OF CALCUTTA. 

The City of Calcutta* in past times was a village m tdluqali 
endowed in favour of Kali, which is the name of an idol which is 
there. Inasmuch as in the language of Bengal, ‘ Karta * and 


1 Ajam* The Arabs divided the races of the world into the Arabjs and the 
AJanus or non- Arabs. Persia Proper was called Irakd-Ajam. 

* In 1696 A.O., it is mentioned in the Am-i-Akbari as a rent-paying village 
named “ Kalikatta ” under Sarkir Satgaon. (See Am, p. 141, Vol. 2, Jar. Tr.) 
In 1686, in consequence of a rupture with the Musulrnan authorities at 
Hufi^ll port, the English merchants, led by their Chief, Job Charnook, were 
obliged to quit their factory there and to retreat to Sutanati (now a northern 
quarter of Calcutta). Their new settlement soon extended itself southwards 
first over the village of “ Kalikatta ” (between the present Customs-House and 
the Mint) and subsequently over the village of Gobindpur (which existed to 
the south of the present site of Fort William). In 1689, it became the head- 
quarters of the servants of the East India Company employed in Bengal 
factories. In 1696, the original Fort William was built, being replaced by a 
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Kata'^ means “ master’* or “lord,” therefore tliis village was 
named Kallkata, meaning that its owner was Kali. Gradually, by a 
process of the modulation of the tongue, the alif and the ea being 
dropped it was called Kalkata^ The following is the account of the 
foundation of this city and the establishment of tlie English factory 
there. In the period of the Nizamat of Nawab Jafar Eban, the 
factory of the English Company, which existed in the port of 
Hughli, close to Lakhoghat and Maghulpurah, suddenly after sun- 
set when the English Chiefs were at dinner commenced crumbling 
down ; the English Chiefs harum-scarum ran out, and saved them- 
selves from this whirlpool of destruction. But all their chattels 
and properties were washed away by the tide. Many cattle and 
some human beings also perished. Mr. Charnock, the English 
Chief, purchasing the garden of Benares, the Company’s Gu- 
mashta, which was situate in Lakhoghat. adjoining to the town, 
cut down its trees, and laid the foundation of a facjtory, and com- 
menced erecting two-storeyed and three-storeyed buildings. When 
the boundary walls were completed and they were about to roof 
them witli the main beams, the nobility and the gentry of the Sayyid 
and Mu g hul tribes, who consisted of rich merchants, represented 
to MirNasir, Faujdar of Hu g hll, that when the strangers would 
get upon the terraces of their high buildings, it would interfere 
with the sanctity and privacy of their ladies and families. The 
Faujdar communicated the gist of this state of things to Nawab 
Jafar Khan, and subsequently deputed there all the Mughal a 
and the whole of the nobility and the gentry. These, in the 
presence of the Nawab, set forth their grievances. Nawab Jafar 
Khan despatched an order to the Faujdar prohibiting absolutely 
the English from placing a brick over a brick and from laying a 
timber over a timber. The Faujdar, directly on the receipt of the 
order of prohibition, directed that none of the masons and 

new one in 1742, the above three villages being pnrchased in 1700 from Prince 
Azam, son of Emperor Aurangzeb. In 1756, the town was sacked and Port- 
William captured by Nawab Sirajn-d-daulah, who changed its name to 
Alinagar. In January 1757 it was re-taken by the English under Admirals 
Watson and Clive. A new fort, the present Port William, was commenced 
by Clive, but it was finished in 1773, when the maidan was also opened ont 
In this connection, it may be added, that the anthor of the “ 8eiru] Muta- 
kherin,*’ though hostile to Sira jn-ci-daulah, and though a contemporary historian, 
does not say a word about the Black Hole” affair! 
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carponterB should do work in connection with the buildings, and 
in consequence the buildings remained incomplete. Mr. Charnock, 
getting enraged, prepared to fight. But as he had a small 
force and except one ship, no other ships were then there, and 
besides the authority of Nawab Jafar Khan was overawing, and 
the Muglials were numerous, and the powerful Faujdar was on 
their side, seeing no good in shaking hands and feet, of necessity, 
raised the anchor of the ship. And diiecting from the top 
of the deck of the ship a lense-burner towards the populous 
part of the town alongside the bank of the river including 
Chandanagore, he set it on fire and started. The Faujdar, in 
order to enquire into this matter, wrote to the ofl&cor in charge of 
the garrison of Makhwa to the effect that the ship should not be 
allowed to pass on. The above officer placed across the river an 
iron chain, every link whereof was ten seers in weight, and which 
had been kept ready alongside the wall of the fort for the purpose 
of blocking the passage of the boats of the Arracanese and Magh 
enemies, by being drawn from one bank of the river to the other. 
The ship on arriving at the chain got blocked, and could not 
move down further. Mr. Charnock cut up the chain with an 
English sword and effected his passage through, and sailed down 
with the ship to the sea, and started for the country of the Dakhin. 
In that, the Emperor Aurangzeb at that time was in the Dakhin, 
and the Mahratta free-booters had cut off supplies of food-grains 
from all sides, a great famine occurred amongst the Imperial 
troops. The Chief of the (English) factory in the Karnatik 
supplied the Imperial army with food-stuffs, carrying the same on 
board the ships, and thus rendered loyal and good service. The 
Emperor Aurangzeb being pleased with the English, enquired as to 
what the English Company prayed for. The English Chief peti- 
tioned for the grant of a Sanad (Royal patent), permitting the 
erection of factories in the Imperial dominions, and especially the 
erection of the Bengal factory. The petition was granted by the 
Emperor, and an Imperial Farman (patent) was issued, remitting 
all customs on ships of the English Company, and directing the 
levy from them of Rs. 3,000, by way of tribute to the Royal 
Customs-house, and permitting the erection of a factory. Mr. 
Charnock, with the Impeiial Farman and orders, returned from 
the Dakhin to Bengal, and at a place called Cbauak (Barpackpur) 
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landed. He sent agents with presents, tribute, and gifts, &c., to 
Nawab Jafar Khan, and obtained permission to build a factory at 
Calcutta, in accordance with the Imperial Sanad, and building a 
new factory there, devoted himself to the improvement of the 
town, and opened trading transactions with Bengal. To this day 
the factory is notable. 

Calcutta is a large city on the banks of the river BhagiratL 
It is a large port, and the commercial emporium of the English 
Company, and is subject to them. Small ships, called sloops, 
always every year come to that port from China, England, and 
other parts, and many remain there. At present, this city is the 
place of residence of the English Chiefs and officers and employes. 
The buildings are solidly made of lime and brick. As its soil is 
damp and salt, from proximity to the sea, the buildings of that 
city are two-storeyed and three-storeyed. The lower rooms are 
unfit for dwelling. The buildings are constructed after those of 
England ; they are well- ventilated, commodious, and lofty. The 
roads of^that city are broad and paved with pounded brick. And 
besides the English Chiefs, the Bengalis, the Armenians, dsc., there 
are also rich merchants. The water of wells in this city, owing to 
salt, is unfit for drinking, and if anyone drinks it, he suffers much 
In summer and rainy seasons, the water of the river also become 
bitter and salt ; but the water of tanks, which are plenty, is 
drunk. The sea is forty Karoh distant from this place ; within 
every day and night the water of the river has one flow and one 
ebb. At times of full moon, for three days, the tide comes furiously 
once in course of a day and night. It shows a wonderful condition 
and a strange furiousness. It drives across the banks many boats, 
and wrecks them, but those which are not on the sides of the rivers 
are left undamaged. Consequently, on that day, at that place 
boats, both small and large, are left without anchor. This tide in 
the language of Bengal is called hdw, and the tide which occurs 
daily is called yodr. An earthen fort has been erected to the south, 
outside the city. The English are wonderful in ventors. To re- 
late its praise is difficult; one ought to see it, to appreciate it. 
Viewed externally from any of the four sides, the quadrangular 
rampart looks low like the slopes of tanks; but viewed internally, 
it looks lofty. Inside the fort, there are large and lofty buildings. 
Wonderful workmanship has been displayed in the construction of 
the fort ; and other curious and rare workmanships are visible ip 
5 
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this city. In point of beauty of its edihces and the novelty of its 
arts, no city is equal to it, barring Dehli, which is unique. But its 
drawback is that its aii- is putrid, its water salt, and its soil so 
damp that the ground, though protected by roof, and cemented 
with brick and lime, is damp owing to excessive moisture, and 
the doors and walls, to the height of two or three cubits, are 
also wet and damp. For four months of winter, the climate is 
not very unhealthy, but during eight months of summer and rainy 
seasons, it is very unhealthy. At the present day, when since a 
few years the countries of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa have passed 
into the possession of the Chiefs of the English Company, this 
city has become the seat of Government of these dominions. The 
head of these Chiefs, who is styled Governor-General, resides 
in this city, and his deputies are appointed and sent out to each 
district, and remit to Calcutta the revenue-collections from each 
district.^ The officers of the Board of Revenue are in Calcutta. 
Wonderful is the City of Calcutta in Bengal ; 

For it is a model of China and England. 

Its buildings please the heart and the soul. 

And tower to the height of the air. 

A master-hand has wrought such workmanship in it. 

That everything is apaint and everything beautiful. 

From the exquisite workmanship of the English, 

Reason, in contemplating it, becomes confounded. 

Until 1707, when Calcutta was first declared a Presidency, it bad been 
dependent on the older English settlement at Madras. From 1707 to 1773 
it was on an equal footing with presidencies at Madras and Bombay. In 
1773, an Act of Parliament was pnssed, under which it was declared that the 
Presidency of Calcutta should exercise a sort of general control over other 
potseBsions of the English East India Company, that the Chief of the Presi- 
dency of Calcutta should be called Governor- General. In 1772, Warren 
Hastings had given into the hands of the servants of the Esst India Com- 
pany the general administration of Bengal which hnd hitherto been in the 
hands of Muhammadan Ni? amat officials, and bad removed the Treasury from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta. . The latter town thus became both the capital of 
Bengal and the seat of Supreme Government. In 1834, the Governor-General 
of Bengal was created Governor- General of India, and was allowed to appoint 
a Deputy -Govern or of Bengal to manage the affairs of Bengal in bis absence. 
In 1854, a separate Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for Bengal, Bebar, 
and Orissa. 

(See Wilson’s Early Annals of the “ English in Bengal Bnckland’a ** Bengal 
pnder Lieutenant-Governors.’*) 
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The hat-wearing- English dwell in it, 

They are all truthful and well-behaved. 

The dwellings are like these, the dwellers are like those, 
How far can I detail their praises ? 

Its streets are clean and paved, 

The air every morning passes through and sweeps them. 

In every alley moonlike faces move about. 

Robed in pretty and clean dresses. 

Their faces are bright with radiance, like the moon, 

You might say the moon has become the earth- trotter. 

One is like the moon, another is like Jupiter, 

Another is like Venus in effulgence. 

When large numbers, like wanderiiig stars, stroll about, 

The alleys resemble the milky- way. 

You see, if you go to bazar, 

The rare goods of tlie world there. 

All the articles that exist in four quarters of the globe. 

You find in its bazar, without search. 

If I were to depict the people of art therein. 

The pen would fail to pourtray such a picture. 

But it is well known to all, [England. 

That pre-eminence in workmanship pertains to China and 
Its plain is level like the surface of the sky, 

Roads are fixed on it, like the equator. 

People, whilst promenading in gardens. 

Like wandering stars, meet each other in their walks. 

Such a city in the country of the Bengalis, 

No one had seen, no one had heard of. 

Ohandannagor ^ (Chandarnagar) alias Farashdangah, is twelve 
karok distant from Calcutta. The factory of the Christian French 
is situated there. It is a small town on the bank of the river 
Bhagirati. There is a French Chief there. He is the administra- 
tor of the affairs and mercantile concerns of that town. The 
English Chiefs have no authority there. Similarly at Qhuqbarah 
(Chinsurah *), the Dutch hold authority. 

t Ohandanagore, founded as a small French settlement in 1678, rose to 
mercantile importance under Dupleix in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

^ In the seventeenth century, the Dutch merchants who had hitherto resid- 
^ at Satgaon and Hdghli ports, founded their factory and port at Chin- 
mrah, a little below Hu|^U town. 
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QjbuoJbarah, or Chinsurah, which adjoins the port of Hu gh ll. is 
to the south of that port, and is one karoh to the north of Chandar- 
nagor. And similarly Qiirampur (Sirampur) ^ is on the banks 
of the same river, opposite to Ql^anak (Barackpur). The factory 
of the Danes is there, and it is also called Dinamarnagar. In 
these places, besides the owners of the factories, no one else has 
authority, 

TOWN OP WrnIAH.^ 

In former times it was called Pargana-i-bavili. Rupees 32,000 
were its revenue collections. Since the Rajah of Birnagar also 
had a force of 15,000 cavalry and infantry^ and other inhabitants 
of that part of the Chakwar tribe, &C., were l efractory and of 
plundering propensity, and used to annoy much the travellers, 
therefore on the limits of the Murang, ^ the fort ^ of Jalalgadah, 
to a distance of two karohs from Purniah, was erected, and a com- 
mandant, in charge of the fort, was posted there. In compliance 
with the petition of Nawab Saif Khan,^ grandson of Amir Khan 
the elder, who enjoyed the name and title of his father, and was 
descended from Syeds and illustrious Omra, and had royal con- 
nections, Nawab Jafar ghan applied to Emperor Auiangzeb for 
the former’s deputation, and accordingly Saif Khan was deputed for 
the purpose of chastising the Rajah of Birnagar^ and other mal- 

i The Danes in the seventeenth century founded tlieir factory and port at 
Serampur, about eight miles south of Chandanagore. 

* In the thirteenth century, Purniah fell into the hands of the Muham- 
madans. Sarkar of Purniah is described in the Ain-i-Akbari, as containing 
nine mahals, with revenue 6,408,775 daws (See Jarrett’s Trans, of Ain, Vol. 2, 
p, 134). Under its administrator, Nawab Saif ^^an, a contemporary of Nawab 
Jifar ^an, the Viceroy of Bengal, it attained the height of its prosperity. 
Its manufacture in hider works, once so famous, was found by me to have 
nearly died out when I was at Pnmiah in 1898. 

* The tract of country between the northern limits of Purniah district and 
the foot of Nepal Proper is locally known as the Murang. 

♦ Ruins of the fort still stand. It is now in the zemindary of Mr. Forbes 
of Purniah, a few miles to the north of Purniah railway station. 

^ The Maasir^ul’Umara {Vol 1, Faso. Ill, pp. 677-687) gives a detailed 
biographical sketch of Amir Khan. It mentions Saif Khan, Faujdar of 
Purniah, as one of the sons of Amir ]^in. The Maasir calls Amir Khan. 
“ Amir ^an Mir-i-Miran.*' Amir ^an's mother, Bamida Banu Begam. 
was a grand-daughter of Eminu-d-daulah A 9 af Khan. 

• Birnagar is now a circle under the Sub-Manager of the Durbhanga Raj at 
Pumiah. 
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contenis of that part of the country. Nawab Jafar £h&u, con- 
sidering the arrival of such a person to be an acquisition, conferred 
the office of Eaujdar of Zila’ Purniah and that of Commandant 
of Jalalgadah upon him, and also settled on him the Pargana 
of Birnagar alias Dharmpur,^ and Gundwarah, which is in the 
province of Behar, pertaining to Purniah, and also tlie mahals of 
the Jagir forming an appendage to the office of Commandant of the 
above Fort. The aforesaid lOan, being appointed independent 
ruler of the district, after much fighting expelled Durjan * 

son of Bir Shah, the Rajah of Birnagar, who was disloyal and 
refractory, and brought t)»e aforesaid pargana under his subjection, 
and having thoroughly chastised the other malcontents freed the 
roads from all perils. He represented the state of affairs to the 
Emperor, and submitted that the mahals were small, and that his 
stay in this mahal was unlucrative. In consequence, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb wrote to Jafar E^han as follows : “ I have sent to 

you a lion, putting him in a cage. If he does not get his food, he 
is certain to give you trouble.” The aforesaid Nawab, who regarded 
the stay of such a person to be a boon, remitted all the outstand- 
ing revenue due from him, and made concession in view of the 
suitable maintenance of his rank and station. The above Khan, 
following the example of Jafar Sb&Q} imprisoned all the zemindars 
of that district, and did not omit any means of realising the 
revenue. So that realising eighteen lakhs oi rupees from those 
mahals, he appropriated them to his own use, and day by day the 
strength of his government and finances and of his army increased. 
And making peace with the zemindars of the Murang, he com- 
menced to cut jungles and to bring them under cultivation. Bring- 
ing under cultivation half the wastes up to the foot of the moun- 
tains of the Murang, and placing it under his rule, he enlarged 
his country and his resources. And Jafar Khan, seeing and hearing 
of it, used to connive. At present, Purniah ® is a large city, and the 
rivers Kusi and Sunra pass through it. Its soil is low and full of 
water. In the rainy season the floods rush down from the moun- 

^ At present each of these forms a police circle. 

* Several Durjan Singhs are mentioned in the Alamgimamah. One Bir 
Singh, Zemindar of Srinagar, is also mentioned in it. 

* It did not appear to me so when I was at Pnmiah in 1898. The old 
town or city appeared to me to have got into complete ruin, and very little 
trace of its former opulence and prosperity existed. 
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tiftins of the Murang, and the fields and wastes are inundated. 
Much of the cultivation is consigned to destruction by the floods. 
Paddy, wheat, pulse and mustard-seed and other food -grains and 
all kinds of corn grow in abundance. And oil and turmei ic and 
saltpetre, both of water and fire, and i>epper, and large carda- 
mom and cassia-leaf and very large trees of ebony, are produced 
well there. And the flowers of jasmine and hela and the red -rose 
and other flowers that grow there possess exquisite scents. The 
mountains of the Murangaresix days* journey to the north of Pur- 
niah. The Murangi wood, which is called Bahadun\ is obtained from 
those mountains. From the top of the mountains, the road to- 
wards Nepal and Kashmir is very close, but it is very undulating. 
Half the mahals of Purniah pertain to the annexes of the province 
of Behar ; but Purniah itself is within Bengal. It is a cold coun- 
try and the climate of that tract is insalubrious and incongenial. 
Tumours of the throat in men and women generally, as well as 
in wild beasts and birds, are common in that country. Masonry 
buildings are few, excepting the Port,* the LM Bagh.^ and some 
others. Formerly, Sarnah was more populous than Purniah. 
And Gandah-golah (Caragola),^ on the banks of the Ganges, was 
the resort of traders and mahajans from various places. Owing 
to cheapness of food-grains and comforts, landholders and travel- 
lers and professional men onrae from every part, and dwelt there. 
And very often boundary- disputes led to fightings with the Rajah 
of the Murang. Saif Khan, every year, used to go to Muighidabad 
for visiting Nawab Jafar O&n. The above Nawab used to treat him 
like a brother. Whenever a disturbance occurred in that district, 
the aforesaid Nawab used to send troops for assistance. From 
Gandahgolah (Oaragola) and the banks of the Ganges to the 
Mflrang, the tract of Purniah is about ten days* journey in extent. 
And from the mountains of the Murang, a route leads to Kuch- 
Behar and Assam. And the tribute of the Rajah of the Murang 
was paid in game. 


1 and * No traces of these could be found by me, when I was at Purniah 
in 1898.. 

B A fair is still held annually at Oaragola, and is largely attended by Nepau- 
lese, Bhutias and other hill-tribes, thongh not to the same extent as before. 

4 Tbr«e routes to Kuoh Behar and Assam are described in the Alamgir- 
mmah (p. 688). 
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DHAKAH (OR DACCA) alias JAHANGlRNAGABJ 

Tl»i8 city is on the banks of the Budhigangd, and the 
Gatiges, named Padma, flows three karoh or kos distant from this 
city. In past times it was known by this name. During the 
sovereignty of Nuru-d-din Muhammad Jahangir, the Emperor, 
the city was called Jahangirnagar. From that time till about 
the end of the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, this city was the 

I Dacca or Jahonglma^ar was the Mnsalman Viceregal Capital of Bengal 
during Mnghnl rule in India for a century, before it wns shifted to Mursbidabad 
by Murshid Quli Khiin in 1704 A. C. In 1610 A. C., Tslnm Khan, the Mnghnl 
Viceroy of Bengal, shifted the Viceregal Capital from R«jmaha],or Akbarnngnr, 
to Dacca. This transfer of capital appears to have been decided npon, beoanse 
the Mnsalman dominions in Bengal bad considerably extended eastward, 
and Rajmahal ceased to occupy a central position, and also because Magh 
and Arraoanese incursions from Arrakan had become frequent. To 
effectually guard against the latter, a powerful fleet was constructed and main- 
tained at Dacca and on the rivers Padda and Megna; and colonies of 
Musalman feudal barons (most of whom have now died out or sunk into 
ploughmen ; were planted throughout Eastern Bengal,- especially at places 
of strategic importance, in order to hold in check all disloyal Afghan ele. 
raents, and to prevent their intriguing with the Magh raiders. Except for about 
sixteen years, when Prince Shah Shuja re- transferred the Viceregal Capital to 
Rajmahal, Dacca remained the Viceregal Capital of Bengal throughout the 
seventeenth century under three illustrious Mughul Emperors, rt* , Jahangir, 
Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb. The most notable amongst the Mnghnl 
Viceroys of Dacca were Islam &an, Mir Jumla, the General of Aurangzeb, 
and Shasata Khan (nephew of Empress Nur Jahan). The latter two Nawabs 
are still remembered for their encouragement of architecture, and for their 
construction of great public works conducive to the material improvement 
of the people. Whilst the great achievement of the first wag the breaking 
of the last neck of Afghan opposition. The suburb of Dacca, it is related, 
extended northwards for a distance of 16 miles, now covered with dense 
jungles. The muslin manufacture of Dacca, once so famous, has now nearly 
died out. The old fort, erected in the reign of Emperor Jahangir, has dis- 
appeared. The only old public buildings now remaining are the Katra, built 
hy ^ah Shuja in 1645, and the palace of Lai Bagh, both of these also being in 
ruins. (See Taylor's Topography of Dacca and Dr. Wise's History of Daces). 
Dacca, or Dhakka, occurs in the Akharndmdh as an Imperial Thana in 1684 
the mahai to which it belonged is named “ Dhakka Baza ; ” it pertained in 
those early days to Sarkar Bazuha. (See Ain-i-Akbari Jarrett’s Trans., Vol. 2y 
Paso. II, p. 188). Dacca, though it has lost its former Viceregal magnifioenoe 
and opulence, has not yet sunk into an ordinary Bengal town, by reason of 
its being the residence of the present liberal and pablic-spirited * Nawabs 
of Dacca,' 
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Vicerepfal Capital of Bengal. Since the period of his Nizamat, 
when Nawab J&far Khan made Marshidabad the seat of govern- 
ment, the latter became the Viceregal seat. At present on behalf of 
the Chiefs of the English CoTnpnny, there is a district officer at 
Jahangirnagar. White muslin is excellently manufactured there. 

o 

SARKIR SUNARQAON.i 

SSirhdr Sunargaon is to a distance of six karoh to the south- 
east of Jahangirnagar. A species of very fine muslin is manu- 
factured there. And in the Monza of Kathrahsundar there is a 
reservoir of water; whatever clothes are washed there are turned 
into white linen. 


1 Sunargaon City, close to Dacca to the south-east, was long an ancient 
Musalmin Capital of Bengal. To this place in 1281 A.O. (see p: 87 Tarikh-i- 
Firuz Shahl by Barni) Emperor Balban from Delhi came, and pursued Tugh- 
ral, who had proclaimed himself Snltau Mughisuddin in 1279 A.C. ; and about 
610 A.H. (1214 A.C.) it was together with Bang (Bast Bengal) subdued 
(Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, Pers : text, p, 163) by Sultan Ghiasuddin. one of the 
immediate successors of Bakhtiar ^ilji. Sunargaon is a place of melancholy 
historical interest, for it was here that the line of Balbani kings of Bengal 
(1282 to 1331 A.C.) ended, and it was also here that the last Balbani sovereign 
of Bengal, Bahadur Sblh, in 1331 A C., under the order of Emperor Muhammad 
ghah Tughlak, was captured, put to death, and his skin stuffed and paraded 
throughout the Emperor’s dominions. Subsequently, in 1338 A.C., the first 
Independent Mussalman king of Bengal, named Fakhrnddin Abul Mnzaffar 
Mubarak Shah, proclaimed his independence at Sunargaon, where he resided 
and minted coins Thomas* Initial Coinage ’* and Tarikh’i> Firm - Shnhi. 
p. 480). Mubarak Sfeah’s son, Ghaz! Shah (third Independent king), also 
resided at Sunargaon, and minted coins there. In 1352 A.C., Haji Ilyas or 
Sultan Shamsuddin Abul Mnzaffar Ilyas Shah (fourth Independent king) 
established himself at Sunargaon (Thomas* “Initial Coinage”) and there 
founded a new dynasty of Independent Bengal kings, who (with an inter- 
ruption only of about forty years) continued to rule over Bengal for over 
a century (1352 to 1495 A.C.), and divided their residence between Gaur nnd 
Sunargaon. It was to Sunargaon that the illustrions poet of Shiraz. Hafiz, 
sent his famous ghazl to SoltSn ^iasuddin (son of Sikandar Shih nnd grand- 
son of Ilyas ghah), when the latter invited the poet to his Royal Court 
at Sunargaon. Sunargaon has now become an insignificant village, without 
aeingle trace of its former regal splendour. (See also Dr. Wise’s note on 
Sunargaon, J.A.8., 1874, p. 82). 
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ISLlMiB5T) alias CHiTGION.i 

Islamabad alias Cliatgaon (Cbitfcagong), from ancient times, 
has been a large town, and its environs are forests of trees. It ia 
south-east of Mursbidabad on the seacoast, and in ancient limes 
it was a large port. The traders of every country — especially the 
ships of the Christians — used to frequent it. But at present, 
since Calcutta is a large port, all other ports of Bengal have fallen 
into decay, It is said that ships which founder in other parts of 
the sea re-appear in front of Chittagong ; it rests with the nar- 
rator to prove this. The ebb and flow of the sea occurs also here. 
And the fighting-cocks of that tract are well known. 


SARKIR BOGLA.8 

Sarkar Bagla was also a fort on the seacoast, and around it 
was a forest of trees. And the ebb and flow of the sea also occurs 
there, similarly to what occurs at other places on the seaside and 
in the environs of Calcutta. In the twenty-ninth year of the acces- 
sion to the throne of Emperor Akbar, one hour of the day was re- 
maining, when a strange flood occurred, in consequence of which 
the whole town was submerged. The Rajah of that town, getting 
on a boat, escaped. For five hours the fury of the storm, and 
lightning and thunder, and tumult of the sea lasted. Two lahs of 
human beings and cattle were engulfed in the sea of annihilation. 

i Chittagong wns found to be in the hands of King Fakhruddln of Snnar- 
gaon about 1350 A.O., when Ibn-i-Batutah visited it. It was re-subdned by 
King Nasrat Shah, son of Husain ^ah, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In Todar Mai’s rent-roll, it is assessed at Rs. 285,607, and the 
Sarkar is shown as including seven mahals. During the struggle for supremacy 
in Bengal between Afghans and Mnghula in the seventeenth century, it tempor- 
arily slipped out of Moslem hands, and had to be re-conquered in 1664 A.C. by 
Nawab Sha’sta ^an. Emperor Aurangzeb’s Viceroy at Dacca, who named 
it Islimabad (See the charming description of the re-conquest of Chitta- 
gong, in the Alarngirnamah, pp, 940-956.) Chittagong was, from very early 
times, an important place of trade, and the early Portuguese traders called it 
“ Porto Grando.” 

* Sirkar Bogla or Bakla in Abul PazPs Ain is stated to have contained four 
mahals, and its revenue was Rs. 178,756. It comprised portions of the Baoker- 
gunj and Sundarban districts and the southernmost portions of the Dacca 
district. T e author of the Seiral Mutakherin calls it Sarkar Hogla. 

6 
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SARKAft BiNGP0R AND GHOEAGHlT.i 

Bdngpur and OhordgMt.^^Here silk is produced, and Tang an 
ponies, coming from tlve mountains of Bhut&n, sell. A fruit 
called Lathan of the size of walnuts, and with the taste of pome- 
granates, and containing three seeds, grows there. 

SARKAR MAHMtJDABAD.* 

Sarkar Mahmudabad was a fort, and in its environs were 
rivers. In the period when Sher Shah conquered Bengal, a num- 

I Sarkar Ghoraghat comprised portions of Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra 
districts. Being the northern frontier district skirting Koch-Behar, numer- 
ous colonies of Afghan and Maghal ehiefs were planted there under the 
feudal system, with large jdgir lands under each. Many of the mahnls bear 
purely Muhammadan names, such as Bazu Zafar Shahl, Bazu Faulad Shahi, 
Nasratabad, Bayizidpur, Taaluk Husain, Taalnk Ahmad ^an, Kabul, Masjd 
Rusiaiti Shahi. The Sarkar produced much raw silk. Eighty -four mahals ; 
revenue, Ra. 202,077, The old Musalman military outpost of Deocote near 
Gangarampur wag in this Sarkar. It was established in the time of Ba^tiar 
Khilji (see Bloohmann’s Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 215, Tabaqat.i-Na?iri, p. 150, 
Aln-i-Akbarl, Vol. II, p, 136 and Vol. I, p. 370). After the battle of Patna, 
982 A.H., when Daud retired to Orissa, (Badaoni, p. 184, Vol. II), bis generals 
Kaiiapahar and Baba Mankli proceeded to Ghoraghat, (Badaoni, p. 192). 
Akbar’s general, Majnnn Khan, died at Ghoraghat. 

8 Sarkar Mahmudabad, named after one of the Sultan Mahmud ghahs of 
Bengal, comprised north-eastern Nadiya, north-eastern Jessore, and western 
Farldpur. Eighty-eight mahals; revenue Rs. 290,256. Its principal mahals were 
Satttor, Naldi, Mahmudshahl, and Nasratshahi. When Akbar’s army in 1574 
under Munim Khan-i-Khanan invaded Bengal, Murad Khan, another Imper- 
ialist-General, invaded South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the Akbar- 
hamah, Sarkars Bakla and Fathabad (Faridpur) and settled and died there 
It is remarkable that close to Faridpur there is a village (now a railway sta- 
tion) called Khan-Khananpur, which probably was the residence of Murad 
Khan, and Which again is close to a place culled Rajbari (probably the seat of 
the old Rajahs 1. Hia sons were treacherously murdered at a feast to which 
they were invited by Mukund, the Rajah of Bhusna and Fatahabad. (See 
lin-i-Akbari, p. 874, Bloch. Trans.) During the reigns of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan, Satrnjit, son of Muk and, gave trouble, and at length in Shah Jahan's 
reign was captured and executed at Dhaka (1636 A.C.) Nawab Jafar Ehiin 
about 1772 broke up this Sarkar, and annexed part of it to Rajshahi and"^art 
to the newChaklahof Bhusna, Bhuana lies pear Bonmaldih and Dakhinbari, 
Moslem colonies, and it is ouiions that west of it, on the Nabaganga*, 
Satrnjitpnr close to an ancient Moslem colony, at Alukdih ; whilst 
bp|k>ftite to Faridpur we find Mukund-chor. which IS A.fiPA.t'n <>.1rkaA << XTl-n*.- 
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ber of elepliants belonging to the Rajah of f liat place escaped intCf 
the jangles ; ever since which elephants ai*e to be obtained in those 
jangles. And pepper also grows in those parts. 

SARKAR BARBlKABAD.i 

Barbakabad. A good stuff called Gangdjal is manufactured 
there, and large oranges also thrive there. 

SARKAR BAZUHA.2 

Sarkar Bazuha is a foi est of trees, these being trees of ebony' 
which are used in construction of buildings and boats. And minesr 
of iron are also found in that tract. 

o 

SARKAR S1LHAT.8 

Sarkar Silhat is a mountainous region, woollen shields are 
very well made tliere ; they are famous for their beauty through- 

Khananpur” station, referred to above. Satrnjit’s descendant or successor, 
the notorious Raja Sitaram Rai, had his head-quarters at &fahinudpnr town, at 
the confluence of tike Barasia and Madhumati rivers, in Jessore. Quite close 
to Mahmudpur, is an old Musalman colony at Shirgaon. {See Ain-i-Akbarl, 
Vol. II, p. 132, and Blochmann’s Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 217). 

1 Sarkar Barbakabad, so named after B irbak ^ah, King of Bengal, It 
extended from Sarkar Lukhnautl, or Gaor, along the Padda to Bagura, and 
comprised portions of Maldah, Dinajpur, Raj^ahT, and Bogra Its clothes 
were well known, especially the stuffs called khacih. Thirty-eight mahals ; 
revenue Rs 436,288. {See Ain-i-Akbarl, Vol. II, p. 137, and Bloohmann’s 
Contr., J A.S., 1873, p. 215.) 

^ Sarkar Bazuha extended from the limits of Sarkar Barbakabad, and in- 
cluded portions of Rajshahr, Bogra, Pabna, and Maimansingh, and reached in 
the south a little beyond the town of Ddcca. Thirty-two mahals; revenue 
Rs. 987,921. (See Ain, Vol. II, p. 137). 

3 Sarkar Silhat adjoining to Sarkar Bazuha, chiefly extended east of the 
Surma river. The country was conquered by Musalmans led by a warrior-saint 
called Shah Jallal in the end of the fourteenth century, when thei Afghan 
King Shamsuddin ruled over Bengal with his capital at Gaur. Sh*h Jallars 
shrine in Silhat town still exists. Silhat supplied India with eunuchs, and 
Jahangir issued an edict forbidding people of Silhat from castrating boys. 
Eight mahals; revenue Rs. 167,032 (Ain, Vol. II, p. 139, ^ochmann’s 0oiitir»i 
J .A.S., 1873, pp. 210, 236, 278). 
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out the empire ot Hindustan. And delicious fruits — such as 
oranges, &c., are obtained. And the Ohina-root is also procured 
from that tract, and the aloes- wood abounds iu its mountains. It 
is said that in the last month of the rainy season, the ‘wd tree is 
felled and is left iu water and exposed to the air, then whatever 
shoots forth is utilised, and what decays is thrown away. A kind 
of small bird called Banrajy which is black in colour, and has red 
eyes and long tail, and parti-coloured, pretty, and long wings, is 
easily snared and tamed there. It catches the note of every 
animal that it hears. Similarly, Shirganj is the name of another 
bird ; it is not different from Banraj in any way, except in this 
that the legs and the beak of Shirganj are red. Both these are 
flesh-eaters, and prey on small birds like sparrows, &c. 

SARKAR SHARlFABAD.i 

Large cows, able to carry heavy loads, and large goats, and 
large tigliting-cocks are bred there. 

SARKAR MADARAN.* 

Sarkar Madaran, is on the southern limit of the kingdom of 
Bengal. There is a mine of small diamond there. 

o 

AKBARKAaAR.8 

Akbariiagar alias Rajmahal, is on the banks of the Ganges. 
Formerly it was a large and populous city. And a Faujdar of 

1 Sarkar Sharifabad comprised south-eastern portions of Birbhiim and a 
large portion of Bardwan, including Burdwan town. Twenty-six mahals ; 
revrenuo Ks. 662,218. (Ain-i-Akbarl, Vol. II, p. 139). 

8 Sarkar Madaran extended from Nagor in Western Birbhum over Bani- 
ganj, along the Damudar to above Burdwan, and thence from there over Khand 
Ghosh, Jahanibad, Ghandrakona (western Hughll district) to Mandalgh^t, at 
the mouth of the Eupnarain river. Sixteen mahals j revenue Ks. 235,085 
(See Ain, Vol. II, p. 141). 

^ ShSh had already made plans to shift the seat of Government of 
Bengal from Tandah to Agmahal, but this was carried out by Rajah Man 
Singh, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, who named the place Rajmahal, and 
Bubseqaently Akbarnagar, after Emperor Akbar. Before Man Singh, Baud, 
the last Afghan King of Bengal, had fortified Agmahal (984 A.H.) in his 
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rank, on behalf of the Nazim of Behgal, resided there. At present 
it is in complete dilapidation and ruin. 

MILDAH. 

The town of Maldah ^ is on the banks of the i ivei* Mahananda. 
At a distance of three karoh towards the north, is situate holy 
Panduah,* which contains the sacred shrine of Hazrat Makh- 
duiu Shah Jalal Tabriz^ (May God sanctify his shrine !) and the 

last stand against Mughnls under Khan Jahan, Akbar’s general (Badaoni, 
Vol. ir, p. 229). Subsequently, in the time of Jahangir, Kajmahal was the 
scone of a sanguinary battle between Prince §hah Jahan and Jahangir’s 
Viceroy of Bengal, Ibrahim ^aii Fateh Jang, who was killed {Iqhalnamah-u 
Jahangiriy p. 221). It was for about twenty years tlie Viceregal Capital of 
Bengal, under Prince ^Ih Shuja, who adorned the city with beautiful marble- 
palaces, no trace of which, however, now exists. — (See Ain-i-Alchany Vol. II, 
p. 340). 

1 As early as 1686 A.C., the English East India Company, with permis- 
sion of Emperor Aurangzeb, established a silk factory here, and in 1770 A.C., 
English bazar, close to Maldah, was fixed upon as the Commercial residency. 
Maldah is mentioned in the Tuzuk-i-Jahaugiri : “When I (Jahangir) was 
prince, I had made a promise to Mir Ziyaudin of Tazwin, a Saifi Syed, who 
has since received the title of Mustafa ^an, to give him and his children 
Pargana Maldah, a well-known Pargana in Bengal. This promise was now 
performed (1617 A.C.)”— See J.A.S., 1873, p. 216n. 

* Panduah, like Gaur, is situate in the district of Maldah. ‘Ali Mubarak 
had his capital at Panduah, and the third independent Musalman Afghan 
King of Bengal, named ^amsuddin Ilyas ^ah, fortified the place, and per- 
manently removed the headquarters there about 1363 A.C. Panduah for 
over 60 years remained the Capital of Bengal, during the reigns of seven 
Afghan independent Kings of Bengal, after which the capital was in 1446 A.C. 
during the reign of Nasiruddin Mahmud Sjhah re- transferred to Gaur, which 
was retained by Muhammadans for about three centuries as their capital. 
The principal buildings at Panduah are the mausoleums of Makhdum Shah 
Jallal and his grandson Quj:.b Shah, the Golden Mosque (1685 A.C.) with wall 
of granite, and ten domes of brick, the Eklakhi Mosque containing the grave 
of Ghiasuddin II, the fifth Musalman independent King of Bengal, the Adina 
Mosque (fourteenth century) characterised by Mr. Pergusson as the most 
remarkable example of Pathan architecture, and the Satargarh (seventy 
towered) palace. Panduah was once famous for its manufacture of indigenous 
paper, but this industry has now died out. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gives 
a detailed description of the ruins of Panduah, and the Khurshid Jahannumah 
(an analysis of which Mr. Beveridge has published) supplements it. 

8 ghai^ Jalaluddin Tabriz! was a disciple of Said Tabriz!, a vicegerent of 
ghahabuddin ^urawardi, and a friend of ^wajah Qutbuddin and Shaikh 
Bahauddln Zakariah. ^ai^ Najmaddia, Skai^-uMslam at Delhi, bore him 



sacred mausoleum of Hazrafc Nur Qutabu-l*‘Alam Bangali* (May 
God illuminate his tombl), which are places of pilgrimage for the 
people, and resorts of the indigent and the afflicted, and are 
channels of various boons. For instance, every traveller and 
beggar who arrives there, and stops therein the night, is not 
allowed to cook his food for three meals. The servants there 
supply him from the public store-house, either with cooked 
food, or with rice, pulse, salt, oil, meat and tobacco, according to his 
position in life. And every year in the month of Shah-i~bardt or 
Zilhajh, whichever of these months falls in the dry season, a fair 
attended by a large number of people is held, so much so that 
laks of people from distances of fifteen and twenty days* journey, 
such as Hfighli. Silhat and Jahangirnagar, &c., come and congre- 
gate, and benefit by pilgrimage. And in Maldah and in its en- 
virons, good silk-stuff as well as a kind of cotton-stuff of the sort 
of muslin is manufactured. Plenty of silk- worms are found in its 
environs, and raw silk is turned out. And for a period of 
time, the factory of the English Company has been fixed on the 
other side of the Mahananda. They buy cotton and silk piece- 
goods, made to order of the chiefs of the English Company, who 
make advances of money in the shape of bai ‘ sallam. Raw silk is 
also manufactured in the factory. And since two or three years, an 
indigo-factory has been erected, close to the above factory. The 
Company manufactures and purchases indigo, loads it on ships, and 
exports it to its own country. Similarly, close to the ruins of 
Gaur, in the village of Goamalti, another masonry-built factory 
has been erected ; at it also indigo is manufactured. Although a 
description of the town of Maldah was not necessary, yet as since 
two yeai*s my master, Mr. George Udney (May his fortune always 
last) has been holding here the office of the Chief of the Factory 
of the Company, and also since in this place this humble servant 
has been engaged in the composition and compilation of this book, 
the above narrative has been given.* 

enmity; so the saint went [to Bengal. His tomb is in the port of Dev Mahal 
(or Maldiveisle). — See Ain-i-Akharif Vol. II, p. 366. 

I ShaiMi Nur Qutbu-l-Alam was son and vicegerent of Alau-l-Huq 

(the latter having been vicegerent of ^ai^ A^i Siraj). He was a mystic 
of eminence, and died in A.H. 808 (A.G. 1405) and was bnried at Pandnah. — 
Bee Ain, Vol. II, p. 371. 

3 Note on Sarkars of Bengal {principally compiled from Bloehmann^s Conirihu,* 
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SECTION IV.— A BRIEF NARRATIVE OP THE RULE OF 
THE RAIIN (THE HINDU CHIEFS), IN ANCIENT 
TIMES, IN THE KINGDOM OP BENGAL. 

Since by the laudable endeavours of Bang, son of Hind, the 
dominions of Bengal were populated, his descendants, one after 


tions, Tahaqat-i-Nafin, TarIkli-i«FIrag Shahi, Ain~i’Akharif Badoam, Thomas’s 
Initial coinage, Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Badshahnamahy and Alamgirnamah.) 

Before proceeding to the next section, it may be noted here that 
our author has not described all the Sarkars or old Musalraan administrative 
divisions or districts of Bengal. 

Bengal before Muhammadan conquest in 1198 A.C, consisted of five 
Divisions, namely (1) Radha, the tract south of the Ganges and west of 
the Hughli; (2) Bagdi, the deltaic tract of the Ganges; (3) Banga, the 
tract to the east and beyond the delta; (4) Barendra, the tracts to the 
north of the Padda and between the Karatya and Mahananda rivers, and (5) 
Mithila, the country west of the Mahananda (See Hamilton’s “ Hindustan ”), 
Tliese Divisions appear to have been under different Hindu Rajas or petty 
chieftains, who had no cohesion amongst them, and were under no allegiance 
to any central authority, and whose form of government was patriarohal. 
When Bakhtiar Khilji with eighteen troopers stormed Nadia, then the 
Hindu capital of Be»igal, and conquered Bengal, in 1198 A.C. (694 A. H.) he 
appears to have conquered Mithila, Barendra, Radha, and the north-western 
portion of Bagdi^ This tract was named Vilayeb-i-Lakhnaubl after its capital, 
Lukhnauti city. Its extent is roughly described in 1245 A. C. (641 A.H.) in 
the TahaqaUi-Napri, p. 162, when its author Minhaju-s-Siraj, visited Lakhnauti. 
Minhaj says that the Vilayet-i-Lakhnauti lies to both sides of the Ganges, 
and consists of two wings, the eastern one is called Barendra, to which 
Deokot belongs, and the western called Ral (Radha) to which Lakhnauti 
belongs, that on one side the town of Lakhnauti is connected with 
Deokot, and on the other side with Lakhnor by a causeway or em- 
banked road, ten days’ distance. Deokot has been identified with an old 
fort, now known simply as Damdamah, on the left branch of the 
Purnababa, south of Dinajpur, and close to Gangararapur. Bang or East 
Bengal appears to have been subdued in 1214 A. 0. (610 A.H.) by Sultan 
Ghiasuddin, an immediate successor of Bakhtiar ^ilji (Tabaqat, p. 163). 
Daring the rule of the Independent Musalman Kings of Bengal (1338 to 1638 
A.G.)y the extent of the kingdom of Bangala or Bengal was much more appar- 
ently than what is described in the Aln-i-Akbarl, and in the rent-roll of Bengali 
prepared by Akbar’s Finance Ministers, Khwajah Mnzaffar Ali and Todar Mall 
in 1582 A.C . — {See J. A S., 1873, p. 264, Tabaqat‘i-Na 9 irl and Tari^-i-Firuc 
SJiahi, Thomas’s * Initial Coinage '), In Akbar’a rent-roll, the following 19, 
Sarkars are mentioned as composing the kingdom of Bengal Proper 
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another, rendering them habitable in a beautiful form, ruled over 

Sarkars North and East of the Ganges, 

1. Sarkar Lakhnauti or Jennatabad extending from Teliagadhi (near Col- 
gong), including a few mahala now belonging to Bhagalpur and Purneah dis- 
tricts, and the whole of Maldah district. Sixty-six mabalsj kbalsa revenue, 
Rs. 4,71,174. 

2. Sarkar Purneah, comprising a great portion of the present district of 
Purneah, as far as the Mahananda. Nine mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,60,219. 

3. Sarkar Tajpur, extending over eastern Purneah, east of the Mahananda 
and western Dinajpur. Twenty-nine mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,62,096. 

4. Sarkar Panjrah, north-east of the town of Dinajpur, comprising a large 
part of Dinajpur district. Twenty-one mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,45,081. 

6. Sarkar Ghoraghat, comprising portions of Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra 
districts, as far as the Brahmaputra. Eighty-four mahals j revenue 
Rs. 2,02,077. 

6. Sarkar Barbakabad, comprising portions of Maldah, Dinajpur and 
large portions of Rajshahi and Bogra. Thirty-eight mahals ; revenue 
Rs. 4,36,288. 

7. Sarkar Bazuha comprising portions of Rajshahi, Bogra, Pabna, Maiman- 
singh, and reaching a little beyond the town of Dacca in the south. Thiry-two 
mahals; revenue Rs. 9,87,921. 

8. Sirkar Silhat. Eight mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,67,032. 

9. Sarkar Sunargaon, extending to both sides of the Megna and the 
Brahmaputra, including portions of western Tipperah, eastern Dacca, Maiman- 
singh andNoakhali. Fifty-two mahals ; revenue Rs. 2,58,283.— (See also Dr. 
Wise’s ‘note on Sunargaon,* J.A.S., 1874, No. 1, p. 82). 

10. Sarkar Chatgam. SeveU mahals ; revenue, Rs. 2,85,607. 

Sarkars in the Delta of the Ganges. 

11. Sarkar Sntgaon comprised a small portion to the west of the Hnghli, 
whilst a large portion comprised the modern districts of the 24-Pargana3 to 
the Kabadak river, western Nadia, south-western Murshidabid, and extended 
in the south to Hatiagarh below Diamond Harbour. To this Sarkar belonged 
mahal Kalkatta (Calcutta) which together with 2 other mahals paid in 1582 
a land revenue of Rs. 23,405. Fifty-three mahals; revenue Rs. 4,18,118. — See 
also J.A.S., 1870, p. 280. 

12. Sarkir Mahmiidabad, so called after Mahmud Shah, King of Bengal 
(848 A.H.), comprising north-eastern Nadia, north-eastern Jessore, and 
western Faridpur. Eighty-eight mahals ; revenue, lis. 2,90,256. 

13. Sarkar Kdialifatibad. comprising southern Jessore and western Baqir- 
ganj ( Baokergunge). The Sarkar is so named after the haveli perganah 
KhalifatRbad (or ‘clearance of Khalifah' Khan Jabanl near Bagerhat. The 
largest mahal of this Sarkar was Jesar (Jessore) or Rasul pur. Thirty- 6 ve 
mahals; revenue, Rs. 135,053. In this Sarkar is also Alaipur, which Professor 
Blochmnnn surmises to have been the residence of Sultan Alauddin Husain 
^ah, before the latter became King of Bengal. 



the country. The first person who presided over the sovereigfnt^ 

14. Sarkar Fathabad, so called after Fath Shab, King of Bengal (886 A.H.) 
comprising a small portion of Jessore, a large part of Faridpur, portbe^ 
Baqirganj, a portion of Dhaka district, the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur^ 
and Sondip, at the month of the Megna. The town of Faridpiir lies in the 
haveli pergana of Fathabad. 81 mahals j revenue Rs. 1,99,239. 

16. Sarkar Bakla or Bogla, south-east of the preceding, comprised 
portions of Baqirganj and Dhaka districts. Fonrmnhals; revenue Rs. 1,78,766. 

SarJtar8 South of the Ganges and West of the Bhagiraii (HughU.) 

16. Sarkar Udner, or Tandah, comprising the greater portion of 
Murshidabad district, with portion of Birbhum. Fifty* two mahalsj revenue 
Rs. 6,01,985. Sulaiman §hah Kararani, the last but one of the Afghan Kings 
of Bengal, moved the seat of Government to Tandah from Gaur in 1664 A.O., 
thnt is, 11 years before the ruin of the latter. — {Am~i-AJchan, Vol, II, 
p. 130n.) 

17. Sarkar Sharifabad, south of the preceding, comprising remaining por- 
tions of Birbhum, and a large portion of Burdwan districts, including the 
town of Burdwan. Twenty-six mahala ; revenue Rs. 6,62,218. 

18. Sarkar Sulaimanabnd, so called after Sulaiman Shah, King of Bengal^ 
comprising a few southern parganas in the modern districts of Nadia, Burdwan, 
and the whole north of Hughli district. Panduah on the E. I. R. belongecl 
to this Sarkar. The chief town of the Sarkar called SnlaimanabSd (after- 
wards changed to Salimabad) was on the left bank of the Damudar, south- 
east of the town of Burdwan. Thirty-one mahals ; revenue Rs. 4,40,749. 

19. Sarkar Madaran, extended in a semicircle from Nngor in western Bir- 
bhum, over Raniganj along the Damudar to above Burdwan, and from there 
over Khand Ghosh, Jahanabad, Chandrakona (western Hughli district) 
to Mandalghat at the mouth of the Rupnarain river. Sixteen mahals ; revenue 
Rs. 2, .35,085. 

The above 19 Sarkiirs which made up Bengal Proper in 1682, paid a revenue on 
hhalsa lands (crown lands) inclusive of a few duties on salt, hats, and fisheries, 
of Rs. 6,3,37,052. According to Grant the value of jagir lands was fixed at 
Rs. 4,348,893, so that in 1582 A C. and from before it, Rs, 10,686,944 was the 
total revenue of Bengal. — (See J.A.S , 1873, p. 219). This was levied from 
ryats in specie, as the equivalent of the sixth share of the entire produce of 
the land, claimed by the sovereign as his share. — (See Atn-i-AJcharz), pp. 66 and 
63, Vol. 2. This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. Under 
ghah Jahiin, the boundaries of Bengal were extended on the south-west, Medni- 
pur and Hijli having been annexed to Bengal, and in the east and north-east by 
conquests in Tipperah and Koch Hajo ; and when Prince ghnja was made 
Governor of Bengal he made about 1658 A.C., a new rent-roll which shewed 
34 Sarkars and 1,350 mahals, and a total revenue, in hhalsa and jagir lands, of 
Ra. 1,31,16,907.— (Bee J.A.S. , 1873, p. 219). gliuja’s rent-roll remained in 
force till 1722 A.C., an addition having been made after the re-eonquest of 
Chittagong, and conquest of Assam and Koch Behar in Aurangzeb’s time. In 
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of tliB country of Bengal was Rajoh Bhagirat,^ of the Shatvi tribe 
For a long period lie held the sovereignty of Bengal. At length he 
went to Delhi and was killed with Darjudhan* in the wars of the 
Mahabharat. His period of rule was 250 years. After this, 
23 persons amongst his descendants, one after another, ruled for a 
period of nearly 2,200 years,® After that, the sovereignty passed 

that year, Nawlb Jafar (Murshid Qali Khin) prepared his ‘ Kamil 
Jama* Tomari * or ‘ perfect rent-roll,* in which Bengal was divided into 34 
Qarkars, forming 13 chaklahst and subdivided into 1,660 perganas, with a revenue 
of Bs. 1,42,88,186. After the rule of Nawab Jafar Khan. Ahwah revenue 
(imposts as fees, &o. ), appeared in the books. In the time of Shuja Khan, Nawab 
Jafar’s snooessor, the Ahwaha (see Blochmann*s Contributions and Grant’s 
report) amounted to Bs. 21,72,952, and they rapidly increased under Nawabs 
AU Yard! Khan and Kasim Khan, so that when the E.I. Company in 1765 
acquired the Dewani from Emperor Shah Alam, the net amount of all revenue 
ooUeoted in Bengal Proper was (see Grant’s report) Bs. 2,56,24,223. 

I respectfully differ, however, from Professor Blochmann’s conclusions on 
one point. He would seem to suggest that the above extent of territory with 
the above Bevenue, as gathered from Todar Mai’s rent-roll prepared in 1682 
and also from the Am-i-Akhari, Iqhalnamah^ Padshahnamah and Alamgirnamahf 
might be taken to represent the territorial and fiscal strength of the Mnsalman 
Bengal kingdom of pre-Mughal times. — (J.A.S , 1873, p. 214). This inference 
is vitiated, in view of the fact that the Mnsalman Bengal kingdom in pre- Mughal 
times included for the most part the whole of north Debar, and, under several 
Mnsalman Bengal rulers, also south Behar as far westward as Sarkars 
Mungher and Behar, besides Orissa. This consideration would indicate that 
the territorial and financial strength of the Mnsalman Bengal kingdom in 
pre-Mughal times was greater than what is arrived at in Professor Bloch- 
mann’s conclusions. In the Ain’i-Akbart, Orissa is included in the $ubah 
of Bengal, Orissa consisting of 5 Sarkars. Thus, the Subah of Bengal is 
described as consisting of 24 Sarkars (that is, including 5 Sarkars of Orissa), 
imd 787 mahals, and the revenue is stated to be Bs. 1,49,61,482-16-7. — (See 
Afn, Vol. II, p. 129). Mutaniad Oan who was attached to Emperor 
Jahangir’s Court, in his account of the seventh year of Jahangir’s reign, states 
that the revenue of Bengal was one Kror and fifty lake in rupees. — (Vide 
Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 60). 

1 Bajah Bhagirath or Bhagdat, son of Narak, had his Capital at the city 
of Pragjatespur (identified with the modern Ganhati), is described in the 
Mahabharat as espousihg the cause of Darjudhan, and as being slain by the 
victorious Arjun. According to the Aln-i-Akbarl, p. 144, Vol. 2, Bhagirat or 
Bhagdat had twenty-three successors in his dynasty. 

4 According to the if?n, p. 147, Jarjudhan. 

6 This is the period daring which his dynasty ruled. In the Am, p. 144, 
£418 yeiurs. 



from his family to Noj Gouriah,! belonged to the Kyesth 
tribe, and for 250 * years he and his eight descendants ruled. 
The fortune of sovereignty passed from his family also to Adisur,^ 
who was also a Kyesth, and eleven persons, including himself and 
his descendants, ascending the throne, ruled for 714 years over the 
Kingdom of Bengal. And afterwards the sovereignty passing from 
his family to Bhupal Kyesth, the latter with his descendants, 
forming ten persons, ruled over this kingdom for a period of 698 
years. When their fortune decayed, Sukh Sen Kyesth with his 
descendants, numbering seven persons, ruled over the Kingdom of 
Bengal (Bangalah) for 160 ^ years. And these sixty-one persons 
ruled absolutely over this kingdom for a period of 4,240 years. 
And when the period of their fortune was over, their fortune 
ended. Sukh Sen, ^ of the Boido caste, became ruler, and after 
ruling for three years over this kingdom, died. After this* 
Ballal Sen, who built the fort of Gaur, occupied the throne 
of sovereignty for fifty years, and died. After this, Lakhman 
Sen for seven years, after lum Madhu Sen for ten years, after 
him Kaisu Sen for fifteen years, after him Sadft Sen for 
eighteen years, and after him Nauj 7 for three years ruled. When 
the turns of these were over. Rajah Lakhmania,® son of *Lakhraan, 
sat on the throne. At that time, the seat of government of the 
Hais of Bengal was Nadiah,® and this Nadiah is a well-known 
city, and a seat of Hindu learning. At present, though compared 
with the past, it is dilapidated and in ruin, still it is famous for its 
learning. The astrologers of that place, who were known aver the 
world for their proficiency in astrology and soothsayings, unitedly 

A In the Ain, p. 146, “ Bhoj Gauriah/* 

* In the Ain, p. 145, “ 620 years.** 

8 In the Ain, “ Adaur.** 

♦ In the Ain, p. 146, 106 years.** 

6 In the Ain, ** 45 44** years. 

^ In the Ain, “ Sukh Sin.** He is not described as a Boido* 

In the Ain, Nangah.’* 

8 In Ferishta “ Lakhmanah’* j in Tabaqat-i-Kajiri ** Lakhmaniah, ** 

® In Tabaqat-i-Na?iri, “ Nandiah ** or “new isle *' According to current 
legends, it was founded in 1063 A.C. by Lakhman SSn, son of Ballal Sen, who 
resided partly at Gaur, and prinoipally nt Bikrampnr, in Dacca district- 
Muhammad Bakl|tiar KhilU in 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. stormed the fort of 
Kadiab) and conquered Bengal with eighteen troopers — a sad on 

the feebleness of the Hindu Rajah ! 
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^at tbe time 6i delivery, informed Lakh mania’s mother, that at this 
hotir, an unlucky child would be born, who would bring about 
bad luck and misfortune, and that if it be born after two hours, it 
Would succeed to the throne. This heroine ordered that both her 
legs should be bound together, and she should be suspended with 
her head downwards ; and after two hours she came down, and the 
child was brought forth at the auspicious moment, but its mother 
died. ’ ttajah Laj^mania for eighty years occupied the throne. 
In justice, he had no equal, and in liberality he had no match. ^ 
it is said that his gifts amounted to no less than one hundred 
thousand. Towards* the end of his life, when the perfection of the 
period of his sovereignty approached decay, the astrologeis of 
that place said to Rajah Lakhmania : “ From our knowledge of 
^astrology, we have come to know, that shortly j^^our sovereignty 
would come to an end, and that your religion would cease to be 
Current in this kingdom. ” Rai Lakhmania, not regarding this 
prediction as truthful, put the cotton of neglect and ignorance in 
his ear, but many of the eZiYe of that city secretly moved away to 
different places. And this prediction was fulfilled by the invasion 
6f Malik Ikbtiaru-d-din Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, as will be 
sbon related hereafter. 

AN* ACCOUNT OF THE DOMINATION OF CERTAIN 
' HINDU RAIS OVER THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL, 
AND OF THE CAUSE OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
IDOL-WOUSHIP IN HINDUSTAN. 

■ Be it not hidden that, in ancient times, the Rais of the Kingdom 
of Bengal (Bangalah) were powerful, and of high rank and 
dignity, and did not owe allegiance to the Maharajah of Hindu- 
stan, who ruled over the throne at Delhi. For instance, Suraj,^ 

I This account is repeated in several Mnsalman histories, such as Tabaqat- 
i.Naisri, Ferishta, Ain-i-Akbari. The Tabaqat, p. 161, being the nearest con- 
temporary record, may be specially referred to, especially as its anthor, 
Minhaju-S'Siraj, shortly after, in 641 A.H. visited Lakhnanti. One lak covorie 
is meant. 

Minhaju-B’Siraj in the Tabaqat, pp. 160 and 151, pays a high euloginm to 
this Rljah, and extols his virtues and liberality, and winds up by saying; 
“ May God lessen his punishment in the next world ! ” Yerily, Minhaj was 
himself liherdl in his views! 

'■ * In Ferishta (Fer. text), Tol. 1, p. 121, Bahdaj, father of Suraj, is described 
as descended from Noah. It is worthy of note, that in the district of Monghyr, 
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who was a powerful Rajah, subjugated the Kingdom of Dakhin 
(Dakin). At that time, his deputies commenced grasping and 
usurping ; and in the Kingdom of Hindustan, idol-worship dates 
%om his time. It is said that, in the beginning, Hind, having seen 
and heard from his father Ham, son of Koah (peace be on him ! ) 
devoted himself to the worship of God ; and that his children also, 
in the same manner, worshipped God, until, in the time of Rai 
Maharaj,^ a person coming from Persia perverted the people of 
Hindustan to sun-worship. I flluxen of time, some became star- 
worshippers, and others fire-worshippers. In the time of Rai 
Suraj, a Brahmin, coming from the mountains of Jharkand, * 
entered his service, and taught the Hindus idol- worship, and 
preached that everyone preparing a gold or silver or stone image 
of his father and grandfather, should devote himself to its wor- 
ship ; and this practice became more common than other practices. 
And at the present day in the religious practice of Hindus, the 
worship of idols, and of the sun, and of fire is very common. Some 
say that fire-worship was introduced by Ibrahim Zardasjit^ in 


on the southern bank of the Ganges, near Maulanagar, there is a town called 
“ Surajgarh, ” or *‘fort of Suraj/’ Might not this place have been the birthplace 
or seat of government of Rajah Suraj in the text ? The locality is one which 
would facilitate his excursion into the Dakhin through the defiles of the 
Vindhya range, of which the text speaks. 

*■ This is apparently a mistake in the text for “ Rai Bahdaj, ” who is men- 
tioned in Ferishta as the father of Rai Suraj, and as a descendant of Noah. 

We meet with the name of “Jharkand” in the “ Akbarnamah” ; it was 
the Musalman appellation of “Chutia Nagpur” just as Bharkund was the 
Musalman appellation of “ Sonthal Parganna.” 

The Aryans must have fallen very low in the scale of spiritualism, 
to have needed lessons in religion from a preceptor hailing from Chutia Nagpur, 
who was apparently a Dravidian or Sonthali Brahman. 

This impriugement of “ spiritual light” from the defiles of Chutia Nagpur 
tr9;Ct, in the time of Rajah Suraj, strengthens my surmise that Surajgarh, 
which is not far ♦from Chutia Nagpur, was the home or residence of Rijah 
Suraj. It may also be noted that the Sonthalese worship images of their 
ancestors, which worship is referred to in the text. 

& Zaidasht or Zartasht or [Zardahasht is the name of a person descended 
from Manuchahar, and a[disciple of Tythagorai. Baring the reign of Bmperor 
Gashtasp of Persia he claimed to bo a prophet, and introduced fire-worship. 
The Magians regard him as a prophet, and say that his name was Ibrahim, 
and consider his book the Zend (or Zendavarta-), as a revealed book. He is 
snpposed to have been the Zoroaster of the Greeks. 



the time of Gasjitasp, * Emperor of Persia, and spread to Kabul 
and Sistan and throughout the empire of Persia, and that, in 
process of time, the kingdom of Bengal became subject to the Rais 
of Hindfistan, and the Rais of Bengal paid revenue and sundi^r 
tributes. After this, Shangaldip,® emerging from the environs 
of Koch, ® became victorious over Kidar, and founded the city of 
Gaur, and made it the seat of government, and for a period ruled 
over the Kingdom of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustan. 
When Shangaldip collected four thousand elephants, one lak 
cavalry, and four laks of infantry, the breeze of insolence wafted 
in the recesses of his brain, and he ceased to pay tribute to the 
Emperors of Persia,^ as was hitherto the practice with the Rais of 
Hindfistan. And when Afrasiab ^ deputed some one to demand 
the tribute, he rebuked and insulted him. Afrasiab flew into 
rage, and despatched his General, Piran-visab, with fifty thousand 


1- Gashtasp or Keshtab was the Darias Hystaspus of the Greeks, and 
belonged to the Kainian dynasty ; his son, Isfandiar, was the Xerxes of the 
Greeks, and his grandson, Bahman, was the Artaxorxes Longimanua of the 
Greeks. (See Namah-uKhuaruan^ p, 69 j. 

* In Ferishta, ghaiigaldip called Shangal, and so in the text in 
another place. In Ferishta (Persian text), Vol. 2, p. 233, the following 
account of Shangaldip or Shangal appears : Shangal, towards the close 
of the reign of Bajah Kedar Brahman, emerging from the environs of Kooh 
(Koch Behar) won a victory over Kedar, and founded the City of Lnkhnauti, 
which is otherwise known as Gaur. ghangal mobilized a force of four thousand 
elephants, one lak cavalry, and five lak infantry, and stopped paying tribute to 
Afrasiab, the King of Turan or Tartary or Scythia. Becoming enraged, 
Afrasiab deputed his generalissimo, Firau-YiBah, with fifty thousand cavalry, 
to chastise ghangal.” The rest of the account of Ferishta tallies with that 
in the text. 

B Kuoh Behar used to be known in early days as the tract of the '^Kooh 
tribe ** or simply as “ Koch.” 

* Iran ” or Persia here in the text is evidently a mistake for “ Turan ” or 
Tartaiy or Scythia, of which Afrasiab was monarch. This indicates the 
subjection of India (like Persia) to the Scythians at a remote*period. 

Afrasiab (conqueror of Persia) was an ancient king of Turan or Tartary 
or Scythia. He was a Mongol by birth. He conquered Persia, killed Nazar 
with his own hand, and reigned there for about twelve years, about seven 
centuries before the Christian era, but was subsequently driven beyond the 
Oxus by a famous chief called Zalzar. Afrasiab again overran Persia, 
but was at last defeated and slain in Arzibijan by Zalzar and his celebrated son, 
Kustam, the Persian Ueronles. Afrasiayab appears, however, to have been a 
family surname, like the Pharaoahs, the Ptolemys, the Gmsars. 
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Mdngbli^, thirsty for blood. In the monntjtins of Kooh, near the 
lituits of Ghoraghat, in Bengal, an engagement took place ; for 
two days and nights the figliting continued. Altliough the Mon- 
gols displayed deeds of bravery, and put to the sword fifty thousand 
of the enemy, yet owing to the overwhelming numbers of the 
Indian army, they could effect nothing. The Mongols also lost 
eighteen thousand of their numbers, and on the third day, 
seeing symptoms of defeat on the forehead of their condition, 
they retreated. And as the Indian army was victorious, and 
the Mongol’s country was distant, the Mongols gave up fighting^ 
and retiring into the mountains, secured a strong place, where they 
entienched themselves, and sent to Afrasiab an account narrating 
the state of things. At that time, Afrasiab was in the town of 
Gangdozh, which is situate midway between Khata and China, 
and is distant a month’s journey on the other side from Khanba. 
ligh.^ On the simple receipt of the account, and being apprised 
of the state of things, he marched swiftly to the aid of the Mongols, 
with one lak chosen cavalry. And at a time, when Shangal, 
summoning together the Rais of the surrounding countries, was 
pressing the siege hard against Piran, and was about to put all to 
the sword, he ( Afrasiab) atfacked him on the way. The Hindis, 
on the first onslaught, losing heart and feeling paralysed, dispersed, 
like the constellation of the bear. Piran, relieved from the 
anxiety of the siege, paid his obeisance to Afrasiab. Afr&siab 
threw down on the soil of annihilation as many of the Hindu 
army as he could. And Shangal with the remnants being 
vanquished, retreated to the town of Lakhnauti, and owing to 
the pursuit of Afrasiab, could not prolong his stay at Lakhnauti 
more than a day, and took refuge in tlie hills of Tiihut. And 
the Mongols, ravaging the Kingdom of Bengal, spared no trace 
of fertility. And when Afrasiab planned an expedition towards the 
hills of Tirhut, Shangal begged forgiveness for his misbehaviour 
through wise envoys, and presented himself before Afrasiab with 
a swor’d and a winding-sheet, and prayed for leave to go to the 
country of Turan. Afrasiab, being pleased, bestowed the Kingdom 
of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustan on Shangal’s son, 
and carried Shangal in his company, and in the battle of Hama- 

t The capital of China used to be called in those days “ Khanhali®li:**^or 
“ City of the Great Khan.” 
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waran Shanghai was killed at the liands of Rustam.^ And in the 
reign of Rajah Jaichand,* owing to whose neglect, decay had over- 
taken several provinces of Hindustan, and for years Hindustan 
did not see its normal state, ruin was visible over the whole empire 
of India. At that time, certain Rajahs of Bengal, finding an oppor- 
tunity, and grasping at domination, became independent. And 
w:hen Pur (Porus),^ who was a relation of the Rajah of Kumayun,^ 
emerged, lie first subjugated the province of Kumayun, and then 
capturing in battle Rajah Dahlu, brother of Jaichand, who had 
founded Dehli,^ subjugated Kanuj, and after tin's he marched with 
his force towards Bengal, and brought it to his subjection, up to 
the confines of tlie sea. And this Porus is he, who wns killed at the 

1 Rustam, the Persian Hercules. He was a successful general under the 
first kings of the Kaianian dynasty, in their wars of defence against the in- 
cursions into Persia of the Tnraninn or Scythian monarchs. For a graphic 
account of those stirring warfares between the Scythians or Turanians or 
Mongolians and Iranians or Persians, see ‘‘^ahnumah” of Firdausi, the 
Homer of the East. It is worthy of note that Firdansi, in his immortal Persian 
epic, gives also the name of an Indian prince as ^angal, in connection with 
the adventures of Bahram Gaur, a Persian monarch of the Sassanian dynasty, 
who reigned in the middle of the fourth century. Perhaps, this later Shangal 
was a descendant of the oiiginal Shangal taken captive by Afrasiab, the 
Scythian monarch. In this connection, it may also be noted for grasping 
chronological relations referred to in the text, that there were the following 
four dynasties of old Persian kings : (1) Peshdadians, including the Kaimiiras, 
the Jamshids, and the Fariduns; (2) the Kaianians, founded by Kaikubad 
abont 600 B.C., inolnding Khusrau or Kai Khusrau. Bahman, and Darah or 
Darius &c. (3) Ashkanins, including Hormuz, &c., &c. (4) the Sassanians, 
founded in 202 A C. by Ardisher Babegan, including Bahram Ganr and 
Naushirvan, &c. (See Namai-Khusruan. a shoit Persian History of Persia 
by Mirza Muhammad). 

# At the time when Sultan Muizuddiii Muhammad Sam alias Shabab- 
udin Ghori, made incursions into Hindustan, Rajah Jaiciiand Ratbor ruled 
at Kanauj and Benares, and Rajah Pethanra Ton war ruled at Delhi. Tahaqat, 

p. 120. 

9 But it must be noted that there is in the text (probably owing to mjstake of 
the copyist of the original manuscript text) a confusion in the sequence of 
events related. 

♦ In the neighbourhood of the Panjab, Alexander gave battle to the Hindu 
prince, Porus, who had advanced from Kanauj, and put him to rout. 

^ Abul Fazl in the Ain says : “ A part of the northern mountains of the 
Subah of Delhi is called Kumayun. Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, 
iron,* copper, and borax. Here are also found the musk-deer and the Kulas cow 
and silkworms” Am-i-ifebari, Vol, 2, p, 280, 



hands of Alexander. After this, Eajah Madiw Rgthor,* like whom 
there had been few such powerful Rajahs in Hindustan, marching 
with his forces, conquered the Kingdom of Lakhnautl, and allotted 
it to his nephews, and after introducing perfect methods of govern- 
ment, returned to Kanauj with immense booty. And, in efflux of 
time, the Rajahs of Bengal again asserting independence, continued 
to rule peacefully.* 

Inasmuch as the object of the author is to chronicle the history 
of the Musalman sovereigns, therefore, not busying himself with 
the details of the affairs of the Hindu Rais, he reins back the 
graceful steed of the black pen of writing from striding this valley, 
and gives it permission to canter towards relating and reciting the 
details of the history of the Muhammadan rulers and sovereigns, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BEOINNINQ OF THE ILLUMI- 
NATION OF THE DARKNESS OF BENGAL BY THE 
RAYS OF THE WORLD-ILLUMINATING SUN OF 
THE RELIGION OF MUHAMMAD (PEACE BE ON 
HIM!) BY THE ADVENT OF MALIK IKOTIARU- 
D-DIN MUHAMMAD BAKHTIAR mUI, AND OF 
HIS SUBJUGATION OF THAT KINGDOM 


1 In Ferishfca, “ Ramdeo Rathor.** 

8 Most of these legends and traditions regarding Bengal and India of 
pre- Moslem times have been borrowed by our author from Ferishta. For the 
most part, they consist of a huge mass of mythological fictions, to extract a 
few grains of sdber historical truth wherefrom, I must leave to move 
competent hands. Yet it is worthy of note (as our author’s narrative indicates) 
that India and Bengal in very early times had political connection of some 
sort with Scythia and (through the latter ) with Persia. It is probable that 
ethnologically, these Scythian incursions resulted to a great extent in ap 
admixture of Scythian and Aryan races in India, which admixture was 
further complicated hy the subsequent Dravidian incarsioufl from the south. 
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CHAPTER L 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE RULE OF THE MUSALMAN 
. RULERS WHO RULED OVER THIS KINGDOM OF 

' RENGAL, AS VICEROYS OF THE EMPERORS OP 

DELHI.I 

Be it not hidden from the enlightened hearts of those who 
enquire into the histories of Mnsalman sovereigns and rulers, 
that the commencement of the effulgence of the sun of the 
Muhammadan faith in the Kingdom of Bengal, dates from the 
period of the reign of Sultan Qutbu-d-din Aibak,* Emperor of 

1 This period extended from 1198 A.C. to 1338 A.C. 

8 This is not quite accurate. Bengal was conquered by Ba^tiar Khilj-ah 
GhazI (Tahaqat-i-Na^iri, p. 146), in 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. (for the discussion 
of the date, see Tabaqat, p. 150, and Blochmann^s contribution to history of 
Bengal), whilst Emperor Shahabuddin Ghori alias Muizuddin Muhammad 
Sam was yet alive, and whilst Qatbnddin Aibak ruled at Delhi, as the 
latter*8 Indian Viceroy, that is, only 7 years after the Musalman occupation 
of Delhi, which took place in 587 A.H. or 1191 A.C. (Talaqaty pp. 
189, 140 and 128). He was called “ Aibak,” because his little finger was 
feeble or paralyzed (Tflbaqat, p. 138), whilst according to another account, 
** Aibak ” signified the “ brilliant chief.” His name is preserved in 
his Capital by the Qufib mosque and by the Qntb Minar, though these were 
erected to commemorate other more or less forgotten worthies. Bakhtiar 
Kfiilii in the first instance conquered Bengal on his own initiative, though he 
acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of Shahabuddin and subsequently 
of Qutbuddin, when the latter mounted the throne of Delhi [Tahaqaty p. 140). 
That this was so, appears from the circnmstance that in the list of Maluks 
and Sull&ns under ghahabuddin alias Mnizu-d-din contained in Tabaqat 
(pp. 146 and 137), Bakhtiar is assigned a co-ordinate position with Qutbuddin* 
In this connection, it is worth noting that owing to a popular and common 
fallacy, these early pre-Mu£^ul Moslem rulers of India have been described 
as * Pathan rulers of India*’ As pointed out by Major Haver ty in his trans* 
lation of Tabaqat-i-Ka$iri, neither the Ghoris, nor their slaves, “ the Slave- 
kings of Delhi,” nor the Tughlnks, nor the ^iljis were Afghans or 
‘ Pathans,* but that they were all Turkish tribes. (See also Tahaqat-i-Nafiri, 
p. 160, where the expression “ Turkan ” or ‘ Turks ’ is constantly employed, 
with reference to the first Musalman conquerors of Behar and Bengal). 
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Delhi. And the origin of the title ^^Aibak” is that his little finger > 
was feeble ; hence he was called ‘ Aibak/ When Sultto Qutbu-; 
d-din in 590 A.H. wrested by force the fort of Kol from the 
Hindus^ and captured one thousand horses and an immense^ 
booty, the news spread that Sultan Mui*zu-d-din Muhammad Sam, 
also called Sultan Shaliabu-d-din, had planned expeditions for 
the conquests of Kanuj and Banaras. Sultan Qutbu-d-din 
marched forward from Kol to receive him, presented to him the 
booty of Kol with other valuables, and becoming recipient of a 
special Hiila’t, formed the vanguard of the imperial forces, and 
marched ahead. And engaging in battle with the forces of the 
Rajah of Banaras, he routed them, and at length, slajing on the 
battle-field Rajah Jaicliand, the Rajah of Banaras, he became vic- 
torious. Sultan Shahabu-d-din, marching with a force from the 
rear, moved up and entered the city of Banaras, and pillaging 
the whole of that tract up to the confines of Bengal, carried off 
as booty incalculable treasures and jewels. The Sultan then re- 
turned to Ghazni. And the Kingdom of Bengal as an adjunct 
of the Empire of Delhi, was left in the hands of Qutbu-d-din. 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din entrusted to Malik IWitiaru-d-dia Muham- 
mad Bakhtiar Khilji the Viceroyalty of the Provinces of Behar 
and Lakhnautl.^ Muhammad Bakhtiar, who was one of the 

According to the ‘ Masalik-nl-Mumalik,’ says Major Raverty in an article in 
A.S.J. for 1876, No. 1, p. 37, “the Khali are a tribe of Turks which in former 
times settled in Garrasir, between Sijistan and the region of Hind. They are 
in appearance and dress like Turks, and observe the customs of that raoci 
and all speak the Turkish language.” The Khaljs or Khiljis have been by 
several writers erroneously confounded with the Afghan tribe of ** Ghalzis ’* 
or “ Ghiljis.’* The first Afghan or ‘ Pathan * who sat on the throne of Delhi- 
was Saljan Bahlal of the Lodi tribe, the thirtieth Musalman ruler of India, 
counting from Qutbuddin Aibak. 

1 It is worthy of note that in the times of Bakhtiar Khilii and his imme- 
diate successors. South Behar was included in the Bengal or Lakhnaut, 
Viceroyalty. South Behar was separated from the Bengal Vioeroyalty in 
622 H, by Emperor Altamsh who placed it under a distinct governor, named ' 
Aianddin Janl. On withdrawal of the Emperor, Behar was again anpexed 
by the Bengal ruler, Ghiasuddin (see Tahaqat-i-Nafirif p. 163). It continued 
to be a part of the Bengal Kingdom till 1320, when Emperor Ghiasaddm 
Tughlak again separated it. Behar belonged to the Sharqt Kingdom of 
Jaunpnr from 1397 A.C . ; again under Ibrahim, Bahadnr Khan, son of 
Governor Darya ^an,. assumed independence in Behar, with the title of 
§hah Muhammad, and about 1498 A.C. or about 903 A.H. South Behar 
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ofaiefs of and Oarmsir, was a brave man, welbbailt and 

veiy strong.* In the beginning, he was in the service of Saltan 
Shababa>*d^iti Clhori at Ghazni* He was allowed a small 
allowanoe, as neither he was externally (prepossessing, nor was his 
appearance grand. Becoming despondent, Muhammad Bakhtiar 
came to Hindustan in the company of the Sultan, stayed behind, 
and did not even then get into the good graces of the Ministers 
of Hindustan. Departing thence, he went to Burdawon* to 
Anghal Beg who was the ruler over the Doah country, and there 
gaining in eminence, he advanced himself to the exalted office of 
generalissimo. And the tract of Kambalah^ and Betali was 
given to him as a jdgtr. Prom there he went in the service of 
Malik Hassama-d-din^ to the Subab of Audh (Oude). Subduing 

again became more or less aabjeofc to the Masalman Kings of Gaur, Husain 
Shih and Na^rat §hah* Under the early Mnghul Emperors, Behar was again 
formed into a distinct ^ubah, but under the later Muglmls. it again 
became incorporated along with Orissa in the great Bengal Viceroyalty. 
North Behar appears to have been generally included in the Musalman 
K-higdom of Bengal (see Tarikh-i-Firuz §h4ht, pp. 451 and 686). 

1 Abul FazI places * Ghor* to the north of Kandahar, and * Garmsir * to the 
west of Kandahar. In * Garmsir * lay the city of Ferozkoh, the capital of the 
Ghorian SulHns. 

* Tabaqat'i-Na^iri, (Pers. text, p. 146) which is the nearest contemporary 
account, describes BaJ^tiar Khilji as “ active, agile, brave, bold, learned and 
intelligent.” It says that he went to Ghazni to seek service under Sultan 
Bluizuddin, but owing to his slender appearance was rejected by the Sultan’s 
War Minister. Disappointed, Bakhtiar came to Delhi, where also he was 
rejected by the War Minister (Dewan-i-‘Arz). 

® In Tabaqat-i'Na^iri p. 147, which is the most reliable account, ‘ Badaon.’ 
The TiUxkqat mentions the name of the feudatory of Badaon to be Sipasalar 
Hasbara^-din Hasan Amab. 

^ Major Baverty identifies Ba^tiar KhiljPs jagir lands with the parganahs 
of ^Bhagwat and Bhoili,’ south of Benaras, and east of Chunargarh, Professor 
Blochmmiil considerB this identification satisfactory. (See Baverty ’s 
tion of and Bloohmann*8 oontr. to history and Geography 

of Bengal). 

* Th^ aoqottut does not accord strictly with what is contained in the 
Tabaqat4^|7asiri^ (Pprs. text, p. 147), the nearest contemporary account for 
the pertiOd. In Tahaqat, it is stated that after being rejected by War Ministers 
both at Siaani and at Delhi, owing to his slender appearance, BaJ^tiar 
^ilji proceeded to Badaon, presented himself before its fsndal baron, 
gei^ei:al Hasbajm'd-din Hassan Arnab, who allotted him a fixed pay, that 

Ba^it^r proceeded to Oudh and presented himself before its feudal 
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province, he adva*noed himself farther in rank d>iid dignity. 
When the fame of his bravery and liberality, and the reputation of 
his heroism and gallantry, spread over the confines of Hindustan, 
Sultan Qn^bu-d-din who, not yet ascending the throne of Delhi, 
was still at Labor, sent to him valuable Khila’t, and summoned 
him to his presence, and granting to him an illuminated Farm an of 
Chiefship over the province of Behar, deputed him there. And 
Muhammad Bakhtiar marching quickly to that side, spared no 
measure of slaughter and pillage. It is said that in Behar there 
was a Hindu Library which fell into the hands of Muhammad 
Bakhtiar. The latter enquired from the Brahmins as to the reason 
for the collection of the books. The Brahmins replied that the 
whole town formed a college, and that in the Hindi language a 
college was called Behar, and that hence that town was so called. 
After this, when Muhammad Bakhtiar being victorious* returned 
to the service of the Sultan, he became more renowned and 
enviable than other servants. And his rank was advanced so 
much, that the juice of envy set aflowing amongst Sultan Qutbu- 
d-din’s other officers, who burned in the fire of envy and shame, and 
combined to expel and destroy him, so much so, that one day in 
the presence of the Sultan, in regard to his strength and pi*owess, , 
they said unanimously that Muhammad Bakbtiar, owing to exuber- 
ance of strength, wanted to fight with an elephant. The Sultan 
wondering questioned him. Muhammad Baklltiar did not disavow 
this false boastfulness, though he knew that the object of the 
associates of the king was to destroy him. In short, one day when 
all the people, the elite as well as the general public, assembled in 

baron, Malik Hassamuddin Ughalbak, who conferred on him fiefs of Sahlat 
and Sahli (identified with Bhagwat and Bhoeli}, and finding him brave and 
bold sent him (apparently on reconnoitering expeditions) towards Munir near 
Patna, and Behar town. In these reconnoitering expeditions for one or two 
years, Bakhtiar gathered a large booty, when the Delhi Viceroy (Qatbaddin) 
recognized tardily Ba^tiar*s merits. It would thus appear that but for 
Bakhtiar^s own tenacity, the stupidity of the War ministers of Ghaznin and 
Delhi would have robbed the Indo- Moslem Empire of a valuable recruit, a>nd 
perhaps postponed indefinitely its rapid expansion towards Behar and Bengal ! 

I In Tabaqat-i-Na^iri, pp. 147 and 148 it is stated that Bakhtiar presented 
himself before the gate of the fort of Behar with two hundred horse-girths 
and armours covered with fur-cloth and stormed the fort, and 

that Bakhtiar had with him at the time two wise brothers, named Nkamnd- 
din and Samsamuddin (of Farghana). 
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Dc^rh&Tf a white rogue elephant was brought to the White Castle 
(Qasr-i-Sufed). Muhammad Bakhtiar tying up the loin of his 
garment on the waist, came out to the field, struck the elephant’s 
trunk with a mace, when the elephant ran away roaring. All the 
spectators, including those assembled, and the envious, raising 
shouts of applause to the sky, were confounded. The Sultan 
bestowing on Malik Muhammad Bakhtiar special lOiila’t and 
many gifts, ordered the nobles to bestow on him presents, so that 
all the nobles gave him numerous largesses. Muhammad Bakhtiar, 
in the same assembly, adding his own quota to all the largesses, 
distributed the same amongst those pre»ent. In shortj at this 
time, the Viceroyalty of the Kingdoms of Behar and Lakhnauti 
was bestowed on him ; and with peace of mind, having gained 
his object, he proceeded to the metropolis of Delhi. That year^ 
Malik Bakhtiar. bringing to subjugation the Subah of Behar, en- 
gaged in introducing administrative arrangements, and the second 
year coming to the Kingdom of Bengal, he planted military out- 
posts in every place, and set out for the town of Nadiah, which at 
that time was the Capital of the Rajahs of Bengal. The Rajah of 
that place, wliose name was Lakhmania, and who had reigned for 
eighty years over that Kingdom, was at the time taking his food.* 

I The second year after his conquest of Behar, Bakhtiar Khiljl set out for 
Bengal, stormed Nadia, and conquered Bengal. Therefore, the conquest of 
Behar took place in 692 A.H. or 1196 A.C. 

The text is not strictly in accord with the account given in the Tabaqat-i- 
Na^iri which is the most reliable and the nearest contemporary account for 
the period. Whilst in the service of the feudatory of Oudh (Tabaqat, Pers. 
text, p. 147), Bakhtiar reconnoitered Behar for one or two years, and carried off 
much plunder. Qntb-u-din, the Delhi Viceroy, then called Bakhtiar to Lahore 
tardily recognized his merits, and loaded him with presents. Bakhtiar re- 
turned to Behar, and conquered it, and carrying off again a large booty, 
presented himself to Qutb-u-din at Delhi, where he had to undergo a gladia- 
torial ordeal at the White Castle (Qasr-i-Sufod of Delhi), and then receiving 
presents from Qntb-u-dln, returned to Behar, and the second year after his 
conquest of Bohar, he invaded and conquered Bengal, storming and sacking 
Nadia, and establishing himself at the village or mouza of Lakhnauti {Tahaqat- 
i-Na^iri, p. 151). This would indicate that Lakhnauti was founded by him, 
and was distinct from Gaur, though possibly close to it, 

• The Tabaqat (Pers. text, p. 151) states that the Rajah (Lakhmania) was 
then sitting in his inner apartments, with his food set before him in gold and 
silver plates, when the sudden inrush of Bakhtiar Khilii with eighteen troopers, 
struck terror, and the Bajah ran out bare-foot by a back-door, and fled to 
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Saddenly, Muhammad Bakhtiar, with eighteen horsemen, made 
an onslaught, so that before the Rajah was aware, Bakj^ti&r burst 
inside the palace, and unsheathing from the scabbard his sword that 
lightened and thundered, engaged in fighting, and put the harvest 
of the life of many to his thundering and flashing sword. Rajah 
Lakhmania getting confounded by the tumult of this affair, left be- 
hind all his treasures and servants and soldiers, and slipped out 
bare-foot by a back-door, and embarking on a boat, fled towards 
Kamrup.i Muhammad Bakhtiar sweeping the town with the broom 
of devastation, completely demolished it, and making anew the city 
of Lakhnauti, which from ancient times was the seat of Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, his own metropolis, he ruled over Bengal 
.peacefully, introduced the ^uthah, and minted coin in the 
name of Sultan Qutbu-d-din, and strove to put in practice 
the ordinances of the Muhammadan religion,* From that 

Sanknat and Bang, his treasures, harem, slaves and servants and women and 
elephants all falling into BalAtiar’s hands. 

1 Some copies of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri have * Saknat ’ and also ‘ Sankanat.’ 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari has “ Jagannath.’^ 

According to other and more reliable accounts, the Rajah fled from Nadiah 
to Bikrampur, south-east of Dacca. I think therefore ^ J 
in the printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nnsiri is a copyist^s mistake for 

Xij meaning the Rajah’s “Bengal Residence” which was at 

Bikrampur from before, 

Kamrud (or Kamrup) as well as Sanknat and Bang is mentioned in the 
Tabaqat (Pers. text, p. 160), in connection with the previous flight from Nadiah 
of Brahmans and Sahas who hearing of Bakhtiar’s prowess and of his con- 
quest of Behar, anticipated Bakhtiar’s inv^asion of Bengal, and had advised 
the Rajah to shift with all his troops and people from Nadiah to his residence 
in East Bengal (at Bikrampur). The astrologers had also prepared the Rajah 
for Bakhtiar’s conquest. But the Rajah was deaf to all advice, whilst tho 
Brahmans and Sahas had fled. It is opposed to the probablities of the case 
that the subsequent defeat of the Rajah by eighteen troopers of Ba^tiar was 
brought about by any foul play or stratagem from one side or the other ; 
because the Rajah was a good, noble and generous prince, and the idol of his 
people, and even the Musalman historian (author of the Tabaqat-i-Na^iri) 
pays him a glowing tribute. (See Tabaqat, p. 149). 

* Muhammad Ba^tiar ^ilji was not a military marauder or a religious 
fanatic. He was, no doubt, a champion of Islam, but at the same time 
combined in himself all the qualities of a great general and a wise statesman. 
We read in the Tabaqat-i-Na^iri (Pers. text, p. 151), that both in Behar and 
Bengal, just after their conquest, he established Mosques, Colleges, Khanqahs 
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date^ the Kingdom of Bengal became snbjecfc to the Emper- 
ors of Delhi. Malik l^tiarud-din Muhammad Ba^btiar was 
the first Muhammadan ruler of Bengal. In the year 599 
A.H. when Sultdn Qutbu-d-din after conquest of the fort 
of Kilinjar,® proceeded to the town of Mahubah® which is 
below K&tpl^ and conquered it, Malik Muhammad BaUitiar 
going from Behar to wait on him, met the Sultan, at the time, 
when the latter was proceeding from Mahubah towards Badaun.^ 
He presented jewelleries and divers valuables of Bengal 
and a large amount in cash. And for a time remaining in 
the company of the Sultan, he took permission to return, and 
came back to Bengal, and for a period ruling over Bengal he 
engaged in demolishing the temples and in building mosques. 
Alter this, he planned an expedition towards the Kingdoms 
of Kbata ® and Tibbat, with a force of ten or twelve thousand 
select cavalry,*^ through the passes of the north-eastern moun- 

or Charitable establishments consisting of Students* Hostels and travellers* 
Quest^houses, founded cities, and established military outposts at strate- 
gic points, and introduced the coinage of money (see Tahaqat, pp. 151 and 
149). He laid down embankments, constructed roads and bridges con- 
necting hit northern military outposts at Deokot and his southern military 
outpost at Laknor (perhaps Nagor in Birbhum) with his newly-founded 
capital at Lakhnanti. 

* i,e.f 694 A.H. or 1198 A.C. This subordination (during Bakhtiar Khiljl and 
at least two of his immediate successors) was nominal, as Bakhtiar conquered 
Bengal and Behar on his own account, though he outwardly acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Delhi. 

9 A town and a celebrated hill-fort in Banda district. 

* In the text * Mahma,* which is evidently a mistake of the copyist, 
liahttba is a town about 15 miles from Lucknow city. 

4 A town in Jalaun district, North-Western Provinces, on the right bauk of 
the Jamna. 

4 On the banks of the river Sot, North-Western Provinces, first conquered 
by Sayad Sabar Masdd Ghazi, nephew of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, in 1028 
A.C., and re-conquered by Qatba-d-dln in 1196 A.C. 

4 lu Tabaqat-i-Na^iri, p 152, “ Tibbet and Turkistan.’* 

1 One oan easily imagine what an immense Musalman army 
Ehiljl must have snbsequently poured into Bengal from the Upper Western 
Provinces, to have enabled him to detach 10,000 cavalry for an expedition into 
Tibbat, without weakening his garrison in the newly conquered Provinces of 
Ji«iigal and Behar, espeoially as we read in the Tahaqat (p. 157), that at the 
same time he seat a detachment under Mohammad Shiran to invade Jajna- 
gar (Orissa). Those who are given to amazement at the present numerical 



tains of Bengal. Guided by ono of the Chiefs of Koch, named 
JAli Mich, who had been converted to Muhammadan faith by 
Muhammad Bakhtiar, he reached towards those mountains* 
*Ali Mich led Bakhtiar’s forces to a country, the town whereof 
is called Abardhan.^ and also Barahmangadi. It is said that 
this town was founded by Emperor Gar^hasp.* Facing that 
town, flows a river called Namakdi,^ which in its depth and 
breadtli, is thrice as much as the river Ganges. Since that r^ver 
.was tumultous, broad, and deep, and fordable with difficulty, 
marching along the hanks of the river for ten days,'*' he reached 
a place where existed a large bridge^ made of stone, and extending 
over twenty-nine arches, erected by the ancients. It is said that 
Emperor Gar^asp, at the time of invading Hindustan, constructed 
that bridge, and came to the country of Kamrup.) In short, 

Btrengbh of Musaltnan population in Bengal, and are at pains to evolve theo- 
ries to account for it, might as well bear in mind these elementary facts of 
history. 

1 In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri p. 153 “ Mardhan-Kote ” and “ Bardhan-Kote j ** in 
Badaoni, p. 58, Vol. 1, “ Brahman.’* The ruins of ‘ Bardhan*Kote ’ lie north 
of Bogra close to Gobindgunje, on the Karatya river, not far from Ghoraghat, 
and this is the place meant according to Professor Bloohmaun. 

8 A King of Turan or Turkistan or Tartary or Scythia j but in Namah^ 
i-Khusi'uan, p. 7, he is described as the last sovereign of the Peshdddian 
dynasty of Persia. In Feri shfca it is stated, that when Gnrshasp made an 
incursion into Hindustan from Turkistan, he founded the city of Bardhan.” 

8 In Tabaqat-i-Na§iri p. 152, ‘ Bagmati * and ‘ Bakmadi * j in Badaoni, 
p. 58, Vol. I, “ Brahmanputr ” and “ Brahmkadi,” The river referred to 
has been identified by Professor Blochmann to be the Karatya, which formed 
for a long time the boundary between ancient Muhammadan Bengal and 
Kamrup. 

4 This ten days’ march extended northward along the banks of the Karatya 
and the Teesta, which latter before 178 i flowed west of the Karatya, joined the 
Atral, and fell into the Padma, and of all Bengal rivers extended furthest into 
"Tibbat. This march then was along the frontier between ancient Musalman 
Bengal and the territory of the Rajah of Kamrup. BaUitiar’s Tibbatan 
expedition must have commenced in the latter part of 606 A.H. (1209 A.O.) 
or beginning of 606 A.H. (1210 A.C.) 

6 This bridge must have been in the neighbourhood of Dariaheling (or Dar- 
jeeling) which in those days appears to have been the boundary separating the 
Meches from the hill-tribes. The author of the Tabaqat-i-Na9iri (Pers. teat, 
p. 152), in this connection mentions the following three tribea as then inhabit- 
ing Northern Bengal, vt«., (1) Koch, (2) Meoh, and (8) Tharo } vide also Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal. 



Mohammad BaMitiar sending across his forces by that bridge, and 
posting two commandants for its protection, planned to advance. 
The B&jah of Kamrup, dissuading him from an advance, said that 
if he (Muhammad Ba^tiar) would postpone his march to Tibbat 
that year, and next year collecting an adequate force would 
advance towards it in full strength “ I too would be the pioneer 
of the Moslem force, and would tighten up the waist of self-sacri- 
"fice.*’ Muhammad BaMitiar absolutely unheeding this advice, 
advanced, and after sixteen days,^ reached the country of Tibbat. 
The battle commenced with an attack on a fort which had been 
built by king Garshasp, and was very strong. Many of the 
Moslem force tasted the lotion of death, and nothing was gained. 
And from the people of that place who had been taken prisoners, it 
was ascertained that at a distance of five farsang from that fort, 
was a large and populous city.^ Fifty thousand Mongolian 
•cavalry thirsfcy for blood and archers were assembled in that city. 
"Every day in the market of that city, nearly a thousand or five 
hundred Mongolian horses sold, and were sent thence to Lakhnauti.s 
And they said “ you have an impracticable scheme in your head 
with this small force.’* Muhammad Bakhtiar, becoming apprised 
of this state of affairs, became ashamed of his plan, and, without 
attaining his end, retreated. And since the inhabitants of those 
environs, setting fire to the fodder and food-grains, had removed 
their chattels to the ambuscades of the rooks, at the time of this 
retreat,* for fifteen days, the soldiers did not see a handful of 
food-grains, nor did the cattle see one bushel of fodder. 

i In the Tabaqat<i-Nafiri (Pers. text, p. 153), this march is thus related ; 
“ After leaving a Turkish officer and a officer with a large body of troops 

io guard the bridge Muhammad Bul^tiar Khilji with his army for fifteen 

4ays marched across high hills and low defiles, and on the sixteenth day (from 
his march from the bridge) descended into the open plain of Tibbat, and 

passed many populous villages, and after some eight hours* hard fighting, 

entrenched himself in a fort there.” 

The Tabaqst-i-Nasiri names the city Karmbatan. Bakhtiar KhiljI’s march 
from the bridge was northward for sixteen days* 

3 The fair at Kik'inardan, 40 miles north-west of Dinajpur, attracts 
every year a large number of hill-ponies, which go thence to other places in 
Bengal and elsewhere. 

S In 15 days Ba^tiar Khilji retreated from the hills of Tibbat into the plains 

Kiimrup. According to Major Raverty, from the hills of Darjeeling, Ba|^tiar 
Kl|il}l had advanced through Sikkim into Tibbat towards the Sangpa* 
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Neither human beings saw any bread except the circular disc 
of the Bun, 

Nor did the cattle see any fodder except the rainbow ! 

From excessive hunger the soldiers devoured flesh of horse# 
and horses preferring death to life placed their hecks under their 
daggers. In short, in this straitened condition, they reached the 
bridge. Since those two commandants quarrelling with each other 
had deserted their posts at the head of the bridge, the people of 
that country had destroyed the bridge. At the sight of this des- 
truction, the heart of the high and the low suddenly broke, like 
the Chinese cUp. Muhammad Ba^xtiar engulphed in the sea of 
confusion and perplexity, despaired of every resource. Aftel^ 
much striving, he got news that in the neighbourhood there was a 
very large temple, ^ and that idols of gold and silver were placed 
there in great pomp. It is said that there was an idol in the 
temple which weighed a thousand maunds. In short, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar with his force took refuge in this temple, and was busy 
improvising means for crossing the river. The Rajah of Kam- 
rQp2 had ordered all his troops and subjects of that country 
to commit depredations. The people of that country, sending out 
force after force, engaged in besieging the temple, and from 
all sides posting in the ground bamboo-made lances, and tying 
one to the other, turned them into the shape of walls. Muhammad 
Bakhtiar saw that all chance of escape was slipping out of his 
hands, and that the knife was reaching the bone, so at once with 
his force issuing out of the temple and making a sortie^ he broke 
through the stockade of bamboos, and cutting through his way, 
rescued himself from the hard-pressed siege. The infidels of that 
country pursued him to the banks of the river, and stretched their 
hands to plunder and slaughter, so that some by the . sharpness of 
the sword and others by the inundation of water, were engulphed 
in the sea of destruction. The Musalman soldiers on reaching the 
river-banks stood perplexed. Suddenly, one of the soldiers 
plunged with his horse into the river, and went about one arrow- 
shot, when another soldier seeing this, plunged similarly into the 
river. As the river had a sandy bed, with a little movement, all 

t Very likely, the temple of MahumanI in Kamrup district. 

* It would appear that the Rajah of Kimrup Who had offered bis services 
to BaJitiar Khilji, in the end turned out treaclieroos. 
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were drowned. Only Muhammad BaWitiar with one tliousaiid 
cavalry (and according to another account, with three hundred 
cavalry) succeeded in crossing over;^ the rest met with a watery 
grave. After Muhammad Batttiar had crossed safely over the 
tumultous river with a small force, from excessive rage and 
huniiliatian, in that the females and the children of the slaughtered 
and the drowned from alleys and terraces abused and cursed him, 
he got an attack of consumption, and reaching Deokot^ died. 
And according to other accounts, ‘Ali Mardan Khiljl, who was one 
of his officers, during that illness, slew Bakhtiar, and raised the 
standard of sovereignty over the kingdom of Lakhnauti. Tlie 
period of Malik Ikhtitoi-d-din Muhammad Bakhtiar’s rule over 
Bengal was twelve years. When Muhammad Bakhtiar passed 

1 For a discussion of the route of Bakhtiar Oilji’s expedition into Tibbat, 
aiid:of hia retreat therefrom, see Raverty’s notes in his translation of Tabaqat- 
i*Na§in, and Blochmann’s Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal, 
for 1875, No. 3, Part I, p. 283. 

Tabaqat-iiNa$iri (Pers. printed text, p. 156) states that Bakhtiar KhiljT 
successfally swam across the river with only one liundred troopers, whilst all 
the rest of his army were drowned. 

* Deokot or Damdamah, near Gangarampur, south of Dinajpur, was tbo 
northern Musalman Military outpost in the time of Bakhtiar ^ilji, who 
had'set out for Tibbat either from Deokot or Lakhnauti. 

6 Ali Mardan assassinated Muhammad Bakhtiar Khiljl in 606 A.H. 
(1210 A.C.) at Deokot. This date is arrived at if Bengal was conquered in 
594 A.H. or 1198 A.C, by Bnklitiar Khilji. ns the best accounts would indicate, 
and also if he reigned for 12 years over Bengal. Professor Blochmann men- 
tions 602 A.H, as the date of Bakh tiaras assassination, but ho accepts 594 
A.H. as the date of the Bengal conquest — which involves chronological 
contradiction. 

Mr. Thomas in hia Initial Coinage of Bengal” states that Ali Mardan 
assumed independence under the title of Alauddin when Qutbuddin Aibak 
died in Lahore in 607 A.H. Thus allowing 8 months for Malik Azuddin’s 
rule, Bakhtiar Khlljl appears to have been assassinated about the middle 
of 606 A^H, — the date previously arrived at by me. 

In Badaoni, it is stated that Muhammad BalAtiar Khilji returned to 
Deokot from Tibbat wifch only some three hundred troopers, the 
rest of his expeditionary force having perished, and fell ill from vexation, 
and was attacked with hectic fever, and used to say *‘no doubt Sultan 
Mnhammad Muiznddin has met with an accident, that fortune has gone so 
against me.” And when he became weak from illness, Ali Murdan, one 
of Muhammad Baklitiar*s principal officers, arrived at Deokot, and find- 
ing him bed -rid den, pnlled down the sheet from his face, and despatched 
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from the rule of tins transitory world into the eternal world, 
Malik ^ ‘Azu d-tlui Khilji succeeded to the rule ovei^ Bengal. 
Eight monflis had. not passed, when ‘All Marclati Khilji slew him. 

RULE OF ‘ALI MARDAN KHlLJl IN BENGAL. 

After the assassinfltion of ‘Azz-ud-din, his assassin, ‘All Mardan 
Khilji became ruler of Bengal, styled himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, 

him with one blow of a dagger. The above account is rendered thus by 
the Tabaqat-i.Ni?iri, the nearest contemporary account, (Pers. text, 1 p* 
166) ; — When BaWitiar Khlji with about one hundred troopers only made^ 
good his escape across the river, ‘Ali Mich with his relatives rendered good 
services, and conducted Bakhtiar ^Tlji towards Deokot. On arrival at 
Dookot, from excessive humiliation Bakhtiar fell ill and shnt him Self up, 
and did not ride out in the streets,, for whenever he did so, widows and 
orphans of the soldiers and officers that had fallen, used to curse and abuse 
him from the terraces and the streets. Bal^tiar wonld say “Some mishap 
must have befallen Saltan Muizuddin, for the tide of fortnno to have 
thus turned against me.” And it was a fact, for at that time Sul}:an Muiz- 
uddin had fallen at the hands of an assassin (a Ghakkar). From excessive 
humiliation, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji fell, ill and was confined to hiS 
bed, and at length died. And according to another ncconnt, one of his officers 
‘Air Mardan Khilji wher was bold and ferocious, and held the fief of Deokot, 
on liearing the news of BaWitiar’s illness, came to Deokot, foiind him lying 
in bed, threw aside the sheet from his face, and slew him.” 

,1 His name was Malik ‘Aziiddin Muhammad ^iian Khilji (Tabaqat- 
ioNasiri, Pers. text p. 157). The following account of liim is summarised 
from Tabaqat, the nearest contemporary account : “ Muhamniad Biilran 
and Ahmad Iran were two brothers, both being ^ilj noblemen, aud in the 
service of Bakhtiar. When Bakhtiar led his expedition tdwards Tibbat, ho 
sent the above two brothers with an array towards Lakhnauti and Jajnagar 
(Orissa). When these heard the nows of Bakhtiar*s assassination, they returned 
to Deokot, and after , performing funeral ceremonies, proceeded towards 
Narkoti (not identified, but must have lain not far from Deokot) which was 
held in fief by ‘ Ali Mardan Khilji. They captured the latter, and placed him 
in charge of the Kotwal (the police commissioner) of that place, named Baba 
Kotwal Ispahan!, and returned to Deokot. Muhammad Shiran was an 
energetic man endowed with noble qualities.. At the conquest of Nudeah,; 
he had rendered good service by capturing elephants. As he wa 8 'hea,d of th 0 
Kfailii oligarchy, all the Silji nobles acknowledged him as . their chief and. 
paid homage to him. In the meantime, Ali Mardan Khilji mA^^lde’ good hm. 
escape, proceeded to Delhi, and persuaded Saltan Qatbuddin to'depul;e 
Oudh Qaimaz RtimI to Lakhtiauti, in order to put down tlm:Hiiljii pligatohy 
in. Bengal. Hassamnddin Iwaz who held the fief of Kanktori (Kangor^ neajf. 
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and introduced the ^u^bah and the coin in his own name.^ The 
breeze ot insolence and vanity blew into the recesses of his brain, 
and he commenced oppressions and innovations. Two years he 
continued to rule, at length when the Imperial army from Delhi 
arrived, all the Hb^iljis making a common cause with the Imperial 
army avenged the murder of ‘Azu-d-din. After this, the rule 
of this kingdom passed to Ghiasu-d-d!n Khilji. 

0 

RULE OF OBIiSU-D-DlN lOIILJl IN BENGAL. 

Ghiasu-d-din Khilji^ succeeded to the rule of Bengal. In that 
year 607 A.H., Sultan Qutbu-d-din, whilst playing at polo at 

Deokot) from Baklitiar Kliilji, went ahead to receive Qaimaz Hfiml, and 
In the latter’s company proceeded to Deokot, and on the initiative 
Qaimaz, received the fief of Deokot. When Qaimaz was returning from 
Deokot, Muhammad Shiran and other ^Hjl nobles collected together, and 
attempted to re-take Deokot. Qaimaz came back, fought with the Khilii 
nobility and Muhammad Shiran, who being defeated, dispersed, quarrelled 
amongst themselves near Makidah (Masldah, a perganah south-east of Deo- 
kot) and Mantosh (San tosh, a perganah south-east of Deokot), and 
Muhammad Shiran was slain. He lies buried at Santosh (on the banks of 
the Atrai river). 

1 * Ali Mardan Khlljl, assassin of Bakhtiar j^fljl'and Azuddin Khllji, ruled 
from 607 A.H. to 609 or 610 A.H. and assumed independence and title of 
SuUan * Alauddin, on the death of Qutba-d-din Aibak. In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri it 
is stated that he recited the Khutbah ; but Badaoni states that he minted also 
coins in his own name. [I have not yet seen any of his coins. Mr. Thomas 
in his * Initial Coinage of Bengal” notices the coins of Abauddin’s sncoessor, 
Ghiasuddin, struck in A.H. 616, see I.A.S,, p. 354, p. 1, Vol. XLII for 1878], 
It is also stated in ’J'abaqat-i-Nasiri (Pers. text, p. 169), that from excessive 
ihsolenoe, he divided the country of Iran and Turan amongst his adherents, 
no one dared to suggest that those dominions did not pertain to him. 
One person complained of poverty to Alauddin, who enquired whence he 
came. On learning he came from Ispahan, he ordered his ministers to 
Write out a document assigning lands in Ispahan to him ! 

It is stated in Tabaqat, that on escape from the custody of the Kotwal 
of Narkoti, Alt Mardan went to Sultan Qutba-d-dln, and received the Vice- 
royalty of Lakhnadti. When he crossed the Kosi river, Hussamuddin from 
Deokot received him, conducted him to Deokot, where Ali Mardan was 
formally Installed in power. He was cruel and ferocious, killed many Khilii 
nobles, and the native chieftains trembled under him. The subjects as 
Well as the soldiers were in disgust with him. 

• His real name was Hussamuddin Iwaz-bin Al-Hnsain. He was a 
ilbbld of Sklljl Garmsir, and on joining Balgkl^iiu* 3>*8t np* 
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Labor, fell from Ins horse, and died, and his son, Aram Shah; 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and the Empire fell into decay* 
Ghiasu-d-din establishing completely his rule over this province, 

pointed to fief of Kangor, (which lay south-east of Deokot) and next 
promoted to charge of the important northern military outpost of 
Beokot. On the appointment of All Mardan ^ilji to the rule of Bengal, 
he advanced to receive the new Viceroy on the banks of the Kosi rirer, 
and helped in the latter’s installation at Deokot. On the assassination 
by the Khilli nobles of Ali Mardan, who had since the death of Emperor 
Qatbuddin Aibak assumed independence, Hussamuddin was elected 
chief of the Khilji oligarchy in Bengal in 609 or 610 A.H. Seeing the 
feebleness of Qulbuddin’s successor, Aram Shah, Hussamu-d-din assumed 
independence, made Lakhnanti his capital, and assumed the title of 
Sullan Ghiasu-d-diu about 612 A.H., and minted coins in his own name. 
Mr. Thomas in his “ Initial Coinage of Bengal ” notices several coins of 
Sultan Ghiasu-d-din struck at Gaur or Lakhnanti between 614 and 620 
A.H. An examination of these coins indicates the interesting and carious 
fact that Ghiasu-d-diu had put himself in communication with the Khalifa 
of Baghdad so far back as 620 A.H. (that is, earlier than Emperor Altamsh 
of Delhi who obtained similar honour in 626 AH.) and obtained a 
pontifioial patent, recognizing the sovereign of Bengal amongst the 
Moslem hierarchy of the world. This circumstance, as suggested by 
Mr. Thomas, would also indicate that in those days there was freer sea 
and ocean-intercourse between the Musalmans along the shores of Bengal 
and the Arabs of the sea- ports of Basrah and Baghdad, than between 
Musalmans of more inland places in India and the Arabs of the aforesaid sea* 
ports. 

In 622 A.H., Emperor Altamsh from Delhi invaded Bengal, and on 
Sultan Ghiasuddin paying him tribute, peace was concluded. In 624 A.H. 
Sultan Na?iraddln, eldest son of Emperor Altamsh, invaded Lakhnanti, 
whilst Ghiasuddin was engaged at Kamrup and Bang (East Bongalj, and 
bought a battle with Sultan Ghiasuddin, on the latter’s return, and 
killed the latter, and succeeded to the rule over Bengal in a semi-sovereign 
capacity, with the approval of his father, Emperor Altamsh. It is stated 
that Sa1,tan Ghiasuddin extended and consolidated the Moslem sovereignty 
in Bengal, and extended his empire over Jajnagar (Orissa), Bang (East 
Bengal), Kamrud (or Kamrup, Western Assam), and Tirhut (see Tabaqat* 
i-Na§iri, Pers. text, p. 163.) Minhajos-Siraj, Author of Tabaqat-i-Na?iri who 
visited Lakhnanti shortly after in 641 A.H. and appreciated the material 
improvements effected by Ghiasuddin, pays him a high tribute (Pers. text, 
p. 161), a tribute which in 627 A H. Emperor Altam^ had also paid to tho 
memory of this good and great sovereign, by decreeing that Qhiaguddln 
shonld in his grave be styled as a Salman. Amongst his public works, 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri mentions that he founded the Fort of Baskot (Basanko^ 
near Gaur), established mosques, and Public Halls, Ac. 
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introduced the Khutbah and the coin in his own name, and to 
some extent arrogating to himself the sovereign power, lie rilled 
over this couiitiy. And when the throne of Delhi by the accession 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh received eclat in the year 622 
A.H., the latter marched with his forces to Behar, and invaded 
Lakhnauti. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din not finding strength in himself 
to stand an encounter, presented to the Emperor thirty-eight 
elephants, eighty thousand rupees, together with various 
valuables and other presents, and enlisted himself amongst the 
adherents of the Emperor. Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altara^ 
introducing there the Khiithah and the coin in his own name 
and bestowing on his eldest son the title of Sultan Nasiru-d-diiii 
and entrusting to him the rule over the kingdom of Lakhnauti, and 
presenting to him the royal umbrella and staff, himself returned 
to the metropolis of Delhi. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din was just and 
liberal, and the period of his rule was twelve years. 

RULE OF SULTAN NASlRU-D-DlN, SON OF SULTAN 
SHAMSU-D-DIN ALTAMSH, EMPEROR OF DELHL 

Sultan Nasiru-d-diii sucoeeded to the rule of Bengal. After 
the return of Sultan ^amsu-d-din Altam.^ towards Delhi, 
GhiAsu-d-dln who had gone towards the kingdom of Kamrup» 
retuimiiig, raised the standard of revolt. Sultan Nasiru-d-din killed 
him after a bloody engagement, and obtaining much booty, sent 
many valuables and presents of this country to many of his 
acquaintances at Delhi, and for three years and some months he 
continued to “rule over Bengal. In the year 626 A.H., at Lakhnauti, 
he tasted the untasty lotion of death. ^ And Hnssamu-d-din Khilji^ 

i His body was brought to Delhi, and enshrined by the loving father in a 
beautiful mausoleum (known as the mausoleum of Sultan ^5zl), about 
three miles west of the celebrated Qutb Minar. In the inscription 
On the mausoleum, NSsiruddin is entitled “ Emperor of the East,” or 
Malik-ul-Malak-ul-Sharq.” Emperor Altamsh so much loved the memory 
of his oldest son (the King of Bengal) that he bestowed his name 
ft.e., Nusiruddiny on his (Emperor’s) younger son who afterwards mounted 
the throne of- Delhi, after whom Tabaqat-i-Na?iri is named. 

« - ^Th Tabhqat-i-Ka^iri, Balka Malik Kh Tlji.” The correct name appears 

to be ilaUk- Ikhtiaruddin Balka, who assumed the title of Doulat Shah, 
and minted coins. Mr. Thomas' iA his ** Initial Coinage of Bengal ” notices 
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who was one of the nobles of Md. Bakhtiai’ succeeded to the rule 
of Bengal. 

RULE OF ‘ALIU-D-DIN IffiAN. 

When Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamgh heard the news of the 
death of his beloved son, he observed the necessary ceremonies 
of mourning, and in the year 627 A. H. for the purpose of quench- 
ing the fire of insurrection which had appeared in Bengal after 
the death of Na^iru-d-din, proceeded to Lakhnaufci, and after 
fighting with Malik Hussamu-d-din Khiiji. who raising insurrec- 
tion had brought about complete disorder in the government of 
Bengal, captured him. After weeding out the root of insurrec- 
tion, and quelling the tumult of rebellion, he assigned the rule 
of that kingdom to Izzul-mulk Malik ‘ Alau-d-din Khan.^ And 
the latter devoting himself to the subjugation and administration 
of the countiy enforced in this country the Imperial Khutbah and 
coin. After ruling three years, he was recalled. 

RULE OF SAIFU-D-DIN TURK.* 

After supercession of Izzu-l-raulk ‘Alau-d-din, Saifu-d-din 
Turk received the Royal patent of Viceroyalty of Bengal. He, 

a coin of Doalat Shah strock in 627 A.H. To pnt down Doulat ^ah, Emperor 
Altamsh personally invaded Bengal for the second time in 627 A. H., defeated 
Doalat ghah or IWitiarnddin Balka, and entrusted the government of Bengal 
to Alauddin Khan or Aluuddin Jani. (Tabaqat-i.Nu?iri, Pers. text, p. 174). 

I In Badoni, “ Malik Alauddin ^afi, ** in Tabaqat-i-Na§iri “Alauddin 
Jani.” After his first invasion of Bengal, in 622 A.H., Sul|;an ^amsuddin 
Altamsh separated Behar from Bengal, which was under Sulfan Ghiasuddin, 
and left Alauddin Jani as its Governor. On Altamsh’s withdrawal, 6al|;an 
^iasuddin wrested Behar again from Alauddin Jani, and hence the second 
invasion of Bengal by Emperor Altam^’s son. 

S The following account of him is abridged by me from Tabaqat-i-Na^in, 
the nearest contemporary account (Pers. text, p. 238): — “ Malik Saifuddin 
Aibak Ig^ntat was a Tnrk of Khata i he was a noble Malik, and . was 
endowed with excellent qualities. Sultan Na^iruddin Mahmud, King of 
Bengal, (sou of .Emperor Altam^), purchased him, and kept h|m in bis 
company, first appointing him as Amir-ul- Majlis (Lord Ohamberlatn) and 
then ^ conferring on him the fief of SarsatL Subsequently, for his good 
serf iees, he was appointed Governor of Behar, aiid next promoted to the 
10 
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ioo, occupied the Viceregal throne for three years, when he died 
of poison. 

RULE OP IZZU-D.BlN TUQHAN KHAN.‘ 

Since the juggling sky at that time had thrown the reins of 

Vioeroyalty of Bengal (Lakhnantij, when Alauddin Jani, the Bengal Viceroy, 
was recalled. He captured aeveral elephants in Vilayet-i-Bang (Bast 
Bengal), sent them as presents to the Delhi Emperor (Shamsuddin AltamaJ^) 
and received the title of Ighantat. 

1 The following account of him is summarised by me from Tabaqat-i- 
Na^iri, the nearest contemporary account (Pera. text, p. 242);— Malik Tughan 
Khan Turki was comely in appearance, and noble in heart. He hailed 
from EZhaba. He was liberal and generous, endowed with noble qualities ; 
in liberality and generosity, and in conciliating and winning over people, 
he „had no match in the army. When the Salman (Emperor Altamsh) 
purchased him, he first became the Eoyal cup-bearer, next he was appointed 
Secretary and Keeper of the Imperial Seal (Dawat Dar). He lost the 
Imperial jewelled ink-pot, and was degraded to the office of Chashnigir 
(a taster to a prince), and after a long time, was appointed Superintendent 
of the Imperial stables ( Amir-i-Akhur) j and after some time, was appointed 
feudatory of Badaou, and next appointed Governor of Behar, when Lakhnauti 
(Bengal) was conferred on Ighnntat Saifuddin Aibak. At length when Saif- 
uddin died, Tughan Khan was appointed to the vacant Bengal (Lakhnauti) 
Viceroyalty. After the death of Sulfcln N5?iruddin Mahmud (son of Emperor 
Altamsh, and Viceroy of Bengal), between Tughan Khan and the feudatory of 
Lakhnauti named Lakor Aibak, who enjoyed the title of Anr Khan, ill-feeling 
broke out. Tughan Khan fought with Lakor Aibak before the fort of 
Basankot, close to Lakhnauti, defeated and killed the latter, and subdued 
both wings of Lakhnauti, one being in Radh on the side of Lakor (probably 
Nagor) and the other being in Barand, on the side of Deokot. At this 
time, Empress Rnziah ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi, and Tughnn 
K3ian sent envoys with presents to Delhi, and received in return Imperial 
presents sent in charge of Qazi Jallnluddin. Tughan proceeded from 
Lakhnauti to Tirhut district, and acquired much booty and treasure. 
When Sultin Muizuddin Bahram Shah ascended the Imperial throne of 
Delhi, Tnj^an Khan sent the former also presents. When Sultan Alauddin 
succeeded Bahram ghah, Bahauddin Hullal Sudani invaded Oudb, 
Manikpur, and Karah and oast eyes on the eastern provinces, and so Tughan 
Khin went to Karah and Manikpur, (to conciliate Bahauddin and to turn 
him back), and in Oudh met Minhaju-s-Siraj, (author of Tabaqat-i-Hafiri), 
and with the latter went back to Lakhnauti in 641 A.H. At this time 
the Rajah of Jnjnagar (Orissa) committed depredations in Lakhnauti. 
TngljLan ]^ln that year, by way of reprisal, invaded Jajnagar (Minhajn* 
8»Siraj accompanying him) and reached and stonned tbe fort of Baktasan^ 
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tke empire of Delhi into the hands of Sultan Baziah,^ daughter 
of Saltan Shamsu-d-din Altam§h> during her reign, the Viceroyalty 

which is on the Orissa frontier. Fighting ensued, and the Musalmans 
were defeated. Toghan ^an returned to Lakhnanti, sent Sharfu-l-mulk 
Ashari to the Emperor of Delhi, to seek for lielp. Under Emperor’s order, 
a large army led by Tamar Oin Qamruddin Qiran, feudatory of Oadh 
was sent to Lakhnauti, in order to repel and chastise the infidels of 
Jajnagar (Orissa) The Rajah of Jajnagar invaded Lakhnauti, owing 
to Musalmans in the previous expedition having demolished the Orissa 
fort of Katasau (or Baktasan). The Orissans first took Laker (probably 
Nagor), and slaughtered a large body of Mnsalmans including the Command- 
ant of Lakor, named Pakhrul Mnlk Karimuddin, and then approached 
the gate of Lakhnanti, but after fighting retreated. Then between 
Tnghan Kdian and Tamar ]^an ill-feeling ensued, and they fought against 
each other, and on both sides many were killed. By the intercession 
of Minhaju-s-Siraj (author of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri) peace was brought about 
between the two, on condition that Lakhnauti would be left to Tamar* 
Khan, and Tughan Khan with his treasures and elephants and effects 
would retire to Delhi. Tug^an did so (in his company being Minhaju- 
s-Siraj)} the Emperor loaded him with presents, bestowed on him 
the Governorship of Oudh, whilst Tamar Khan held the Bengal 
Vioeroyalty. On the same night, both died, Tamar j^an at Lakhnauti» 
and Tnghan in Oudh ! ” 

It would appear from the above that the invasion of Bengal by Mughals 
under Ohangiz ^lin referred to in the text, is a myth and a mistake for the 
invasion of Lakhnauti by the Hindus of Jajnagar (Orissa). The mistake 
is repeated in many histories, but Tabaqat’s account is the most reliable, 
as its author was an eye-witness of the affair. 

1 The daughter of Emperor Altamsh. named Raziah, ascended the throne 
of Delhi in accordance with her father’s wishes in 634 A.H. (1236 A.G.) 
The sight of an unveiled Moslem Empress seated on the Imperial 
throne of Delhi, struck all Indo- Moslem eyes in those days as a curious 
phenomenon, and hence our author’s expression, “Juggling sky.” She 
reigned for three years from 1236 A.G. to 1239 A.G. According to 
Badaoni, the Empress was endowed with excellent qualities, and was 
brave, generous and intelligent. She followed the path of equity and the 
principles of justice, and set in order the affairs which had remained in con- 
fusion during the brief reign of her step-brother Sultan Ruknuddin Firuz 
ghah. She set before her the pursuit of beneficence as the object of her 
ambition, and made Nizamul Junaidi, Chief Vizier. The Empress came out 
of the curtain, wore masculine garments, such as a tunic and a Kullah^ and sat 
on the throne. According to Tubaqat-i-Na|iri, she was pub to death by 
the Hindus. She was learned in the Qoran, industrious in public business, 
firm and energetic in every crisis. Indeed, she was a great woman an(l a great 
Queen* 
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of Lk^nauti was bestowed on Izzu-d-din TngKan Kbft.n Thelattei* 
devoted himself to the administration of the country, and for a 
period was successful. When in the year 639 A.H. Sultan 
Alau-d-d!n Masud ascended the throne of Delhi, Tughan !IOan sent 
many presents and valuables to the Emperor of Dehli in charge 

§harfa-l-Malk Sanqari, and the Emperor sent to Izzu-d-din 
Tugban Khan in charge of Qazi Jalalu-d-din, Governor of Oudh, 
a ruby-laid umbrella and a special robe of honour. And in the 
year 642 A.H., thirty thousand Mughal soldiers of Changiz Khan, 
making an incursion into the kingdom of Lakhnauti through 
the passes of the northern mountains, created much confusion. 
Malik Izzu-d-din sent an account of this to Sultan Alau-d-din. 
On hearing of this, the Emperor despatched to Lakhnauti a 
large force under Malik QurabSg Tamar Khan, who was one of 
the servants of Khwajah Tash, for assisting Tughan Khan. At 
the time of engagement, the Mughal forces not being able to give 
battle returned to their country, vanquished. In the meantime, on 
certain occasions between Izzu-d-din Tughan Khan and Malik 
Qurabeg Tamar Khan, dissension set in ; consequently, Sultan 
Alau-d-diu, in accordance with the saying “Two rulers cannot 
rule over one country,*’ appointed Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan 
to be ruler of Lakhnauti, and recalled to Dehli Malik Izzu-d-din 
Tu^an Khan. Tu^an Khan ruled for 13 years and some 
months. 

RULE OP MALIK QURABEG TAMAR KHAN.i 

After supercession of Malik Izzu-d-dln Tughan Khan, Qurabeg 
Tamar Khan, becoming ruler of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, set 

I Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan or Qamru-d-din Qiran Tamar Khan was 
Governor of Bengal from 642 A.H. fco 644 A.H., when he died. 

An account of his career in Bengal already appears in a previous note 
His previous career may, however, be noticed here. I summarise it from 
Tabaqat-i-Na?tri (Pers. text, p. 247), which is a contemporary account 
“ Mallik Tamar Khan Turk was virtuous and polished in manners, very ener- 
getic and generous and active and brave. He had a handsome appearance. 
Saltan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh purchased him for 60,000 chitalj appointed him 
Depoty Superintendent of the Royal Stables, whilst Tughan Kha n was the 
Chief Saperintendent. In the reign of Empress Baziah, he became feuda- 
toiy of Kanauj, and fought in the expedition against Kah war and Malwah, 
and ronderod good services. He received Ref of Karah, and also did good 
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himself to admiiiistratire afEairs. After ruling ten years, he died. 
Aiid' in the raign of Emperor Nasiru-d-din^ Mahmud, sou of 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din AUam§li in the year 655 H. the Vioeroyalty 
of Lakhnauti was entrusted to Malik Jalalu-d*din Khan, 


RULE OF MALIK JALALU-D-DlN KKAN.* 

When Malik Jalalu-d-din Khan succeeded to the Viceroyalty 
of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, he ruled over it for a year more 
or less, and in the year 656 A.H. he was superceded, and Arsalan 
Khan was appointed Viceroy of that province. 

RULE OF ARSALAN lOlAN.* 

When Arsalan IS^an became Viceroy of Lakhnauti, he devot- 
ad himself to administrative matters. He asserted some amount 
of independence. In the year 657 A.H., he sent two elephants 
and much jewellery and rare stufEs to Sultan Na^iru-d-din, and 
shortly after died at Lakhnauti. 

service there. On the death of Nasiru-d-din, he was appointed Governor of 
Oadh. Whilst at Oadh, he invaded all the eastern tracts including Tirhut, 
and carried off immense booty. He was thence sent to Lakhnauti to help 
Tughan ^an in repelling the Ooriya invasion, and after that settled down 
in Bengal as its Viceroy. 

I After him the Tabaqat-i-Na?iri is named ; it is a general history of 
India from the commencement of Musalman Kule down to 658 A.H. 
(1260 A.O.) Sultan Nasiru-d-dln succeeded Sultan Alau-d-din to the throne 
of Delhi in 1246 A.O. His Vizier was Ghiasu-d-dln Balban (afterwards Em- 
peror Balban). Of the six years which intervened between 668 A.H. and 
664 A.H. (the date of assumption of sovereignty by Emperor Balban) there 
is no known historical work. The Taril^ Firnz ghahi of Zian-d-din Bami 
only began from Ghiasu-d-din Balban’s reign. Emperor Balban reigned from 
1265 to 1287 A.O. 

t S Jalaluddin Masud, Malik Jani Khilji Khan, became Governor of 
Bengal in 656 A.H. 

1 do not find any detailed account of him given in the Tabaqat-i-Na^iru 

8 Izzu-d-dln Balban was Governor of Bengal in 657 A.H., in which 
year he was attacked by Taju-d-dln Arsalan ]^an Saniar-i-Khwarizmi. who 
was subsequently captured or killed at Lakhnauti by Izzu-d-dln. Hence 
Tajn-d-dm Arsalan Kh^” cannot oount amongst Governors of Bengal (see 
Blochmann’s Oontr. to Hist, and Geog. of Bengal, and Tabaqat'i«Na9iri, 
Fors, test, p. 267). 



EULB OF MUHAMMAD TATAR EBAN.i 

After the death of Arsalan his son, Md. Tatar Khan, who 

was illustrions for his bravery, liberality, heroism and honesty, 
becoming independent in his rule of Lakhnanti, did not much 
bend his head in submission to Emperor N^iru-d-din. And after 
a while, he had the Hiutbah in the kingdom of Lakhnauti recited 
in his own name, and for some time he passed in this wise. And 
when in the year 664 A.H. the throne of Dehli received eclat 
fi’om the accession of Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Balban, and the fame 
of high aspiration and steadiness and high ambition of that 
Emperor spread to nil sides, Md. Tatar Khan, using foresight, 
sent sixty- three head of elephants, together with other presents, 
to Dehli. As this was the first year of his accession, Sultan 
Qhiasu-d-din Balban considering this an auspicious augury, illu- 
minated the City with lamps, and the nobles, feudatories and the 
principal ofl&cers presenting nazar became recipients of gifts. 
And the envoys of Muhammad T^ar J^an, after being loaded 
with presents, got permission to return. Tatar Kban pleased with 
the Imperial gifts, submitted and enrolled himself in the ranks of 
the Emperor’s Otnara. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Balban appointed a 
Turkish slave named Tuj^ral to the Viceroyalty of Lakhnauti.* 

1 Mahammad Arsalan Tatar ^an, son of At-salan ^an Sanjar, had 
been for some time Governor of Bengal^ when the Emperor Balban 
ascended the throne (664 A.H.) (See Tari]^ Piruz Shahi, by Ziau-d-din 
Barni, Pers. text, pp. 53 and 66.) He was generous, liberal and brave. After a 
few years he wag sucoeeded by Tugliral, who proclaimed himself king, under 
the title of Sultan Mag^isu-d-dln. 

8 This account differs slightly from Professor Blochmann’s conclnsiong 
derived from inscriptions and the evidence of coins, as set forth in his Contri- 
butions to the History and Geography of Bengal. Professor Blochmann holds 
that on the death of Mubammed Titar ^an, which took place shortly after 
Balban’s accession, Sher Khan was appointed Imperial Governor of 
Lakhnauti ; that Sher Khin was succeeded in the ofifice by Amin Khan, 
whose Deputy or Naib was Tus^ral. Tughral heard of Balban’s illnessi 
attacked and defeated Amin j^in, and proclaimed himself king of 
Bengal under the title of Salman Maghisu-d-dln (A.C. 1279). Balban 
recovered froin his illness shortly after, invaded Bengal in person, defeated 
Tagkt^l* <^t some place near Sunargaon, where Danuj Rai was the zemindar 
(Tari^-i'Firuz Sh^hi, p. 87), and in 681 H, (A.C. 1282} before leaving Bengal 
conferred the throne of Bengal on his (the Emperor Balban’s) son, Bnghra 
^an, who assumed the title of Sult&n Nasira-d-dln. Na9ira*d>dm appears tp 
have died in 691 H. (1292 A.C.), that is about five years after the death of hip 
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RULE OP TUOBRAL, STYLED SULTAN MUOfilSU-D- 

DlN. 

Tughral became Viceroy of Lakhnauti. In that, in liberality 
and bravery, courage and sagacity he was unequalled, in a short 
time he brought the kingdom of Lakhnauti to subjection and 
order, and subjugated Kamrup (Western Assam). In the year 
678 A.H. lie marched with his forces from Lakhnauti to Jajnagar, 
and vanquishing the Rajah of that place, obtained many elephants 
and much riches and chattels and stuffs. In that Sultan QJiiasu- 
d-din Balban had become old^ and both of his sons were at Multan 
with large forces engaged in fighting the Murals, the kingdom 
of Lakhnauti was lost sight of. In consequence of this circum- 
stance, Tughral failed to despatch elephants and booty to the 
Emperor. And also as at the time the Emperor was sick at Delhi, 
and had not come out of the palace for one month, and rumours 
of his death had spread in the Empire, Tughral finding the field 
completely open, sallied out, nnd collecting a laige force proclaimed 
himself Sultan Mugjiisu-d-din, and unfurling on his head the red 
Royal umbrella, had the i^iutbah in that country recited after his 
own name. Simultaneously with this event, the Emperor recovered 
health, and royal edicts announcing the recovery were received. 
Tughral. not becoming ashamed of what he had done, struck the 
hand of disloyalty on the hem of hostility. When Sultan 
Qhiasu-d-din Balban became aware of this, he despatched Malik 
Abtakin who had long hairs, and who had the title of Amin 
Khan and was Governor of Oudh, appointing him generalissimo 

illuBtrioas father Emperor Balban. For a full account of Tughral styled Sul- 
tan Mughisu-d-din, see Tabaqat-i-Nn|iri (Pers. text, p, 261), and also Tarikh-i» 
Firuz Shahi (Pers. text, pp. 81 to 94), by Zian-d*diii Barni. Before becoming 
Governor of Bengal, he held the following offices : Chashniglr (Taster to a 
prince) under Shamsu-d-dln Altamsh j Ainir-ul Majlis or Lord Chamberlain 
under Emperor Ruknu-d-din, Superintendent of Elephants, next Superintend- 
ent of Stables under Empress Raziah, feudatory of Tabarhind under Sultan 
Alan-d'dln, next feudatory of Kananj and Governor of Oudh, and next Vice- 
roy of Bengal. He invaded Jajnagar (Orissa), Oudh and Kamrup (Western 
Aasam) successfully, and then proclaimed his independence. Tn^^ral was 
active and energetic, bold and courageous, liberal and generous. It is worthy 
of note that in this connection, the author of Tarikh-i- Firuz Shahi (p. 93), 
for the first time uses expressions like these, “ Iqllm-i-Lnkhnauti,*’ “ lq1Im*i* 
Sunargaon,” “ Ar^ah-i-Bangalah,”— indicating that Tughral had considerably 
^^tended his Bengal Satrapy* 
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of the expedition, and also Viceroy of .Lakhnaut!, together with 
other nobles, such as Tamar Khan Sbamsl, Malik Tnju-d-din, sou 
nf *Ali Kh&n^^ and Jamalu-d-dln Qandahari, for destroying 
Tnghral. And when Malik Abtakin with a large force crossed 
the river Sro, and marched towards Lakhnauti, Tughral. too, with 
a large force came to encounter him. In that, in bravery and 
generosity, he was matchless, some nobles and soldiers deserting 
Amin ^an joined Tughral, so that on the day of engage- 
ment the force of Amin Khan was routed. And wlien Amin 
Khan being vanquished retreated to Oudh, the Emperor hearing 
of this became anxious and perplexed, ordered that Amin Khan 
should be hanged at the gate of Oudh, and afterwards appointed 
Malik Tarmini with a large force for destroying Tughral. And 
Tughral making a bold attack vanquished this force also, and 
obtained much booty. 

Owing to strength of fortune, 
that rampant lion, 

Twice routed the army of the enemy. 

Sultan Qhiasu-d-din, on hearing this bad news, became 
dejected and anxious, and made kingly efforts, and boldly resolved 
to march out himself, and ordered that numerous boats should be 
kept ready in the rivers Jon and Ganges, and he himself on the 
pretext of a hunting excursion went towards Sanam and Samanah. 
Appointing Malik Sunaj to be governor of Samanah, he took his 
young son, Bnghra Khan, with a select force in his own company, 
and passed from Samanah to Doab. Leaving Maliku-l-Umara-f 
FaMtru-d-din KotivUl to rule as Viceroy at .Dehli in his absence, 
he crossed the Ganges, and not heeding that it was the rainy 
season, by forced marches, proceeded towards Lakhnauti. 
Tughral who in this interval had collected his efficient troops, 
marched in state towards Jajnagar with his treasures and a large 
army, and planned to take it and to encamp thei e, and subse- 
quently to return to Lakhnauti, when the Emperor would return 
to Dehli. But when the Emperor reached Lakhnauti, after stay- 
ing there a few days, he despatched General Hassamn-d-din 
Takil-dar Bdrhag (Secretary of State), who was the grandfather 
of the author of the T&rikh-i-Ffruz ShGhu to subjngnio the 

I Jn Tari^-i-Ftruz Qatlagh i^an 
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kingdom of Lakhnanti, and the Emperor himself marched towards 
Jajnagar,^ to chastise Tughral. At the time, when the Emperor 
reached the confines of Sunargaon, Bhuj Rai,* who was the Zamin- 
dar of that place, enrolled himself in the ranks of the Imperial 
adherents, and promised that in case Tu gh ral attempted to escape 
across the river, ^ he would prevent his doing so. But when the 
Emperor swiftly passing from that place marched several stages, 
the trace of Tu gh ral was lost, and no one could give a clue to his 
whereabouts. The Emperor ordered Malik Barbak Baras ^ that 
he should march ahead ten or twelve Karoh with seven thousand 
chosen cavalry. Although these tried every means of pursuit and 
search, they could obtain no trace of I’u^ral. One day, Malik 
Muhammad Tirandaz,® the ruler of Koel,^ and his brother, Malik 
Muqaddar, separating themselves from the vanguard force, with 
thirty or forty troopers marched ahead. Suddenly, on a field they 
came across some grocers. Arresting these, they made enquiries, 
and in order to frighten them, they commenced slaughter by 
breaking the neck of one ; then the others cried out : — “ If your object 
is to obtain goods and provisions, whatever we have, you may take; 
but spare our lives.” Malik Muhammad Tirandaz said ; “ We 
have no concern with your goods and stores: our object is to 
ascertain the whereabouts of Tu^ral. If you show the way, your 
lives and things would be spared ; otherwise whatever will befal 
you, will be the consequence of your misconduct.” The grocers 
said : “ We carried food-grains to the camp of Tu^ral,^ and now 

From the manner of description given here, the Jajnagar here referred 
to would seem nob to be in Orissa, but some place in East Bengal (probably 
Tipperah). For an exhaustive and interesting discussion on “Jajnagar,** 
see Blochmann’s “ Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal.’* 

5 In Tarikh-i-Firuz ^ahl, “ Danuj Rai,” (p. 87). 

8 Probably the river Brahmaputra or Megoa is meant. Sunargaon is situate 
on the banks of the Brahmapntra, 13 miles S.-E. of Dacca. For a contempo- 
rary and graphic description of Emperor Ghiasu-d-din Balban’s expedition 
to Bengal, see Tari^-i-Firuz Shahi (pp. 85-94 Pers. text.) 

4 In Ferishta, “ Barbaq Barlas,’* in Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi “ Barik Begtaras.*’ 

6 lu Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi. ( “ Malik Muhammad Sherandaz,” p, 88). 

4 Koel is a tehsil in Aligarh District. 

T From the description given, Toghral alias SuRan Mughisu-d-din would 
appear to have pitched his tent at the time on the western banks of the 
Brahmaputra not very far from Sunargaon. Or, one might imagine him 
at this point of time having shifted his tent further eastward to the 
western bank of the Megna, opposite perhaps to the old ferry of Manioknagai* 
11 
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we are returning from there. Between you and Tug^ral, there is 
a distance of half a farsahh- To-day he is encamping there ; to- 
morrow he will march to Jajnagar.” Malik Muhammad Tirandaz 
sent the grocers with two troopers to Malik Barbak Baras, and sent 
word that after ascertaining the truth from the grocers, he should 
march up swiftly, so that Tu gh ral might not march to the 
Vilayet of Jajnagar which is in the kingdom of Bengal, and leagu- 
ing with the people of that part, might not hide himself in a 
jungle. And he himself with troopers went forward, and saw 
the tent of Tughral. and his army resting in false security, and 
his elephants and horses grazing about. Availing himself of the 
opportunity, he rushed with his cavalry towards the camp of 
Tughral. No one opposed their progress, fancying that they 
were officers attached to the army of Tu gh ral. When they 
arrived in front of Tughral’s tent, all of a sudden drawing their 
swords, they killed every one they found iu the Audience-Hall, 
and shouted out that the kingdom of Bengal pertained to the 
Empire of Balban. Tughral fancied that the Emperor had him- 
self arrived. Becoming totally confounded, he slipped out in 
great perplexity by the bath-room door, and mounting an un- 
saddled horse, and not mustering his own adherents, owing to 
great confusion of mind, he intended to plunge into the river near 
the soldiers* quarters, and then to swim across to Jajnagar. As 
misfortune would have it, owing to the disappearance of Tu gh ral, 
all his officers, soldiers and followers turned towards different 
directions. And Malik Muqaddar, at whose hands the slaughter 
of Tughral had been destined, marched in pursuit of Tughral. 
and encountered him on the river-bank. Then Malik Muqaddar 
shot a shooting arrow at TughraFs shoulder, dismounted the latter 
from his horse, and himself dismounting from his own horse, sever- 
ed TughraFs head from the body. Seeing that the followers of 
Tughral were searching for their master, Malik Muqaddar hid 
Tug^raFs head in the mud by the river-side, and flung his body 
into the river, and pulling off his own garments, he set himself to 
washing them. At this moment, Tu^ral’s soldiers arrived, 

across the river, or somewhere close to the modern Bhoyrab Bazar ferry, 
seriously planning to cross over on boats from the Dacca side to the Tippera^bi 
tract (which has been identified here with Jajnagar), with the old and 
powerful Emperor of Delhi fGhiasa-d-din Balban) shadowing him. This Jaj- 
nagar, therefore, in Bengal, is different from Jajnagar in Orissa, 
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sliouting out Lord of the world ! Lord of the world! ” and 
searched for Tu gh ral. Not finding him, they took to their heels. 

They shot an arrow at his heart,' 

Dismounted him from his horse, and cut off his head. 

When Tughral at that place was killed owing to his iu- 
alertness, 

One shout arose from every side. 

The adherents of Tughral were completely routed, 

Prom the absence of their leader, tiiey were all cowed down. 

At this time Malik Barbak Baras* arrived, and Muqaddar run- 
ning forward announced the joyful tidings of the victory. Malik 
Barbak applauding him sent a despatch to the Emperor, announcing 
the victory, together with the head of Tughral. On the following 
day, together with the booty and prisoners of TughraTs army, he 
proceeded himself to the Emperor, and narrated the story of the 
victory. And Malik Muhammad Tirandaz^ was promoted to the 
first rank, and his brother Malik Muqaddar^ received the title of 
Tughrahkush (“ Tu gh ral-slayer ”), and was raised to the peerage, 
Sultan Qhiasu-d-diri Balban after this marched back to Lakhnauti, 
and set himself to the work of chastisement. Along both sides of 
the road passing through the market-place of the City, putting up 
scaffolds, the Emperor hanged such adherents of Tughral as had 
been taken prisoners, and capturing their women and children, 
wherever found, he had them slaughtered at Lakhnauti, after 
putting them to indescribable tortures. Till that time, none of 
the Emperors of Dehli had slaughtered the children and women 
of miscreants.^ After this, the Emperor bestowed the kingdom of 

A These verses, with slight variations, have been borrowed very 
probably from Amir ^osrau, the poet-laureate of Emperor GSiiasa-d-dm 
Balban. 

5 In Tari^ Firuz gjbahi (p. 88.) Malik Barbak Bektars. 

* In TarilA Firuz Shabi (p* 88) Malik Muhammad Shirandaz. 

♦ From Tari^ Firuz Sh^^hi (pp. 88, 90 and 91) Malik Muqqadar and 
Toghral-kush would seem to be two different individuals. 

6 The author of Tarikh Firuz gb^hi remarks that ou both sides of the 
principal bazaar of Lakhnauti that was more than one karoh long, soaffoids 
wore set up, and men, women and children were hanged. Such cruelty, 
'Sorrowfully remarks Ziau-d-din Bami, had never before been perpetrated by 
JCnsalman sovereigns of Delhi. (See pp. 91-92 Taril^ Firuz ghlhi). 
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Lakhnauti on his own son, Bughhra giving him at the 

same time the treasures, etc., and other valuables of Tughral that 

1 Bughra younger son of Emperor Balban, assumed the royal 

title of Saltan Na§iru-d*dm at his elevation to the throne of Bengal. He 
was the first of a succession of Balbani Kings who ruled over Bengal, 
from 1282 A.O. to 1331 A.C. (or 681 A.H. to 731 A.H. ) and had mostly 
their court at Sanargaon near Dacca. Nasira-d-din Bughra ]^an, son of 
Emperor Balban, reigned over Bengal from 681 H. to 691 (1282 A.O. to 
1292 A.O.) and was succeeded by his son Ruknu-d-din who assumed the 
title of SulJ;an Kai-Kaus. From inscriptions found at Gangarampur and 
Khagol, near Lakhisarai, he appears to have been alive in 697 H. (A.C. 
1297). Mr. Thomas has published coins of this King bearing the dates 
691, 693, 69t, 695 A.H. He appears to have been succeeded by his brother 
who reigned under the name of ^amsu-d-din Firuz Shah. Firuz Shah had 
several sons, namely, Bughra Khan. Nasiru-d-din, Ghiasn-d-din or Bahadur 
Khan. Qutlu Khan, and Hatim Khan. The third son, Ghiasu‘d»dln, made 
conquests in Eastern Bengal, established himself at Sunargaon near Daccai 
and struck coins from 1311 A.C. under the name of Bahadur Shah. The 
fifth son Hatim Khan was in 1309 and 1316 A.O. Governor of Oudh. Firuz 
ghah died in 718 H. (1318 A.O.) Quarrels the n broke out between the 
several sons of Firuz ghah, who was succeeded by his eldest son who took 
the title of Shahabu-d-din Bughra ghah who ruled at Lakhnauti in 1318-19. 
Soon after his accession, Bughra Shah was defeated by his brother Bahadur 
Shah who reigned at Sunargaon. Bughra Shah and his brother Na^iru-d-din 
took refuge with Emperor Tughluk Shah who in 1320 had mounted the throne 
of Delhi. Qutlu ^an, another brother, was killed by Bahadur Shah who 
was now supreme King over Bengal and Behar, and held a magnificent 
Court at Sunargaon. 

At the instigation of Bughra Shah and Na?iru-d-din, the fugitives (says 
Ibn Batutah), Emperor Tughlak Shah invaded Bengal. When the Imperial 
army left Delhi, Bahadur Shah retired to Sunargaon, whilst Na§iru-d-din 
joining the Emperor at Tirhut came with the latter to Lakhnauti, when the 
Emperor confirmed Na§iru-d-din as Governor of Lakhnauti. The Emperor 
sent his adopted son Tatar ^an. Governor of Zafarabad (near Jaunpur) with 
an army to operateagainst Saltan Bahadur Shah, who was captured and sent 
to Delhi with a chain round his neck. At this time, also, two additional 
distinct Provinces in Bengal were constituted, viz., Sunargaon and Satgaon, 
each being placed under a Military Governor ; whilst Behar was separated 
from Bengal. Sanargaon was placed under Tatar Khan. 

With the accidental death of Emperor Tu|^lak ghah and the acces- 
sion of his successor Emperor Muhammad ghah Tughlak, other changes 
took place in the administration of Bengal. The new Emperor released 
Bahadur Shah, allowed him to return to Sanargaon, on condition that the 
Bengal coinage was to bear the joint names of Bahadur Shah and the Emperor 
Mohammad Tughlak, and also that in the Khutbah the names of both were to 
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liad been captured, except the elephants ; and conferring on him 
the title of Sultan Nasiru-d-din, he placed on the son’s head the 
royal umbrella, and allowed also the ^utbah to be recited and the 
coin to bo minted in his name. And at the time of departure, the 
Emperor giving his son some parting advice,* said : “ It is not 

discreet for the king of Lakhnauti, be he a relation or a stranger, 
to quarrel with or rebel against the Emperor of Delhi. And if 
the Emperor of Delhi marches to Lakhnauti, the ruler of Lakhnauti 
should retreating take refuge in some distant corner, and when 
the Emperor of Delhi withdraws, he should return to Lakhnauti, 
and resume his work. And in the levy of revenue from sub- 
jects, he should observe the middle course, that is, he should 
not levy such a low amount, that they should become refractory 
and disloyal, nor such an excessive amount, that they should be 
ground down and oppressed. And he should pay such an amount 
of salary to his officers, that it may suffice for them from year 
to year, and that they may not be pinched in regard to their 
necessary expenses. In matters of administration, he should take 
counsel with wise people who are sincei'e and loyal j and in the 
enforcement of orders, he should abstain from self-indulgence, and 

be recited, Tatar Khan who was hitherto Military Governor of Sunargaon, 
received the title of Bahram Kfean, and was stationed at Sunargaon at the 
Court of Bahadur ^ih, as a sorb of Imperial Resident. Najiru-d-din was 
continued as Subordinate Governor of Lakhnauti, 

In 726 A.H. (1326 A.C.), Na?iru-d-dm died, and Muhammad Shah 
appointed Malik Bidar Khilji as Governor of Lakhnauti with the title of 
Qadr Oan. Bahadur Shah, the king, at Sunargaon, attempted soon after 
to throw off all outward signs of allegiance to the Emperor, who sent an 
army to Bahram’s assistance. Bahadur Shah, the last Bengal Balbani 
sovereign, and the last royal representative of the house of Emperor j^iasu- 
d-din Balban, was defeated and put to death about 731 A.H. or 1331 
A.C. Bengal remained Imperialist till the death of Bahram Khan in 1338 
A.O., when Falffiru-d-din successfully revolted, killed Qadr ^an and 
established the independence of Bengal. (See Bloohmann’s contribution 
to History of Bengal, Thomas’ Initial coinage, Ibn-i-Batutah, Tari]^ 
Eiruz §hahi, pp. 92, 181, 264, 450, 451, 461, 480). 

1 The pieces of solemn advice given by Emperor Balban to his son 
Bughra Khan, at the time of former’s departure from Bengal, are set forth 
in detail in the Tari^-i-Piruz Shahi (pp. 95 to 106), and will repay perusal. 
They contain golden rules for the conduct of sovereigns, and indicate that 
this Musalman Emperor cherished a noble and exalted ideal of kingly duties 
and responsibilities. 
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ghould not act unjustly fi-om selfishness. In the cnre for the condi- 
tion of the army, he should not be negligent, and he should consider 
it incumbent upon himself to show them considerateness and to win 
tlieir hearts, and he should not allow negligence and indolence to 
intervene. And whoever tempts you away from this course, you 
should look upon him as your enemy, and you should not listen to 
his talk. You should seek protection with persons who relinquish- 
ing this world, have dedicated themselves to God’s service. 

Help from the old hems of saints, 

Is stronger than the strength of a hundred walls of 
Alexander.” 

After this, bidding adieu to his son, the Emperor returned to 
Delhi, by forced marches, after three months. ^ The period of the 
rule of Tu gh ral in Bengal was twenty-five years and some months. 


EDLE OF BUGHRA lOIAN, STYLED SULTAN NASIRU- 
D-DlN, SON OF EMPEROR ^lASU-D-DlN BALBAN. 

When Sultan Nasiru-d-din became ruler of the kingdom of 
Lakhnauti, after some time, his elder brother who was named 
Sultan Muhammad and was known as Khan-i-Siahid* was killed 
at Multan, fighting against the Mu gh als. And Sultan Ghiasu-d- 
din Balban who was much attached to him, became dejected by 
his death, and summoned Saltan Nasiru-d-din from Lakhnauti. 
When the latter reached Delhi, after observing the necessary 
mourning ceremonies for his elder brother, he attempted to 
oousole the heart of his father. The Emperor said : “ The death 

of your brother has made me sick and feeble, and soon the time of 

1 In Tari jdi Firuz Shahi (p. 107), “ after three years'^ 

S Salj;ln Muhammad, eldest son of Emperor Ghiasu-d-diii Balban, was 
Imperial Viceroy of Multan Province or Vilayet at this time. This Prince 
was brave, gallant and accomplished, and he fell gallantly fighting between 
Lahore and Dibalpur against the Mughul hordes under Tamar from Central 
Asia who were harrying at this time the North-Western frontier of India* 
Hence the Prince is styled “ ^aa-i-§hahid ” or ** Martyred Prince or 
Chief.*’ His death was a great shock to the aged Emperor. (See Tarikh-i- 
TPiruz Sb^hi, pp. 109-10). The Prince was a patron of learning, and to his 
oonrt at Multan were attached the celebrated poets, Amir ^usrau and Amir 
Basan, for whose biographical sketch, see Badaoni, Vol. pp. 200-201, 
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my departure from the world shall approach. At this time, your 
separation from me is not proper, because besides yourself, I have 
no other heir. Your son, Kaiqubad, and your nephew, Kai Kh usrau. 
are young, and have no experience of life. Should the Empire 
fall into their hands, they would be incapable of defending it, and 
you would have to pay homage to either who miglit ascend the 
throne of Delhi. Therefore, it is meet that you should remain 
with me.” Na?iru-d-din, according to his father’s request, re- 
mained with his father. But on seeing his father regain some 
health, he quickly uuder pretext of hunting went out of the city» 
and without taking leave of the Emperor returned to Lakhnauti. 
The Emperor, being affected at this, again fell ill, and in the year 
685 A.H., passed from this transitory world. And when Sultan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad, after the death of his grand-father, at the 
age of eighteen years, mounted the throne of Delhi, in consequence 
of youth, indulging in frivolities and dissipations, he became un- 
mindful of the affairs of the Empire, excepting women and wine.^ 
And Malik Nizamu-d-din setting himself to the destruction of the 
Balbani family, induced Muizu-d-din to call his cousin Kaikljusrau 
from Multan, and to kill him on the way, and to dismiss many of 
the loyal Umara. Sultan Nasiru-d-din Bughra Khan at Lakhnauti, 
on receiving news of the negligence of his son, and of the over- 
bearing influence of Malik Nizamu-d-din, wrote to bis son letters 
containing instructions, and by insinuations and hints, advised 

1 Zianddin Barni, author of Tarikli-i-Firuz ^ahi (p. 121) states that 
shortly before his death in 686 A.H. (1287 A.C.), the aged and venerable Em- 
peror Ghiasu-d-dln Balban summoned to his presence in his palace in Delhi, 
Malik- ul-Umara PaWiru-d-din Kotwal (or police commissioner) of Delhi, 
Khwajah Hussain Ba^ri, the Vizier or Prime Minister, and some others, and 
instructed them to place Kai Khnsran, son of Sultan Mnhammad, on the 
throne. After the Emperor’s death, however, the Kotwal and his party placed 
Kaiqubad, son of Sultan Nasirn-d-din Bughra Khan (King of Bengal, and 
second son of the Emperor) on the throne. The personnel of Sultan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad’s administration consisted of (1) Malik-ul-Urnara 
Kotwal of Delhi, (2) Nizamu-d-din, nephew of Malik-ul-Umara, who 
became Dadbig or Chief Justice, and subsequently Wazir or Prime Minister, 
(8) Malik Quamu-d-din who became Wakildar or Administrator- Qoneral. 
Emperor Kaiqubad, who was a boy of seventeen years, was addicted to 
pleasures, and spent most of his time in the charming pleasure-villa of 
Kilukhari, in the suburbs of Delhi. Nizamu-d-din the Wazir who now 
assumed the title of Nizamn-l*Malk, set about devising moans to destroy 
the house of Balban (see Tari^-i-Firuz Shahl, p. 132). 



him fco beware of the wily enemy in the person of Nizamu-d-din. 
It was of no use. In despair, two years after the death of Emperor 
Balban, in the year 687 A.H., with the object of conquering the 
province of Delhi, and chastising his son, Nagiru-d-din Bughra 
Khin marched with his army. On reaching Behar, Sultan 
Na^iru-d-din passing from Behar to the banks of the river Saru, 
encamped, t 

The standards of the Emperor of the world were pitched 
On the banks of the Ghagar, in the environs of the town. 
The Ghagar was on one side, and the Saru on the other, 
From excessive heat, the soldiers foamed from their mouths. 
The sword-casting East from yonder side of the river 
Became bright as if the sun had risen ; 

On the banks of the river, the marshalling of the forces 
Flashed like two Suns from two sides. 

At length, after nearing each other, Sultan Nasii u-d-din, aban- 
doning the idea of the conquest of Delhi, made overtures for peace. 
And Sultan Muizu-d-din, owing to the instigation of Malik 
Nizamu-d-din, i*efused to make peace, and prepared to fight. 
After negotiations had proceeded for three days between the con- 
tending parties, on the fourth day, Sultan Nasiru-d-din with his 
own hand wrote : — 

‘‘ Son! I have a great longing to meet you. I have no farther 
strength of self-restraint in your separation. If you show a way 
by which I who am consumed by the fire of misfortune, may behold 

I The text here is rather confused. In Ferishta, the rendering is as fol- 
lows : When Sultan Mnizu-d-dln Kaiqubad heard of the intention of his 
father (Salman Na^iru-d-din Baghra Khan, King of Bengal ) and of the latter’s 
arrival in Behar, he (Emperor Kaiqubad), too, arrayed his forces, and in the 
hottest part of the year reached the banks of the Ghagar river, and halted. 
And Sultan Na?iru-d-din, on hearing of the news, advanced from Behar, 
reached the banks of the river Sro, and halted.” The meeting between 
Sultan Nifiru-d-din Bugera KhSn and his son the Emperor Kaiqubad is 
immortalized in the pages of “Qiranu-s-Sadain ” by Amir Khnsrau, the 
celebrated poet of Delhi. The camp of the father was on the bank of the 
river Sro or Saru or Sarju, the old river boundary-line between the Musalinan 
Kingdom of Bengal (which included Behar in those days) and the Empire 
of Delhi, and the camp of the son was on the opposite banks of the Sro. 
Taril^’i'Firuz ShdhL p. 141. The Qiranu-s-Sadaln fixes the meeting-place at 
Ajadheya on the banks of the Ghagar. 
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you, and, Jacob-like, if once more my eye which has become 
blind, becomes bright by the siglit of Joseph, no harm shall betide 
to your sovereignty and enjoyment/’ The Sultan wound up this 
message with the following verse : — 

“Although paradise is a happy region. 

Nothing is better than the joy of union.” 

Sultan Muizn-d-din being touched by the perusal of his father’s 
letter desired to proceed unattended, to moot his father. Nizamu- 
d-dlii used dissuasion, and arranged that the Emperor, with all 
Imperial pomp and paraphernalia, should for tlie purpose of 
meeting his father march from the bank of the river Ghagnr to- 
wards a plain, and then encamp on the bank of the Saru. And it 
was also arranged that out of regard for the rank of the Emperor 
of Delhi, Nasiru-d-diu crossing the Saru should come to visit 
Kaiqubad, who should remain seated on the throne. Then Bughra 
Khan embai’king on a boat crossed the river, and proceeded to the 
tent of Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad. Kaiqubad being overpowered by 
feelings dismounted from the throne, prostrated himself on his 
father’s feet, and both the father and the son embracing each 
other, and giving each other kisses on the head and the face shed 
tears. After this, the father catching the hand of the son, placed 
the latter on the throne, and desired to stand in front of it. The 
son descending from the throne placed the father on it, and him- 
self respectfully sat before him ; and ceremonies of rejoicings were 
performed. After a while, Sultan Nasiru-d-din left, and crossing 
the river returned to his tent. From both sides gifts were ex- 
changed. Several days successively, Sultan Nasiru-d-din went to 
meet his son, and both were in each other’s company. And on 
the day of departure, after speaking some words of advice, ^ and 
taking his son in the lap, he departed, and weeping and crying 
returned to his own camp. That day he ate no food, and told his 
confidants: “To-day I have bid the last farewell to my son.” 

I It is stated that on the day of departure, Salman Na^ira-d-dln 
Bughra exhorted his son, Emperor Kaiqubad, to attend to prayer and to 

observe the fast of Ramzan, taught him certain regulations and fixed rules 
of sovereignty, warned liim against excesses in wine and neglect of State 
matters, rebuked him for killing Kai Khnsrau and other noted Amirs and 
Malnks of Ghiasa-d-din Balbaii, and advised him to dismiss Nizamu-d-din dlta^ 
Nizamnl Mulk, tlie Wuzir. ' tSee Tariik^i'-FiruZ’Shdhl, dp. 144 to 156). 

12 
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Tlien marching back from that place, he returned to hia kingdom. 
And when Sultan Mnizn-d-din Kaiqubad at tlie end of 689 A. H. 
was slain, ^ and the Empire was transferred from the Gborian 
dynasty to the Ebilji family, and Sultan Jalalu-d-din Khiljl ^ 
mounted the throne of Delhi, Sultan NMiru-d-din seeing no alter- 
native except profession of loyalty and submission put aside the 
royal umbrella and the JQiutbah^ conducted himself like other 
nobles, and remained contented with the fief of Lakhnauti. Till 
.the reigns of Sult/m Alau-d-dln and Sultan Qutbu-d-din,^ Sultan 
Nafiru-d-din Bughra Khan conducted himself in this wise. The 
period of the rule of Sultan Nasiru-d-din in Bengal was six years. 


0 

RULE OP BAHADUR SHAH. 

In the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, Bahadur Khan who was one 
of the connexions^ of Sultan Nasiru-d-din, and was one of the 
leading nobles of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, was entrusted with the 
Vioeroyalty of Bengal. For many years he occupied the Viceregal 
throne, and enforced the recital of the Khuthah and the minting 

1 See Tavi1sh‘uFim% Shdhi, p. 173. According toother accounts Emperor 
Kaiqubad was poisoned at the instigation of the Amir-uI-Umara who was 
in league with Jallaln-d-dln Khilii. Witli him (Kaiqubad) ended the Balbani 
dynasty in Delhi, but, as will be observed in these pages, it lingered for a 
longer period in the Bengal Kingdom in the persons of the Balbani Kings 
of Bengal. 

t Sultin Jallalu-d-din Khiljl is said to have been descended from Qalej 
^an, Bon-indaw of Ohangiz Khan. He was Governor of Samanah and held 
the office of State Secretary (Arzi Mamalik) in the Cabinet of Emperor 
Kaiqubad. Jallaln-d-diu ascended the Delhi throne in 1290 A.C. or 689 A.H. 
and with him commenced the I^iljl dynasty which continued to reign over 
India till 1820 A.C, During his reign, Muhammadan conquests were ex- 
tended into Southern India through the prowess of his nephew, Alau-d- 
dln Khiljl Bee Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi pp. 170-174, Badaom, p. 167, vol. 1, 
BAdaoni states that ’’Qalij ” and “]^ilj were different, and that “ Khilj” 
was one of the children of Yafus, son of Noah. 

I Solt&n Qatbu-d-din ^ilji was son of Snljan Alan-d-din Khilii See 
Tani^4-Firnz ghahi p. 408 and 881. 

♦ In respect of the weak rule in Bengal of Sultin Nasiru-d-dIn Bugfera 
ghih (son of Emperor Balban), Ziau-d-din Barni (p, 189) relates that 
Bmperor Jalalu-d- din's favourite mode of disposing of daooits captured 
in the Delhi territory, was to send them in shiploads to Bengal, where they 
were (et loose. 



ot coins $.fter tiic l^ames of the Emperors of Delhi. During the 
re^Hj however, of Sultan Qutbu-d-din Oilji, he usurpe<J the 
sovereignty of Bengal, and proclaiming himsdlf Bahadur Sh&h, 
introduced the ^u^hah and the coin in the kingdom of Bengal 
after his own name, and commenced oppressions. For some time) 
he passed in this wise. But when the Empire of Delhi passed to 
GJriasu-d-din Tug^lak SLah,^ in the year 721* A H. petitions from 
Lakhnauti describing the oppressions of the rulers of that country 
were received. Sultan Tughlak Shah with an efficient army 
marched towards Bengal. When lie reached Tirhut, Sultan 
N-a^iru-d-din * whose fief had not been confiscated da l ing Alau-d- 
din’s reign owing to his good conduct and who resided in a corner of 
Lakhnauti, not finding strength in himself to contend against 
Tughlak Shah, submitted to his fate, marched from Lakhnauti 
to Tirhut, and presenting himself before the Emperor offered 

1 On the defeat of Khusrau ^an, (Tarikh-i-Firuz Shabi. pp. 420 and 
421) the nobles placed GhazI-ul-Malk on the throne of Delhi. Ghazi-ul* 
Malk then assumed the title of ^iasu-d-din Tughlak S^ah. Hia father 
was a Turkish slave, named Malik, of Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Balban, and 
his mother was of a Punjab family. Brave, noble, and magnanimous, 
he was the founder of the Tughlak dynasty wliioh reigned for ninety* 
four years at Delhi (13i0-14l4 AC.). He founded the city of To|^la* 
kabad, about 4 miles east of Delhi. He reigned from 1320 to 1824 A.C. In 
order to put down the assumption of entire independence by Bahadur Shah 
at Sunargaon in Bengal, Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak marched to Sunargaon, fought 
a decisive engagement, took Bahadur Shah a prisoner, and marchedback with 
the latter towards Delhi, storming the fort of Tirhut, and leaving Na 9 iru- 
d-din as Governor of Vilayet- i- Lakhnauti. Ghiasu-d-din divided Bengal into 
three provinces, namely (1) Vilayet-i- Lakhnauti, (2) Vilayet-i-Sitgaon. 
(3) Yilayet-i-Sunargaon, placing each under a distinct Governor, and placing a 
Viceroy (stationed at Sunargaon) over all the Governors. Tarikh-i-Firuz»8hahi 
p.461. 

* This Na?iru-d-din was a grandson of Suljtan Na 9 ira-d-din Bnghi*^^ fibab, 
son of Emperor Balban. He was Governor of Lakhnauti, but had boon 
ousted by his brother Bahadur Shah, king of Bengal, who held his court at 
Sunargaon. This Na§iru-d-din and another brother Buj^ra Oan had taken 
refuge at the time with the Emperor of Delhi (Tughlak Shah) who at their 
ihstigatioii invaded Bengal to chastise their brother, Bahadur ghah (king 
of Bengal). The text, however, is misleading, and would iuconreotly 
indicate that the Nasiru-d-dm here referred to is Sulj;an Nifiru-d-din Bo|^||ra 
ghab, king of Bengal (son of Emperor Balban). See, however, Biochamnii’s 
“Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal” apd Tarijg|-i-Firu» 
giahi, pp. 460-451. 
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faumerous presents. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tug^lak Shah treated 
him honourably, bestowed on him the Royal Umbrella and the 
Royal Staff, and ratified according to the old custom the continu- 
ance of Sultan Na?iru-d-din’s fief. And bringing to his presence 
Bahadur Shah who had proved hostile, the Emperor enrolled 
him in the ranks of nobles. He, too, submitting to the Emperor, 
behaved like one of the nobles. Emperor Ghiasu-d-din, appoint- 
ing his adopted son, Tatar Khan, Governor of Sunargaon, 
and entrusting to Na^iru-d-din the over-lordship of Sunargaon, 
Gaur and Bengal, returned to Delhi. ^ But soon after, Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din died. The period of the rule of Bahadur Shah in 
Bengal was thirty- eight years. 


RULE OF QADR KHAN. 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak Shah returned from 
Bengal, before he could reach Delhi, on the way, in the month of 
Rabiu-l-awwal in the year 725 A.H., he perished under the roof of a 
newly built pavilion. His son, Ulagh Khan ascended the throne 
of Delhi and proclaiming himself Muhammad Shah bestowed on all 
the nobles offices and Jagirs^ and bestowing (he title of Qadr 

i This text is not quite accurate on all points. See note ante, regard- 
ing the fortunes of the Balbani dynasty in Bengal. 

* Ulagh ^^an or Alagh lOian alias Fakhru-d-din Juna, nephew and 
Bon-iu-law of Emperor Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak Shall, on the death of the latter 
by the accidental fall of the roof of a newly erected pavilion, ascended the 
throne of Delhi under the title of Sultan Muhammad Shah Tughlak in 726 A.H. 
An accomplished scholar, a general of the first order, a man of consummate 
ability, his eccentricity and visionary schemes marred his success as a 
sovereign. His great ambition was to extend bis empire ever the world, 
and to be a second Alexander. He fruitlessly threw away the pick of his 
splendid army for the invasion of Persia and the conquest of China. 
Though the fertility of his genius evolved and organised a revenue system, 
bis financial eccentricity in establishing a fixed currency of copper 
ooius completely disorganised it. He received an embassy from the 
Khalifa of Egypt, who sent out to him the investiture of Royalty. 
In his reign a severe famine broke out in Delhi, and in consequence 
there was a gei^eral exodus of its population to Bengal. He restored Baha- 
dur h> the kingdom ofSunargnon on certain condiiions, but subsequont- 
ly dethroned him. In his reign, Bengal became independeut under Fa^ru* 
d-din. (See TarilA-i-Firuz Shahi, pp. 428, 462, 467 to 461, 473, 475, 478, 
30, 492.) 
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Kliaii on Malik Bedar Khilji, who was one of his leading nobles, 
he assigned to liim the country of Lakhnauti, which had fallen 
vacant by the death of Sultan Nasiru-d-din. And giving the 
title of Bahram Khan to Tatar Khan, whom Tughlak Shah had 
appointed Governoi’ of Sunargaon, and who was an adopted brother 
of Sultan Muhammad Shah, and bestowing on him in one day 
one hundred elephants and one thousand horses and one karor 
gold coins, and conferring on him the royal umbrella and the 
staff, and making him Viceroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, he 
sent him to Bengal with all honours. And after fourteen years* 
administration of that country, Qadr Khan was killed at the 
hands of his servant, Fakhru-d-din, as will be related hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INDEPENDENT MUSALMAN 
KINGS WHO IN THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL MOUNT- 
ED THE THRONE, AND RECITED THE IQfUTBAH 
AFTER THEIR OWN NAMES. 

It ouglib to be known that from the reign of Sultan Qutbu- 
d-din Aibak to the reign of Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Md. Tughlak 
Shah, seventeen Emperors ruled at Delhi for a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, and that in the kingdom of Bengal its 
rulers exercised authority as Viceroys of ihe Emperors of Delhi, 
and that the JDiuf hah and the coins of the Emperors of Delhi 
were current in Bengal. If any of the Viceroys rebelling intro- 
duced the ^utbah and the coins after their own names, the Emper- 
ors of Delhi considering their chastisement necessary, swiftly 
punished them. In the reign of Muhammad Shah, Qadr Khan, 
being appointed Governor of Lakhnauti, for fourteen years admin- 
istered the affairs of that State. Then Malik Fakhru-d-din, 
who was Qadr Khan^s Armour-Superintendent, meddling in 
administrative matters, obtained much influence, and, resolving in 
mind to usurp the Viceroy alty, watched for an opportunity. 
Finding Qadr Khan off his guard, Fakhru-d-din revolted, killed 
his own master, and became Viceroy of the kingdom of Bengal* 
When the Empire of Muhammad Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, 
fell into complete decay, aiming in his mind amongst other things 
at the Emperor’s capture, Fakhru-d-din withdrew his hand from 
submission to the Emperor of Delhi, and proclaimed himself 
king.t The Emperor of Delhi, owing to confusion in his own 

^ The period of the lodepeudeut Mugalmau Kiugs of Beugal lasted from 1338 
to 1538 A.G., and began with FaJ^ra-d-dm Abal Muzaffar Mubarak ^ab, who 
was Silahdar or armonr*bearer to Bahram Khan, the Governor of Sunar- 
gaon. On his master’s death in 739 H. or 1338 A.C., Fakhra killed Qadr Khan. 
Governor of Lakhnauti, and subdued provinces of Lakhnauti, Satgaon and 
Sunargaoii, and assumed indepondouce under the title of Fakhruddin (Tari^- 



Empire, could not direct iiis attention towards tlie kingdom of 
Bengal. From that time, the kingdom of Bengal became in- 
dependent and distinct from the Delhi Empire. Fakhru-d-din 
was the first king who had the ^ufhah of sovereignty recited 
after his own name in the Kingdom of Bei^gal.^ 

o 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF SULTAN 
FAEBtiU-D-DlN. 

When Sultan Fakhru-d-din ascended the throne of the 
kingdom of Lakhnauti, he sent out his officer Mukhali§ Khan 
with an efficient army for the subjugation of the outlying pro- 
vinces of Bengal. Malik ‘ All Mubarik, the generalissimo of 
Qadr Khan, encountered him with a large army, and after much 
fighting killed Mukhalis Khan, and routed the latter’s entire force. 
Sultan Fakhru-d-din who had just become king, and was not 
confident of the loyalty of his officers, did not venture to attack 

i-Firuz, Shahl. p. 480), His coins minted at Sanargaon, (published in Thomas’s 
** Initial Coinage ”, would indicate that he reigned for ten years and some 
months. Ibn-i-Batutah mentions that he was an eminent man, and very 
generous His capital appears to have been at Sunargaon. His soii-iudaw, 
Zafar Khan fled from Sunargaon to Firuz Rhnh in Delhi, who at his request 
(Tarikh-i- Firuz Shahi by Shuras-i-Siraj, pp. 105-114) invaded Bengal a second 
time during Sekandar fall’s reign. Bengal attained great prosperity daring 
the rule of these Independent Musalman Kings. Forts and public buildings 
were erected, Mosques, Colleges, Stndents’ Hostels and Travellers* Guest-houses 
and Khanqahs were established in all parts of the Kingdom, tanks excavated} 
and roads laid down. Two groat Royal Houses — one of Haji Ilyas and another 
of Alau-d-din Husain Shah (with a brief break of about forty years, daring 
which Rajah Kans and his successors usurped the Bengal Kingdom^ 
reigned during this period. The Kingdom of Bengal received territorial 
expansion daring this period* Western Assam (or Kamrfip], portions of Koch- 
Behar, and portions of Jajnagar (or Orissa', the whole of North Behar, 
(Tari^-i- Firuz Shahi. p. 580) and eastern portions of South Behar up to 
generally the town of Behar, were subject to tlie Bengal Kingdom. 
Musalman arms were carried far to the east across the Megiia, which had 
hitherto proved a great barrier to Musalman extension, right up to 
Silhat and tlie western portions of Tiperah and Noakhali districts, including 
Chittagong. Great theistio movements having for their object the con- 
ciliation of the two races, sprang up. Kabir and Oliaitanya, the great spiritual 
leaders who preached catholic doctrines, flourished in this period. 

1 This in 1888 A,0. 
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* All Mubarik. And Malik ‘ All Mubarik collecting a large army 
proclaimed himself Sultan ‘ Alau-d-din, marched wifch liis forces 
against Sultan Fakhru-d-dln, and, in the a year 741 A.H., after 
fighting captured him, and slaying him,^ avenged the murder 
of Qadr Khan. 

Ye murdered, whom hast thou murdered, that to-day they 
have murdered thee ? 

To-morrow they will kill him who hnn to-day killed thee ! 

After this, Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, after leaving an etficient force 
to garrison Lakhnauti, himself proceeded to subjugate the out- 
provinces of Bengal. The rule of Sultan Faldiru-d-din 
lasted two years and five months. 

THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OF ‘ ALl MUBARIK 
STYLED SULTAN ‘ ALAU-D-DlN.* 

It is said that in the beginning Malik ‘Ali Mubarik was one of 
the trusty servants of Malik Firuz Rajab. And MalikFiruz was 

I The account in Badaoni (vol. I, p. 230 Pers. (text) gives a different ver- 
sion. Badaoni states as follows : — On the death of Bahrain Khan, Governor of 
Sunargaon, in 739 A. H, Malik Fakhruddin who was his Silahdar or Quarter- 
master General, revolted, assumed the title of Fa^ruddin, and fought 
against Qadr giin, Governor of Lakhnauti, and was defeated. A second 
time, Fa^ruddin fought against Qadr j^an, and defeated the hitter (Qadr 
Khan’s own soldiers killing Qadr Khan ). established his rule over Sunargaon 
province, and detached his officer Mukhalis to operate against Lakhnauti. 
Ali Mubarik, Adjutant General (Ariz-i-Lashkar) of the Army of Qadr Khan 
killed Mukhali?, established his own independence (in Lakhnauti), and sent 
out letters to the Emperor Muhammad Shah Tughlak, w^ho sent out Malik- 
Yusaf, who died on his way to Bengal. After tliis, the Emperor being engaged 
with other affairs, did not send out any others to Bengal. For State reasons 
(observing the hostility of Fakhruddin of Sunargaon) Ali Mubarik in Lakh- 
nauti assumed regal honours and the title of Sultan Alau-d din. Malik Ilyas 
Haji, who was a tribal chief and a military commander, after some days, in 
collusion with certain Omara and Maliks of Lakhnauti, killed Alau-d-din 
and himself assumed the title of ghamsu-d-din. In 741 A. H., the Emperor 
Muhammad Sliah Tugklak marched to Sunargaon, captured Fakhruddin, 
brought him to Lakhnauti, and killed him, and then retired to Delhi. Thence- 
forth ghamsuddin Ilyas Haji ruled independently over Bengal. 

* His name appears from his coins (published in Thomas’s “initial Coinage), 
to be Alau-d-din Abul Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah. His capital aonears to have 
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a nephew of Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tuglilak Shah, and a cousin of 
Saltan Muhammad Shah. When Sultan Muhammad ShSti 
ascended the throne of Delhi, in the first year of his reign, he 
appointed Malik Firuz to be his Secretary. At tliat time, some 
misdemeanour came to pass on the part of Haji Ilyas, foster-brother 
of ‘All Mubarik, and owing to that lie (Haji Ilyas) escaped from 
Delhi. When Malik Firuz demanded him from ‘ All Mubarik, 
the latter seai’ched for him. When no trace of his whereabouts 
was obtained, ‘ All Mubarik informed Malik Firuz of his escape* 
Malik Firuz remonstrating with him, banished him also from his 
presence. ‘Ali Mubarik started for Bengal. On the way he saw 
in a dream Hazrat ^ah Ma kh dum Jalalu-d-din Tabriz! * (may 
God sanctify his sepulchre !) and showing submissiveness and 
humility pleased the saint, who said : “ We have bestowed on 
you the Subah of Bengal, but you should build for us a shrine.” 
‘ Ali Mubarik agreeing to this, enquired in what place the shrine 
was required to be built. The saint replied : “ In the town of 
Panduah, at a place where thou shalt find three bricks, one over 
the other, and one fresh hundred-leaved rose beneath those bricks ; 
at that place the shrine should be built.” When he reached 
Bengal, entering the sei vice of Qadr Qian ho stayed there, until 
gradually he became generalissimo of Qadr Qian’s army. And 
when Malik Fakhru-d-din revolting against Qadr lOian, and 
killing his benefactor, assumed the reins of sovereignty, ‘Ali 
Mubarik proclaiming himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din and drawing 
his forces against Fakhru-d-dIn, as has been mentioned before, 
avenged the murder of his benehactor*, by slaying Fakhru-d-din. 
With great promptitude, posting a garrison at Lakhnauti, Sultan 
‘Alau-d-din turned his attention to the conquest of other pro- 
vinces of Bengal. When he introduced the Khutbah and the 

been at Panduah, from the circumstance that his coins appear all to 
have been minted at Firuzabud (t.c , Panduah). Indeed, Panduah is known 
as ‘Ali ^ah’s capital.* 

t Jalaluddin Tabriz! was a disciple of ^aikk Said Tabrizu 

After travelling for some time, he joined ShaiW^ Shahabuddin and became 
the latter's j^alifa or chief disciple* Ho was u great friend of Khwajah 
Qutbnddiu and ^aiWi Bahaaddin. Shaikh Najmuddin the junior, who 
WHS at the time ghai^-iiMslam of Delhi, bore ill-feeling towards him, 
and made false aconsations against his piety and character, and so 
Jalaluddin retired to Bengal. Ho is buried at the port of Deomahal 
(Maidive) See 8eir, Vol. I, p. 231 and Ain, 

13 
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coin of the kingdom of Bengal after his own name, becoming 
intoxicated with luxury and success, he forgot the injunction of 
the saint, so that one night he saw in a dream the saint, who 
said : “ ‘Alau-d-din, you have obtained the kingdom of Bengal, 
but forgotten my bidding.” ‘Alau-d-din on the following day 
searching for the bricks, and finding them agreeably to the direc- 
tions of the saint, erected there a shrine, the trace whereof exists 
up to this time. At that time Haji Ilyas also came to Panduah. 
Bnltin ‘AliiU-d-din for some time kept him a prisoner, but by the 
intercession of Ilyas’s mother, who was the nurse of Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-din, he released him, and giving him an important position 
admitted him to his presence. Haji Ilyas in a short time gaining 
over the army to his side, one day with the help of eunuchs slew 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, and proclaiming himself Shamsu-d-din 
Bhangrah usurped the provinces of Lakhnauti and Bengal. The 
reign of Sultaii ‘Alau-d-din lasted one year and five months, 

REIGN OF HAJI ILYAS STYLED SULTAN SHAMSU-D- 

DlN. 

When Sultan ‘Alau-d-din was killed, and the sovereignty of 
Bengal passed to Haji Ilyas ‘Alai, proclaiming himself Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din he mounted the throne in the holy city of Panduah.^ 
As he took much hhang, he was called Shamsu-d-din Bhangrah. 
In conciliating the people, and winning the heart of the army, he 
put forth noble efforts. After a wliile, mustering an army, he 
went to Jajnagar, and from there obtaining many valuables and 
presents and large elephants, returned to his capital. And owing 
to the decay which had set in in the Empire of Delhi from the 

1 Panduah is situate 12 miles north of English Bazar in Maldah district. 
From the beginning of the reign of Shams uddin Ilyiis to the end of the reign 
of Eajah Kans, six kings ruled there for a period of 62 years, from 743 to 795 
A.H. But perhaps ‘All Mubarik should also be included amongst the kings 
who ruled at Panduah. His reign appears to have commenced in 741 A.H. 
(1840 A.O.) Professor Blochmann calls Panduah ‘Ali Shah’s capital (J.A.S.B,, 
XLII, 254) and Professor Bloch mann’s statement seems to be supported by the 
narrative of our author, the statement about ‘Ali Mubarik building a shrine 
of the saint Jalllluddln at Panduah, and also about Shamsuddin Ilya’s arrival 
at Panduah. In 795 A.H, (1392), king Jallaluddin (sou of Eajah Kans) 
who became a Muhammadan, removed the capital back again to Gaur or 
hudubnauti. 
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time of Sultan Muhammad Shah, for thirteen years the Enkperors 
of Delhi did not turn their attention to Bengal. Sultan Shamsu- 
d-din 1 with absolute independence devoted himself to the adminis- 
trative affairs of Bengal, subjugated gradually all the tracts up 
to the limits of Banaras, and enhanced more than before his pomp 
and power, until the tlirone of Delhi passed to Firuz Shah,* son 

1 Haji Ilyas first appears to have in 746 A.H. made himself master 
of Western Bengal, whilst at that time Ikhtiaruddin Abul Mazaffar Ghazi 
Shah (son of Mubarak Shah) still reigned at Sunargaon in Eastern Bengal* 
HajI Ilyas shortly after (753 A.H.) subdued Eastern Bengal also, and 
established himself at Sunargaon, and founded a dynasty which continued 
(with a brief break) to reign over Bengal till 896 A.H. or nearly a 
century and a half. He extended his western boundaries as far as Benares, 
founded Hajipur, and though Firnz Shah Tughlak the Emperor led an 
expedition into Bengal to punish him, he had to return unsuccessful. For 
Ilyas ^ah’s coinage, sec Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bengal, J«A.S«, 1867, 
pp. 67, 58. 

The nearest contemporary account of this King will bo found in 
Tarikh-i-Firuz ^ahi p. 586 by Ziauddin Barui and Siraj Afif p. 77. 

* Suljln Firuz ^ah Tughlak alias Malik Firuz Barbak was a son of 
an uncle of Muhammad Shah Tughlak, and a nephew of GhiasU’d^din 
Tu g hlak Shah. His father was Rajab Salar who abandoning all worldly 
affairs, became a saint. When fifty years old, in 756 A.H., he was crowned 
as Emperor of Hindustan. He was a wise, noble and enlightened sovereign, 
He paid special attention to improvement of agriculture and of the econo- 
mical condition of the country. He reformed the administration of justice, 
put down oppressions and corruption, lightly assessed land-revenue, and 
regulated its assessment according to the produce of the lauds assessed 
and also according to the capacity of the tenantry to bear the assessment, 
and abolished octroi duties. He established thirty colleges, founded five 
hospitals and dispensaries, erected forty cathedral mosques and two 
hundred caravanserais, twenty monasteries, one hundred palaces and villas, 
and one hundred and fifty-two baths, and numerous gardens, and bridges. 
In the environs of Hansi, ho erected a fort called Hisar-i-Firnz, and 
joined it by means of a canal with the river Jumna. His greatest work 
was the old Jumna canal ; this canal drew its water from the Jumna, 
near a point where it leaves the mountains, and connected that river witk 
the Ghaggar and the Sutlej by means of irrigation channels, spreading 
fertility all around. He caused the translation of several Sanskrit works 
into Persian, and encouraged learning and the learned. He was the recipient 
of a Royal investiture from Abul Fatah ^alif of Egypt. He reigned from 
1351 to 88 A.O, The Tughlak dynasty ended in 1414 A.O., the Empire being 
shattered by the invasion of Timur in 1398 A.O., daring the reign of Mahmud 

Tughlak, the last real Tughlak king. (8ee Tari^-i-Firuss Sbah! pp. 648 
570 by Ziauddin Bami, and by Shams-i-Seraj). 
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ol Itajab, who attempted to re-conquer Bengal. It is said that at 
that time Saltan Shamsu-d-din built a bath, similar to the 
Shamsi bath of Delhi. Sultan Firuz Shah who was furious with 
anger against Shamsu-d-din, in the year 754 A.H., set out for 
Lakhnauti, and after forced marches reached close to the city of 
Panduah, which was then the metropolis of Bengal. The Emperor 
encamped at a place which is still called Piruzpurabad,*^ and 
riding from that place besieged the Fort of Panduah. Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din leaving his son with an army in the fort of Panduah, 
entrenched himself in the fort of Ekdalah which was very im- 
pregnable. Firuz Shah, not oppressing the people of Panduah, 
captured in battle the son of Sultan Shamsu-d-din, and marched 
towards the fort of Ekdalah * 

(End op Fasc. I.) 


(Fasc. II.) 

On the first day, a bloody engagement took place. After 
that, for twenty-two days, ho besieged the Fort.'^ Not succeed- 
ing, Firuz Shah resolved to transfer his camp to the bank 

i Firuzabadpur is a mistake here for Firnzabad, close to Panduah. 

8 Mr. Westmacott places Ekdalah near Dinajpur, whilst Mr. Beveridge 
places it near Dacca. For a discussion on the site of the fort of Ekdalah, 
also see Blochmann’s Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal, 
J.A.S., 1873, p. 213 and also Mr. Beveridge’s Analysis of “ Khurshid Jahan 
Numa.” 

In Tari^-i-Firuz Shahi by Zia ’Barni, Ekdalah is described as follows 
(Pers. text, p. 688) : “ Ekdalah is the name of a mouza close to Panduah ; on one 
side of it is a river, and on another a jungle.” Zia ’Barni is a contemporary 
historian for the period ; therefore, this description given by him fixes the 
site of the Fort of Ekdalah near Panduah, and sets at rest all the speculations 
to the contrary raised by Mr. Beveridge (in his Analysis of Khurshid .Taban 
ISTuma) who fixes it near the Bhowal jungle in Dacca district, and also by Mr. 
Westmacott who would place it towards Dinajpur. Professor Blochmann is 
inclined to treat * Ekdalah ’ as a generic name, referring to several places. 
See J.A.8.B. for 1873, pp. 212*213. Kennel gives another Ekdalah north of 
Dacca “map of Hindustan.” Shams-i-Siraj in his TariWi-Firuz Sliahi (Pers. 
text p. 79) calls it the “ isles of Ekdalah.” 

• The first expedition of Emperor Firuz Shah Tughlak into Bengal (in 
7fi4 A.H.=*1363 A.C.) is fully and humourously described by Zia ’Barni, a 
contemporary historian, in the Tari^<i-FIraz Shahi (Pers. text, p. 686), who 
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of tho Ganges. Then, alone, he searched for a proper camp- 
ing ground. Sultan Shamsu-d-din thinking that Firuz Shah 

closes his history with a narrative of this expedition and of the events up to the 
sixth year of Firuz Shah’s reign. Tho object of the expedition was to punish 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din HajI Ilyiis who had invaded and ravaged Tirhut and 
harried the frontier (then the Sro river) between the Bengal Kingdom 
and the Delhi Empire. The Emperor set out from Delhi on 10th Shawal 
754 A.II., reached Oudh, crossed the Sro river, when Ilyas Shah with- 
drew to Tirhut. The Emperor crossing the Sro, marched through Arsa-i- 
Kharosah (not identified) and Gorakpur, the Rajahs whereof paid him 
homage and enlisted themselves on his side. Ilyas Shah then returned 
from Tirhut to Panduah, tho Emperor following him towards Lakh- 
nauti and Panduah, after traversing Jagat or Jakab (not identified) and 
Tirhut (the Rajahs whereof also paid liomago to the Emperor). Ilyas Shah, 
on approach of the Emperor to Pandnali, retired to Fort Bkdalah, where he 
entrenched himself. The Emperor did not plunder Panduah, but left its 
population unmolested, crossed the river in front of tho fort Ekdalah, and 
laid siege to it for several days. He had scruples about destroying promiscu- 
ously the garrison of tho Fort, so he made a feint retreating movement back 
across the river, which resulted in drawing out Ilyas Shah from the Port, A 
battle was fought, the Bengal army iti which elephants formed a prominent 
feature was defeated, and tho Imperialists captured forty-four Bengal 
elephants, Ac., &o. On finding that the rainy season was approaching, the 
Emperor by forced marches (after appointing Collectors in Tirhut district) 
returned to Delhi, which was reached on 12th Shaban 755 A.H. or 1354 A.O, 

This first expedition is also narrated by SJiams Siraj Afif, another nearly 
contemporary liistorian, who continued Barni’s Tarikli»i-FIruz Shahl. (See 
Pers. MSS., text p. 76). From this account, the following additional interest- 
ing facts are gleaned : — 

1. That Firuz Shah sailed to Bengal in one thousand flotilla of war- 
vessels, and his route lay across the Sro, the Ganges and tho KosI rivers, that 
his expeditionary force consisted of 70,000 Khanans and Maluks, two laks in- 
fantry, 60,000 cavalry, besides an elephant-corps. 

2. That when Firuz Shah crossed the Kosi river, Ilyas ^ah, king of 
Bengal, retired from Panduah to Ekdalah, which is called here the “ Isles 
of Ekdalah.” 

3. That Firuz Shah laid siege to tho fort of Ekdalah for several days, 
and nothing decisive occurring, made a feint retreating movement westward 
seven Jearoh or Kos from Ekdalah, when Ilyas §hah thinking Firuz Shg.h 
was retreating, came out of the fort Ekdalah, advanced, and attacked the 
Imperialists, who defeated and killed one lak of the Bengal army, and cap- 
tured 50 Bengal elephants, 

4. That then Ilyas ^ah escaped again to the Port of Ekdalah, which 
was about to be stormed by the Imperialists, when the females of the garrison 
uncovering their heads, exhibited themselreS} and raised loud lamentations, 
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had marched to retire, came out of the fort, and mustered his 
forces. 

Owing to the sword and the arrow and the spear and the 

giin, 

The market of fighting became warm on both sides. 

The bodies of heroes were emptied of their souls ; 

Like roses, on their faces, budded forth wounds. 

After much slaughter on both sides, a large number of people 
were killed and destroyed. At length, the breeze of victory wafted 
on the standard of Firuz Shah, and Shams u-d-din being over- 
powered fled, and sought refuge in the Fort. Forty-four elephants 
which he had brought from Jajnagar, together with the Royal Um- 
brella and the standard and other regal chattels and paraphernalia, 
fell into the hands of the soldiers of Firuz Shah. It is said that at 
that time the Saint Shaildi Raja Biyabani^ in whom Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din had great faith, died. Sultan Shamsu-d-din 
coming out of the Fort, in the guise of a mendicant, joined the 
Shai]^*s funeral. After finishing the obsequies, he rode alone 
to see Firuz Shah, and without the latter recognizing him, return- 
ed to the Fort. When the Sultan came to know about it, he 
expressed regret. In short, when the period of siege was pro- 
tracted, and the rainy season set in, in that in the rains, the 
country of Bengal becomes one sheet of water, and cause for 
anxiety arises, Sultan Firuz Shah made overtures for peace. 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din, who was hard-pressed by the siege, partial- 
ly made his submission, and also sought for peace. Firuz Shah, 
releasing the son of Sultan Shamsu-d-din together with other 
prisoners of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, raised the standard of 
return. And in the year 755 A.H., Sultan Shamsu-d-din sent 
many presents and numerous rareties, in charge of wise envoys, 
to Sultan Firuz Shah. The latter also showing attentions to the 
envoys, sent them back. And since Sultan Shamsu-d-din had 

which softened the heart of Firuz ghab, who abandoned the work of destruc- 
tion. 

6. That before marching back towards Delhi, Firuz Shah halted for 
some days at Panduab, named it Firuzabad,” introduced there the Khuthah 
after bis own name, and also named Ekdalah ** “ Azadpur.” 

6* That Firuz Shah’s expedition lasted eleven months. 

1 He died in 1368 A.C. (764 A.H.) when Emperor Firuz ghih besieged 
Salj^dn Haji Ilyas in Ekdalah Fort. 
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great anxiety from Finiz Shah, consequently in 757 A.H. the 
former sent to Dellii wise and sagacious envoys, and sought for 
peace. Firuz Shah agreeing, returned the envoys loaded with 
honours. From that time, the boundaries between the Kingdoms 
of Delhi and Bengal were delimitated ; and the Emperors of 
Delhi adhering to the terms of the treaty, never meddled with the 
Kings of Bengal, and by mutual exchange of presents on both 
sides, they maintained friendly relations between the two king- 
doms, And in the year 758 A.H„ Sultan Shtosu-d-din again 
sent from Bengal Malik Taju-d-dln with some nobles, in the form 
of an embassy, with many presents and gifts to Delhi. Sultan 
Firuz Shah bestowing attentions on the envoys more than 
before, after some days, sent in return to Sultan Shamsu-d-din 
Arab and Turkish horses, together with other valuable presents, 
in charge of Malik Saifu-d-din Shahnafil. In the meantime, 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din* had died in Bengal. Malik Taju-d-din and 
Malik Saifu-d-din had approached Behar, when they heard the 
news of the death of Sultan Shamsu-d-din, Malik Saifu-d-din 
communicated this intelligence to Delhi, and agreeably to the 
order of the Emperor, he gave away the horses and the presents 
in lieu of the pay due to the Imperial soldiers stationed in Behar. 
Malik Taju-d-din returned to Bengal. The reign of Shamsu-d-din 
lasted 16 years and some months. 

THE REIGN OF SIKANDAR ^AH, SON OF SHAMSU- 

D-DIN. 

When Sultan Shamsu-d-din Bhangra passed away from tliis 
fleeting world, on the third day, with the consent of the nobles 

I Regarding coinage of Ilyas Shah, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage of 
Bengal, J.A.S., 1867, pp. 67-68. 

“ Having in 746 become master of Western Bengal, Ilyas Shah in 763 
A.H. established himself at Sunargaon, near Dacca, and thns founded a 
dynasty which with an exception of about forty years in the beginning of 
the ninth century of the Hijrah, continued to rule over Bengal till 886 A.H.” 
(Bloohmann’s Contribution, J.A.S., 1878, p. 264). 

His coins (see p. 68, J.A.S. for 1867), disclose the interesting fact that 
several of them were minted at Sunargaon (which is termed on the coins 
Hazrat Jallal Sunargaon or the Illustrious Royal Residence of Sunargaon), 
bearing dates A.H. 753, 764, 766, 756, 767, 768. His name on the coins is 
“ Shamsu-d-din Abul Mnzzaffar Jlyas Shah.” 
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and the genemls, his eldest son, Sikandar Shah, ascended the 
throne of Bengal, and spreading the hem of justice and genero- 
sity on the heads of the people, proclaimed joyful tidings of peace 
and security. And deeming it expedient to conciliate Sultan Firuz 
Shah, he sent, in tlie shape of presents, fifty elephants with sundry 
rareties. In the meantime, Firuz Shall, Emperor of Delhi, in 
the year 760 A.H. marched* to subjugate the kingdom of Bengal. 


1 The object of this second expedition of Emperor Firuz Shah into 
Bengal in 760 A.H. (1369 A.C.) was to reinstate Zafar l^an (son-in-law of 
Sultan Fakliru-d-dln Mubarak Shah, king of Sunargaon) on the throne of 
Sunargaon. See details in Tarikli-i- Firuz Shahl by Shams Siraj Afif ( Pers. 
MS. text, p. 97). From it, it appears that the Musalman throne of Sunargaon 
was more ancient than the Musalman throne of Panduab, that on Firuz Shah’s 
return from Bengal after his first expedition (this would necessitate a slight 
modification of Professor Blochmaun’s date in n: 1 ante p. 103) Shamsuddin 
Ilyas Shah sailed and reached Snnargaon in a few days. At that time (755 A-H. 
or 1354 A-C.) Sultan Fakhru-d-din was reigning in security at Sunargaon. 
Sljamsuddin took him by surprise, captured and slew him, and usurped the 
Sunargaon Kingdom, in addition to his Kingdom of La^nnuti and Panda ah. 
At that time Zafar Khan, son-in-law of Fakhruddin who was touring out in tlie 
interior of Sunargaon, to collect revenue and to locally enquire into the conduct 
of collectors of revenue, heard the above news, sailed on a ship from Sunargaon 
by the ocean-route to Thatah and thence proceeded to Delhi, and sought help 
from Firuz Shah. Peace was concluded with Sikandar Shah, on the latter 
agreeing to reinstate Zafar ]^an in the kingdom of Snnargaon — which how- 
ever did not oomo to pass, as Zafar IGian preferred to go back to 
Delhi. Like Ilyas ^ah, Sikandar took refuge in the Fort of Ekdalah. From 
Bengal, Firuz ^ah invaded Jajnagar (Orissa), defeated the Rajah who made 
his submission, carried off the idol of Jaganath to Delhi, (p. 119) and captured 
many elephants. The Emperor’s stay in Bengal and Jajnagar during this 
expedition covered 2 years and 7 months (p. 121). In this connection,* an 
interesting description of Jajnagar is given by Shams Siraj Afif ( Tarikfi-i- 
Firuz Shahi, Pers. MS. text, p. 116, and in Muntakhibal Tawarikh (Pers. text» 
p. 247, Vol. 1, Fnsc. Ill, ). Bearing in mind what Zia ’BarnI states regarding 
Jajnagar in connection with Emperor Balban’s expedition to Snnargaon, 1 
am inclined to agree with Professor Blochmann that there were two Jajnagars ; 
one in Orissa, and another towards Tipperah. The account in Muntakhiba 
Tawari^ referred to above, is slightly different from that in Tari^-i-Firoz 
Sfiahl by Shams Seraj Afif. Badaoni in Muntakhib states that Firuz Shah 
after completing his second expedition into Bengal (760 A.H.) returned from 
Panduah by forced marches to Jaunpur (p. 247, Muntakhib Pers. text. Vol. I, 
Fasc. Ill), where he spent the rainy season, and that at the end of this year, 
by way of Behar, he marched into Jajnagar (Orissa), passing throngh Sathi- 
BaranasI, and crossing the Mahandri river (the Rajah of Baranas 
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When he reached Zafarabad,^ the I’ains setting in, the Emperol' 
erhoamped tb^re, and sent envoys to Sikandar Shftb, Sikandar 
Shah was in anxiety abont the aim of the Emperor of Delhi, 
when Pirnz Shah’s envoys arrived. Sikandar Shfth immediately 
sent his aid-de-camp together with five elephants and other presents, 
and opened negociations for peace ; but these resulted in nothing. 
After the rainy season was over, Sultan Firuz Shah marched to 
Lakhnaati. When the Sultan encamped in the environs of 
Panduah, Sikandar Shah feeling that he was no match for the 
Sultan followed his father’s tactics, and entrenched himself in tlie 
Fort of Ekdalah. Firuz Shah pressed the siege hard. When the 
garrison was reduced to straits, Sikandar Shah sending forty 
elephants together with otlier goods and presents and numerous 
rareties, and agreeing to pay an annual tribute, sought for peace. 
Firuz SljSh accepting these returned to Delhi, After this for 
some years, Sikandar Shah with absolute independence gave full 
rein to enjoyments. And in the year 766 A.H., he built the 
Adina mosque ; * but before he could finish it, death overtook him, 
and the mosque remained half finished. Some trace of the 
mosque still exists in the jungles of Panduah, at a distance of one 
karoh from the town. The Author of this history has seen it. In 

fleeing to Telinga and the Rajah of Sath^ira fleeing into a distant comer) 
marched into the territory of Rajah Prihan Deo, who sent to the Emperor as 
tribute 32 elephants, besides other valuable presents, and thenoe the Emperor 
marched on hunting expeditions into the forests of Padmavatl and Piremtola 
which contained powerful and big elephants, bagged three live elephants, and 
killed two elephants, and in 762 A.H. returned to Delhi victorious. 

The account in Tarlkhd* Firuz Shahi by Shams-i-Siraj is more reliable, 
as Siraj’s father was xdth Firuz Shah daring the expedition (p, 116)«i»Siraj 
correctly mentions *Banaresi' (which means evidently *Eatak Banarea*, there- 
fore, Badaonis 'Baranasi’ appears to be an error), also names *Adahah’ as Rai 
of Jajnagar, also “ Rai ^anied,” also * Rai Thud.’ The Rajah of Jajnagar 
owned ships, elephants, and lofty palaces constructed of stone, and laid out 
with gardens, (p. 116). 

t Zafarabad lies on the right bank of the Gumtl, a little below Jaaiipar,i 
which lies on the left bank. The maps give instead Jaffarabad/’ which is a 
corruption of Zaffarabad.*’ Zaffarabad is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as 
a pergunah inSarkar Jaunpnr under the Sabah of llahabad (Allahabad )— 
Jarrett’s Tr., Ain«, Vol. II, p. 164. 

S This beautiful mosque is at Panduah. Its insoriptiou has been pnb^ 
lished in J.A.S.B., 1673, p. 257. The inscription was written in A.0« 
(1360 A.O.) 

H 
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truth, it is a beautiful mosque, and an enormous sum must have 
been expended on its erection. One ought to be thankful for his 
efforts. It is said that Sikandar Shah had seventeen sons by his 
first wife, and by his second wife he had one son, named Qkiasu- 
d-din, who, in polish of manners and other qualities, was superior 
to his other brothers, and was proficient in the art of government. 
Consequently, the first wife kindling the fire of envy and jealousy 
and wishing the destruction of Ghiasu-d-din, sought for an 
ppportunity to injure him. One day, finding an opportunity, she 
respectfully placed the hand on her chest, in the presence of the 
king, and desired to state her object. The king guessing from 
the manner of the wife said : “ Speak out what thou hast to say.*’ 
The wife said : “ 1 would submit my prayer, if the king would 
take an oath to fulfil it and try his best to fulfil it.” The king 
swore to fulfil it, and indulging in a bit of hyperbole said : “ Un- 
bosom the desire that thou hast, and make thy lip the mirror of 
the dust of thy heart.” The shrewd queen said : I am in great 
anxiety, in consequence of the conduct of Ghiasu-d-din. He 
is scheming to mount the throne, by killing the king and des- 
troying my sons. Although he is in the position of a son to me, 
and I do not wish that he should be killed, yet as the safeguard- 
ing of the life of the king is incumbent, you should not let slip 
from the hand the rein of alertness, but provide previously 
against any mishap. The best course would be that you should 
imprison him, or blind his eyes.” The king on hearing this 
became perturbed, and said, “What is this aim of thine 
which thou hast mingled with the liquid of my welfare ?, 
and what is this fire of envy that thou hast mixed with 
solicitude for me? Thou feelest no shame that thou hast 
seventeen sons, whilst the other frail lady has only this one 
son. What you do not like for yourself, do not desire unto 
others.” The queen again anxiously said : “ Envy and jealousy 
havo nothing to do with my suggestion. The duty that I thought 
incumbent upon myself in the interests of thy well-being, I have 
discharged ; after this, my sovereign is at liberty to do what he 
pleases,” The king putting the padlock of silence on the portal 
ipf the topgue, kept quiet, and said within himself, “ As Q^iasu- 
d-dln is a dutiful son and possesses capacity for ruling, even if lie 
seeks to take my life, let it be so ! Happy it is, if the sou is 
dutiful. But if he is undutiful, may he perish !” After this, he 



put. the reins of authority entirely into the hands of Sultftit 
Qiiiasu-d-din. But Ghiasu-d-din, who suspected always the 
wiles and stratagems of the queen, one day on the pretext of 
hunting escaped towards Sunargaon, and in a short time mobi- 
lising a large army, demanded the throne from his father. Short- 
ly after, in order to wrest the kingdom, he marched with a large 
army from Sunargaon, and enca^iped at Sunargadhi.^ From the 
other side, the father also with a powerful army advanced. On 
the next day, on the battlefield of Goalpara,^ both sides marshals 
iug their forces prepared to fight. 

The sou shewed malice towards the father : 

Blood flowed from the perturbed heart. 

The father snapped the ties of kindness and affection : 

You might say that love had vanished from the world. 

Although Gbiasu-d-din had given strict orders to his soldiers 
and commanders that to the utmost tliey should capture the king 
alive, but as fate willed otherwise, Sikandar Shah was unknow- 
ingly killed at the hands of one of the commanders of Ghiasu-d- 
din. Whilst still the slayer was standing at his head, one amongst 
them seeing Sikandar SJjah killed, enquired as to who had killed 
him. He said : “ I have killed him; the other man said, “You 
felt no pity for Sultan Sikandar.’^ Then both in fright went to 
Gbiastt-d-din and said : “In case wo fear that by restraining 
our hands, we may be killed, can we kill him ? Ghiasu-d-din 
said : “ Certainly you may kill him,” and after some reflection he 
said : “ Apparently, thou hast killed the king.” The slayer said : 
“ Yes, unknowingly I inflicted a cut with the spear on the heart 
of the king. Still he has some remnants of life.” Ghiasu-d-din 
proceeded swiftly, dismounted from the horse, and placed the 
head of the father on his lap, and tears trickled down his cheeky 
and he said: “Father, open thy eyes, and express thy dying 

^ Not identified, but it must have been close to Sunargaon. 

^ Identified by Professor Bloobmann to be a village quite olos0 to 
Fanduah, S.-W. of it (J.A.S., 1873, p. 256). Bat Dr« Wise in bis interesting 
“Notes on Sonargaon*’ (J. A. S. for 1874, p. 85) correctly places it near 
Jafargunje in Dhaka district, and nearly opposite to the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jabuna. “ Bight years ago,” says Dr. Wise, “ Sikandar Shah’s 
tomb was poiuted out in the above lieighbeurhood.” 
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wish, that I may fulfil it/’ The king opened ids eyes, and said : 
“ My life's work is over ; the kingdom is welcome to thee. 

May you prosper in your sovereignty, 

As I have quitted the world.” 

After he said this, the bird of his soul flew away. Ghiasu- 
d-d!n seeing no good in tarrying further, left behind some nobles 
to attend to the obsequies of his father, and himself rode forward 
towards Panduah, and ascended the throne. The reign of 
Sikandar ShSh ^ lasted nine years and some months. He was a 
contemporary of the saint ^ Alaul Haq.^ 

THE REIGN OP (aHIA§U.D.DlN,s SON OF SIKANDAR 

SHAH. 

When Sikandar ^ah was laid in the grave, the throne of 
Bengal received eclat from the accession of Sultan Ghiasu-d-din. 
First blinding the eyes of his step-brothers, he sent them to their 
mother, and freed himself from anxiety as to the wiles of his 
brothers. After this, he commenced dispensing justice, and 
throughout his life lived at rest and ease. It is related that once 
Sultan Ghia§u-d-dln falling seriously ill despaired of life, and 
selected three maids from his harem, o:ie named Sarv^ the 

1 For his coinage see Thomas’s Initial Coinage (J.A.S., 1867, pt. II). 
His name from coins (see pp. 66-67 J.A.S., 1867), appears to be “Ahul 
Majahid Sikandar ghah.” Some of his coins are of Sunargaon mint. 

S Shaikh ’Alanddin Alanl Huq died on the Ist Rajab, 800 A.H. or 20th 
March, 1398, and his tomb is at Panduah. A short biographical sketch 
of this saint is given by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S.B., p. 262 for 1873. 
His son and saccesaor was ghai}^ Nurnddln Nur Qotb Alam who died in 851 
A.H. or 1447 A.C., and lies buried at Panduah. Nur Qutb Alam was succeed- 
ed by his sons Bafluddin and ghaikh Anwar. 

i On the coins, he is called ** Ghiasnddln Abul Muzaffar Azam ghah.” 
(See Thomas's Initial Coinage of Bengal, J. A. S. for 1867, pp. 68-69). His 
early coins were minted at Miiazzamabad in Eastern Bengal, and he held 
court at Sunargaon, during the lifetime of his father, Sikandar ghah, against 
whom he rebelled. His court was an asylum for the learned and the cultured, 
and he was himself a just and righteous sovereign, and a man of light and 
sweetness. He invited the iUostrioas Persian poet Hafiz to his oourt. His 
tomb is at Sunargaon (See pi. 8 in J.A.S. 1874, p. 86.) 
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second named Out, and the third named Lalah^ to perform tlie 
last bathing ceremony. When God granted him recovery, oopsi^ 
dering them auspicious he bestowed attentions on them more than 
before. The other maids from envy used to taunt them 
about the bathing, so that one day whilst the king was in a jolly 
mood, they related to him this afEair. The king recited the 
following line — 

J ^ J 

“ Cup-bearer, this is the story of Sarv (the cypress) Oul (the 
Rose) and Latah (the Tulip ”). 

The second line of the verse could not be supplied, and none 
of the poets attached to court could supply it. Then the king 
writing this line, sent it with an envoy to Shamsu-d-din Ha6z to 
Shiraz. Hafiz * quickly supplied the next line : — 

«)L-» iSiliG 

(“This story relates to the tliree bathers”). This 2ud line 
is not devoid of ingenious excellencies, and he sent also another 
gba^zal in his name. The king in retuim bestowed on him valuable 
presents. These two lines are fi-om that ghazal : — 

oia 

(Translation), The parrots of Hindustan shall all be sugar- 
shedding 

From this Persian sugar-candy that goes forth to Bengal. 

Hafiz, from the yearning for the conipany of Snlpn S^ia^u- 
d-din, 

Rest not ; for thy (this) lyric is the outcome of lamentation. 

l Hafiz the renowned Persian poet of Shiraz died in 791 A.H. 

S Translation of first two Imea by Jarret (See Ain p. 148 Yol. 2.) 

** And now ahall India's parroqnete <m sugar revel all. 

In this sweet Feriiian lyrio that is bonw to far Beng^.** 



In short, Saltan QhiSsu-d-din was a good ruler, and adhered 
strictly to the injunctions of the sacred law. For instance, it is 
related that one day whilst at arrow- shooting, the king’s arrow ac- 
cidentally hit a widow’s son. The widow sought for redress from 
Qizi Siraju-d-din. The Qizi was in anxiety; for if he shewed 
partiality towards the king, he would be held culpable before the 
tribunal of God, and if he did not do so, the summoning of the king 
would be a difficult affair. After much deliberation, he sent a 
peon to summon the king, and himself sat on the tribunal of justice, 
placing a whip underneath the masaad. When the Qizi’s peon 
reached the palace, finding access to the king impossible, he com- 
menced shouting out the call to prayer (Azan). The king hearing 
this untimely call to prayer, ordered the Muagzin (caller to prayer) 
to be brought to his presence. When the Royal servants carried 
the latter to the royal presence, the king enquired as to this un- 
timely call to prayer. He (peon) said: “ Qazi Siraju-d-din has 
deputed me, in order that I may take the king to the tribunal of 
justice* Since access to the king was difficult, I adopted this 
device to obtain access. Now get up, and come to the tribunal 
The widow’s son whom you wounded with an arrow, is the com- 
plainant.” The king immediately got up, and concealing a small 
sword under his arm-pit, set out. When he appeared before the 
Qazi, the latter not at all paying attention to the king, said : 

Consolate the heart of this old woman.” The king consolated 
her in a way that he could, and said : “ Q^zi, now the old woman 
is satisfied.” Then the Qazi turning to the old woman enquired, 
“Have you received redress and been satisfied ? ” The woman 
said: “Yes, I am satisffi 9 d.”t Then the Qazi got up in great 
delight, and showing respect to the king, seated him on the mas- 
nod. The king drawing out the sword from his arm-pit said : 
“ Qazi, in obedience to the injunctions of the sacred Law, I have 
appeared at your tribunal. If to-day I found you deviating by 
one hair-breadth from adherence to the injunctions of the Law, with 
this very sword I should have severed your head. God be thank- 
ed, that everything has been all-right.” The Qazi also drew his 
whip from underneath the mansad, and said : “ Sire, if to-day 1 
found thee in the least transgressing the injunctions of the sacred 

1 Commutation or compounding of certain offences is permitted by the 
Muhammadan Law, as is also permitted (though to a more limited extent) 
by the present Criminal Procedure Laiw of India. 
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Law, by God, with this yery whip I should have tamed your back 
red and black ^ and added — 

“ A calamity had come but has ended well.” The king, being 
pleased, bestowing gifts and presents on the Qazi, returned. The 
king from the beginning had great faith in the Saint Nur 
Qutubul ‘Alam, and was his contemporary and fellow-student ; 
for botli took their lessons from Shai^ Hamidu-d-din * Kunjna- 
shin Nagori. At length, in the year 775 A.H., by the stratagems 
of Rajah Kans who was a zemindar in that part, the king was 
treacherously killed. The reign of Ghiasu-d-din lasted seven 
years and some months, and according to another account., it lasted 
sixteen years, five months and three days.^ 

REIGN OF SAIFU-D-DIN STYLED SULTANU-S-SALATIN.-^ 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-dln passed from the narrow human 
frame into the wide space of the soul, the nobles and the generals 

1 This story speaks volumes in favour of the purity of the administration 
of justice that must have prevailed in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century under the Mosalman regime in Bengal. History fails to furnish an 
instance that can surpass this, in exemplifying the honesty and sense of duty 
of a humble peon, the judicial fearlessness and integrity of a judge, and th« 
law-abiding nature of a king. 

8 Shaikh Hamid of Nagor belonged to Nagor in Jodhpur. 

I For Coinage of this King, see Thomas's Initial Coinage, J.A.S.B., I$67, 

pp.*‘»^70. 

From the circnrnstance that his early coins were struck at the mint-town 
of Muazzamabad (territory whereof has been identified to have extended from 
the Megna to north-eastern Maimansingh and the right hank of the Surma), 
it would appear that he first acquired power in Eastern Bengal, and reigned 
first at Bnnargaon, from which place according to theBiyaz he marched out to 
fight against his father, Sikandar ^ah, who reigned at Fandnah. Sulpti 
Ghiasu-d-din must have invited Hafiz to his court at Sunargaon, (as Halle 
died in 791 A.H.,) when, according to Sikandar Shah's coins noticed by Mr. 
Thomas, Sikandar g^ah yet ruled at Pandnah. (See also J.A.S. for 1S73, 

p. 268). - . 

^ On the coins he is called Saifu-d-din Abul Majahid Hamsah Sklih, son 
of Azam gk&h (see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 259). Ferishta says : *‘The Bajahs of the 
ooahtry did not draw their heads out of the yoke of obedienoe, and did not 
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af the army plftoed his son, Saifu-d-din, on the paternal throne 
styling him Sa4an*u-s- Salat im 

One goes out, aud another comes in in his place : 

The world is never left without a master. 

Be was sober in character, and generous and brave. He 
reigned over Bengal for ten years, and in the year 785 A.H. he 
died| and according to another account, he reigned three yesrs 
and seven months and five days. God knows the truth. 


0 

REIGN OP SHAMSU-D.DIN,! SON OP SULTANU-S- 
SALATlN. 

After the death of Sultanu-s-Salatin, his son, Shamsu-d-din, 
with the consent of the councillors and members of Government, 
ascended the throne, and according to ancient usages he observed 
the ceremonies attendant on assumption of sovereignty, and for a 
period was at ease and comfort. In the year 788 A.H. either by 
some natural disease, or by the stratagem of Rajah Kans, who at 
that time had become very powerful, he died. Some have written 
that this Shamsu-d-din was not an actual but adopted son of 
SuHinu-s-Salatln, and that his name was Shahabu-d-din. Either 
way, he reigned for three years, four months, and six days. And 
ttie true account is, that Rajah Kans who was zamindar of Bath- 
uriah* attacking him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 

or delay io paying revenne to him.’* According to the Tabaqat, he 
rdgned 10 years. The coins discovered of him, were stmok at Firnrt^d 
(or Panduah). 

i Ferishta says, that as the king was young and weak in intellect, an 
infidel named Bajah Kans, who was attached to the court, usurped the 
exeoutive and ooUeotion of taxes. The Tabaqat says that the king died after 
a quiet and peaceful reign of three years and a few months. 

Professor Bloohmann identifies this king (whose coins have not been 
discovered) with king ghshabu-d-dln Abul Mosaffar Bayazid gh^h, whose coins 
are noticed by Professor Bloohmann in J.A.S , p. 268, for 1878. Bayazid 
Sh&h, Hooordiiig to Professor Blochmann’s theory, was poppet king**-a 
benami transaction,** whilst Bajah Kans ruled over Bengal. 

8 profMBor Bloifiimana says (J.A8.B., p. 268 for 1878) 

*^TIte name of Bhaturiah does not occur in the Ain, nor have I seem it 
JMofts iSm time of Benners Atlas (1778> in which the name of Bhatnriali ie 



USURPATION OP RAJAH KANSi ZAMINDAR. 

When Sultan Shamsu-d-din died, Rajah Kans a Hiticlii 
Zamindar, subjugating the whole kingdom of Bengal, seated him- 
self on the throne, and commenced oppressions, and seeking to 
destroy the Musalmans, slew many of their learned and holy 
men. His aim was to extirpate Islam from his dominions. It 
is said one day Shaikh Badrul Islam, father of Shaikh Muinu-d- 
din ‘Abbas, sat down before that wretch, without saluting himi 
Thereupon he said : “ Shaikh, why did you not salute me ? ” The 
Shaikh said : “ It is not becoming for the learned to salute 
infidels, especially a cruel and blood-shedding infidel, like thee, 
who has shed the blood of Mnsnlmans.’' On hearing this, that 
unholy infidel kept silent, and, coiling like tlie serpent, aimed at 
killing him. One day he sat in a house which had a low and 
narrow entrance, and summoned in the Shaikh. When the Shaikh 
arrived, ho guessed the Rajah\s object, so he first put out his 
legs inside, and afterwards not bending the head, entered. That 

given to a large district east of Maldah, bounded in the west by the Maha- 
nanda river and the Pnrnabhaba, its tributary, in the south by the left bank 
of the Ganges, in the east by the Karataya, and in the north by Dinajpur and 
Ghoraghat. Bhaturiah therefore is the district to both sides of the Atrai 
river.” Professor Bloohinann (J.A.S.B. for 1875, p. 287), identifies “ Bha- 
turiah ” as part of old Barendra, in Rajshahi proper, between Amrul and 
Bagura, and signifying Northern Rajshahi Proper including Tahirpur. 
Professor Blochmann also considers, that the name “ Rajshahi*’ is connected 
with Rajah Kans, who was a Rajah- Shah, that is, a Hindu Rajah who 
ascended a Musalman throne. 

1 The Tabaqat-i-Akbari merely notices Kans’s usurption. Ferlshta says 
that ^though not a Musalman, Kans was a friend (Sic.) of Musalmans. The 
Riyaz gives the best account, based perhaps on local traditions. Mr. West- 
macott inaccurately identifies “ Rajah Kans ” of Bhathuriah with Rajah 
Ganesh of Dinajpur.” Professor Blochmann (I think correctly) identifies 
” Rajah Kans ” with ” Rajah Kans Narayan ” of Tahirpur which latter is 
included in Bhathuriah. (See J.A.S.B., p. 287 for 1875), 

Rajah Kans does not appear to have issued coins in his own name, bat 
during his r^gime^ posthumous coins of Azam ghah (noticed by Hon’ble Sir 
E. C. Bayley in J.A.S., 1874, p. 294n.) and coins in the name of Shahabudin 
Bayazid Shah, a puppec king or a henami king (noticed by Professor Blooli- 
mann in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 263), were issued. 

Rajah Kaus from the testimony of coins appears to have reigned from 
810 A.H. to 817 A.H. or 1407 to 1414 A.G. but he appears to have aotually 
nsurped the government earlier in 808 A.H. . 

15 
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infidel flew into rage, and ordered that the Shaikh should be 
placed in a line with his brothers. Immediately, the Shai^ was 
killed, and the rest of the learned that very day were placed on a 
boat and drowned in the river. The Saint Nur Qutbud-'Alam 
becoming impatient by reason of the oppressions of that infidel 
and his slaughter of the Musalmans, wrote as follows to Sulfan 
Ibrahim Sharqi ^ who ruled at that time up to the limits of Behar : 
** The ruler of this country, named K^ns, is an infidel. He is 
committing oppressions, and shedding blood. He has killed many 
of the learned and holy men, and destroyed them. At present, 
he is aiming to kill the remainder of the Musalmans, and to extir- 
pate Islam from this country. Since to help and protect Musal- 
mans, is a duty incumbent on Musalman sovereigns, accordinly I 
intrude on your valuable time with these few lines. I pray for 
your auspicious arrival here, foi* the sake of the residents of this 
country, and also in order to oblige me, so that Musalmans 
may be rescued from the oppressive load of this tjrant. Peace 

1 Shamsu-d-dln Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, king of Jaiinpur, reigned from 804 
to 846 A.H. (1401-1441 A.C.) The Sharqi kingdom was created in 795 
A.H. by Suhan Mahmud, son of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah, son 
of Sultan Muhammad, son of Sultan Firuz Shah Tnghluk, owing to the 
increasing feebleness of the Delhi Empire. The Sharqi kingdom, extended 
from Qanuj to Behar. Mahmud first bestowed the title of Sultan-us-Sharq! 
on Malik Sarwar, a eunuch who already held the title of Khajah-Jahan. 
The following table will be useful : — 



A.H. 

A.C. 

Khajah Jahan ... 

800 

1397 

Mubark Shah 

803 

1400 

Shamsu-d-din Ibrahim Shah 

804 

1401 

Mahmud Shah ... 

845 

1441 

Muhammad Shah 

856 

1461 

Husain 

866 

1451 


tThe last took refuge in the court of Alau-d-din Husain Shah, king of 
Bengal about 900 A.-H. or 1497 B,-C. Jaunpur continued to be governed by 
the Lodi dynasty till the defeat and death of Ibrahim, grandson of Bahlol 
at Paniput by Babar in 1526 A.C. A local kingdom was for a short time 
established under Bahadur Khan, governor of Behar ; it was recovered by 
Hnmayun, passed again into the hands of Sher ghah and his son Salim 
ghah. Jaunpur continued under the Afghans nntil Akbar in the 4th year of 
his reign took possession of it through Ali Qull Khan. In 1575, the Vice- 
regal court was removed to Allahabad, and Jaunpur was thenceforth 
governed by a Nazim. — See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol. II, pp. 169-170, 
f^nd also Badaoni, Vol. I, pp. 264, 272, 278, 816, 807, Pers. tei?t, 
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be on yoa.” When this lefcter reached Sultan Ibrahim, Mie lattel^ 
opened it with great respect, and read it. Q&zi Shahaba-dtdin ^ 
Jaunpnri who was one of the scholars of the time, and the chief 
of the body of the learned men, and who was highly respected by 
Sultan Ibrahim who used to seat him on a silver chair on auspi- 
cious occasions, also used his great persuasions and said ; “ Ton 
ought to set out quickly ; for in this invasion both worldly add 
religious benefits are to be obtained, namely the country of Bengal 
will be subjugated, and you would also meet the Sfeint Shaikh 
Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alam, who is the fountain-bead of both worldly 
and eternal boons, and you would also be doing a pious deed by 
avenging the oppression of Muhammadans.” Sultan Ibrahim 
pitching out his tents struck the kettle-drum of march, and 
making forced marches, in a short time, with a powerful army 
reached Bengal, and encamped at Firuzpur.* Bajah Kans, on 
hearing this news, was confounded, and hastened to wait on the 
Saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam. Showing submissiveness and humility, 
and weeping, the Rajah said : “ Pray, draw the pen of forgiveness 
across the page of the offences of this sinner, and dissuade Sultan 
Ibrahim from subjugating this country.” The Saint replied: 
“ In order to intercede on behalf of an oppressive infidel, I cannot 
stand in the way of a Musalman sovereign, especially of one who 
has come out at my desire and request.” In despair, Kans pros- 
trated his head on the feet of the Saint, and added, “ Whatever 
the Saint may bid, I am willing to submit thereto.” The 
Saint said : “ So long as thou dost not embrace the Musalman 
religion, I cannot intercede for thee.” Kans assented to this 
condition, but his wife casting that misguided man into the 
well of misguidance, prevented his conversion to Islam. At 
length, Kans brought to the presence of the Saint his son named 
Jadu who was twelve years old, and said : “ I have become old, and 
desire to retire from the world. You may convert to Islam this 

1 ^ahabu-d-din, a sage of Hindustan, flourished in the time 

(of Ibrahim §hah). He was born at Delhi and in that oity acquired a 
comprehensive knowledge of the iudnctive sciences and traditional lore, and 
at the time of the arrival of Timur, he set out for Jauupur in the company 
of his master Manlana Ehwajigi who was the sncoessor of Kasiru-d-din 
Chersgh of Delhi, and then continued his progress and became the envy of 
his time.”— Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett’s Tr„ Vol. II, pp. 169-170). 

* i.e., Pandnah* 



gon of 13 line, and then bestow on him the kingdom of Bengal.^’ 
The saint Qatbti-l-‘Alam taking out from his own mouth some 
chewed betel, put it into Jadu’s mouth, and making him pronounce 
the creed of the Musalman faith, converted him to Islam, and 
naming him Jalalu-d-din, had the fact proclaimed in the city, and 
caused -the of the kingdom to be recited after his name 

The ordinances of the sacred Muhammadan law from that day 
were again put in force. After this, the saint Qutbu-l-*Alam 
went to meet Sultan Ibrahim, and after making apologies, prayed 
that the latter might withdraw. The Sultan was annoyed at this 
request, and turned his face towards Qazi Shahabu-d-din. The 
Qazi said : Saint, the king has come here at your requisition ; 
and now you yourself siding with Kans, appear as his agent ; what 
is your aim ? The Saint said : “ At that time (vrhen I made the 
requisition) au oppressive ruler was tyrannising over the Mnsal- 
mans ; now owing to the auspicious arrival of the Sultan, he has 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. The Jihad (or holy war) is 
enjoined against infidels, not against Musalmans/’ The Qazi, 
finding no answer, kept quiet. But as the Sultan’s temper was 
imtated, in order to soothe the Sultan, the Qazi commenced 
testing the learning and miracles of the saint, and was discomfit- 
ted. After much questions and answers, the Saint said : “ To view 
with contempt saints and to try to test them, ends in nothing but 
discomfiture. Before long, thou shalt die in a wretched plight.” 
And the saint at the same time cast an angry glance towards the 
Su4.an. In short, the Sultan, annoyed and vexed, returned to 
Jaunphr. It is said that shortly after Sultan Ibrahim and Qazi 
^ahabu-d-din Jaunpuri died. 

* Whoever quarrels with saints, suffers.’ 

Bajah Kans hearing that Sultan Ibrahim had died, displaced 
Sultan JalMu-d-din, and himself re-ascended the throne. According 
to the injunctions of his false creed, the Rajah prepared several 
gold-igares of oows, shoved in Jalalu-d-din through their mouths, 
and ’pulled him out from their buttock-sides, and then distributed 
the gold of those cow-figures among the Brahmans, and thus re- 
perverted his sou to his own creed. As Jalalu-d-dln, however, had 
been converted by the Saint Qatbu-l-‘Alam, he did not abandon 
his faith in Isl&m, and the persuasions of the infidels had no effect 
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on his heart. And Rajah K^ns again unfurling the standard of 
misbehaviour, attempted to destroy and extirpate Muhammadans. 
When his cruelties passed all bounds, one day Shaikh Anwar, son 
of the Saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam, complained to his father of the 
oppressions of that tyrant, and said : “ It is a matter of regret that 
in spite of such a holy saint of the time as yourself, Musalmans 
should be oppressed and ground down by the hand of this infidel.** 
The saint at that time was absorbed in prayer and devotion. On 
hearing this utterance of his son, the saint was enraged, and 
replied : “ This tyranny shall cease only, when thy blood shall be 
shed on the earth.*’ Shaikh Anwar knew full well that whatever 
fell from the lips of his holy father, was sure to come to pass, and 
so after a moment, said : “ What you have said about me, is meet 
and proper; but in respect of my nephew. Shaikh Zahid, what is 
your will ? ” The saint said : “ The drum of the virtues of Zahid 
shall resound till resurrection -day.” In short, Rajah Kans extend- 
ing more than before his oppressions and cruelties, gradually 
oppressed the servants and dependants of the saint himself, 
plundered their effects and chattels, imprisoned Shaikh Anwar 
and SJbaikh Zahid. As he had heard the Saints* prophecy about 
Shaikh Zahid, not daring to kill him, he banished both to Sunar- 
g^n, and sent orders to his agents there, that after ascertaining 
from them the whereabouts of the hidden treasures of their 
fathers and grandfathers, they should slay both. And on the 
Shaikh’s arrival at Sunargaon, they perpetrated many cruelties, 
yet not finding any clue to the hidden treasures which did not 
exist, first they murdered Shaikh Anwar, and when they attempt- 
ed to take the life of ^aikh Zahid, the latter stated that in a 
certain village a large cauldron was hidden. When they dug it 
up, they found a large chatty, but did not find more than one 
gold coin in it. They enquired, “ What has become of the rest ?** 
Zahid said : “ Apparently some one has stolen it.” And this 
affair was the outcome of a miracle. It is said that on the veiy day 
and at the very moment when Anwar was murdered at Sunargaon, 
and his sacred blood shed on tlie earth, Rajah Kaus passed ams^j 
from his sovereignty to hell. According to some acoounts, his 
sou, Jalalu-d-din, who was in prison leagued with his father’s 
servants, and slew him. The rule and tyranny of that heathen 
lasted seven years. 
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THE EEIGN OP JALALU-D-DiN,! SON OF RAJAH 

KANS. 

After this, Jalalu-d-din mounted the throne with full inde- 
pendence. He converted, contrary to his father, many infidels 
to the Moslem faith, and compelled the Hiodns who had tasted of 
the gold-made figures of cows, to eat beef. And calling back the 
saint Shai^ Zahid from Sunargaon, he paid him every respect 
and honour, and rendering him services, was very often in atten- 
dance on him. He managed the affairs of Government in an 
efficient manner. In his reign, people passed their lives in ease 
and comfort. It is said that in his time the town of Panduah 
became so populous that it cannot be described. At Gaur, he 
erected a mosque, a resevoir, the Jalali tank and a caravanserai. 
The city of Gaur commenced being re-populated in his time. 
He reigned for seventeen years. In the year 812 A.H.* he 
removed the capital back again to Gaur. To this day, a large 
tower exists over his mausoleum at Panduah. The graves of his 
wife and his son lie by the sides of his mausoleum. 

o 

REIGN OP AHMAD SHAH,^ SON OF JALALU-D-DlN. 

When Sultan Jalalu-d-din was laid in the grave, his son 
Ahmad Shah, with the consent of the nobles and the generals of 
the army, ascended the throne, in succession to his father. As he 
was very peevish, oppressive and blood-thirsty, he shed blood for 

1 He is described in coins (see J.A.S.B., p. 267, for 1873), as Jalalu*d-din 
Abul Mnzaffar Muhammad §h&h. His reign probably lasted from 817 to 834 
A.H. (1413 to 1430 A.G.) Some of bis coins were struck at the mint*town of 
Snnatgaon. He resided at Panduah, but in 822 A.H. bailt a Palace at Gaur, 
and shifted his residence to the latter place. Panduah also became very 
pppulous in his time. 

8 The date is a mistake for 822 A.H. 

8 His name as appearing on his coins is ^amsn-d-din Abul Mnjahid 
Ahmad gji&h. He reigned for 16 years from 834 to 850 A.H. (that is 1430- 
1446 A.C.) 

The Tahaqat states that he reigned for sixteen years, and died in 830 
A;M. Stewart says he reigned for eighteen years. Ferishta says he was a 
Ifoed and generous king, whilst Biyaz states he was a tyrant. With Ahmad 
ghih ended the dynasty of Rajah Kans, and commenced the restoration of 
tha Ilyas ghahi dynasty. (See J.A.S.B. for 1878, p. 268). 





notliing, and used to cut open the bodies of prepfnant woman. 
When his oppressions reached the utmost limits, and the low and 
the high were exasperated to desperation by his tyranny^ 
Shadi Khan and Na§ir Khan who were his two slaves and held 
the rank of nobles intrigued, and killed Alimad Shfth ; and this 
event occurred in 830 A.H. His reign lasted sixteen years, and 
according to another account, eighteen years. 

REIGN OF NASIR KHAN, THE SLAVE. 

When the throne became vacant by the murder of Ahmad 
Shah, Shadi IQian desired to put Nasir Khan out of the way 
nnd to become himself the Administrator- General of the kingdom* 
Na§ir Khan, guessing his design, forestalled him, and slew Shadi 
Khan, and boldly placing himself on the throne, commenced to 
enforce orders. The nobles and the Maluk of Ahmad Shah not 
submitting to him, slew him. His reign lasted seven days, and 
according to another account, half a day. 

0 

REIGN OP NASIR SHAH.» 

When Nasir Khan the slave in retribution for his misdeeds 
was killed, the nobles and the generals leaguing together, raised 
to the throne one of the grand-sons of Sultan Shamsu-d-dln 
Bhangra who had capacity for this onerous charge, styling him 


1 His name, as appearing on hia coins, is Na?irii*d-dTn AVjuI Mnzaffar 
Mahmud Shah. With him commenced the restoration of the Ilyas Shahi 
dynasty in Bengal. He reigned for thirty-two years in peace (this peace 
being probably due to the wars that then prevailed between Jannpar and 
Delhi), and according to another account for * not more than twenty-soven 
years,' and died in A.H. 862. In the histories, he is simply called 
ghah. Dates of his reign, as ascertained from coins and insoriptions, are 
846 ; 861 ; 868 ; whilst the earliest dates ascertained for the reign of Barbate 
Shah, Mahmud ghah’s successor, is 866. Mahmud ghah therefore must have 
reigned till the beginning of 864 A.H. If his reign lasted twenty-seven years, 
this would put back the commencement of his reign to 836 (the year in which 
Marsden’s Ahmad ghahl’s coin was struck), and render Mahmud gh&h an 
opposition king during 14 years of Ahmad Shah’s reign which is doubtful. 
Inscriptions of this king from Satgaon, Dacca, and Gaur have been published. 
(Sea J.A.S. for 1873, pp. 269, 271 and for 1872, p. 108). 
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Shah. Nasir Shah conducf-ed himself with justice and 
liberality, so that the people, both young and old, were contented, 
and the wounds of oppression inflicted by Ahmad Shall were 
healed. The buildings of Gaur and the Fort there, were erected 
by this high-ranked king. Reigning thirty- two years over 
Bengal, he passed away like others before him from the world, and 
according to another account, his reign did not exceed twenty - 
seven years. 

0 

REIGN OF BARBAK SHAH,i SON OP NASIRU-D- 
DiN. 

When Nasir Shah died, his son Bavbak Shah mounted the 
throne. He was a sagacious and law-abiding sovereign. Tn his 
time, the soldiers were happy and contented, and he also spent 
his life in comfort and ease. He died in 879 A.H. His reign 
lasted seventeen or sixteen years. 

REIGN OP YCrSDP SHAH. 

After the death of Barbak Shah, bis son Yusuf Shah with 
the consent of the nobles and the elite of the kingdom ascended 
the throne. He was a sovereign of gentle temperament, solicitous 
for the welfare of his subjects, and virtuous and learned and pious. 
He reigned seven years and six months, and died in 887 A.H,® 

I The coins do not give his fall name, which however appears from 
inscriptions (J.A.S.B. for 1878, p. 272), to have been Ruknu-d-din Abul 
Mujahid Barbak ghah. His reign commenced in 864 A.H., and as appears 
from the Tribeni inscriptions (published by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S.B. 
for 1870, p. 290), before that, he ruled as Governor of South-Western Bengal 
in 860 A.H. The Dinajpnr inscription (published by Mr. Westmacott in 
J.A.S. for 1873, p. 272), proves that Barbak ghah undoubtedly reigned as king 
in Bengal in 865 A.H. (1460 A.C.) 

i His name from inscriptions (published in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 27o) 
appears to be ghamsu-d-din Abul Muzaffar YGsaf Shah. He appears to have 
reigned from 879 to 886 A.H., when he died. From his inscriptions fonnd at 
Pandnab, Hazrat Panduah, and Gaur, the following dates of his reign have 
been ascertained, namely, A.H. 882, 884, 885 (that is 1477, 1479, 1480 A.O.) 

Ferisbta says he was a scholar who charged the Ulema to see the law of 
the Prophet duly observed. “No one dared to drink wine’* (Blochmann's 
Oontr. J.A.S, for 3878. p. 276). 
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After the death of Yusuf Shah, his son Sikandar Shfth, 
ascjended the throne. He had a little touch of lunacy. As he 
had no capacity for this important function, the nobles and the 
leaders deliberating that very day superceded him, and raised to 
the throne another son of Yusuf Shah, named Fath Shah. The 
latter was wise and sagacious. Observing with wisdom the 
usages of the rulers and sovereigns of the past, and bestowing 
on the nobles dignities according to their individual ranks, he 
pursued a liberal policy towards his subjects. In his reign, the 
gates of happiness and comfort were thrown open to the people 
of Bengal. It was then the established custom in Bengal for 
five thousand paths to turn out every night with music, and for 
the king to go out for a while in the morning to receive thUir 
salute, and then to give them leave to depart, anew corps of 
paths relieving them. One day, the eunuch of Fath Shah, bear- 
ing the name of Bar bag, leagued with the paths, and slew Fath 
Shah.* This event took place in the year 896 A.H. Fath 
Shah’s reign lasted seven years and five months. 

REIGN OF BARBAG, THE EUNUCH, STYUED SULTAN 
SHAHZADA. 

Barbag the eunuch, the faithless miscreant, after slaying his 
own master, placed himself on the throne, according to the saying— 

When a forest is untenanted, jackals give themselves the 
airs of lions. 

A Stewart calls him a youth of the royal fapiily’*; gther histories say 
nothing about his relationship. The Aiu-i-Akbarl gives him half a day; the 
Tabaqat gives him two and a half days; Ferishta gives no period, and 
Stewart gives him two months (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 281). 

* His name from coins and inscnptions (J.A.S. for 1673, p. 281), appears 
to be Jalalu d-dln Abul Muzaffar Fatb Shah. He appears from histories to 
have reigned from 687 to 896 A.H. ; bat inscriptions and coins shew that he 
xieigned in 886 A.H. Some of bis coins were struck at :Fathabad{(Faridpur 
town) in 886 and 892 A.H. These together with the inscriptions on Baba 
Salih’s mosque at Bandar, near Dacca (dated 886 A.H. or 1482 A.C.)j of 
Bikrampur (Dacca District) on Adam ghahid’s mosque (dated 888 A.H. or 
1488), of Sunargaon on ‘Maqqarabad>daalah''dm’s mosque (dated 689 dr' 1484 
A.C.) are published in J.A.B.B. for 1873, pp. 282-'285), and fix the datee of his 
^ign. Fathabad. (or Farldpur town) isiwued altdi^him> 

16 
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He styled himself Sultan Shahzada. He collected together 
eunuchs from all places; and bestowing largesses on low people, 
won them over to his side, and attempted to enhance his rank 
and power. Finding that only his own peers would come within 
his clutches, he tried to destroy the high and influential nobles. 
Out of these, the premier-nobleman, Malik Andil, the Abyssinian, 
who was on the frontiers, becoming apprised of the eunuch’s 
designs, planned to set his own capable son on the throne, and 
to finish off the eunuch’s life-work. At that time, the doomed 
eunuch thought of summoning Malik Andil, in order to im- 
prison him by means of a trap; then he issued orders sum- 
moning him. Malik Andil guessing the real significance of the 
summons, with a large number proceeded to meet the eunuch. 
Since the Malik observed great precaution in his ingress to and 
egress from the darbar, the eunuch despaired of destroying him. 
In consequence, one day, the eunuch arranging an entertainment, 
showed great intimacy towards Malik Andil, and placing a Qorw, 
said : “ Place your hand on the Holy Book, and vow that you will 
not injure me.** Malik Andil vowed, “ So long as you are on 
the throne, I shall do you no injury.” Inasmuch as all the 
people were designing to destroy that miscreant eunuch, Malik 
Andil also schemed to avenge the murder of his benefactor, and 
leaguing with the porters sought for an opportunity. One night, 
whilst that miscreant was intoxicated by excessive indulgence in 
liquor, and lay asleep on the throne, Malik Andii, being led in 
by the porters, entered the hareni, to kill the eunuch. When he 
found the latter asleep on the throne, he hesitated, on recollecting 
his vow. Suddenly, that miscreant over whom a fatality was 
hanging, by the will of Povidence which flings one from the 
throne of pride down to the dust of degradation, and places on 
another’s head the crown of sovereignty, owing to his intoxication 
from liquor, slipped down from the throne. Malik Andil was 
delighted at this incident, and drew his sword on him, but did 
not succeed in despatching him. Sultan ^ahzada, awaking, and 
seeing himself in front of an unsheathed swoi'd, seized Malik 
Andil, and being strong, in the wrestling, threw down the latter, 
and sat on his chest. Malik Andil who held tightly the hair of 
the eunuch’s head, did not let it go, but shouted out to Tugru^i 
Sh6n who was standing outside the room, to come up quickly. 
Xugrnsh Ehan, the Turk, with a number of Abyssinians, instantly 
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came in, and finding Malik Andll underneath the eunuch, hesi- 
tated in attacking with the sword. In the interval of search, 
the lights had fallen under the hands and feet of the two wrest- 
lers and had got extinguished, and all was dark. Malik Andil 
shouted out to Yugru^ Khan, “ I am holding the hair of the 
eunuch’s head, and he is so broad and robust, that his body has 
become in a way my shield ; do not hesitate to strike with your 
sword, since it will not penetrate through, and even if it does, 
it does not matter ; for 1 and a hundred thousand like me can die 
in avenging the death of our late master.” Yugru^ Ehan gent- 
ly inflicted some strokes with his sword on the back and shoulder 
of Sultan Shahzada, who feigned being dead. Malik Andil then 
got up, and along with Yugru^ Khan and the Abyssinians, went 
out, and Tawachi Bashi, entering the bed-room of Sultan 
Shahzada. lighted up the lamp. Sultan Shahzada, fancying 
him to be Malik Andil, before the lamp was lit, from fear not 
mounting the throne, had escaped into a cellar. Tawachi Bashi 
proceeding towards the cellar, entered it ; then again Sultan 
vShahzada feigned being dead. The Bashi cried out : “ It is a 
pity that rebels have killed my master, and ruined the kingdom.” 
Sultan Shahzada, fancying him to be one of his own loyal 
adherents, cried out : “ Look here, hold your peace, for I am 
alive,” and enquired where Malik Andil was. Tawachi said : 

Thinking that he has killed the king, he has returned homo with 
peace of mind.” Sultan Shahzada told him, “ go out, call together 
the nobles and set them to fetch Malik Andil’s head, after killing 
him, and place watchmen in charge of the gates, warning them 
to be armed and on the alert.” Tawachi the Abyssinian replied : 
“ Very well, now 1 go to effect a radical cure.” Coming out, 
he quickly told the whole affair to Malik Andil, who again went 
in, and inflicting cuts with the dagger, finished off the eunuch’s 
life, and leaving his corpse in that cellar, locked it, and coming 
out sent a person to summon Khan Jahan, the Vizier, And after 
the arrival of the Vizier, he held a council for the election of a king. 
And since the son of Fath Shah was only two years old, the 
nobllBS were diffident as to how he could be placed on the throne, 
so that, in the morning, all the nobles* being of one mind went 
to the bouse of the widow-queen of Fath Shah, related to her 
the story of the night, and said : “ As the prince is a child, you 
should appoint one to manage the affairs of Government, until 



tbe prince come? of age.’* The queen, on leaguing their anxiety ^ 
knew what tJo say. She said : ‘*‘1* have made a vow to God that 
I would bestow the kingdom on the person who kills the 
murderer of Fath Shah.” ‘ Malik Andil, at first, declined to 
accept the buiden of kingdom, but afterwards, when all the 
nobles collecting in that assembly unanimously besought him, 
he mounted the throne. The period of Sultan Shahz&da’s 
reign according to one account was eight months,- and, 
according to another account, two and a half months. After 
this incident in connection with Sultan Shahzada, for some 
years, it became tlie ruling practice in Bengal that whoever 
slew the ruling king, and got an opportunity to seat himself on 
the throne, became recipient of homage and submission of the 
people, who did not protest against his installation * In one pam- 
phlet, the period of the rule of Sultan Shahzada is stated to be 
six months. God knows the truth. 


REIGN OF MALIK ANDlL, THE ABYSSINIAN, STYLED 
FlRUZ §HAH.s 

When Malik Andil the Abyssinian, by his good fortune, took 
in lap the bride of the sovereignty of Bengal, he styled himself 

1 This affords another instance to illustrate the great influence exercis- 
ed by Musalman ladies in the past, and the chivalrous deference paid to 
their wishes by Musalmans. 

* The pretorian band of Abyss'nians, which Barbak Shah had introduc- 
ed into Bengal, became from the protectors of the dynasty the masters of Uie 
kingdom, and eunuchs were the actual rulers of the country. . . . What 

royalty at that time was in Bengal is well described by Abol Fazl, who says 
that after the murder of Fath §hah, low hirelings flourished ; and Ferishta 
sarcastically remarks that the people would obey him who had killed a king 
and usurped the throne.*^ Bloohmann*s Contr. (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 286). 

With Sulji&fi Shahzada begins a succession of Habshi or Abyssinian 
kings, which terminated only with the rise of the Husaini dynasty of Bengal. 

8 His name, as appearing on his coins (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 288), is 
daifu-d-dln Abul Mnzaffar Firnz Shah, He was an Abyssinian or Habshi,. and 
reigned from 893 to 895 A.H. (according to the testimony of coins) ; whilst 
histories give (incorrectly) the year of his death to be 899. He was (accord- 
ing to Eiyaz) the premier nobleman and a generalissimo under Fath Shih. 
Hie proved a wise king. 
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Piru^s Shah, ahd proceeding to the metropolis of Gailt eetahlished 
himself there. In the dii^ections of justice and liberality, he put 
ibrth noble efEorts^'and secured for his subjects peace and comfort. 
In that, during the time he ^as a noble, Malik Andil had done^ 
great and heroic deeds, both his soldiers and subjects drCaded him^ 
and did not lean towards disafEection. In liberality and g0nerosity(,; 
he was matchless. In a short time, he bestowed on the poor tho; 
treasures and largesses of past sovereigns, who had boarded 
the same with considerable exertions and pains^ It is said 
that on one occasion in one day he bestowed on the poor one 
lah of rupees. The members of Government did not like this 
lavishiiess, and used to say to one another : “ This Abyssinian 
does not appreciate the value of the money which has fallen into 
his hands, without toil and labour. We ought to set about dis* 
covering a means by which he might be taught the value of money, 
and to withhold his hand from useless extravagance and lavish-, 
ness.” Then they collected that treasure on the floor, that the 
king might behold it with his own eyes, and appreciating its value, 
might attach value to it. When the king saw the treasure, he 
enquired : “ Why is this treasure left in this place ? ” The members 
of Government said : “ This is the same treasure that you allotted 
to the poor.” The king said : “ How can this amount suffice ?, 
Add another lah to it.” The members ’of Government, getting 
confounded, distributed the treasure amongst the beggars. Malik 
Andil, after reigning for three years, in 899 A.H. fell ill, and the 
light of his life was extinguished by the breeze of death. But the 
more reliable account is, that Firuz Shah also was slain at the 
hands of the Paiks,^ A mosque, a tower and a reservoir in the 
city of Gaur, were erected by him. 

^ For a humourous description of the cowardice of the Bengal Paiks (an 
Infantry corps of Bengal) in the time of Sultan Ilyas SJjah (1353 A^C.), see 
Tari^-i-Firuz ghahi by Zia* Barni (Pets, text, Faso. 7, p. 693), from which th^ 
following is translated : “ And the welUknown Bengal Paiks who for yeiirs 
dubbed themselves ** Abu Bangal,’’ and gave themselves martial airs^ and pro^ 
claimed their readiness tosacrihoe their lives for Ilyas gh&h the Bhang-eater^ 
and used to attend that maniac of a monarch, in the company of the dusky- 
looking Bengali Bajahs-^at the time of actnal warefare, pat from fear their, 
fingers into their mouths, ceased to be on the alert, threw down their swords 
and arrows, rubbed their foreheads on the ground, and were all put to. the 
sword (b^ the army of Emperor Firur ghih Tngkiak).” 
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THE REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMUD, SON OF FIRUZ 

SHAH. 

When Firaz Shah passed to the secret-house of non-existence, 
the nobles and the ministers placed on the throne his eldest son, 
named MahmM. And an Abyssinian slave, named Habash Khan? 
became the Administrator-General of financial and administrative 
affairs, and his influence so completely pervaded all affairs of 
^vernment, that, except a bare title, nothing of sovereignty was 
left to Mahmud Shah, and the latt^* was compelled to live in this 
way, until another Abyssinian, who was called Sidi Badr Diwana, 
despairing of his ways, killed Habash Khan, and himself became 
I'he Administrator of the affairs of government. After some time, 
leaguing with the commandant of the Paiks^ at night-time, he 
killed Mahmud Shah, and next morning with the concurrence of 
the nobles of the palace, who were in league with him, he as- 
cended the throne, assuming the title of Muzaffar Shah. The 
reign of Mahmud Shah lasted one year. And in the history of 
Haji Muhammad Qandaharl, it is related that Sultan Mahmud 
Shah^ was a son of Fath Shah, Jashn Khan,* a slave of Barbag 
Shah, under order of Sultan Firnz Shah, trained him up ; and 
after the death of Sultan Firuz Shah, Sultan Mahmud was placed 
on the throne. After six months had passed, Habash Khan, 
harboured notions of sovereignty in his head. Malik Badr 
Diwana killing Habash Khan, as has been related before, himself 
mounted the throne. 

o 

THE REIGN OF SlDl BADR, STYLED MUZAFFAR 

When Muzaffar Shah mounted the throne in the city of Gaur, 
being very blood-thirsty and audacious, he slew many of the 

t His name from coins and inscriptions (see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 269), 
appears to be Nasiru-d-din A.bul Mujahid Mahmud Shah. Thongh the histories 
generally call him a son of Firuz ^ah, the account of Haji Muhammad 
Qandahari referred to in the text, namely, that Mahmud §hah was a son of 
Path ghah, appears to he more reliable. Mahmud ghah reigned in 896 A.H. 

^ ** Jashn Khan’* in the text is evidently a copyist’s mistake for Habsh 
an eunnoh-slave of Barbag ghah, who according to Haji Muhammad 
Qaudahari, was entrusted by Firuz Shah with the bringing up of Mahmud 
ghah, who was only two years old, when his father Fath ghah died, and Malik 
AndU Firuz ghah ascended the throne, with the consent of Fath Shah’s queen. 
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learned and the pious and the nobility of the city, and also killed 
the infidel Rajahs who were opposed to the sovereigns of Bengal. 
He bestowed on Syed Husain Sharif Maki the office of Vizier^ 
and made him Administmtor of the affairs of Government. And 
he became assiduous in hoarding treasure, and by the counsel 
of Syed Husain, he cut down pay of soldiers, and set about 
building a treasury, and he committed oppressions in the 
collection of revenue. Consequently the people, receiving in- 
juries at the hands of Muzatfar Shah, became disgusted with 
him. Gradually, Syed Husain’s mind was also changed, so that 
matters came to this pass, that in the year 903 A.H., most of the 
principal noblemen, seceding from the king, went out of the city, 
whilst Sultan Muzaffar Shah with five thousand Abyssinians and 
three thousand Af gh ans and Bengalis entrenched himself in the 
fort of Gaur. For a period of four months, between the people 
inside, and outside, the city, fightitigs raged, and daily a large 
number of people were killed.* It is said that, daring the period 
Sultan Muzaffar was entrenched in the fort, whenever any one 
was captured and brought before him, he used to kill him with the 
sword with his own hand, with a ferocity characteristic of the 
Abyssinians, so that the number of people killed by him amounted 
to four thousand. At length, Muzaffar Shah,® sallying out with 
his force from the city, gave battle to the nobles, whose leader 
was Syed Husain Sharif ; and from both sides, twenty thousand 
men fell, either by the sword or the arrow. 

i This sanguinary civil war in Bengal, about the end of the fifteenth 
century, between the Royalists on one side and the people on the other, headed 
by the nobles, reminds one of a similar war between king John and his barons 
in England, and illustrates that the people in Bengal were not dumb, driven 
cattle,” but that they had sufficient political life and strength and powers of 
organization to control the monarchy, when its acts exceeded all oonstitutional 
bounds, as set by the Shara’ or Muhammadan law. Indeed, Moslem monar- 
ohies, wherever established, (barring individual aberrations) have been oonsti* 
tutional in the strict sense of the word, from the time, when, in the seventh 
century, the first Khalifate was established in Arabia (see Sir W. Muir’s 
“ Annals of the Early Caliphate ”). 

S His name on inscriptions and coins (pnblished in J.A.S.B. for 1878| 
pp. 289*290), appears to be ^amsu-d-din Abn-Nasr Muzaffar ghah. His 
inscriptions and coins shew that he reigned from 896 to 899 A. E. (that is, 
from 1491 A.O. to 1494 A.G.) Histories allot to his reign three years and five 
months. He was an Abyssinian, and his original name was Sidi Badr« 
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fFhe field wan heaped np with <the elae^htered ; 
you might say another rampart had been raised ! 

At lengthy the zephyr of victory wafted on the standard of 
the nobles. Muzaffar Shah, with a number of hie associates and 
adherents, was killed on the field. And according to the state- 
naent of Haji Muhammad Qandahari, during that time, from the 
begitining to the end of the war, one lakh and twenty thousand 
people, of both Musalman and Hindu persuasions, passed to the 
regions of destruction. And Syed Husain Sharif Makh gaining 
the throne, raised the standard of sovereignty. And in the 
history of Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, ^ it is related that when the 
people got disgusted with the misconduct of Muzaffar S^ah, Syed 
Sljarif Maki becoming aware of this state of national disgust, won 
pverto his side the Commandant of the Household troops au(J, one 
night, with thirteen men entering the inner chambers, slew Muzaffar 
Shah, and next morning mounted the throne, and proclaimed 
himself Sultan *Alau-d-dm. The reign of Muzaffar Shah lasted 
three years and five months. A mosque, amongst his other build- 
ings, exists at Oaur. 

THE REIGN OP ‘ALAU-D-DlN SYED HUSAIN SHARiP 

MAKI.* 

Syed Husain Sharif Maki, during the period of his Vizarat, 
used to treat the people with affability. He used to tell them ; 

I .Nizamii'd'diu Ahmad was BakhshI under Akbar, and was a patron of 
the historian Badaonl. Nizamu-d-din completed his history called Tabaqat-i- 
Aukharl.in 1590, A-O. ; he is the first writer who gives a concise connected 
^coonpt of the Independent Musalman kings of Bengal from 1338 A O. to 

1^38 A,0. 

^ His name on coins and inscriptions (vide J,A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 292-293), 
is “ Alaprd-dm Abul Mnzzafar Husain son of Syed Ashraf-al-Hiif>ainI.’* 
Nowhere on coins and inscriptions is he called ** Sharif Maki,” as in the, text. 
The Tabflwiat-i. Akbari simply calls him “ Alauddin ” ; Ferishta erroneously 
'palla hiu^ “fiyed Sharif Maki”; whilst Stewart incorrectly calls him “Sharif 
Mecca.** He reigned from 899 to 927 A.H. (according to coins and inscriptions). 
The, fiiivaz states that Alauddin, after arriving as an adventurer in Bengal, 
settled at a place called Ohandpur in Badha district (Western Bengal), hnt Pro- 
fewr Blochmimn (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 228n.) is inclined toidentify theChand- 
ypnp ln question near Alaipur or Alan?d-din’s jtown,* on the Bharmbf Oastof 
Bhulna, in Jessore district, as the place where the Husain dyuasty of Bengal 
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“ MazafEar ^ah is very stingy, and rude in behaviour. Although 
I advise him to attend to the happiness of the army and the 

independeiifc kings had its adopted home, because Husain Shah first obtained 
power in the adjacent district of Faridpuror Fathababad (which latter at the 
time was included in, or rather included portions of, Jessore), where his firSfc 
coins were struck in 899 A.H. (Maraden’s pi. XXXVIII, No. DCCLXXIX), and 
also because Husain ^ah’s son, Nasrat ^ih, erected a mint at the neighbour- 
ing place of Khalifritabad (or Bagerhat, formerly in Jessore district) and 
minted there coins in the lifetime of his father in 922 A.H. (see p. 297> 
J.A.S.B. for 1873 and pi. IX, No. 10). Another circumstance which also sup- 
ports the, above theory of Professor Blochmann about the locale of Alau-ddin 
Hussain ^ah’s adopted home, appears to be this, that the names of 
Husain Shah, his brother Yusuf ^ah, and liis sons Nasrat Shah, and Mahmud 
gliah, are found in connection with several parganas of Jessore (Jasar) district 
(as formerly constituted, before its being split np into Pabna, Khulna and Farid- 
pur districts), such as parganas Nasratshahi and Mahmudshahi and Yusuf- 
Shahl, and Mahmudabad (a whole Sirkar including Northern Jessore or Jasar 
and Bosnah). In regard to Alauddln Husain ^ah, Professor Blochmann 
observes (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 291) that “ of the reign of no king of Bengal— 
perhaps of all Upper India before the middle of the 10th century— do we 
possess so many inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal kings 
scarcely ever occur in legends, and remain even unrecognized in the geographi- 
cal names of the country, the name of ‘ Husain Shah the Good * is still 
remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahmaputra/* This great 
and good king extended his empire into Orissa, into Assam, into Chittagong, 
and reigned over all north Behar, and all south Behar up to the western 
limits of Sarkar Monghyr, where his son Danyal erected a vault over the 
shrine of Peer Nafa. (See Tabaqat-i-Akbari and also Badaoni, Vol, I, p. 371), 
A cathedral mosque amongst his other edifices was erected by this king, in 
907 A.H. at Machain, opposite to Faridpur in Dhakah ; the inscription of this 
mosque appears in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 293. The Husain Shahl dynasby con- 
sisted of four sovereigns: (1) Alauddln Husain Shah who reigned from 899 to 
929 A.H. (2) Alau-d-dhi’s son, NasTru-d-din Abul Muzaffar Nasrat ShSh (929 
to 939). (8) Alau-d-din FIruz ^ah (939), a sou of No. 2, and (4) Ghiasu-d-din 
Mahmud Shah. (940-945 A.H.) the lost Independent king of Bengal, who was 
defeated by §her Shah’s army at Gaur under Jalal ]^an and Khwa? ]^an 
in 944 A.H. or 1538 A.D. That is, for forty-four years, this Hasainl dynasty 
consisting of four kings, reigned over Bengal. (See J A.S.B. for 1873, p. 882), 
The Tabaqat-i-Akbari *8 notice of Bengal closes with an account of the reign 
of Na 9 Pat Sbah, the second king of the above Husaini dynasty. The fourth 
king of the Hasainl dynasty, it may be of interest to remark, is the SI Bay 
Mamnd de Bengala*’ of the Portuguese, who described Gaur, the capital at the 
time, as being “ three leagues in length, well-forfcifled and with wide and 
straight roads, along which rows of trees were planted to shade the people.** 
This Mahmud ^ah died in 945 A.H. at Goigoug (Kahalgaon), where h4 lies 
buried. 
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nobility, and dissuade him from evil pursuits, it is all in vain ; for 
be is simply bent on hoarding wealth.’* In consequence, the nobles 
looked upon Husain ns their friend, patron and sympathiser. As 
his virtues and Muzaffar Shah*s vices were known to the public 
and to the elite^ on tlie day that Muzaffar Shah was slain, all the 
nobles held a council for the purpose of electing a king, and 
favoured the installation of Syed Sharif Maki, and said, “ If we 
elect you king, in what way will you conduct yourself towards 
us ? ” Sharif Maki said : “ I will meet all your wishes, and im- 
mediately I will allot to you whatever may be found over-ground 
in the city, whilst all that is under-ground I will appropriate to 
myself.” The patricians as well as the plebeians fell in with this 
tempting offer, and hurried out to pillage the city of Gaur, which 
at this time eclipsed Cairo (in point of wealth). 

In this way, a city was pillaged : 

You might say, it was swept by the broom of plunder. 

Syed Sharif Maki by this easy contrivance, seized the 
umbrella of sovereignty, and introduced the Khutba and the coin 
in his own name. Historians write that his name was Syed 
Sharif Maki,^ and that when he ascended the throne, he styled 
himself ‘Alau-d-din. But I note that throughout the kingdom of 
Bengal and in the neighbourhood of Gaur, his name as Husain 
Shah is on the lips of the elite and the mass. Since I did not find 
the name of Husain Shah in history, I was in doubt. 
After much research, by deciphering wordings of inscriptions 
which exist up to this day, and are engraved on the ruins of th© 
City of Gaur, on the stone of the large gate- way of the 
Qadam Rasul building, ^ and on the Golden Mosque, and also on 
some other shrines, which are amongst the edifices erected by 
Saltan Husain »Shah and his sons Nasrat Shah and 

1 The Tabaqat-i-Akbarl and Badaoni (p. 317 vol. 1) simply call him 
Alauddin (which however was obviously the Jalm name), Ferishta erro- 
neously calls him “ Snyid ^arif Maki,** whilst Stewart incorrectly calls 
him “Shiref Mecca,** erroneously led no doubt by the remark of the 
‘ Eiyiws* whose author thinks that Husain’s father or one of his ancestors 
might perhaps have been a Sherif of Mecca. Tlie Alamgirnamah (p. 780) 
calls him Husain Shah. 

S The inscription dated 937 A.H. on the Qadam Basul building at Gaur is 
pablifihed in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 338; in it Na?rat Shih is described as son of 
Husain §hah, son of Syed Aslirafal Husaini* 
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Mahmud Shah, it appears that Syed ‘ Alau-d-din Abul 
MuzafEar Husain Shah is the sou of Syed Ashrafal-Busaini. In 
regard to the months and years of Syed Sharif Maki’s period, all 
these inscriptions tally, and thus all doubts are set at rest. It 
appears that apparently his venerable father — Syed Aghrafal 
Husaini — was Sharif of Makka; hence the son also was known as 
Sharif-i-Maki ; or else, his name was Syed Husain. In a 
pamphlet, I have noticed that Husain Shah and his brother Yusuf, 
together with their father, Sayyid A^rafal Husaini, were residents 
of the town of Tarmuz.^ By chance, they came to Bengal, and 
stayed in the raouza of Chandpur in the zilla of Radha,^ and both 
the brothers took their lessons from the QazI of that place. On 
knowing their noble pedigree, the Qazi married his daughter to 
Husain Shah. After this, he entered the service of MuzafEar 
Shah, and reached the office of Vizier, as has been related before. 
When he ascended the throne in the city of Gaur, after some days, 
he forbade the people from the pillage of the city, and when they 
did not cease, he slaughtered twelve thousand plunderers ; 
then these stayed their hands from the work oE pillage. And 
making search, he found much of the hidden treasures including 
thirteen hundred plates of gold. From ancient times, the 
custom in the country of Lakhnauti and East Bengal was 
that rich people preparing plates of gold, used to take their 
food thereon, and on days of carnivals and festivities, whoever 
displayed a large number of golden plates, became the object 
of pre-eminence. And this custom up to this time prevails 
amongst the rich and high-ranked people. Sultan ‘Alau-d-din 
Husain S]iah, since he was a wise and sagacious sovereign, 
shewed considerateness towards the influential nobles, and raised 
his select officers to high positions and trusty offices. And he 
prohibited the Paiks — whose faithlessness and regicides had be- 
come characteristic — from guarding the Palace, and totally dis- 
banded them, so that no harm might befal him. And in place 
of the Paiksf in the Guard-room and on the Band-stand, he appoint- 
ed other body-guards. And he also expelled totally the Abyssini- 
ans from his entire dominions. 

1 A town in Turkestan. 

S That is, the Western Bengal tract. See however, note 13 to p. liS, where 
Professor Biochmann identifies Chandpur, near Alaipar on the Bhairab, 
in Jessoro district. 
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Sinoe these Abyssinians were notorious for their wickedness, 
regicides and infamous conduct, obtaining no footing in Jaun- 
pur and Hindustan, they went to Gujrat and the Dakhin. Sultan 
‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah, girding up the waist of justice, unlike 
other kings of Bengal, removed his seat of government to Ekdala, 
which adjoins the city of Gaar. And excepting Husain Shah, no one 
amongst the kings of Bengal made his seat of government anywhere, 
except at Pandua and the city of Gaur. As he was himself of noble 
descent, according to the saying, “ Every thing turns back to its 
origin*' ho took the Syeds, Mughals and Afghans by the bnnd, 
and sent efficient District Officers to different places, so that peace 
in the country being secured, anarchy and revolutions which had 
occurred during the period of the Abyssinian kings, etc., vanished? 
and all disloyal elements were reduced to order. And subjugat- 
ing the Rajas of the environs and conquering up to Orissa, 
he levied tribute. After this, he planned to conquer Assam, which 
is north-east of Bengal. Witli an overwhelming army consisting 
of infantry and a numerous fleet, he marched towards that king- 
dom, and conquered it. And conquering the whole of that country 
up to Kamrup, Ktotah and other districts which were subject 
to powerful Rajas, like Rup Narain, and Mai Kunwar, and Gasa 
Lakhan and Lachmi Narain and others, he collected much wealth 
from the conquered tracts ; and the Afghans demolishing those 
Rajas’ buildings, erected new buildings. The Raja of Assam 
not being able to oppose him, relinquishing his country, fled to the 
mountains. The king, leaving his son ^ with a large array to 


1 This was Prince Danyal (incorrectly known as Dulal Ghazi). This 
invasion of Assam took place in 1498 A.C. See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 836. 
Partionlars of this invasion of Assam in 1498 A.C. or 903-4 A.H. are given 
in the Alamgirnamah pp. 730 and 731 and the Assam Buranji ( J.A.S., for 
1974, p. 281). Husain gl^ah’s conquest of Kamrup and Kamta (western Assam) 
is also chronioled in a oontemporaneous inscription of 907 A.H. (1501 A.C.) in 
a Madrasah or College founded by Husain ghah at Gaur. This inscription is 
also pubUshed in J.A.S., for 1874, p. 303. Husain ghah’s first Governor of 
Western Assam or Kamrup was his son, Prince Danyal, — the same prince who 
erected the vault over the shrine of Fir Kafa in Monghyr fort in 903 A.G., 
whilst returning from a mission on behalf of his father to meet Saltan 
Sikandar Lodi in Behar, and immediatly before se tting out on this Assam 
expedition (Badaoni, p. 317 Vol. I). He was followed as Governor of Assam by 
'Musunder Ghazi. who was succeeded by Sultan Gfaiasn^-din who introduced 
a colony of Muhammadans into Assam. 



complete tbe settlement of the conquered country, returned 
triumphant and victorious to Bengal. After the withdrawal 
of the king, his son devoted himself to the pacification and defences 
of the conquered country. But when the rainy season set in, owing 
to floods, the roads and tracks became closed ; and the Bajah with 
his adherents issued from the liills, surrounded the Royal army, 
engaged in warfare, cut off supplies of provisions, and in a short 
time put all to the sword. And the king, erecting a fort on the 
bank of the river Bhatah,^ bestowed great efforts oil the 
improvement and advancement of the Kingdom of Bengal. And 
erecting and establishing Mosques and Rest-liouses at different, 
places in every district, he conferred numerous gifts on saints 
and recluses.* And for tlie maintenance of the Rest-house in connec- 
tion with the eminent saint, Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alani, he endowed 
several villages, and every year, from Ekdala, which was the 
seat of liis government, ho used to come to Pandun,*for pilgrimage 
to the bright shrine of that holy saint.^ And because of his meed- 
worthy courteousness and affable deportment, and owing to the 
exuberance of his good sense and wisdom, he ruled for a long 
period with complete independence. In the year 900 A.H., Sulfcan 
^usaiii Sharqi, ruler of the Jaunpur kingdom, on being defeat- 
ed and pursued by Sultan Sikandar, proceeded to Colgong 
(Kahlgaori),'*' and took shelter with Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain 
Shah. The latter, paying regard to the refugee’s rank, provided 
him with means of comfort, so that relinguishing anxieties 
and cares of sovereignty, Sultan Husain Sharqi passed the 
rest of bis life at the above place. Towards the end of ‘Alau-d- 
din’s reign, Muhammad Babar the Emperor invaded Hindus- 
tan. Sultan Husain Shah, in the year 927 A.H., died a natural 
death. His reign lasted 27 years, and according to some, 24 years, 

I Stewart lias * Bateah,’ and says it is the name of a stream, which also 
bears the name of Gandak. 1 do not know how far Stewart is correct. 

* He also founded Madrasahs or Colleges for the advancement of learning, 
as is evidenced by the testimony of the contemporaneous inscription of 907 
A.H* published in J.A.S.B., for 1874, p. 303. This inscription opens with the 
remarkable saying of the Prophet, Search alter knowledge even as fhr as 
China.” ■ 

« ji J fUSi » 

t See note p. 46. 

t See Badaonif p. 316, Vol, I. . 
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and according to others, 29 years and 5 months. Amongst the 
sovereigns of Bengal, none has been equal to ‘ Alau-d-dfn Husain 
Shah. And traces of his beneficence in this country are well- 
known to all. He had eighteen sons. Na§rat Shah, after his 
father, became king of Bengal. 


THE REIGN OF NASRAT 8HAH,i SON OP ‘ALAU-D-DlN 
HUSAIN SHAH. 

When Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah died, the adherents of 
the kingdom and the members of the government placed on the 
throne his eldest son, named Nasrat Shah, commonly known as 
Na^ib Shah, who was wise and just, and well-behaved, and in 
affairs of administration was more proficient than his other 
brothers. The most laudable work that he performed was that, 
instead of imprisoning his brothers, he doubled the offices which 
had been conferred on the latter by their father. And capturing 
the Rajah of Tirhut, he killed him. And he set two officers? 
named ‘Alau-d-din and Makhdum ‘Alim, otherwise known as Shah 
‘Alim, and who were sons-in-law of Husain Shah, for the conquest 
of the limits of Tirhut and Hajipur,^ and posted them there. And 
when Emperor Babar, killing Sulta^i Ibrahim,^ son of Sultan 

t His name, as appearing on his coins and inscriptions, is Na^irn-d-din 
Abul Muzzafar ICa?rat Shah. (See J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 296 and 297), 
Historians call him also Nasib Shah, (Badaoni, p. 348), but perhaps whilst as a 
prince, be held the name of Nasib Khan. He appears to have reconquered 
Chittagong Tract (see Tarikh-i-Hamidiand J.A.S. for 1872, p. 836), and to have 
Bubdaed Tirhut and Hajipur tracts in North Behar— and to have also held 
temporary sway over Azimgarh in the N.-W. Provinces (see Sikandarpur 
Azimgarh inscription published in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 296). Kharld mentioned 
in this inscription is on the right bank of the Ghagra river. 

Na$rat §hah reigned from 929 to 939 A.H. (J.A.S. for 1872, p. 332). 

* Hajipur was long the head-quarters of the Bengal Governors of Behar 
from the time of Haji Ilyas, and was founded by Haji Ilyas alias Shameu- 
d-din Ilyas, king of Bengal. It sank in importance with the transfer of the 
head-quarters to Patna, on the establishment of Mughal rule under Emperor 
Akbar. 

& Ibrahim Lodi, son of Sikandar Lodi and grandson of Bablol Lodi, was 
defeated and killed by Babar at the decisive battle of Panipat in 1526 A.O. 
or 932 A.H. See the graphic description of this decisive battle in Badaoni 
(Pers. text, Vol. I, pp. 334-336.) By this great battle, the sovereignty of 
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Sikatidar Lodi, conquered the great empire of Hindustan, many 
of the Afghan Omra escaping, sought refuge with Nairat Shah> 
And at length, Sultan Mahnmd,^ brother of Sultan IbrShim, 
being expelled from his kingdom, came to Bengal. Nasrat Shah 
showing kindness to every one, bestowed on all pargannahs and 
villages, in accordance with their respective rank and condition, 
and consistently with the resources of his kingdom. And he 
married Sultan Ibrahim’s daughter, who had also come to 
Bengal. And planning the subjugation of the Mughal forces, he 
despatched Qutb Khan with a large force towards the environs 
of Bharaich.* And the latter fought several battles with the 
Mu gh als. and for a period the contending forces were bivouacked 
there, fighting. But Khan Zaman,^ son-in-law of Emperor Babar, 
had conquered up to Jaunpur, and when in the year 930 A.H., 
Emperor Babar came to Jaunpur, and brought to his subjuga- 
tion all its limits and environs, and planned to march to Bengal 
and to bring it also under his domination, Nasrat Shah, foreseeing 
the result, sent valuable presents and gifts in charge of wise envoys, 
and offered submission. Emperor Babar, in view of the exigencies 
of the times, made peace with Nasrat Shah, and retired. When 
Emperor Babar died on the 5th of the month of Jamadiu-l-Awal 

India was transferred from Af^an hands to those of the Mng^als. Strange 
enough to add, this revolution was effected by the intrigues of Afghan officers 
and Omar a of Ibrahim who had joined Babar, and invited the latter to 
India. (Badaoni, Pers. text, p. 331, Vol. I). No doubt, it was a penalty paid 
by Sultan Ibrahim for his ill-treatment of his brothers, officers and noblemen, 
whom he constantly distrusted and disgraced. 

1 Saltan Mal.imud was a son of Salman Sikandar Lodi. He was set np 
as a ( King by Hasan Oan Mewfiti and Kana Sanka, and induced to fight 
with Babar who defeated him. After defeat, he lived at Ohitor, whence he 
was brought by Afghans to Behar, and proclaimed its King* Sher j^an joined 
him, bat subsequently deserted him in favour of Mughals, who defeated him. 
From Patna, he fled to Orissa, where he died in 949 A.H. (See Badaoni, 
pp. 361 and 338, Vol. I;. 

8 Sarkar Bbaraich is iuolnded in the Subah of Oudh, and is mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Akbarl (Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 93). 

This was the farthest western incursion made by the Mnsalman kings of 
Bengal (barring of coarse Sher ^ah, who from king of Bengal rose to be 
Emperor of all India). 

8 See p. 139 Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. From Badaoni’s account (p. 838, 
Vol. I), the conquest of Jaunpur appears to have been made by Hnmayun, 
during Babar’s lifetime. In Badaoni (p. 344, Vol. I), Md. Zaman Mirza. 
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937 A, Emperor Humiyun asoeuded the throne of Delhi, 
it was rumoured that the Emperor of Delhi was planning the 
conquest of Bengal. Consequently, Na^rat Shall in the year 
939 A.H., in view of demonstrating his sincerity and friend- 
ship, sent rare presents in charge of Malik Marjan, the eunuch, 
to Su4.ii^ Bahadur Gujrati.^ Malik Marjan met Sultan Bahadur 
in the fort of Mandu, and became the recipient of a special IDiill^at. 
In the meantime, Na^rat Shah, in spite of his being a Syed, 
indulged in dissipations and sundry oppressions, to detail which 
would be to harrow the feelings of all. And a world was grind- 
ing under his tyranny. In that interval, Na^rat Shah rode to 
Aknakah, in the city of Gaur, in order to visit the tomb of his 
father. As will would have it, there he punished an eunuch for 
6ome» fault. From fear of life, this eunuch leagued with other 
eunuchs, and murdered Nasrat Shah on his I'etuim to tlie palace, 
in the year 943 A.H. His reign lasted 16 years, and according 
to some, 13 years, and according to others, less than 13 years. 
The foundations of the building of Qadam Rasul * in the year 
939,® and the Golden mosque commonly called the Sona Musjid ^ 
in the year 932 A.H., were laid by him, and these with their 
shattered doors and walls exist to this day, amongst the build- 
ings of Nafrat Shah, sou of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah, 
amidst the ruins of Gaur. And the foundation of the luminous 
shrine of the saint Makhdum Siraju-d-din ® at Sadu-l-lahpur 

is also amongst the noble relics of that monarch. 

^ He reigned in Gajarat from 1626 A.O. to 1536 A.O. — see Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. II, p. 261, and Badaonij pp. 344 to 347, Vol. I. 

He foolishly engaged in a war with Humayun and was defeated, (Vol. II, 
p. 266, and Badaoni^ p. 346, Vol. I). 

* This building was in fair order when I visited Gaur in 1887. It is a 
square one-domed building in the enclosure of the Fort. Its length from 
east to west is 24 cubits, and its breadth is the same. The Bhagirati flows 
to the west of it, about a distance of 30 rasis. This building was erected by 
N^rat ghSh in 937 A.H. (1630 A.D). Inside the mosque under the dome, 
there is a foot-print of the Arabian prophet on a piece of stone, which is 
said to have been formerly at Panduah in the ChillaMiana of the Saint 
Jallala-d-dm Tabrizi, who is supposed to have brought it from Arabia* 

The inscription on the building is published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 838, 

® The date on the inscription is however, 937 A.H. (See J.A.S.B, for 
1872, p. 338). 

4 See Bavenshaw’s and Creighton’s “ Kuins of Gaur.” 

4 He was a Saint of Gaur. He came as a boy to Nizamu-d’din Anllab of 
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hy the author, Salim: In all the inscriptions that 
engraved on stones exist to this time, the king’s name is mentioned 
as Nasrat. Shah, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Sh&h. In 
histories, his name is mentioned as Nasib Shah. Apparently, this 
is a corruption or a mistake, in that there is no room for mistake 
in the inscriptions engraved on stones.] 

o 

REIGN OF FIRUZ SHAH,* SON OF NASRAT SHAH. 

When Nasrat Shah drank the disagreeable syrup of death, 
his son, Firuz ^ah, by the counsels of the grandees, ascended the 
throne. He had reigned for three* years, when Sultan Ma^m^d 
Bengali, who was one of the eighteen sons of Sultan ^Alan-d-din 
Husain Shah, and whom Nasrat Shah had installed to the rank 
of a nobleman, and who in the life-time of Nasrat, conducted 
himself like an ameer, finding an opportunity, slew Firuz Sh&b. 
and ascended the throne by right of inheritance from his 
father. 

Delhi and in course of time acquired great learning. He was then sent to 
Bengal, where he died in 758 A.H. or 1357 A.C. After Nizamu-d-din*s death 
(according to the Haft I qlim), he went to Lakhhauti — (See J.A.S. for 1878 

p. 260). 

Nasrat Shah could not have laid the foundation of the Saint’s shrine ; 
he could have only repaired and improved it, for the inscription on tha shrine 
(see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 294), shews that its door was bailt by Nasrat ghah’s 
father, Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah, in 916 A.H. (A.C. 1510). 

Akhi’s pupil was the Saint Alau-l-Huq, father of the Saint Nur Qn^b 
‘Alarn of history, 

AkhI was a contemporary of Shamsu-d-din Ahul Mnzaffar IlySs ghah, 
King of Bengal. 

I His name appears to be ‘Alau-d-din Abul Muzzafar Firuz Shah, both on 
his coins and his inscriptions (See J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 297). He reigned for 
only one year (939 A.H.) when he was slain by his uncle Mahmud Shah 
the next King, This would also put back the date of Nasrat Shih’a murder 
to end of 938 or beginning of 939 A.H. ; but Badaoni^s account (p. 348, Vol. I), 
renders it doubtful. 

S “ Three years/’ is evidently a copyist’s mistake, for Stewart who bases 
his history on the Eiyaz, mentions “three months” which he must have 
found in his copy of the MS. of the Eiyaz, and which appears otherwise more 
oousistent, chronologically. 

18 
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mim OF StJLtllT SON OF ‘ALlU^D-DlN. 

Wben Mal^ud ascended the throne, Ma^d&m ^Alam, 

his brother-in-law, who was Governor of Hajipnr, raised the 
standai'd of rebellion, and intrigued and allied himself with gher 
Sl^an, who was in the tract of Behar.* Mahmud Shah deputed 
Qn^b Sb&n, Commandant of Monghyr, to conquer the Province of 
Behar, and to chastise Makhdum ‘Alam. Sher Han made efforts 
to conclude peace, but they were of no avail ; and at length, by 
the concurrence of the Afghans, resolving to die, he determined 
to fight. When the twt) forces closed together, a great battle 
ensued. Qutb Khan was killed in the battle, and Sher Khan, 
obtaining his elephants and baggage, became powerful. After 
this, Makbdum ‘Alam, in order to avenge himself, or to usurp 
the throne, raised the standard of rebellion, and fighting with 
Mall^mud Shah, was killed. And Sher Han Afghan instantly, 
who had usurped the throne of Delhi,^ drew his force towards 
Bmgal. The nobles of Bengal, guarding the passes of Tellagadhi 

1 The name of this King as appearing on his coins and inscriptions is 
GhiSsu-d-dm Abnl Mnzaffar Mahmud S^ah (See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 889, and for 
1873 p. 298). He was the last Independent King of Bengal, and reigned from 
940 to 944 A. H. He is the “ El Rey Mamad de Bangala,” with whom the 
Portuguese Alfonso de Mellp made a treaty. At this time, Sher ]^aii and his 
brother Adil 1^^ deserted the Mughal oause, and gone over to the side 
of the King of Bengal. But subsequently §her Kh^^ on the pretext of aveng- 
ing the murder of Firuz Shah, made war on Ma|?mud Shah, besieged him at 
Gisiur, rt'nd Mnhmud ShSh fled to Colgong (Kahalgaon), where he died in 945 
A.H. (1638 A.C.) of injuries received on the battle-field. (See Badaowt, 
p. 348, Vol. I). 

* The town of Behar is meant. It appears that at this time both Sarkar 

Mongbjr in South Behar and the whole of North Behar were subject to the 
leugal kings, and Hajipur was the head-quarters from a long time of the 
Bengal Governor of North Behar. West of Sarkar Monghyr in South Behar, 
which was subject to the gharql kingdom of Jaunpur, on tlie decay of the 
latter kingdom, fell into the liands of semi-independent Afghan chiefs, 
including Daria Bahadur H^n (who proclaimed himself 

Bnllan Muliamnfiad), Salman Mal^mud, and gher gha*!- tkis time, 
sl^ the text shews, Makhdum Alam, Mahmud ghah’s brother-in-law, who 
was his Governor of North Behar, and had his head-quarters at Hajipur, 
also rebelled against his sovereign, and intrigued with Sher jj^&n (after- 
lairds fihah). ("See Badaoni, pp, 860, 358, 861, Vol. I). 

* How gher ^Sh acquired the Delhi Empire, is related in Tarikb-i- 

gber and also in Badnoni,and the Akbarnamah. 



and Sakrigali ^ for one month continued fighting. At .leogtiif 
the passes of TeliagadhI and Sakrigali were captared, and 
!Ehan entered Bengal, and Mahmud Shah, drawing his foroOi 
encountered the former, when a great battle ensued. Baltic 
Mahmud, being vanquished in the field, entrenched himself in the 
citadel, and sent a message to Emperor HumSjun in Belhii 
seeking for help. Humayun Shah in the year 944 A.H. turned to^ 
wards the conquest of the province of Jaunpnr. Since at that 
time, Sher Khan was in Bengal, Emperor Humayun going to the 
foot of the fort of Chunar,® laid siege to it. Ghazi Qftn Slir, who 
was in the fort on behalf of Sher Khan, raised the standard of 
opposition, and for six months the siege was protracted.® By the 
efforts of Rumi Khan,^ ladders being mounted, the fort was 
scaled and captured by Humayun. Sher Khan also pnt forth 
grand efforts for capturing the fort of Gaur, and the garrison 
were hardpressed. But as in the meantime one of the zamindars 
of Behar, becoming refractory, raised disturbance, Sher SbaQ) 
finding it inexpedient to halt at Gafir, left his son, Jall&l 
and Khawaf Khan, one of his trusty nobles, to besiege the fort 
of Gaur, whilst he himself marched back to Behar. And Jallftl 
Khan, son of Sher Khan, skirmished with Mahmud Shah, so that 
the garrison were reduced to straits, and food-grains became 
scarce in the city. On Sunday, the 13th of the month of Far- 
wardi, corresponding to the 6th of Zil-Qadb, 944 A.H.,® Jallil 


1 Theee passes are close to Colgong, and are now traversed by t1ieE.l. 
Railway line. They were in those days considered the * key * to Bengal. They 
were fortified under Sher gh^h’s order by Qu{;b Khan, son of gher and 

Khawas Khan, slave of gher ISjau. (See Badaoniy p. 849, Vol. I). 

* In the Ain-i- Akbari, under the Subah of Allahabad, Chuiuur if 
described as a stone-fort in the summit of a hill, soaroely equalled for its 
loftiness and strength.” The river Ganges flows at its foot— ^Aln-i-Akbaif 
(Jarrott*8 Tr., Vol. 2, p. 169). 

® It is stated that its siege by Emperor Humayun commenced on 8th 
January, 1538 A.O. As its siege lasted six months, and as it was stormed bqfors 
Gaur fell (on 6th April, 1538 A.C.) into the hands of ghor gb&h*s general^ 
Khawas Khan, the siege of Chnnar must have commenced in October 1887 
A.O. (See Tarikh-i- gh er g]iahi), or it may be that the fall of Gaiir tciok piece 
in July 1688 A.C. (See Badatmi, pp. 348 and 848, Vol. I). 

4 See p. 441 Blochmann^s Trans, of Am, Vol. I, p. 441, and p.84d, 

Vol. I. Chunar was captured by Huiriayun In 943 A.H. ^ 

A^Thts oorresponds to 6th April, 1588 A.C. 
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ShsLTL with other grandees, such as Khawa^ Kh^Qt etc., struck up 
the kettle-drniri of battle. Sultan Mabniud, who was hard- 
pressed by the siege, sallying out of the fort, advanced to fight. 
Since the period of his fortune had turned to declension, and the 
luck of Sier lOian assisted the latter, Sultan Mahmud, unable 
to cope in battle, escaping by the way of Bhata,^ fled, and 
Mahmud Shah’s sons were taken prisoners; and the fort of Gaur, 
together with other booty, fell into the hands of Jallal Khan, 
son of Siier Khan. Jallal Khan and Khawas Khan, entering 
4he fort, engaged in slaughter and capture and plunder of the 
garrison. And Sher Khan also, being set free from the distur- 
bance in Behar, pursued Sultan Mahmud. When they closed 
■each other, Sultan Mal^raud was obliged to fight, and receiving 
a serious wound, fled from the battle-field. Sher Khan, victorious 
and triumphant, spurred on to Gaur, and became master of 
Bengal. The Cathedral Mosque at S‘adu-l-lahpur,* amongst the 
buildings of Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain 
■Shah, exists to this day. From the inscriptions engraved on it, it 
appears that he was a son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah. 
The period of his reign appears to have lasted five years.^ 

0 

ACCESSION OF NA§IRU-D-DlN MUHAMMAD HUMAYUN 
PADSHAH TO THE THRONE OF GAUR. 

Sultan Mahmud, fleeing wounded from the battle with Sher 
Khan, turned to meet Sultan Muhammad Humayun, the Emperor. 
At the time when Sultan Humayun the Emperor captured the 
fort of Chunar, Sultan Mahmud arriving at Darvishpura,^ and 
meeting the Emperor, and using much cajolery and persuasion, 
requested the Emperor to invade Bengal. The Emperor, taking 
pity on Mahmud, left Mirza Dost Beg^ in charge of the fort of 

i See note ante. 

8 This was a quarter of Gaur. The inscription on this mosque is pub- 
lished in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 339. 

8 The fate of Mal^imud Shah is fully described in the Tarikh-i-Sher §hahi, 
of which the Hon’ble Sir Edward Clive Bayley has published a translation in 
Bowbou’b edition of Elliot’s History of India, IV, pp. 360-364. 

4 I have not identified this place ; but it must have been close to Chunar. 

4 In Badaoni (p. 848, Vol. I), it is stated that when the King of Bengal 
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Chnnar, and in the beginning of 945 A. raised the standard 
of march towards the conquest of Bengal. Sher Khan,* learning 
about this, despatched Jallal Khan and Khawa^ Khan to defend 
the pass of Teliagadhi, which leads to Bengal. And this Telia- 
gadhi and Sakrigali is a place between the provinces of Behar 
and Bengal, it is very impregnable ; it is flanked on one side by a 
lofty hill and a dense forest which are quite impassable, and on 
another side by the river Ganges, to ford which is very difficult. 
Emperor Humayun detached Jahangir Beg ^ Mughal to capture 
Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. On the day that Jahangir Beg reached 
that place, just after ho had dismounted, Jallal Khan and 
Khawa§ Khan, marching up quickly with an efficient force, 
attacked him. The Mughal forces, unable to cope, were van- 
quished, and Jahangir Beg, getting wounded, in a hapless 
condition, retreated to the Emperor’s camp.^ But when Emperor 
Humayun himself marched up to Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
Jallal Khan and Khawas Khan, seeing their inability to stand the 
Emperor’s onslaught, fled towards the hills, and from thence, to 
gher Khan at Gaur. The Imperial army, forcing its way easily 
through that narrow defile, marched up, stage by stage. And 
when the Imperial camp halted at Kobal Gaon (Colgong), 
Mahmud Shah, who was in the company of the Emperor, heard 
that his two sons who had been taken prisoners by Jallal Khan, 
had been slain. From this grief and affliction, he pined away 


(named erroneously Nasib ^ah, which should be Mahmud Shah) getting 
wounded in the war against Sher Shah, came and met the Emperor (Humavun), 
and invoked his help, the latter left Mir Hindu Beg Quohin in charge of 
Jaunpur province, and marched (from Chuiiar) towards Bengal, forcing the 
pass of Teliagadhi, which was fortified and held by Qa.t.b j^an and Khawas 
Khan (son and servant respectively of Sher Shah). 

1 i.e., 1638 A.C. 

* Sher Khan or ^erShah was at this time at Gaur and had made 
himself master of it. (See Badaoni, pp. 848 and 349, Vol. I). Muj^al historians, 
to please the Mughal Emperors, invariably belittle Sher §hah by calliog him 
** Sher Khan.*^ Sher §hah finally defeated Humayun (Jarrett’s Tr., Ain^ p. 421, 
and Badaoni, pp. 364 and 356, Vol. I) near Kanauj in A.H. 947 (A.C. 1640), 
when Humayun fled to Sindh. 

* He is mentioned as Governor of Bengal under Humaynn (vide Bloch - 
mann’s Tr., Ain-i-Akbari, and also the text, Pasc. 1, p. 331, and alsQ Ba4a<mi 
p. 862, Vol. I.) 

* This must have been near Colgong (Kahlgaon), at the time, 
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day by day, and in a short time died,^ And since Sher on 

hearing about the approach of the Imperial forces, became 
anxious, he removed the treasures of the kings of Gaur and 
Bengal, fled towards Radha,^ and from thence towards the hills 
of Jbarkand.® Emperor Humayun captured without opposition 
the city of Gaur^ which was the capital of Bengal, and owing to 
the ominous nature of its name, he changed it to Jinnatabad, and 
introduced the Imperial Khutba and coin. The ports of Sunar- 
gaon and Chatgaon (Chittagong), etc., came into the possession of 
the Emperor. For some time, the Emperor lived in ease and 
comfort, and did not pursue Sher Khan, and made light of the 
enemy. Three months had not yet passed, since his stay in that 
city, when owing to the badness of the climate of that place, many 
horses and camels died, and many soldiers fell ill. Suddenly, 
the news was received that the Afghans, marching by way of 
Jhfirkand, had captured the fort of Rohtas,^ and that leaving 
a force for the defence of the fort, Sher Khan himself had march- 
ed to Monghyp, and had put to the sword the Emperor’s grandees , 
who were there. And the news of the successful rebellion 
of Mirza Hindal which had como to pass at Delhi,® was also 
received. The Emperor becoming anxious on the a receipt of the 


1 Mahmud §hah, the last Independent Musalman king of Bengal, died at 
Golgong in 1638 A.C. 

* This was the name which Western Bengal bore under Hindu 
Rajas. 

6 Ghnta Nagpur tract was so called during Moslem rule in India. 

* Humayun captured Gaur, about July 1538. Humayun stayed at Gaur 
for three months, that is, till September 1638 A.C„ and named the place 
Jinnatabad. (See Badaoni, p. 849, Vol. I 

6 This important fort in South Behar was captured by §her ghah in 946 
A.H. or about September 1538 A.C. by an ingenious stratagem. (See Badaoni, 
p. 849, Vol. I), gher Khan induced the Rajah of Rohtas to give shelter to 
his family in the Fort, and then sent in there two thousand armed Af^ans 
in mahfas or palanquins; these latter killed the Rajah and bis soldiers, 
and easily captured the Fort for gher ghab. 

* In Firishta occurs the following : “ At this time news was received that 

Mirza Hindal had raised the standard of rebellion in Agrah and Mewat, had 
caused the Khutba to be recited after his own name, and had killed Shaikh 
Bayiol** (Vol. I, p. 423, Pers. text). Delhi mentioned here therefore appears 
to be a mistake for Agra, as appears also from the text which follows* (See 
Bftdooiit, p* 860, .Vol. 1). ' 
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news from Delhi, appointed Jahangir Quli Beg^ Governor of 
Bengal, and leaving Ibr&him Beg, who was one of the principal 
Omra, with five thousand select cavalry in the former’s compcuiy, 
himself swiftly marched back towards Agra. This happened 
in 946 A.H. 

o 

THE ACCESSION OF SHBR SHAH5* TO THE THRONE, 
IN THE CITY OF GAtTR. 

When Emperor Humayun in the year 946 A.H. withdrew 
towards Agra, Sher Khan, apprised of the unpreparedness of the 
Imperial array and of the rebellion of Mirza Hindal, set out from 
the fort of Rohtas with a large army. And at the time, when 
the Imperial camp arrived at Chausa, capturing the high way, 
for three months Sher Khan bivouacked facing it,^ and caused 
as much harassment as he could. At length, by way of treachery 
and stratagem, sending to the Emperor Siiaikh Khalil, the 
well-known saint who was his spiritual guide, Sher Shan sought 

1 In Badaoni (p. 350, Vol. I). “ Jahangir Beg Mughal,” 

8 His regal style was Faridu-d-din Abiil Muzaffar Sher Shah. He mgned 
from 944 to 952 A.H or 1538 to 1545 A.C. He lies buried at Saliasram (Sasseram) 
in Behar. His first Governor of Bengal, Oizr Khau, who married a daughter 
of Mal^mud Shah III, king of Beugal, was replaced by QazI FazIIat, of Agra. 
Those who care to know the life and career of this remarkable Sovereign, 
will find a full account iu Badaoni (Vol. 1, pp. 356 to 374}. A man of learning 
and wonderful resources, a dashing soldier, a geiieral of .high order (always 
ready to avail himself of all stratagems and tactics in war), a politician of 
keen diplomacy, when he mounted the throne, he exhibited the highest 
qualities of a statesman and a beneficent sovereign. Moderate and scientifio in 
his revenue-assessments, liberal in his gifts, Jageers and benefactions, generons 
in supporting learning and the learned, wise in his army -reforms (copied 
subsequently by Akbar) munificent in laying down trunk roads, planting trees, 
sinking wells, establishing caravanserais, building Mosques, Madrasahs and 
KhanqahSf nnd erecting bridges, few Indo-Moslem Kings come np to his 
level. He administered justice so vigorously that ho impressed his perso- 
nality on all, and established thorough peace, so that, says Badaoni (p. 363, 
Yol. I), no daooit or robber would dare to touch a gold plate, though it 
might be left on the road by an old woman, daring her sleep. 

8 Sher Khan had encamped on the right bank of the river between 
Chausa and Baksar. The river here is called ThorS Nadi, The battle of 
Chausa was fought on 9th Safar 946 A.-H. or 26th June, 1539 A.C. (See 
Badaoni, pp. 851 and 362, Yol. 1). 
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for peace. The Emperor, owing to the exigencies of the times, 
accepted his overtures,^ and it was agreed that Bengal and the 
fort of Bohtas would continue in the possession of Sher TThan^ 
and that the latter would put forth no further pretensions, but 
that the Imperial coin and Khutba would be in force in those 
provinces. Sher Khan, taking his oath on the holy Qoran, 
accepted these terms ; and the Imperial army were re-assured 
by this oath. But Sher Khan, on the following day, with an 
efficient and well-equipped Afghan force, taking the Imperial 
army by surprise, did not allow it time to rally into ranks, and 
after fighting became victorious, and closed the ferries where 
boats were moored. Owing to this cause, the king as well as the 
beggar, the high as well as the low, became dispirited and 
straitened, and being hardpressed by the Af gh ans, plunged pell- 
mell into the river Ganges, so that besides the Hindustanis, 
nearly twenty thousand Mughals got drowned. The Emperor 
also, plunging into the river, with the help of a water-carrier, 
with great difficulty crossed over to the bank of safety, and with 
a small number of followers, the cup of whose lives was not yet 
full to the brim, set out for Agra. Sher Khan, after gaining this 
strange victory, returned to Bengal, fought repeatedly with Jahan- 
gir Quli Beg, and at length by way of deception and treachery, 
invited him to his presence, and slew him and his retinue. And 
putting to the sword the remainder of the Imperial army who 
were at other places, he introduced the Khutba and the coin after 
his own name, and brought the provinces of Bengal and Behar 
absolutely under his domination. And from that time he assumed 
the title of Sher Shah,* and that year devoting himself to the 

1 Rather the evertnres for peace were made by Humayun, who sent 
MuUa Muhammad Aziz for the purpose to ^er ^l^o 

Chausa. -At the time, Sher Khan with his sleeves stuck up and with a spade 
in hand, in grilling weather, was digging a trench, and fortifying the place 
On seeing the Mulla, he sat down on the bare ground, and in reply to the 
Mulla said : Tell this one word on my behalf to the Emperor, that he 
seeks war, and not his soldiers, whilst I do not seek war, but my soldiers do.” 
g|ier ghah then sent to the Emperor his spiritual guide Shaikh Khalil, a des- 
cendant of Shaij^ Farid Ganj Shakar. (See Badaoni^ pp. 360 and 351, Vol. I). 

* After defeating Humayun at Chausa on 26th June, 1539 A.C. (9th 
Safar, 9416 A.H.) §her j^an marched to Gaur, slew Humayun*s Governor, 
Jahangir Quli Beg, and assumed the same year at Gaiir the royal title of 
Fanda-4‘din Abul Muzaffar Sher Shah, and struck coins. Sher §hah stayed 



Betfclemenfc of his kingdom, attained great power and pomp* At 
the end of the year, leaving Khizr Shan to rule over Bengal, he 
himself started for Agra. And from that side, Hnmaynn’s force, 
despite the fraternal dissensions, consisting of one hundred 
thousand soldiers, marched forward to encounter him. And in 
the year 947 A.H.^ on the tenth day of the month of Muharram, 
in the neighbourhood of Qanauj, on the banks of the river 
Ganges, the contending hosts faced each other. And whilst the 
Mu gh al forces were preparing to encamp at this stage, nearly 
fifty tfiousand Af gh an cavaliy dashed up. The Imperial army, 
without fighting, was routed, and Sher ghah chasing it up to the 
river, marched forward to Agra. 


RULE OF KHIZR KHIN AT GAUR. 

When Khizr Khan was appointed Governor of Bengal on 
behalf of Sher Shah, he married a daughter of one of the kings 
of Bengal,* and in his mode of living, and in his paraphernalia 
of comforts and luxuries, observed the kingly mode. And when 
Sher ^ah at Agra came to know about this, exercising fore- 
sight, he deemed it proper to adopt remedial measures against 
the disease before it shewed itself, and swiftly marched to Bengal. 
And when Khizr Khan went forward to receive him, Sher Shah 
imprisoning him, divided the province of Bengal amongst several 
tribal chiefs, and appointed Qazi Fazilat, who was one of the 
learned scholars of Agra, and who was distinguished for his vir- 
tues, honesty and trustworthiness, to be the over-lord, and 
entrusting to his bauds the power of making peace and war in the 
countiy, he himself returned to Agra.® 

till end of December 1539 A.Cn at Gaur, and then leaving ^itr ^an as his 
Governor of Bengal, he marched towards Agra. {Badaoni, pp. 352 and 964 
Vol* I). 

I Corresponding to the year 1540 A.C. See description of battle of 
Qananj in Badaon% p. 354, Yol. 1. 

3 He married a daughter of Mal^mud Shah III, the late king of Bengal, 
and gave himself royal airs, in consequence of which gher §hah promptly 
removed him, and appointed Qazi Fazilat as Governor of Bengal in his place* 

( See Badaoni, p. 365, Vol. I). 

* In 948 A.H. ]^izr ^an was deposed at Gaur by gfeer ghah. gher 
fikah had political insight of a high order. The administrative arrange* 
X9 
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ACCOUNT OF THE OVER-LORDSHIP OF MUHAMMAD 
ILBIN SUR IN BENGAL. 

When in the year 952 A.H., Sher Shah, in capturing the fort 
of Kalinjar,! ] 3 y the will of Providence, was accidentally burnt 
by the explosion of the gunpowder of a mine that had been laid 
underneath tne rampart, and his younger son, named Jallal 
IjCh an. ascended the throne of Delhi and assumed the title of 
Islam Shah,* popularly known as Salim Shah, Muhammad 
Khan Sur, who was one of the principal Omra and a connexion of 
Salim Shah, and who was renowned for his justice and equity and 
courteous deportment, was appointed Governor of Bengal. And for 
some years until the end of Salim Shah’s reign he continued so, after 
which he raised the standard of rebellion, and turned towards the 

ments that he introdnoed at this time in Bengal, viz., of placing different 
tribal chiefs to rule over different territorial divisions would indicate that he 
was fully alive to the policy “ Divide and rule.” His installation of Qazi 
Fazilat, a scholar of Agra, in a position of over-lordship over these tribal 
chiefs, further indicates that he set a high value on learning, ^er ghah died 
on 12th Rabi I, 962 A.H. (3rd June, 164»5) j he lies bnried at Sahsram, in South 
Behar, See Tari^-i-gher Shahi for an interesting account of gjicr ghah^s 
career, and also Badaoni, p. 366, Vol, I, Firishta and Akbarnamah. 

Sher Shah was the first ruler who from a king of Bengal, became the 
Emperor of all India. His triumph was a triumph for Bengal, whose prosperity 
and welfare continued to receive his special attention, even after he became 
Emperor of India. Mu^al historians generally (no doubt from their delicate 
position) have failed to appraise ghor Shah’s qaalities as a statesman and as 
a soldier at their proper worth. His reign was fruitful of military, fiscah 
agricultural, economic, currency and revenue reforms in Bengal, and also of 
niany public works of utility, such as roads, rest-houses, bridges, fortifications, 
Khangas, colleges and wells, &o. 

1 Ealinjar is a stone fortress in Subah Allahabad, upon heaven-reaching 
hill.’* — Ain. During its siege in 1645 A.C., a shell rebounded from the walls 
into the battery where Sher ghah stood, and set fire to the gun-powder. He 
was severely burnt, and died next day. (Jarrett’s Tr., Ain., Yol. II, p. 1604), 
Ain simply says “ he fell at the powder magazine when the fire opened in 
the fort.*’ (See Badaoni, p. 372, Vol. I). 

* Jallal Khan assumed the royal title of Jallalu-d-din Abul Muzaffar 
Islam ghah in 1645 A.C. (or 952 A.H.) He reigned from 1546 to 1653 A.O, 
He appointed his relative Muljammad Khan Sur as his Governor of Bengal 
removing Qazi Fazllat. Islam Shah lies buried at Sassaram. He drew up a 
comprehensive Procedure Code, and followed the enlightened and statesman- 
like policy of his illustrious father. See Badaoni, Vol. I, p. 374, 
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conquest of Chunar, Jaunpur ‘ and Kalpi * Muljtammad SiSh 
*Adli,3 taking in his company Hemu ^ the grocer, who was one of 
his leading Omra, with a large army, proceeded to encounter 
Muhammad Khan, and in the village of Chaparghatha, which is 
fifteen hro distant from Kalpi, between the two armies, a san- 
guinary engagement took place.^ Many persons on both sides 
were killed, and Muhammad Khan, too, was killed. The grandees 
who escaped from the sword fled, and rallied together at Jhosi,® 
and installed in power Mu^iammad K^ao^s son, named Khizr 


I “ Jaunpur is a Inrge city. Sultan Firnz Tughlak laid its foundation and 
named it after his consin Fakhru-d-dln Jnnai.” — Ain. 

8 Kalpi is mentioned in the Ain under Subah Agra (Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, 
p. 184). 

S Mubariz Qan killed Firuz ]^an, son of Islam Shah, and assumed (in 960 
A.H. or 1653 A.C.) the title of Muhammad Shah ^ A dil. Owing to this un- 
warranted assassination, popularly he was known as ’Adil Stah or simply as 
** Andhali which means “ the blind*' in Hindnstani. 

In Firishta and Stewart, it is stated that Muhammad Khan Snr ruled 
over Bengal and North Behar wisely and beneficently till the close of the 
reign of Salim Shah j but when in 960 A.H. Muhammad *AdilI who was 
addicted to debauchery and pleasures, mounted the throne, after slaying 
Firuz Khan, Muhammad ^au refused to pay him homage, viewing him as 
the assassin of his late master’s son. 

Muhammad Khan Sur was appointed in 952 A.H. (1545 A.C.) Governor 
of Bengal and North Behar by Islam ghah, who had deposed Qazi Fazilat, 
the nominee of gher Shah. Islam ghah at the same time confirmed Miyan 
Sulaiman Karraranl to continue as Governor of South Behar. 

4 Hemu the grocer was made a Superintendent of the Markets by Salim 
ghah, and raised to the office of Administrator- General of the Empire by 
Mnkammad ghah 'Adil. He was defeated by Akbar’s General, Bairam Khan, 
in 1666 A.C. at Panipat. 

^ Muhammad Khan Sur, Islam Shah's Governor of Bengal, refused to 
acknowledge Muhammad ‘Adll §h&b, and himself assnmed the royal title of 
Shamsu-d-dln Abul Muzaffar Muhammad ghah, and invaded Jannpnr and 
Kalpi. The battle of Chapparghatta was fought between the two in 962 A.H. 
(1555 A.C.) Chapparghatta is east of Kalpi, on the Jamuna river. Ha 
ruled as Islam ghah’s Governor of Bengal from 962 to 960 A.H. and reigned 
as king of Bengal from 960 A.H. to 962 A.H., that is from 1658 to 
1555 A.C. (See Badaom, p. 432, Vol. I), 

4 JhoBi is on the left bank of the Ganges, opposite to AHahah^ ; there 
Khizr ^an, son of Muhammad Shah, who was killed in the batfcle of Chappar- 
ghatta, celebrated his and assumed the royal title of Bahadur Shah hi 
962 A.H. (1555 A.C.) (See Badaoni, p, 433, Vol. I). 
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Bahadur Shah (lhal is, Khizr ]^an), to avenge the 
death of his father, set about collecting his forces, subdued many 
of the eastern provinces, and invaded Bengal. 

RULE OF KEIZR MAN, STYLED BAHADUR SHAH.i 

When Bahadur Shah, with an efficient army, invaded Bengal, 
gj^ahbaz O^n, who, on behalf of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, was at 
that time Governor of Gaur, advanced to fight. The grandees of 
Shahbaz seeing the overwhelming force of Bahadur Shah, 

deserted to the latter, ghahbaz Khan, with the remnant of the 
soldiery who held on to him, resolved to fight, and was slain on 
the battle-field. 


The man whom Fortune favours, 

Who has power to vanquisli ? 

Bahadur Shah, triumphant and victorious, captured the City 
of Gaur, and introduced the coin and Khutba in his own nnme. 
After this, he drew his forces against Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, 
and a great battle was fought at a point between Surajgadha 
and Jahanglrah.^ Muhammad Shah, receiving mortal wounds on 

1 Bahadur Shah or ^izr Oan, son of Muhammad Khan Sur alias 
Sh aman.d-din Abul Muzaffar Mnhammad Shah, was installed in power at 
Jhosi, where Mnhammad Shah’s defeated grandees and officers rallied after 
the battle of Ghapparghatta. He reigned over Bengal as king from 962 to 968 
A.H# (or 1655 to 1561 A.C.) Badaoni calls him Muhammad Bahadur. The 
most important event of his reign was his war with ‘Adli Shah, whom he 
defeated at the decisive battle of Surajgarha in Monghyr district, in 964 A.H. 
At this battle, Snlaiman Kararau! who held South Behar from Sher Shah’s 
reign asaisted Bahadur ghah. (See Tari^-i-Daudl and Badaoni, pp. 433-484, 
Vol. I). 

Bahadur ghah was king of Bengal and North Behar from 962 to 968 
A.H. (that is 1655 to 1661 A.O.) Daring this period, South Behar continued 
imder its old Governor, Miyan Snlaiman Kararani, 

It may be noted here that Bahadur Shah was a contemporary of Emperor 
Akbar who ascended the Imperial throne in 968 A.H. (or 1556 A.O.) 

S Jahanglrah village is close to Jamalpur railway station, in Monghyr 
distriot. Surajgadha or Surajgarha is a town close to Maulanagar, on the 
banks of the river Ganges, in Monghyr distriot. 
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the battle-field,^ was killed. And this Muhammad Shah alia$ 
Mnbariz Shau, was a son of Nizam Khan Sur, who was a nephew 
of Sher Shah, and a cousin and brother-in-law of Salim Shah. After 
the death of Salim Shah, on the third day, slaying the former’s 
son, named Firuz Shah, who was his nephew, Muhammad Shah 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and assumed the title of Muhammad 
Shah ‘Adli.* .As the latter had no capacity for Government, the 
Afghans nick-named him ‘ Adli,’ and by a slight change of pro- 
nunciation, they called him * Andli.’ And ‘ Andli,’ in the Hindus- 
tani language, means “ the blind.” After this, Bahadur Shah, 
reigning over Bengal for six years, died. 

o 

REIGN OP JALLiiLU-D-DIN, SON OF MUHAMMAD lOIAN. 

After Bahad a r Shah’s death, his brother Jallalu-d-din ^ as- 
cended the throne, and after five years’ reign, in the City of 
Gaur, died. 

o 


REIGN OF JALLlLU-D-DlN’S SON. 

After JallMu-d-din’s death, his son, whose name is unknown, 
ascending the throne, struck up the drum of brief authority, and 

1 At this battle in 964) A.H. (1657 A.C.) Bahadur ^iih was assisted by 
Sulaiman Kararani. According to Tarikhd-DaudT. the decisive battle was 
fought at the“ stream of Surajgarh, near Monghyr ** (which is the Keol Nadi). 
Professor Blochmann locates the battle-field at Fathpnr village, 4 miles west 
of Surajgarh and the Keol nadi. Tarikh-i-Daudi inaccurately places Snraj- 
garha one kos, more or less, from Monghyr. 

* See Badaoni,*p. 384, Vol. I. 

8 His royal title was ^iasu-d*dln Abnl MuzafFar Jallal Shah. He 
reigned over Bengal and North Behar from 968 to 971 A.H. (or 1661 A.O. to 
1664 A.C.) During this period, Sulaiman Kararani continued as semi- 
independent Governor of South Behar, whilst Hajipur which had risen in 
importance from the time of Nasrat ghah continued to be the head-quarters 
fo the Bengal Governor of North Behar. Patna became the seat of Behiuc* 
Governors from the time of Emperor Akbar. Sher Shah had built the Fort 
of Patna (see Bloch. Contr. J.A.S. for 1875, p. 802). Jallal ghah died at 
Gaur in 971 A.H. With Jallal ghah and his son, ended the Sur dyni^ty in 
Bengal. Badaoni (p. 430, Vol. I) states ** that Mnhammad Khan Sur, ruler 
of Bengal, assumed the title of Sultan Jallalu-d-din, and extended the Bengal 
Kingdom up to Jaunpur 
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as yet more tlian seven months and nine days had not elapsed, 
when Ghiasa-d-din, slaying him, usurped the reins of the 
sovereignty of Bengal. 

REIGN OF OHUSU-D-DlN. 

When Sultan Ghiasii-d-din drew to his lap the bride of the 
kingdom of Bengal, as yet he had not more than one year and 
eleven days rested on the bed of ease, when Taj Khan Krani ^ 
gatiiering strength, slew him, and by means of the sharp sword 
conquered the kingdom. 

o 

REIGN OF TAJ KHAN KRANl. 

Taj Khan Krani was one of the grandees of Salim Shah, and 
Governor of Sambhal.* At the time of the decline of Muhammad 
Shah ‘Adli, escaping from Gwalior, he set out for Bengal. 
Muhammad Shah ‘Adli detached a large army in pursuit 
of him. In the environs of Chaprampur, which is forty kro 
distant from Akbarabad and thirty kro distant from Qanauj, 
the two forces encountering each other, a battle was fought, 
when Taj Khan being routed, retired towards Chunar. On 
the way, winning over certain Revenue Collectors of the 
Crown-lands of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, he levied from them in 
the shape of cash and goods whatever he could, and taking one 
halqjih of elephants — a halqdh consisting of 100 elephants — from 
the pargannahs, united with his brothers, ‘AhmSd Khan and 
Ilyas Khan, who were Governors of certain districts alongside the 

1 Solaiman Khan Karani, Governor of South Behar In 971 A.H. (1664 
A.C.) sent his elder brother Taj Khan Kararani, to Gaur, to put down the 
usurper, Ghiasu-d-din. Taj ^an killed the usurper, and established himself 
at Gaur, in 971, and from 971 to 972 A.H. (1664 to 1665 A.C.) ruled as 
Governor of Bengal, on behalf of his brother Sulaiman Kararani (J«A.S. for 
1875, p. 296, and Badaoni^ pp, 409, 420 and 421, Vol. I). Badaoni describes 
Taj Khan as one of the most learned scholars of his time. He died in 972 
A.H. 

i Sarkar Sambhal under the Subah of Delhi is mentioned in the Ain 
(Jarrett*B Tr., Vol. II, p. 104). 

The Aiu farther states : “ In the city of Sambhal is a temple called Hurt 
Mandal (the temple of Vishnu) belonging to a Brahman, from whose descen- 
dants the tenth avatar will appear in this spot” (Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 281). 
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banks of the Ganges, and of Khwaspnr Tandah, and raised the 
standard of rebellion. When Muhammad Shah ‘Adli marched 
fiom Gwalior with his army against the Karanians, and on the 
bank of the Ganges, the two armies encountered each other, 
Hemu^ the grocer, who was the generalissimo of Muhammad 
Shall ‘Adli’s army, taking with him one halqRh of elephants, and 
crossing the river, and fighting, became victorious. And when 
Ibrahim lOian Sur,* who was ‘Adli’s sister’s husband, escaping 
and capturing Delhi raised troubles, Muhammad S]iah ‘Adli was 
compelled to leave the Karanians, and to march back towards 
Delhi. And the Karanians thus became independent. And, as 
has been related, when Taj Khan reduced to his subjection the 
City of Gaur, after nearly nine years ruling over it, and conquer- 
ing the kingdom of Bengal, like others, he died. 

REIGN OF SDLAIMAN KARANl.» 

In the beginning of his career, Sulaiman Karani was one of 
the grandees of Sher Shah. Sher Shah appointed him Gover- 

1 Though a grocer or haqdl, Hemu rose to the officer of Vizier and gene- 
ralissimo under Mnhamraad ^ah. Adli, and exhibited great personal oonrage 
at the battle of Panipat fought in 964) A.H. between him and Akbar. He 
assumed the title of Kajah Bikrammadit at Delhi. He ill-treated the 
Afghans, who at heart despised him, and who, therefore, for the most part 
threw in their lot with Akbar. (See Badaoni, Vol. II, pp. 13 to 16). 

* See Badaoni, Vol. L, pp. 422 to 428. During the chaos which arose 
during the latter part of the feeble reign of Muhammad Shah Adli, it was 
arranged between Ibrahim and Sikandar alias Ahmad Khan, that the former 
would rule over the Eastern Empire from Delhi to the easternmost portions 
of India, whilst the latter would be master of the Panjab, Multan and other 
western tracts. 

3 According to the Akbarnamah, Badaoni and the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, he 
died in 980 A.H. and reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980 A.H., or 1668 to 
1^72 A.C. He is sometimes called Kararani and sometimes Karani and also 
Krani. It is related of him that he held every morning a devotional meeting, 
in company with 150 Shai^s and ’Ulamas, after which he used to transact 
business during fixed hours, (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. I7l, &nd Badaoni^ Vol. II» 
pp. 76, 173, 174 and 200), and that this practice influenced Akbar’s oondnot. 
His conquest of Orissa (in 976 A.H. or 1667 A.C.) mainly through the 
efforts of his distinguished general, Kalaphar, is detailed in a following 
eeotioti in the text, and also in Firi^tu, Akbarnamah, and Tarikh-i- Dandle 
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nor of the Subah of BebaV) which be continued to hoM in tbo 
teign of Salim Sjhah. When Salim Shah passed to the regions 
of eternity, in Hindustan, tribal chiefs established themselves, 
and in every head the ambition of sovereignty, and -in. every 
heart the aspiration of suzerainty, arose. Sulaiman Khan, after 
the death of his brother, Taj Khan, established himself with full 
independence as king of Bengal and Behar, and abandoning the 
Gity of Gaur, owing to the inclemency of its climate, established 
himself in the town of Tandah.^ And in the year 97f> A.H., be 
conquered the country of Orissa, and placing it under a permanent 
Governor with a large army, he himself set out for the conquest 
of the country of Kuch Behar. He subjugated its environs and 
outlying parts, and whilst he was besieging its capital, he got 
news that the insurgents in Orissa had again raised the standard 
of insurrection. Thus, of necessity, he abandoned the siege of 
Kuch Behar town, 2 and returned to Tandah, which was his 
Capital. And for some time, in a similar manner, there was 
commotion all over Hindustan. And when Emperor Humayun 
returned to Hindustan from Persia, Sulaiman Khan, exercising 
foresight, sent a letter embodying sentiments of loyalty and 

His principal nobleman and oflScer, Khan Jahau Lodi, held a conference with 
Akbar’s general, Munim Khan-i-Khanans in the neighbourhood of Patna, and 
it was arranged to recite the Kbufcba and strike coins in Bengal after Akbar’s 
name (see p. 427, Bloch. Tran,, Ain, and Badaoni, p. 174), In 972 A.H., 
Sulaiman removed his capital from Gaur to Tandah, Akbar sent an embassy 
to him (Badaoni, p. 76, Vol. II). 

t Tandah was on the west side of the Ganges, nearly opposite to Gaur. 

In 972 A.H. (1564 A.O.) Sulaiman Kararani, the Af^an king of Bengal, 
abandoned Gaur on acoount of its bad climate, and shifted the capital westward 
to Tandah, which was also called Khwaspur Tandah. In 983 A.H. (1576 A.C.) 
Munim K^an-i-]^anan, Akbar’s Stpasaiar, re-occupied Gaur, where a pestilence 
soon broke out, and he as well as many Mughal officers and soldiers died. 
(See Badaoni, pp. 216 aud 217, Yol. II). About 1242 A.H, (1826 A.C.) Tandah 
was destroyed by floods, and disappeared into the river. Now-a-days it lies 
as a heap of dust about a mile from Lakhipur. (See Beveridge’s Analysis of 
Khurshid Jahan Numa, J.A.S., 1895, p. 215). 

8 Taking advantage of the dissensions between the Afghans under 
8]iah and the Mugkals under Emperor Humayun, Kuch Behar which had 
previously been subdued by Alau-d-din Husain ^ah, king of Bengal, and 
partially re-conquered by Sulaiman Kararani rose into semi -independence in 
944 A.H. under Bisa, and became independent under Bajas Kara Narayan 
(962 A.H.) and Bal Gosain (980 A.H.) Subsequently it was reconquered. 
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fj?iep<|&laip, tojgether with presents. From the other side- elsQ| 
wiog jto ilie exigencies ol the times which called for the destpfief' 
tion and extirpation of the descendants and adherents of Sher 
^Sh, the presents and gifts were accepted, and a condescending 
reply containing expressions of reassurance and good-will was 
sent, together with a Royal manifesto, ratifying SulaimSn's 
continuance in his office. After this, though Sulaiman ^ p^h an 
continued the Khutha and the coin after his own name in the 
kingdom of Bengal,^ he styled himself Hazrat ‘Ala (the Supreme 
Chief), and outwardly showing submission to Jallalu-d-dfn Muham- 
mad Akbar Bad^ah, he sent occasionally presents and gifts. 
Nearly sixteen years * ruling independently over Bengal, in the 
year 981 A. H. he died. And he was very energetic, industrious^ 
and strict. In the history of Firii^ta, the reign of Taj TTh Sti 
is not given, and the reign of Sulaiman ghan is described as 
lasting 25 years. Since the brothers, from the beginning, held 
conjointly the rule of this country, and Taj Khan came afterwards, 
therefore the rule of both has been ascribed to one. God knows 
the truth ! 

REIGN OF BAtAZiD SON OF SULAIMAN EBAN. 

After Sulaiman’s death, his son Bayazid assuming the 

sovereignty, ascended the throne of Bengal. As yet more than a 
month had not elapsed, and according to another account, one 
year and six months he had ruled, when an Af g han named Hanso, 
who was a cousin and brother-in-law of Bayazid, attacking him, 

I From note ante^ it would appear that he ceased to do so ip Akbar’s 
time. 

8 From note antCj it would appear that he ruled only for ten years oveir 
Bengal, whilst he held Behar from the time of SJier ^Ih. 

8 He reigned in 980 A.H. or 1672 A.C. (See extract from Badaoni and thd 
Sawanih Akbarl regarding the death of Sulaiman, accession and assassination 
Of his eon Bayazid, and the installation of BayazTd's brother ^Daud, chfe^ 
through the efforts of Lodi Khan, the premier nobleman of the Bengal 
kmgdom (J.A.S. for 1876, pp. 304-805). 

. Badaoni who was a zealous Moslem remarks that * Sulaiman conquered! 
the town of Katak-Benaras, the mine of unbelief,' and made Jagannah (Pi^) 
a dar-ul Islam, and ruled from Kamrnp to Orissa. Snlaiman's first Tioerqy of 
Orissa (inoluding Katak) was Lodi Khan alius KhSn Jahan Lodi, and his first 
Qorernor of Jagannath or Pari was Qutld ]^an (see Badaovd, p, 174, Vd. II); 

20 
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Icilled iiim by fiti^aiAgem in the Axidience«hall, and attempted to 
become Administrator of the affairs of the kingdom.^ Lodi 
'who was a principal and trusty officer of Snlaiman demnr- 

ring, tried to kill him. According to a tradition, after 2| days, 
the yoanger brother, named Daud Khan, killed Hanso, to avenge 
the death of his brother. Either way, after Bayazid, his brother, 
Diiid l^Sn, succeeded to the throne. 


BEIGN OF DAUD Q^AN, SON OF SULAIMAN ^AN. 

When Daud Kbaii* ascended the throne of Bengal, sub- 
duing completely all parts of Bengal, he introduced the Khutha 
and the coin after his own name. Owing to continual indulgence 
in wine and association with low and mean people, and because 
of numerous troops and retinue, and plethora of equipage, and 
abundance of effects and riches, and greatness of rank and dignity 
'(in that he had 40,000 well-mounted cavalry, and 3,300 elephants, 
and 140,000 infantry, consisting of musketeers, matchlockmen and 
rocketeers and archers, and 20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of 
which were battering guns, and many armed cruisers, and other 

I It is related in the Sawanih Akbarl and 'Badaoni that Bayazid * in 
his youthful folly read the KhutJba in his own name, neglected all forms of 
oourtet^, and also ill-treated the chief nobles of bis father who consequently 
hated him. Hanso, the son of his uncle Imad (brother of Sulaimln), who 
was also his brother-in-law, then killed him. Lodi ^an then killed Hanso* 
installed Daud. (See J.A.S. for 1875, pp. 304-805). 

9 Daud Khan became king of Bengal, Behar aud Orissa in 980 A.H. 
(1573 A.O.) and reigned from 980 A.H. to 984 A.H. (1672 to 1676 A.O.), under 
the title of Abul Mnzaffer Daud ghah. In 982 A.H. Akbar personally wrested 
Behar fmxn him by storming Patna and Hajipur forts, and Daud fled to Orissa 
where the battle of Mu|^u1mari or Tukaroi north of JalTsar, was fought in 
1675 A.C. between him and the Imperialists, commanded by Munim ]^an-i 
]^anln. Daud was defeated, and ooncluded the Peace of Katak, under 
which Bengal and Behar were ceded by him to Akbar, the latter recognising 
Band’s sovereignty over Orissa. In 983 A.H. Munim ]^an-i-^anan died 
of maltiria at Gaur, with a large part of his army, and Baud ]^an, encouraged 
this oiroumstanoe, invaded Bengal, and on 16th Babi II 948 A.H. (12th 
July, 1676 A.O.X was defeated by Akbar’s General, Hnsain Quli £^an Jahan, 
Akmahal or Bajmahal, captured and beheaded. (See Tari|^-i-I)iadi, 
Vh^ta, Badaonl and Akbarnamah). With Baud EBiin’s death (1676 A.G.)^ 
Eaiuraui dynasty ended in Bengal. 
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unplements of war, whieh he had ready and in store) he bedanie 
haughty, and aiming at conquests caused troubles to the frontiers 
of the Empire of Emperor Akbar. Although the well-wishers dis- 
suaded him from this policy, and gave him good counsel, he did hoi 
listen. And Munim Khan,^ styled the !|^&n-i-^banan, who was 
Akbar's Governor of Jaunpur, and held a mamah of Panjba^arl, 
under the order of the Emperor, turned towards the destruction 
and extirpation of Dand Ehan, and sent in advance of himself a 
small body of Mughal officers, Daud Ehan, on hearing of this, 
appointed Lodi Khan Afghan^ who was his premier grandee, to 
oppose the Mughals. At Patna, both the armies encountered 
each other, and for some time were engaged in skirmishes. At 
length, both the factions patched up terms, and both the armies 
withdrew to their respective Provinces. But Emperor Akbar, 
declining to ratify the treaty, appointed Raja Todar Mai • (after 

i He was appointed to his jagirs in Jannpnr in the 12th year of Akbaifa 
reign, when he oonoladed peace with Salaiman Kararani, king of Bengal, Who 
promised to read the Khutba and strike coins in Akbar’s name. Munim in 
982 A.H, was appointed Governor of Behar (after Akbar captured Hajipur 
and Patna from Daud) and ordered to follow Dand into Bengal, Munim 
moved to Tandah, opposite to Gaur, on the right side of the Ganges, to settle 
political matters, and left the pursuit to Mnbammad Quli Khan Barlas. The 
latter followed Daud to Satgaon, whence however, Daud withdrew to Orissa, 
and Muhammad Quli ]^an Barlas from Satgaon invaded the district of Jasar 
(Jessore), where Sarmadi, a friend of Daud, had rebelled, but the Imperialists, 
here too met with no success, and returned to Satgaon. Mubammad Quli 
soon after died at Midmpur, and Munim Khan with Todar Mai invaded Orissa, 
defeated Daud at the battle of Mu^ulmari or Tikaroi, when the Peace of 
Katak was concluded, under which Bengal and Behar were ceded by Daud 
to Akbar. Munim died of malaria at Gaur in 983 A.H. The great bridge of 
Jaunpur was built by him. It may also be of interest to note that another 
general, named Murad ]^an, under Munim Khan-i-KhanSn. about 982 A.H, 
invaded Fathabad (or Faridpur), and conquered it as well as Sarkar Bogla# 
This Murad Khan died at Fathabad (Faridpur) in 988 A.H., and Muknnd, 
the zamindar of Fathabad and Bhosna, invited Murad’s sons to a feast ati4 
treacherously murdered them. See Bloch. Trans., Ain, Vol. I, p« 818 and 
Badaoni, pp. 178 and ISO. 

3 For a biographical account, see Bloohmann’s Tr. of Ain-i-Akban, Yol. Ii, 
p. 82. He was a Khetri by caste, and attained the mansah of Ohahor* 
hazdn and also the office of Akbar’s Naib Dlwan or Deputy Finance Minister. 
He was very loyal to his sovereign, and Akbar held a high opinion of him. 
The rent-roll associated with his name and prepared under thedireotion of his 
sovereign, is well-known, and is given in the A!n*i- Akbar!. (See Ain^l* 
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Taistng him to tho mhk of HazaH) to the office of Administrator 
of Ben^l, and sent hiih in advance of the K^Sn-i-Sharnln, and 
•detached other officei’s and soldiers under the command 6f the 
aforesaid Shin for chastising Baud Sb5»j and repeated his order 
to the'Sbdn-i-SbSnin in regard to the conquest of Behar. Since 
At that time," between Baud Khin and Lodi Kban, some estrange- 
metit had arisen^ Lodi Sban, being displeased, opened with the 
Eliin^-i-^Klianan communications of conciliation, and avowed to- 
wards Emperor Akbar sentiments of submission and loyalty. 
^Another Af g han officer, named Qutlu Khan, who bore a grudge 
against Lodi Ehan, shaking the chain of enmity, denounced 
Lodi/Kh&h before Daud Khan, stating that Lodi Khan had been 
in oollusibh with Akbar’s grandees, and that covertly he was of 
one friind with the latter. Baud KhSn, on being apprised of this, 
writing a soothing letter to Lodi Khan, and bringing him over to 
his side, had him in his presence, and churlishly slew Lodi Khan, 
Wh^ %a8 renowned for his soundness of views, sagacity, braVery 
and valour. Baud Khan then himself with a large army 
mairched towards the bank of the river Sone, to encounter Akbar’s 
armjr. And at the point of the confluence of the rivers Bone, 
Sro and the Ganges, a great naval engagement took place. 

The young and the old were tired out with the battle, 

’ Owing to incessant shower of spears and arrows. 

■ The hurtle of daggers rose to the skies, 

Hearts were pierced, and a torrent of blood set a-flowing in 
the river. 

The battle-axe became inlaid on the helmets of the heroes, 
Like the comb of fighting cocks on the head. 

At length, the fortune of Akbar triumphed, and the Afghans 
beihg - routed, took to , flight, and retired to Patna. Some of 
their war- vessels fell into the hands of the Mughals. The 
IQ^Sn^-Qiianan also following up and crossing the river, marcliod 
with the greatest expedition to Patna, and investing that fori), 
wbWe l^&ud lih^n had entrenched himself, prepared to assault it. 

•Akharl, Tol. II, pTarrett’a Tr., p. 88, and also tol. I, pp. 366 and 348 
^o^ti^aiiii's Tr.) It Wotild appear that this great rent-roll whipbi has made 
To^i^ ’Mai So iamouB, wiu jointly prepared by him and his Chief, Mozailar 
j^atr, Akbar’s Obief Finance Minister or Diwan. (See Badaoni). 



When the si^al to assault the fort was given, 

From both sides a hand red guns and muskets roared^ 

From the booming of the thundering guns, and their 
smoke. 

Like unto the sable cloud wherein the thundering -angel 
dwells, 

From the shower of cannon-balls, like the hail, 

Gushed in amidst those armies a deluge of destruction. 

When this nows reached Muhammad Jallalu-d-din Akbar, he 
came to realize that without his efFort the conquest of the fort 
of Patna was impossible. Therefore, mustering up Imperial 
courage, he with all his princes and nobles set out in one thousand 
flotilla of boats, placing over them covers of variegated colours, 
in , the thick of the rainy season. When the Emperor reached 
the suburbs of Patna, he got news that ‘Aesh Qian N'eazi, who 
was one of the faithful officers of Daud Khan, sallying out of the 
fort, had been killed whilst fighting with the Khan-i-Kbanan, 
and that the garrison of the fort were contemplating flight. The 
Emperor then detached Khan ‘AUm^ with a corps of 3,000 cavalry 
•for storming the fort of Hajipur ; and the latter arriving there, 
wrested the fort from Fatb Khan, aud reduced it to his own 
possession. Daud Khan, on hearing of the fall of the fort of 
Hajipur, deputed sagacious envoys to the Emperor Akbar, 
asking forgiveness for his misconduct. The Emperor replied 
that on his personal attendance, his crimes would be forgiven ; 
and in the event of his non-attendance, he might choose one out 
of the following three alternatives: “ (1) either he might engage 
singly in a combat with me, (2) or he might send one of his 
grandees to fight singly with one of my grandees, (3) or he might 
send one of his war-elephants to fight singly with one of my 
^elephants ; whoever is triumphant in either, the country shall be 
his.^* Daud Khan, on receiving this message, was frightened, 
and seeing no advantage in tarrying at Patna, at night-fall slipped 

^ Hii name was Ohalmah Beg. He was Hiuiiiyiin’s Safarehi or talde* 
attendant. Hamaynn sent him with Mirza Kamran to Mecca, and OH fl» 
latter’s death, he returned to India, was graciously received by Akbar who 
conferred on hiiu the title of ^an *Alim. * When Akbar moved i^iast Bind 
^ih in Patna, 'Alim commanded a corps, and passing up the river cm 
heats towards tha month of the Gandak, eSeoted a landiofc*' (See Bloohmana’a 
^r. el Ain, m i, pp. 178-379). 



out through, the ifou-gate, . and getting into a boat, and leaving 
behind effects and equipage, fled towards Bengal. The forts of 
Hajlpur and Patna were seized by the Imperialists, and the 
Empei’or Akbar pursued the vanquished Af gh an army to a dis- 
tance of 25 kro, and 400 war-elephants of Daud Khan, together with 
other equipages, fell into the hands of the Mughal heroes. Who- 
ever (amongst the vanquished) fled, saved his life, the rest were 
put . to the sword. The Emperor, leaving Munim Khan to 
subjugate the outlying provinces and to extirpate Daud Khan, 
retired from Dariapur.^ When the ©an-i-Khanan reached 
Bakrigali, Daud Khan becoming helpless fled to Orissa. And some 
of the grandees of Akbar, like Rajah Todar Mai and others, who 
had taken the route* to Orissa in pursuit of him, were twice 
Vapquished by Junaid Khan, son of Daud Khan. Munim Khan, 
hearing of this, himself ^ marched to Orissa. Daud !Kban ad- 
vanced to encounter the latter ; when both the forces approached 
each other, they fell into battle-array.^ 

1 There is a Dariapur about 2 miles south of Mokamah railway ghAt 
station. This was probably the point up to which the Emperor Akbar 
advanoed from Patna on boats in parsuit of Band ^ah, the king of Bengal. 
With the fall of the forts of Patna and Hajipur, fSee Badaoniy pp. 180-181, 
Yol. II), Behar was practically lost by Band Shah, who nnder the Peace of 
Katak snbseqaently ceded Bengal also. 

* The route appears to have been through Bardwan across Madaran and 

Midnipur to parganah Chittua in Orissa, where Todar Mai was subsequently 
'joined by Munim Baud ^an nt this time advanced to Haripur lying 

intermediate between Orissa and Bengal (see Akbarnamah). 

* At this time the ]^5n-i-Khanan was at Tandah, opposite to Gaur, 
settling political matters. On receiving Todar Mai’s appeal for help, the 
ghan-i-Khanan promptly left Tandah, and quickly advanced to Orissa across 
BIrbhum, Bardwan and Midnipur into parganah Chittua in Orissa, where 
Todar Mai was. 

* See Akbarnamah, Tabaqat-i-AkhnrI, Badaon!, for fnll particulars of this 
battle. The Akbarnamah places the battle in a village called Takadhi or 
Takroi (two miles from the bank of the Soobanarika river and close to 
Jalesar). Professor Blochmann has traced also a village called Mughulmari 
(or Mnghal’s Flight) close to this Takroi or Tookaroi. (See Bloohmann^s Tr« 
of Ain, Vol. I, p. 375, and also Badaoui, p. 193, Yol. II.) 

Todar Mai, says Professor Blochmann moved from Bardwan over Madaran 
into the perguna of Chittna, where he was subsequently joined by Munim. 
Daud had taken np a strong position at Haripur which lies between Bengal tod 
Orissa. Battle took place on 8rd March, 1676 A.B. Afl«er the battle, Todar 
If al leads the parsuit, and reaches the town Bhadrak. #Not long after be 
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The heroes arrayed themselves on the battle-field, 

All were armed with daggers, arrows and spears. ^ 

On two sides the two armies sprang up like mountains, 

One without terror, the other with terror. 

All vied with each other, 

And charged, and themselves were charged with guns, 
arrows and spears. 

From the blood of the heroes of both the armies, 

Mowed a torrent on that battle-field. 

On the field fell many a slaughtered, 

On both sides, towered heaps of corpses. 

An Afghan named Gujra,* who in heroism and valour was the 
Rustam of his time, and who commanded the van of Daud Khan*s 
army, made a bold onslaught on the commander of the Khan-i- 
Kbanan^s van, named Khan-i-^Alim, discomfited the Imperial 
vanguard, slew Khan ‘Alim, and shook the van. And a number 
of Imperialists who were between the centre and the van, 
becoming discomfited by the attack of Daud Khan, reeled back to 
the centre, and caused confusion. The Khan-i-Khanan, with the 
small remnant of troops that yet held the ground, advanced in 
front of Gujra, and by chance, Gujra and the Kban-i-Khanan 
encountered each other. 

When the two heroes encountered each other, 

They unsheathed from both sides dazzling swords. 

Now one, and then the other, inflicted sword-cuts. 

Worthy of heroes. 

The one did not succeed in penetrating the cuirass, 

The other defended himself with a shield. 

At length, by the sword of Gujra, 

The body of the l^an-i-Khanan got wounded. 

Other adherents came in the midst. 

And intervened between the two combatants. 

writes to Munim to oome up and join him, as Daud had oolleoted his troops 
near Katak, and the wh9le Imperial army moves to Katak, where a peace 
is eoDolnded.” 

1 When Bayazid was killed by Hanso, it is related in the Sawaoih Aktel 
that dnjra Khan attempted to raise in Behar Bayazid*s son to the thione. 
It may be noted that n village called Gajarpor lies about B miles f xom JlMiilr,- 
and that there is a family there that claims Gnjra gh&n as its ancestor*^ 
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The Kban-i-KbanaD, in that plight fighting, retired fi*bra the 
battle-field, and halted, and when the feoattered Maghal forces 
again rallied round him, ho again advanced to fight with 
Q-ujra. 


When Gujra a second time came to fight, 

From the aim of destiny, the bow became stretched. 

When the arrow hit him clean on the forehead. 

The arrow passsd right through the head. 

Gujra fell on the field like a mountain. 

By his fall, his army became dispirited. 

When fortune turned its face from Baud Khan. 

From every side, misfortune hemmed him in. 

Baud Hhan fled from the battle. 

As he no longer dreamt of victory. 

Baud Ehan, leaving behind the war-elephants and other 
armaments, in despair fled from the battle-field. And Rajah 
Todar Mai and other Imperial grandees marched in pursuit i of 
Baud Khan. When Baud Khan reached the environs of the 
river Chin,* he took refuge in the fort of Katak. Since every 
avenue of escape was closed, he was obliged to place his family 
and children inside the Fort, and then himself advanced to fight, 
putting the coffin on the shoulder, and preparing to die. Rajah 
Todar Mai communicated to the Khan Khanan the state of 
affairs. Although wounded, the Khan Khanan on the wings of 
swiftness proceeded to that place. But Baud Khan negociated 
terms of peace through the mediation of one of the Omra, and 

1 It appears from the Akbarnamah that after the battle of Takroi, Todar 
Mai pursued Baud Khnn up to Bhadrak, whilst Mun^im Khan the 
^anin owing to his wounds still lay behind. At this time Baud ^an collect- 
ed his troops at Katak, and so Todar Mai wrote to Mun'im K^an to oome up, 
and Mnn^im ^an in spite of his wounds, moved up with the whole Imperial 
army to Katak, when the Peace of Katak was concluded. Under it, Baud 
Khan formally resigned the sovereignty Of Behar and Bengal to Akbar, retain- 
ing only Orissa. The battle of Takroi (8rd March, 1 576 A.O.) — called by 
BadaonI ‘Biohwa — was a most decisive battle, as it virtually ended Afgkftu: 
Supremacy in Bengal and Behar, and substitated Mughal rule in its pliace. 

8 « Chin is apparently a copyist’s mistake for the Mahauadi river. 
In Bhelcista writing, the words ‘Chin* and Mahanadi in Persian might 
resemble each other. 
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wlietirllifeilaasiAdOff the 

9Qk^. iXke iiQidii rilioWing ohimii^ sad gtamutf^ 

pmeiiiM jAihelt) a dagge^^ and as wend set in jswsbi 

lef t :ia Him tHi^ provinoe of Onssa and Eatak ^Benares, and 
himself (on behalf of < the Emperor) taking possession of other 
parts q£ Ithe <kiiigdom,^istiiime^ with triumph and pomp, entetsd 
the aitj n£.^aiidah,and:set ; himself to administm* the country. 
Since tin former days, from ihettime of Muhammad Ba^iiir 
Ehiljl down .to the time of Sher Shdh, Gaur had iformed ?ihe 
Capital of Bengal, (thougkowingrto the elimnte ofHlie ktter plaee 
not.suiting foreigners, the Afg^ns had built Khawaspdr Tandab 
for. the seitlemetit of the rdlers), the Shan Ehanan, setting him* 
selffto. theireconstniction of tiie jcity of Oafir, pttMseeded to the * 
latter place, and built it anew, and made it his head-quarters. 
Soon after, owing to the badness of its climate, he fell ill, and 
ODttlie 19tli Biajab,i@83 A. died. Dftud Shan, oir hearing the 
news of ^ the Khan S^anan’s death, with the assistance of the 
Afji^ns, le-occnpied Bengal and Behar, and immediately roardhed 
to wrest the city of Ebawafpur Tundah. The Imperialists, not 
being able to tarry, evacuated the place. Daud 13>an with full 
independence; resumed his former sorereignty, 


THE RULE OP NAWAB I^AN.JAHANJN BENGAL, AND 
AN ACCOUNT OP BAUD DEATH. 

When the news of Man*im Sban Sb^uan’s death 

reached 'Delhi, Emperor Akbar appointed ^naain Qnl! 

t Under, this treaty ef.*Katak, Behar jund Bengal /were: lemnaUy ceded 
by Band the Afj^aiir king of Bei^al^ to the Mnf^alrlhnperer (Akbat), 

Orissa . being . still < retained . by D&od ; Badami »gireB an Inteteslii^ 

description .of the Barbar held on the .^occasion by .Mnn*iin {JKhan *^KhSn 
JJ^ansn, across the.Mahanadi river, nppoaite to the f fort of Eatak (Oiittao]||F 
Both.Alim‘iin and Daiid ahewedi refined obivaliy and magnaninftitytoiiaids 
each other, at tbis-State Innotion. 

* Corresponding to<]>676 AjCi 

Professor, Blooliniannjf in his Tr. ef Am-f-Akbarl, I, p. > giies a 
l|st ;(poiiipBod * from the Akharnamah ) of 14 other prineapsl 
who died at Qaur of malaria at this time (983 A.H, or IfiTB^ AuC*) jpsdsoftf 
idso gives the list. 

81 



Tufkinan, after bmiowing on him the title of Jahfin,^ to 

the office of Governor of Bengal. And when Jahan reached 
the frontiers of Bengal, Khwajah Mnzaffar Ali Turbati,® who was 
a. servant of Bahram^ Shan, and, obtaining the title of Mnzaffar 
Shan, was Governor of Behar, and had come for the conquest of 
the Rohtas fort, joined him with the troops of Beh&r, Tirhot and 
Hajlpnr, &o. And all the Imperialists uniting their forces, 
advanced to storm the fort of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. Daud 
[Qiin.also with a formidable army advanced to Akmahal,^ which 
lies midway between Gadhi and Tandah, to fight with Khan 
Jahan. Bnt E^an Jahan, by delivery of the first assault, stormed 
Gadhi, slaughtered about 1,500 Afghans, and advanced towards 
the site where Daud Shan was entrenched. When the distance 


^ He was appointed in 983 A.H. (1676 A.O.) by Akbar Military Governor 
of Bengal, on the death of Mun*im Khan Khan-i-Khanan. His seoondon- 
oomtnand was Rajah Todar Mai. He was a BiBter*8 son of Bairapi Khln 
Khap"i*Khanan. See his biographical sketch in Bloohmann’s Tr. of Ain-i- 
Akbar!, Vol. I, p. 829, and also Maaair-uUVmara. 

At Bhagalpnr, the Amirs of Bengal waited on ]^an Jahan. 

From this period the whole of Behar, inolading South and North Behar, 
was placed under a separate Mnghal Governor, whilst Bengal was similarly 
governed by another separate Mughal Governor. The Governorship of Behar 
generally henceforth formed a sort of stepping-stone for the more responsible 
and lucrative office of Governor of Bengal (see the text). 

« “Tirhuti ** is a copyist’s mistake in the text for *‘Tnrbati.” He was 
Akbar’s Govet*nor of Behar, and heW all Behar from Chausa to Teliagadhi. 
He was ordered by Akbar to assist Kh5n Jahan, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, 
when the latter encountered opposition from the Afghans under Daud 
Who had at this time entrenched himself in the fort of A kmahal (subse- 
quently, Bajmahal or Akbarnagar). He was at one time Finance Minister or 
Bewail of Akbar, and had Todar Mai nnder him. He, together with 
bis Deputy, Todar Mai, was the author of Akbar’s revenue-roll called 
Jam-ivhasil-i-hal, ” which supplanted the former revenue-roll of the 
Hmperor, called * Jami Raqmi, * that bad existed from Bairam’s time, 
He Was previously Fairam’s Dewan also. The old Jam-i-Masjid (now in 
ruins) of Agra was erected by him. He was killed at Tandah by 
Masum ^an, the rebel. (See his full biographical sketch in Bloohmann’e 
Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 348, and also Maasir^uhUmara), 

B Bahram ” is a copyist’s mistake in the text for ** Bairam;” 

4 i.e., Bajmahal or Akbarnsgar — ^Previous to Man Singh selecting it, gjbei 
Q|ih bad selected its site. 
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between was covered^ on fcbe 15tli Mubai*i’aJ^> ^83 A.H«, which 
was a Tlmrsday, both the contending hosts «rmyed their forces 
in battle-rank. 

The two armies fell into battle-array ; 

The warriors became anxious to fight. 

When the market of fight and combat became warm, 

The warriors drew against each other sharp, swords. 

From the thundering of guns, and the raging of war- 
rockets, 

The sky itself quaked. 

Kala Pahar who was one of the renowned generals of Daud 
Khan, attacking the I'ighb wing of Khan Jahan,^ spread consterna- 
tion, and Muzaffar Khan assaulting the left wing of Daud SliAn, 
caused it to reel back, and simultaneously, Kban Jahan as- 
saulted the centre of Daud toan, and a great battle commenced. 

On that battle-field,* mutual fightings occurred : 

Both the armies lost numbers of men. 

From the numbers of the killed, mounds were raised, 

And signs of the Day of Resurrection appeared. 

The renowned hero, Khan Jahan, in the battle, 

Reduced to dust the army of Daud : 

Whichever side he raised his sword, 

He severed the head of the enemy from the body. 

And from this side, Daud with the sharp sword, 

Caused havoc in the army of ^an Jahan : 

Whichever aide he turned with his sword, 

He felled on his feet the helmet of the enemy^s head. 

If he struck a horse with his sharp sword, 

It was ripped into two pieces up to the bow of the saddle. 

1 KhSti Jahau was a title next in importance to ** Khln-i-Khanan.” 

I This was the decisive battle of Akmahal or Agmabal (subseqaently 
called Rajmahal or Akbarnagar)} on 15th Kabi II 984 A.H., corresponding to 
lath July, 1576 A.O. It finally ornsbed Daud gbih or Daud Khan, 

Afgb^ king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and laid firmly the foondl^tiou of 
Mughal supremacy over those provinces, reduced Bengal to a of the 

0reat Mug^l Empire, and extinguished forever Independent Moaleiii Boyalty 
in Bengal. 

Bee faM aooQont of this great battle in the Akbemamah and Badaonu 
which are contemporary aooountf • 
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ijid if he Btrficfc a epeanon the chesh of anf pensoe^ 

Ite pdnt passed right. th]x>ngh hie back ^ 

By the strength of arm, that fnrious lion 
Killed many, and squeezed many. 

Bttt as fortune did* not favour liim, 

He could not stand his ground on the battlh-field. 

Hb^was vauquisUed] and* he lost his treasures and effects, 
Mistortune; like a post-boy, ran towards him. 

When the eagle of victory and triumph cast its shadow on 
the army of Emperor Akbar, and DSud Khan fled from the battle- 
field, the heroes of Shan Jahan's army, not abandoning Band’s 
pmmiit, followed him np^ and at length D5ud l^an was captured, 
and brought to' Khan J^ian; The latter, considenng Baud’s life 
to be a^ source^ of disturbance and' insnrrection, oidered him to 
be 

His head was cut off with the sharp sword, 

From) the blood of Baud*, the ground underneath reddened. 
The Royal throne (‘of Bengal) became emptied of kings, 
Froiii‘ Bengal^ Royalty vanished I 

Junaid Shan, son of Baud i^an,. who receiving a mortal 
wound, had fied from the battle-held, acme two on three days 
subsequently also died. Shan Jahan reduced to subjection as 
much of the country as was in the possession of the !^an-i- 
Sbanan, and sent all the elephants captured from the Afi^ans, 
together with other booty, to Emperor Akhaiv And Muzaffar 
!|^&n, striking up the kett]e*draBi o£ retuiia^ proceededi to Patna, 
and in 984 A.H., turned to the conquest cf the fort oi Ediias.^ 

^ One cannot noting the entire absence of chivalry on then part of 
thti €teweraf, Jahfn. If' he possessed one«qanrter of the 

chivalry of his own predecessor in office, the Khaa-i- jni%Ti«a^y he eouM have 
never ezt-euded hfohsnd to the perpetration of this brutality,, whtek wa« as 
forooloUB as it was nn^^aot. A wavthj and heroic fee liica B&uil f^ah 
desewed a better fate, and it is a pity that JKhsn Jahan’a master, tho: Great 
should not have provided against snch a inasdaed, whidiiixittStaoiM 
Mveraeiy on the Emperor’s memory itselL 

t This renowned Fort in South Behar in d4& AJL passed mfo tka iMidi 
uf Sfeer ^ah. (See Badaoni for a description of it, as it existed Alter*® 
time)* Daring hie reign and that oC Im son fialiia Oisih,. fatk .|Q&n 
t^itld commanded the Fort. Subsequently, pifo; t Vr haMida* oi fidlaA 
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4Jf. A00OUIS® EXTOBFA®I01t m mWBklH 

&BANBRES OP B&UB^ KHAN. 

When planned, to retnrn to>Patn|i, on the wny 

ho dhtached Muhammad Ma’^um Shgn^ to conqpe? Husaip ^ 
A^han who was in those parts, and he causing i^jusain tp 

flbe, oatne to the Parganna which, was his jfagfir, and entered thp 
fort. And Kala PaliSr coming with 800 corps of cavalry, 
besieged Ma’i^nm !]^an. The latter seeing a oreaph made, pattered 
dbwn the rear- wall of the fort,, sallied out, and gave battle, to 
KalS FShar. As ill-luck wquld have it, in the beat of warfare, 
the war-elbphant of Kala Pah^,, with its trank, flange dpym 
Mu’§am lean’s horse, anij threw down Ma'§um Shan on thb 
ground: In the meantime, the Mughal arcbei'S hit thp 

elephant-driver with the arrow, and the elephant, being without 
its driver, turned round and attacked its own army, and killpd 
and trampled down numerous Afghans. From this ca^e,, thp 
Afghans were vanquished, Kala Pahar was killed, and his 
elephant turned back. The province of Orissa and' Eutak. 
Uenares, the whole kingdom of Bengal- and' Behir, by the efforts 
of Khan Jahair, were annexed to the Empire of Akbar ; and the 
fortune of tlie kings of Bengal terminated, and no other kipg in 
that kingdom thenceforth minted coins, or had the 
read after his name. And the leading A^gj^ln grandees, kker ¥ usain 
^gb^anand Paha?^ as. related above^ were totally extirpated^ 
and* find to the jungles in the tracts o# Bengak^ in the 

radu K&vwmi and luuaid Eararani. The latter appointed 9yed Muham- 
mad Commandafit of the Fort. Tiie latter being hardpressed by Ijfu^fftr 
Khauv Mui^al Governor of Behar, fied to ghahbaz Khan (who hsd bcj^U 
deputed by Akbaar to chastise Rajah Gajpati. See Aln-i-Akbari, Blpob* Tr., Yol. 
1, p. 999h and handed over the Fort to him (984 A.H.) In the sape ^ear, 
Akbar appointed Mahbub Ali Khln Bahtari Governor of Bphtas, and ^iihbaz 
Kh&n made over the Fort to him, (See FWoch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, 4B2]« 

I ffe fought against Kala Pahar. See partirndars of his careec in Qlqpk, 
Tr. Ain, Yok I, p 431 n end also in Badacmt and Maasir-Ql-XJiBa|a. 

t Seepv 43% Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. h 

3 Alter the battle of Akmahttl or Bajmnhsl ('1376 A.p.), in which the %ft| 
ittAependont Afghan king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, named 
wm defeated and kiRed, Khan JahSn proceeded to SatgMn, $|iud*f 

family lived al. the time, defeated remnants of DandX fqllgwe^ 
Jamehid and MittI, and re-annexed Satgaon to the, Ifni^l 
mother came to j^in yahan as a sappHcant. • . With the defeat and death 
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year 987 A:vH;i Jati&n died>t and^ the whose names 

and traces had been los4 now itsned ont from; all comers, and 
tried to re-occapy and iwjonquer the country* Amongst. these, 
one principal Afghan commander, named ^Ogrnan qomhining 

with other Afghans, raised an insurrection. Emperor Akhar 
appointed J^in *Azim Mirza Kokah,* together with other princi- 
pal Omra, toltlie Government of Bengal and Behar. And he 
made meedwortliy efforte to destroy and extirpate the Af gh ans. 
And when he did'joot Incceed in completely extirpating them, 
Shahb&z ^an ® camis with re-inf orcements, ns an, auxiliary to the 
Imperialists ; and then engagements ensued with ‘Ogman lOiani 
The ferocious Imperialists did not stay their hands from the 
slaughter, capture and extirpation of the insurgent Afghans. In 
short, in the life-time of Akbar, the fortune of the Af^ans declined, 
but as their extirpation was not completed by the time of the death 
of Emperor Akbar, which took place in 1014 A.H., ‘Ogman 
rising again, re-sharpened his sword. And mobilising nearly 

of Baud, Bengal was by no means thoroughly conquered, as troubles broke out 
in Bhati (Sundarbans inoluding tracts along the Megna), where the Afi^ans 
had oolleoted under Karim Dad, Ibrahim and ‘Isa Khan, whom Ahul Fasl calls 
<*Maraban-i. Bhati.” (See Ain-i-Akbari, Bloch. Tr., Vol, I, pp. 330 and 343). 

1 He died at a town called Sihatpur (the ‘ Sanitarium '} which he had 
founded near Tandah. 

# In 988 A.H. Aziz was promoted by Akbar to command of Five Thou- 
sand, received the title of Azam Kh§n. and was in 968 A.H. detached with 
a large army to Bengal and Behar, to quell disturbances. In 990 A.H. he was 
again sent there, when he occupied Teliagadhi, the “key” to Bengal. He 
fought against the rebels Ma’?um-i-KabuUand Majnun and also operated 
against the Afgk’^u Qutlu, who had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal, 
He took ill, retired to Behar, leaving the command in Bengal to gk^haa 
^an Kambu. Of him, Akbar used to say “ Between me and Axiz is a river 
of milk which I cannot orosB,” (See Blocbmann’s Tr., Ain« VoL f, p. for 
details of his career and also JKoostr-a^- Umara). 

8 For interesting details of his career see Bloohmann’a Tr., Aln-i-Akbari, 
Yol. I, p..899 and Uamir-ul-Umara, Ma’sum Khan KabuJ^ reballedi fled to 
Bhati, and took refuge with the Harzbaa-i- Bhati, ’Isa Khan. gk»hbaz 
Khan followed him to Bhati, crossed the Ganges at Khi arnug (near Naraln- 
ganj) plundered Bakbtiarpnr, ’Isa jQian’s residence, occupied Bnnaxgaon 
and encamped on the banks of the Brahtnaputia. *lsa Khin made pro- 
posals of peace which were accepted : under it, an Imperial Resident was 
to stay at Siinargaon, Ha’sam was to go to Mecca, andi gkahbas was to 
withdraw. But these terms were not carried ont, as his cHoern Shewed 
inanbordhiatiQn, and yilhbis had ifi fetrent tu Tanduh, 
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20,000 Afghans, he had the Sihti(ha in that 6raot read after his 
name, and from the pride of being at the head of numerous 
followers, he became aggressive. And taking no account of the 
Imperial officers who were stationed in this country, lie raised 
his hand of conquest on the Imperial dominions. 

o 

Now I adorn my rarity-depicting pen with the chronicle of 
the accounts of the Nazims of Bengal, who were honoured with the 
khill^at of the Nizamat of Bengal from the lofty presence of the 
Ghagtai * Kmperors, and who raising the standard of authority, 
freed this country from the weeds and thorns of rebellions. 

1 i>e,, Mughal Emperors. See note an^e. 



^OH AFTER TII. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE RULE OF THE NAZIMS WHO 
WERE . APPOINTED TO THE NIZAMAT OF BENOAL 
BY THE TJMOBIDE iEMPBRORS OF DELHI 


NIZAMAT DR VIOEROYALTY OP RAJAH MAN SINGH. 

When on the 19th Jamadi-nl-Sani ]014 A.H., Nuru-d-din 
Mnt^ammad Jahangir Badshah, in the fort of Agra, ascended the 
Imperial throne, inasmuch as from official despatches, neivs-letters, 
and tlie correspondence of officers, news of the insuiTection of 
Dfiman Khan was continually received, on the very day of his 
accession, the Emperor, bestowing rich khilPat with charqal^ and 
a sword set in jewel, and a splendid horse, appointed Rajali Man 
Singh to the Ni^mat of the Sabah of Bengal, whilst Wazir £han 
was exalted to the office of Diwan and Auditor of this Province.^ 
After their arrival in this country, the refractory DgraAn advanced 
to fight, and a battle ensued. Dgmin with great shrewdness opened 
secret negotiations. As the war was protracted, and the extirpa- 
tion of the Afghans was not accomplished! in that very year 
of accession, Rajah M&n Sing * was recalled from office, and 

i For the first time, we hear of the offices of Na^m and Diwan . Hither- 
to we heard of Military Governors, called ** Sipasalars ** or " Sirlashkars 
or ** Hakims '* appointed by the Mni^l Bmperor. It is obvious that, 
hitherto, Bengal under the was under a sort of Military 

Government, presided over by Military Governors. When the baok-bone 
of Afghan opposition was broken, in the time of Emperor Jahangir, 
for the first time, under Ma|h^I rule, Bengal was placed under Civil 
Government by the Mnghal Emperors, who appointed two distinct func- 
tionaries, one being the Nagim (in charge of exeontive government) and the 
other, the Diwan (in charge of Revenne and Finance). This system of 
Government, though actually enforced in Bengal in Jahangir’s time, must 
have been matured towards the end of Akbar's reign. 

* He was a son of Bhagwan Das, and Akbar bestowed on biia the title of 
far^and ” or ** Son, ** and noised him to the Mansah of Haft Hwtari. See fuU 
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Qtttbu-d-din Sban KokaUash was exalted to liis place, being the 
recipient at the same time of khiPats with a belt set in jewels, 
and of a horse with gold-mounted saddle. The Viceroyaltjr of 
Rajah Man Singh lasted eight months and a few days. 

NIZAMAT OF QUTBU-D-DlN KHAN. 

When Qutbn-d-din Kokaltash,^ on the 9th Safar, 1015 A.H., 
wns honoured with the IdiiTat of the Nizamat of Bengal, he was 
raised to the rank of a Fanjhazari, with 6,000 soldiers and troopers ; 
and 2 lacs of rupees was given him for his allowance, and 3 lacs of 
rupees was given for the expenses of his contingent. After 
taking leave of the Emperor, he arrived in Bengal. As yet some 
montlis had not passed, when he was killed at the hands of ‘Ali 
Quli Beg Astajlu, styled Sher Af gh an Khan.* And the detail of 

particulars of his career in Bloch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p, 340, and also in 
Maasir-ul’Umnra, and Iqhalnnmah-i~Jahangiri, 

t His name was ShaiW^ Khuba [Qutbu-d-dm Khan-i^Chishti] and his father 
was ^ai^ Zada of Badaon, and his mother a daugher of Bhai^ Salim of Fath- 
pur Sikri. He was a foster-brother of Jahangir, who whilst a Prince conferred 
upon Khuba the title of Qu^bu-d-din Khan, and made him Subadar of Behar. 
On Jahangir’s accession to the throne, Khuba was appointed Snbadar of Bengal, 
(1015 A.H.) At that time gher Af^^ian ‘All Qall Istajlu was ttiyuldar (or 
jagirdar) of Bardwan, and his wife Mehmnnissa (afterwards Empress Nur 
Jahan) was coveted by Emperor Jahangir. QuJ;bn-d-din had iostruotions to 
send Sher Afghan to court, but the latter refusing to go, Quj^b went to 
Bardwan, where gher Afghan came to meet him. On his approach, Qu^bt 
lifted up his horse-whip. Sher Afghan thereon rushed with his sword against 
Qatb, and inflicted a cut on his abdomen. Qut.b died, and one of his followers 
Ambah Khan, gave gher Afghan a sword-cut on the head, when the latter was 
also killed. (Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol, I, p. 496 and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiriy p. 19). 

8 He was safarchi or butler of Ismail II, king of Persia. After the latter's 
death, he went to India, and met at Multan, Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khsnan. 
and received a mansaht and on arrival at court, Akbar gave him in marriage to 
Mehrnnnissa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Tehran!. 
Prince Salim fell in love with her, and brought about, on his accession to the 
throne, gher Afghan’s death, gher Afghan had received Bardwan district as 
tuyul or jagir, on Jahangir’s accession. His body was buried in the shrine of 
the saint Bahram Saqqa at Bardwan. (See Iqhalnamahy p. 22). 

Four tigers had been caught, and Nur Jahan requested Jahangir (Tnznk , 
p. 186), to let her shoot them. She killed two with one ballet, and the other 
22 
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this incident is this. ‘Ali Quli Beg Astajlii was a bntler of 
Shah Isma‘il,^ son of Sbah Tahmasp Safavi.^ On the deatb of 
Shah Isina‘il, coming to India via Qandahar, at Multan he entered 
the service of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan, Khan Khanan,* who was 
then employed on the conquest of Thatah and Sindh. The Khan 
^lanan informally enlisf.ed him in the ranks of Imperial oflScers, and 
in that expedition, ‘Ali Quti shewed bravery and rendered valuable 
services. When the Kljan Khan an from that expedition returned 
triumphant to the Imperial presence, at his request, ‘Ali Quli was 
honoured with an appropriate Mansab, and at the same time, a 
daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Beg Tehrani,^ named Mehrunnisa,** was 
wedded to him. And at the time when Emperor Akbar proceeded 
from Akbarabad (Agra) to the conquest of the Dakhin, and the 
Crown-Prince (Prince Salim, afterwards Emperor Jahangir), was 
ordered to undertake the subjugation of the Rana of Udaipur, *Ali 
Quli Beg was appointed as an auxiliary to the Prince. The Prince, 

two with two bullets, and so one of the courtiers spoke out on the spur of the 
moment the verse given in the text. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 524. 

1 These were kings of Persia. See p 97, Namal h-Khusruan» 

* He was a sepahsalar or Commander- in-Chief under Akbar. His great 
military services were conquests of Sindh and Gnjrat. He was also an ao- 
mmplished scholar, and translated into Persian Memoirs of Babar. See 
Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 334 and Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri^ p, 287. 

8 His real name was Mirza GhiyHSu-d-*din Muhammad, and his father was 
]^wajah Muhammad Sharif, who was Vazir to Tatar Sultan and his son 
Qazaq Khan, and who was subsequently appointed, by Shah Tahmasp, Vazir 
of Yazd. After his father’s death, Ghiyas Beg fled from Persia with two 
sdnh and one daughter. On the way at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, named Mehrunnissa — the future world-renowned Nur Jahan, 
consort of Emperor Jahangir. On his arrival at Fathpnr Sikri, Akbar 
appointed hiin Diwan of Kabul, and subsequently Diwan-i-Bayutat. In 
Jahlngir’s reign, he received the title of Itimadu-d-daulah. After the death 
of her first husband, Sher Afghan, at Bardwan in the fight with Qu^bu-d-din 
gh&n, Jahangir’s Governor of Bengal, Mehrunnissa was brought to court, 
and married in 1020 A.H. by Jahangir, who bestowed on her first the title Of 
Nur Mahal and then that of Nur Jahan, her father ^iyas Beg being at the 
same titiie advanced to the office of Prime Minister ot* Vakil-i-Knl. See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 608 and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, pp, 8, 64 
and 55. 

4 Udaipur is mentioned by Abul Fazl in Sarkar Ohitor under the Subah of 
Ajmir. (See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol. II, p. 273). It is related that a daughter 
of Ns-ushirvan, the Persian king, whose wife was a daughter of Maurice of 
Oonstantinople, was married into the Udaipur Koyal family. 
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shewing every attention to him, gave him the title of Sher Afghan^ 
and on accession to the throne, bestowing on him ^Jagir at Bard wan 
in the Subah of Bengal, he sent him there. Afterwards, when the 
crookedness . of his conduct, his wickedness and ill-temper 
became known to the Emperor, the latter, whilst sending Qutb 
Khan to Bengal, gave the latter a hint that if he found Sher 
Af gh an well-behaved and loyal, well and good, but if otherwise, 
he should send him to the Imperial presence, and that in coming 
if he made excuses, he should punish him. When Qutbu-d-din 
Khan reached Bengal, he was dissatisfied with Sher Afghanis 
action and conduct. Although he summoned the latter to his 
presence, putting forward idle excuses, he did not attend. Qutbu- 
d-din Khan communicated the matter to the Emperor, who 
ordered that agreeably to the injunctions conveyed at the time 
of his departure, he should punish Sher Afghan. The above 
Khan, on receipt of the Imperial order, instantly marched 
swiftly to Bardwan. Sher Afghan on getting news of the 
arrival of the above Khan, advanced forward with two grooms 
to receive him. At the time of meeting, the soldiers of 
Qutbu-d-din Khan crowding in stood at a distance, like a ring. 
Sher Af gh an said : “ What is this treatment, and what does 

it mean ? ” The Khan told his soldiers to disperse, moved 
alone in Sher Af gh an’s company, and commenced conversation. 
Sher Af gh an read signs of treachery in the aspect of affairs, and 
forestalling the other, he thought it prudent to apply the remedy 
before the disease appeared, and with great agility bit Qutbn- 
d-din on the abdomen with a sword, so that the latter’s entrails 
came out. The Khan ^ seizing bis abdomen with both hands, 
shouted out : “ Don’t spare him, don’t let this wretch escape.” 
A Kashmirian, named Aina Khan,* who was one of Qutb’s 
principal officers, spurring his horse, struck Sher Afghan with a 
sword on the head. In that plight, Sher Afghan with another blow 
finished Aina Khan’s work. At this moment, the soldiers of Qutbu- 
d-din Khan collecting from all sides, killed Sher Af gh an also, 
by inflicting successive cuts. Sher Afghan Khan is that person, 

I He was a stout man, and one can well imagine his pitiful posture at 
this moment. 

* He is called Fir Khan, also “ Baibah KhSn ” and “ Daibah £han ’’ in 
l<|balziaxiiah*i-Jah(ingiri, p. 
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whose widow, NurJahaw,* as Consort of Emperoi’ Jahangir, is so 
renowned. A poet says : — 

Translation : 

Nur Jahan, albeit in appearance a woman. 

In the ranks of heroes, is a tiger-hunting woman. 

After Qatbu-d-din Khan was slain, the office of Governor of 
the Sabah of Bengal was bestowed on Jahangir Quli Khan, who 
was Governor of the Subah of Behar ; and Islam Shan was 
appointed Governor of Behar in the latter’s place. 

THE NIZAMAT OF JAHANGIR QULl KHAN.s 

Towards the end of the year 1015 A.H., which was the second 
year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, Jahangir Quli Khan, who was 
Governor of the Subah of Behar, was appointed to be Governor of 
Bengal. And his name was Lalah Beg, and he was a slave-boy 

I What chivalry towards women was possible under Islam in olden 
days even in India, is eloquently testified to by the career of Nur Jahan, 
the renowned Empress. Emperor Jahangir, her Royal Consort, used to 
say of her, “ Before I married her, I never knew what marriage meant. 
1 have conferred the duties of Government on her ; I shall be satisfied if 1 
have a seer of wine and half a seer of meat per diem.** With the exception 
of the Khutba. she received all the privileges of royalty. She sat by 
the side of her Consort in administering State affairs, and her name appears 
side by side with that of Emperor Jahangir on the Imperial farmans and coins. 
She took particular care of orphan girls, led the fashions of the times, and dis- 
played aesthetic art in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. She was 
also a poetess. She exhibited great resourcefulness and bravery in rescuing 
Jahangir from Mahabet ^au*s hands. She lies buried at Lahore near 
her husband. On Jahangir’s coins, the following inscription was engraved. 

vSAflji 

JJiJ 

S l^ote the pun here. See Iqhalnamah~i’-Jahangiri, pp. 56 and 67. 

* See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol, I, p. 601, and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahingiri, p. 24. 
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of Mirza Hakim. Aftei’ the Mirza’s death, he entered the sei'vice of 
Emperor Akbar, who bestowed him on Prince Nuru-d-din Muham- 
mad Jahangir. He was a strong-built man, and he had rendered 
useful services. In religious matters and in regat'd for justice, 
ho was very firm. After reaching Bengal, as yet he had not fully 
set his hand to the work of administration, when death claimed 
him. His rule lasted one month and some days. When news of 
his death reached the Emperor, Islam Khan,^ son of Shaikh Badru- 
d-din Fatekpuri, who held the office of Q-overnor of Behar, was 
appointed Governor of Bengal. And the Governorship of Subah 
Behar and Patna was conferred on Af^al Khan,* son of Shaikh A bul 
Fazl ‘Allami.s 

RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM KEAN, AND AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE FALL OF ‘OSMAN KEAN. 

When in the third year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, the 
Nizamatof the Subah of Bengal was entrusted to Islam I^an, the 
latter had strict orders to extinguish the fire of insurrection and 
rebellion that had been kindled by ‘ Osman Khan. Islam Khan on 

1 Islam Khan was married to a sister (named Ladli Begam) of Abul Fazl, 
Akbar’s renowned Prime Minister. Islam Khan died as Governor of Bengal in 
1022 A.H. (Tuzuk, p. 126). His name was Shaikh Alau-d-din Ohishtl, and he 
was a grandson of ghai^ Salim, the Saint of Fathpur Sikri. He received 
the title of Islam ^an, and was Governor of Bengal from 1016 to 
1022 A.H. He shifted in 1015 A.H., the Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal 
from Tandah to Dacca. See Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangirif p, 38 and Maasir-uU 
Umara, 

* Shaikh Abul Fazl Allami, Akbar’s friend and Prime Minister, was bom 
on 14th Janaary, 1551 A.O., (6th Muharram, 958 A.H.) at Agrah, during the 
reign of Islam Shah. He was a son of §haikh Mubarik ; held the office of Prime 
Minister under Akbar and actively co-operated with the latter in the enuncia- 
tion of a liberal policy of toleration in the government of the mixed races 
subject to the Musalman Rule in India. He was a great scholar, and author 
of several works including the Akbarnamah and the Aln-i-Akbari. He was 
murdered by Bit Singh, at the instigation of Prince Salim (afterwards 
Emperor Jahangir) on 12th August, 1602 A.O. See his life in Blochmann’s 
Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, and also in Maasir-ai-Dmaro. 

8 Abdur Rahman, son of Abul Fa?l AUamT, received the title of Afzal 
Khan, and was appointed by Emperor Jahangir, in the third yeax of his reign, 
Governor of Behar, vice Islam Khan who was appointed Governor of Bengal* 
Iqhalnamaht p. 33, and Maasir-ul- Umara, 
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airival at Jahangirnagar (Dacca), ^ set himself ta the^ affairs 
of the administration of the country. When his good administra- 
tion. and his thorough grasp of the affairs of the Nizamat came to bo 
known by the Emperor, the latter, in recognition of his good 
services, in the 4th year of accession, raised him to the rank of a 
FmjhazUri^ including soldiers and troopers. Islam Khan detach- 
ed JSb> large force under the command of Shaikh Kabir Shuja‘it 
IQian* for the extirpation of ‘Ogman Khan, leader of the Af gh an 
insurrection, whilst other notable grandees, like KishwarS^ 
Sian, son of Qutbu-d-dm !^an Kokah,^ Iftikhar Khan,^ Syed 
Adam Barha,® Shaikh AoJifha,^ M^utaqad Khan, the sons of 

1 At this time (1016 A.H.) the Capital of Bengal was transferred from 
Tandah to Dacca or Jahangirnagar (so called after Emperor Jahangir) by 
Jahangir’s Viceroy of Bengal, named Islam ^an. Dacca continued to remain 
henceforth the Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal for nearly a century 
(barring a few years when it was temporarily shifted to Rajmahal). 

* His name was Shaito Kabir Ohishti. and his titles were “ Shujait Khan 
feustam-i-Zaman.” In the printed Pers. text, ^ is inserted by mistake be- 
tween ** Shaikh Kabir ” and ** Shujait Khan.” thus misleading the reader to 
fancy that these were two individuals. See note post. He was a, relation of 
Islam Khan-hOhishti. Governor of Bengal, and received first the title of 
Shujait Khan’ from Prince Salim, who on ascending the throne, gave him 
the additional title of “ Bustam-i-Zaman,” on account of his services in putting 
•down the Afghans under ^Osman in Bez^l. See p. 64, Iqhalnamah Jahangiri 
•and Maasir-ul-Umara. 

* His title was ‘ Kishwar ^han,’ in the text it is misprinted a& “ Kir 
:]^an. His name was Shaikh Ibrahim; he was a son of Shai]^ Khuba 
fQutbu-d-dm Khan-i-Ohishti). Governor of Bengal. In 1016 A.H., he was a 
•oommander of 1,000 foot, 800 horse, and received the title of Kishwar Khan 
from the Emperor Jahangir. He was for some time Governor of Rohtas, 
and served in Bengal in 1021 A.H., under Shujait ^an (Shaikh Kabir 
Obishti) against *Osmau Khan Lohanl, the Afghan. See Iqhalnamah, pp. 61 and 
66 and Maasir-ul-Umara, 

4 See n. 1, p. 169, ante, 

4 Two sons of Ahmad Beg Kabuli (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. 1, pp. 465* 
466) named Maqbnllah ^an and Abdul Baqa held the title of * Ifti^ar Khan’; 
either of them is meant. 

4 He was a grandson of Syed Mahmud of Barha, who served Akbar. Most 
of the Barha Syeds received from the Mu^al Emperors the honorific distinc- 
tion of * Khin.* which in those days, wae considered the highest title of 
TndO'Moslem peerage, next only in rank to Princes Royal and' the Khan-i- 
jH^iman ” and ** Amim-l-tJiiaara.” (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 392, and 
aamah). 

He was nephew of Sh&il^ Haasan or Hassu alias Muqqai^b^^an who^^ 
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Mu'azzam Khin,' together with other Imperial officers, Were Apt 
pointed his auxiliaries. When these reached the frontiers of th# 
tract* under ‘O^man, they first deputed a sagacious envoy to con-' 
ciliate the refractory mind of tlie leader of the insurrection. They 
strung the precious pearl of good advice to the ear-corner of his 
heart. Inasmuch as that wretched man ( ‘Osman Shan) was by 
inherent nature a bad stufE, and had not the capacity of appreciate 
ing goodness, not appraising the value of this pearl of advice, he 
collected brickbats of vain aspirations in the vessel of his bad 
luck, and in the face of that shining pearl, he put forward the 
stature of his wild ambition, gave permission to the envoy to 
withdraw without accomplishing his mission, and preparing to die» 
spurred swiftly the horse of aggressiveness and fighting, and 

in 1027 A.H. was Governor of Behar. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 621 
and 643). 

1 Shaikh Bayazid (Muazzam ^an) was a grandson of ^aikh Salim 
OhishtI of Fathpur Sikri. He was made Subadar of Delhi by Jahangir. 
His son Mukkaram ]^an was a son-in-law and nephew of Islam Viceroy 
of Bengal, and served under th© latter, conquered Kooh Hajo and TTTiur- 
dah, became Governor of Orissa and subsequently of Bengal. See MaasivuU 
TJmam. 

* The tracts under ‘O^man appears to have been * Bhati,* that is the 
tract including the Sundarbans, the lands alongside the Brahmaputra and 
the Megna, in fact, the whole tract from Ghoraghat (or Bangpur) 
southward to the sea. His residence is mentioned in the histories 
(see Bloch., Ain, Vol. I, p. 620) to have been at “ Kohistan-i-Dacoa,*' the 
“Vilayet-i-Daoca,” but his father ’Isa Khan's residence (i7ide p. 343 of do.) is 
mentioned to have been at Baktarapur, close to Khizrpur. Khizrpur has been 
identified with a place about a mile north of modern Narainganj, close to 
which are ruins of the forts built by Mir Jnmla, Mughal Viceroy at Dacca, in 
the 17th century. There is still there a Maqbarah, which is supposed to be the 
resting-place of one of Jahangir’s daughters. Here was the chief naval fort of 
Muhammadan Government, it lay at the confluence of the Ganges, the Lakhiya 
and the Brahmaputra rivers. It is three miles west of Sunargaon, and nine miles 
from Dacca. About thirty miles north of Khizrpur, are tWo villages within a 
mile of each other, called “ Baktarpur ” and ** Issurpur,” but these contain 
no ruins. (See J.A.S. for 1874, pp. 211-218). Bhati ” from its Inaccessibility 
was elected as the last stronghold of the Afghans* who, sheltered amidst its 
jungles, out up by numerous rivers and channels, long defied there the power 
of the Mughals. During the Mu gha l military revolt under Akbar, the chief 
rebel, Masum ]^an Kabuli, who was a Turbati Syed and whose nude had 
been Vazir under Humayun, took refuge in “ Bhati,*' where he fought against 
Mnzalfar and §hahbaz, and at length died in 1007 A.H. (See Blooh Tr., Ain, 
Vol. I, p. 431). 
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rallied his forces on fhe banks of a river, ^ full of tnnd. Wbeh 
news of this daring: impudence reached Jahangir’s officers, in the 
seventh year of accession, towards the end of the month of Zilhaj, 
1020 A.H., the latter arrayed their forces, and advanced to the field 
of warfare. From the other side, ‘Osman Khan also arrayed his 
miscreant troops for battle on the field of adversity, in front of 
the auspicious Imperialists. The heroes of the battle, on both 
sides advancing to fight, displayed heroism and bravery. 

When the fighting hosts on both sides faced each other, 
They fell to fighting against each otlier from every side. 
From the gun, the musket, the spear and the arrow. 

The banquet of warfare became warm. 

From excess of smoke and dust up to the sky, 

The universe could not be descried. 

From the din and tumult of both the armies, 

The battle-field turned into the field of the Day of Resur- 
rection. [rockets, 

Showered from every side cannon-balls, arrows and war- 
And emptied the world of heroes. 

The corpses of heroes frisked in every direction. 

Like slaughtered cocks, on both sides. , 

In the thick of the fighting, and amidst the shower of 
aiTOWs and rockets, ‘Osman, displaying great valour, placed before 
himself rogue war-elephants, and assaulted the vanguard of the 
Imperialists. 

The brave Imperialists advancing, grappled with their 
swords and spears, and exhibited heroism worthy of a Rustam and 
a Sam. Syed Adam Barba* and Shaikh Acha* who were 
Commanders of the Imperial vanguard, fell gallantly fighting. At 
this moment, the flanks of both the armies came into line. 
Ifti^h&r ]^an,* Commander of the left wing, and Keghwar 
iEban * Commander of the right wing, with a large number 

t Probably this was the small Latoya river, on which modem Karaingan j 
is iituate, and close to which were j^iarpur and Baktarpur. Iqhalnamaht 
pp. 61 and 64. 

• The Tuzuk (p. 102) mentions that Kishwar E^hSn (son of Qutbn-d-din 
Khan, late Governor of Bengal), Iftitoar Syed Adam Barha, §haito 

Acba, brother's son of Muqqarib Khan. Mu’tamid ^an, and Ihtim'am Khan 
were under Shujait's command in hie fight with ‘Ogman. Syed Adam, Iftitoar, 
and filiaildl Agha were killed (the Tuzuk, p. 132). Later Abdos Salam Khan, a 
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of adherents, were killed ; and on the enemy’s side also many passed 
to hell. ^ Qn seeing that some of the leaders of the Imperialists 
had been killed, and their ranks emptied of veterans, a second time 
‘Ogman placing before himself the rogue elephant, named Baoba, 
himself mounted on a saddled elephant, personally assaulted the 
Imperial van, and delivered successive onsets. From the side 
of the Imperialists, gjiujait Khan,^ with his relations and brothers, 
advancing to oppose him, exhibited great bravery and heroism. 
Many of his relations were killed, and many retreated on receiv- 
ing mortal wounds. When that elephant came in front of 
Shujait Khan, the latter spurring his horse struck it with a spear 
on its trunk, and with great agility drawing the sword from his 
waist, inflicted two successive cuts on its head ; and when he came 
in collision with the elephant, he drew his dagger, and inflicted 
on it two more cuts. The elephant, from its great ferocity, not 
recking of these cuts, with great fury rushed up, and flung down 
both the rider and the horse. Shewing agility, Shujait dismounted 
from his horse, and stood erect on the ground. At this juncture, 
Shujait’s groom struck the trunk of the elephant with a double* 
edged sword, and inflicted a serious cut, causing the elephant to 
fall on its knees. Shujait Khan, with the help of his groom, 
threw down the rider of the elephant, and with a dagger inflicted 
another cut on its trunk. The elephant roaring fiercely fled after 
this cut, and moving some paces fell down. Shuja‘it Khan’s horse 
sprang up unhurt, and the Khan mounted it again. In the mean- 
time, another elephant attacking the Imperial standard-bearer 
threw him down with the standard. 

son of Muazzam Khan (a former Governor of Bengal) joined the Imperialists, 
and pursued ‘Osman. See also Iqbalnamah, pp. 61 to 64. 

* The author’s remark is unjust aud ungraceful. The Af^ans under 
‘Osman were fighting for their homes and hearths, and did not deserve thi« 
opprobrious expression. 

^ The Tuzuk calls the elephant “ Gajpati,” Iqbalnamah (p. 62) 

“ Ba^tah.” 

* His name was Shaikh Kabir-i-Qhishfch aud his title was Shaikh 
Shujait ]^an Kustam-i-Zaman. He was a relative of Islam j|han, Governor 
of Bengal and served under the latter in Bengal, and commanded the 
Imperialists in the fightings with ‘Osman, the Lohani Afghan. (See Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p 620, and the Tuzuk, and the Maasir and Iqbalnamah^ p. 64). 
He was subsequently appointed Governor of Behar. 

23 
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S^ujait Kban shouted out, “ Take care, behave like a mau, I attt 
alive, and will soon advance to your rescue.*' A number of troops 
who were round the standard-bearer took courage, inflicted 
serious cuts on the elephant which fled, and placed the standard- 
bearer on the horse again. At this time, when the battle was 
lingering towards its close, and many had fallen, and many being 
wounded were unable to move their limbs, the Imperial fortune 
blazed forth, and a cannon-ball hit ‘Osman Khan on the forehead, 
and levelled him straight on his horse. Though he realised that 
he could not survive this wound, still he heroically encouraged his 
soldiers to fight on. And when he read signs of defeat in the fore- 
head of his fate, pulling back the rein of his adversity, with the last 
breathings of a dying man, he reached Bengal. And the triumph- 
ant Imperialists following him up to his camp, halted. ‘Osman ^ 
expired at midnight. Wali Khan, his brother, and Mamriz 
Khan, his son, leaving behind the tents and the armaments, 
and removing his corpse, fled to their tent. Shujait Khan on 
hearing of this, thought of following up the enemy, but his ad- 
visers opposed the pursuit that day, on the ground that the 
troops were tired, the killed had to be buried, and the wounded 
dressed. In the meantime, Mu‘taqad Khan, who was afterwards 
honoured with the title of La^kar Khan, ‘Abdus-Salam Khan, son 
of ‘Abdul Mu‘azzam Khan,* and other officers of the Emperor 
arrived with a fresh re-inforcement of 300 cavalry and 400 mus- 

1 Khwajah ‘Osman, according to the li/Tathzan-i -Afghani, was the second 
gon of Miyan ’Isa ^an Lohani, who after the death of Qutb ^an wag the 
leader of the Afghans in Orissa and South Bengal. ‘Osman succeeded his 
brother Sulaiman, who had ‘ reigned ’ for some time, had killed in a fight 
Himat Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh, and had held lands near the Brahma- 
pntri^, and subdued the Rajahs of the adjacent countries. ‘Osman succeeded 
him, and received from Man Singh lands in Orissa and Satgaon and later 
in Eastern Bengal, with a revenue of 6 or 6 lacs per year. His residence is 
deaoribed to have been at “ Kohistan Dacca,” the “ Vilayet-i- Dacca and 
Dacca itself. The battle between ‘Osman and the Imperialist General, Shujait. 
took place at a distance of 100 kos from Dacca on 9th Muharram, 1021 (or 2nd 
March, 1612 A.O.) Stewart places the battle on the banks of the Subamarika 
in Orissa, which is improbable. ‘Osman’s brother, Wali, on submission, received 
a title with a jagir, and was made a commander of one thousand. According 
to the Maasir he was murdered. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 620, Makhzan- 
i-Af|^ani and Iqlalnamdhy p. 61. 

* He was a Subadar of Delhi. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 493. 
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keteers. Shujaifc Khan taking this corps with him, chased the 
enemy. Wali !Qan despairing sent the following message : “ The 

root of this insurrection was ‘Osman ; he has met with his deserts, 
we are all loyal. If we receive assurance of safety, we would 
make our submission and would send the elephants of ‘Osman, 
in the shape of tribute.’* Shujait Khan and Mu‘taqad • Khftn^ 
shewing chivalry, arranged terms of peace. The following day, 
Wali Khan and Mamriz Khan, with all their brothers and 
connexions, came to meet Shujait Khan, and presented forty- 
nine elephants as tribute, ^ujait and Mu'taqad Khan, taking 
charge of them, moved victorious and triumphant to Islam Kh an 
to Jahangirnagar (Dacca). Islam Khan sent a despatch contain- 
ing news of the victory to the Emperor at Akbarahad (Agra). 
On the 16th of the month of Muharram 1021 A. H., this despatch 
reached the Emperor, and was perused. In recognition of this 
good service, Islam Khan was raised to the mansah of a 
^aMaz&ri, and Shujait Khan had his mansab raised, and 
received the title of Rustam-i-Zaman ; whilst all other Im- 
perialists who had loyally and gallantly co-operated in the 
extirpation of ‘Osman Khan, received similarly befitting mansahs. 
The insurrection of ‘Osman Khan lasted eight years, and in 
the 7th year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 
1022 A.H., his subjugation was accomplished. In the 8th year 
of the Emperor’s accession, Islam Khan led an expedition against 
the Mags, who were brutes in human form. Islam Khan sent to 
the Emperor, in charge of his son, Hoshang Khan, a number of 
the Mags that were captured, and in the same year (1022 A.H.) 
Islam Khan died in Bengal. Thereupon, the Governorship of 
that country was entrusted to his brother, Qasim Khan. 

0 

NIZAMAT OF QASIM MEAN. 

After the Governorship of Bengal was conferred on Qasim 
Khan, brother of Islam Khan, he ruled five years and a few 
months, when the Assamese making an incursion into the 
conquered Imperial domains, captured and decoyed Syed Abfi. 
Bakr.^ Qasim Khan failed to make a sifting enquiry into this 

1 He was Commandant of a Mughal out-post on the AsBani frontier at 
Jamdhara, under Jahangir, (See Alamgirnamah^ p. 680). 
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affaii', and was therefore snpereeded, and Ibrahim !Qan Fateh 
Jang was appointed Nazim in his place. 

0 

NIZiMAT OF IBRAHIM MAN, AND THE ARRIVAL 
OF PRINCE SHAH JAHAN IN BENGAL. 

Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang,‘ in the year 1027 A.H., corres- 
ponding to the 13th year of the Emperor’s accession, received the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal and Orissa. He appointed his nephew, 
Ahmad Beg Khan * to be Governor of Orissa, whilst he himself 
resided at Jahangirnagar (Dacca), and devoted himself to the 
work of administration. As during his incumbency, several grave 
affairs came to pass, these will be briefly narrated. In the 17th 
year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 1031 A.H., 
news reached Emperor Jahangir to the effect that the King of 
Persia was aiming to wrest the fort of Qandahar.^ In conse- 
quence thereof, Zainul- ‘Abidin, the Pay-Master General of the 
Ahadi ^ troops, communicated an order to Prince Shah Jab an at 
Burhanpur, directing the latter to march quickly to the Imperial 
presence with troops, artillery and elephants. The Prince march- 
ing from Burhanpur ^ reached Mando,® sent a message to the 

1 He was the youngest son of Mirza GhiSs Beg, and a brother of Empress 
Kur Jahan. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 612). 

* See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 612. He was a son of Muhammad Sharif, 
eldest son of Ghias Beg, father of Empress Nur Jahan. 

8 In the 16th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, ^an Jahan 
was appointed by Jahangir Governor of Multan. In the l7th year, Shah 
Akbar, king of Persia, took Qandahar, after a siege of forty days, ^an Jahan 
was called to court for consultation, and it was decided that Prince Khurram 
(ghah Jahan) should be placed at the head of the expeditionary force to re- 
conquer Qandahar. In the meantime, §hah Jahan rebelled, and the expedition 
to Qandahar was not undertaken. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, pp. 603-604. 

♦ They were a body of troops intermediate between the Regulars and 
non- Regulars and Auxiliaries, They were created under Akbar. See Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 249, for a full description of Ahadi troops. Zainul-Abidin 
was a son of Asaf ^an (III). See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol, I, p. 412. 

B A town in the Dakhin ; it was for some time the Mughal head-quarters, 
during the military operations in the Dakhin. 

® Mando is name of a Sirkar or district as well as the name of a city in 
Sirkar Mando, included in the Subab of Malwah. (See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, 
Yol. II, p. 206). 
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Emperor to the effect that as the rainy season had approached,, he 
would make Mando his rainy-season quarter, and would afterwards 
wait on the Emperor. He also asked for pargannah Dholpur ^ being 
added to hi^ jagir^ and set Daria Khan ^ Af gh an to take charge of it. 
But before the arrival of the Prince’s letter, the Emperor had 
negotiated the marriage of Prince Shahryar with a daughter 
of Kur Mahal » by Sher Afghan,^ and at Nur Mahal’s request 
the aforesaid Pargannah had been bestowed on Shaharyar, and 
Sharifu-l-Mulk, servant of Prince Shaharyar, had taken possession 
of the fort of Dholpur, Soon after, Daria Khan arrived and 
wanted to forcibly take possession of the fort. From both sides, 
the fire of conflict kindled. As luck would have it, an arrow hit 
Sharifu-l-Mulk on the eye, and blinded him. This mishap 
caused the Begam ^ to be indignant ; the fire of discord blazed up, 
and at the instance of the Begam, the expedition to Qandahar 
was entrusted to Prince Shaharyar, whilst Mirza Rustam ® Safavi 
was appointed ‘Ataliq of the Prince and Generalissimo of 

1 Dholpur lies 20 hos from Agra, near the left bank of the Chambal river. 
(Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 357). 

* Dariya ^an Rohilla was an officer of Shah Jahan in the Dakhin. (See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. 1, pp. 604-505). 

8 Another name of the renowned Empress Nur Jahan, consort of Emperor 
Jahangir. 

4 ^er Afghan was the first husband of Nur Jahan; by him she had on© 
daughter named Ladli Begum, to whom Prince Sliabryar (fifth son of Jahangir) 
was married. Shah Jahan or Prince Khurram was Jahangir^s third son. Nur 
Jahan had no children by Jahangir. 

8 That is, Empress Nur Jahan. 

8 Mirza Rustam Safavi was third son of Sultan Husain Mirza, nephew of 
Shah Tahmasp king of Persia (930-984 A.H.), and Governor of Qandahar 
under the latter in 965 A.H. Mirza Rustam’s daughter was married to Princei 
Parviz, second son of Jahangir. He invaded Qandahar, but met with no 
success. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of Thatha, and after- 
wards Sjidshihazari and Governor of Allahabad, and in the 21st year, Governor 
of Behar. He died in 1051 at Agra. His third son Mirza Hasan-i-Safav! was 
Governor of Koch under Jahangir and died in 1059 A.H., and his grandson (sou 
of Mirza Hasan) named Mirza Safshekan was Faujdar of Jessore in Bengal. 
(See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 314-316 and Maasir-uUUmara). Mirzaziagar, 
a place close to Jessore town, probably was Mirza Safs^ekan’s Paujdsri head- 
quarters, and received its name from him. He died in 1073 A.H. Mlrsa 
Safshekan’a son, Mirza Saifu-d-din Safavi, accepted the titular distinction of 
Khan under Aurangzeb. 



Iiis amy. On hearing o£ the blazing of the fire of discord, Shah 
Jahan sent to the Emperor along with a letter Afzal Mian, son of 
Abul Fazl ‘Allami, who after his dismissal from the Governorship 
of Behar, held the oflB.ce of Diwan to the Prince, so that with the 
aid of cajolery and civility the storm of the dust of discord might 
be made to subside, and relations of amity and harmony between 
the Emperor and the Prince might not cease. Inasmuch as the 
Begam held absolute sway over the mind of the Emperor, Afzal 
Khan was refused an audience, and was ordered back with- 
out accomplishing his mission. And orders were passed on the 
Imperial Revenue-officers directing that the Mahals in the 
possession of Shah Jahan, in the Sarkars of Hisar ^ and Doab,* 
should be transferred to Prince Shahary ar. And injunctions 
were issued to Prince Shah Jahan, intimating that the 
Subabs of the Dakhin, and Gujrat ^ and Malwa ^ were bestowed 
on him, and that he might rule over them, making his head- 
quarters within those limits wherever he pleased, and directing 
that he should quickly despatch to the Emperor some troops for 
the expedition to Qandahar. And in the beginning of the month 
of Khurdad. in the 18th year of the Emperor’s accession, in the 
year 1032 A.H. A^af Khan,^ was appointed Subahdar of the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Orissa. Since a daughter of Asaf Khan had 
been married to Shah Jahan, some malicious persons imputing 

1 In the Ain-i-Akbari, Sarkar of Hissar (or Hissar Firnzah called after 
Emperor Firuz ^ah Tughlak who founded the city of Hissar about 1354 
A.O.), is described as one of the Sarkars or districts included in the Suba^ of 
Delhi. This Sarkar is described as containing 27 mahals, with revenue of 
52,654,905 Dams. (Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol II, p. 293). 

5 Under the $ubal? of Lahore (Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol. II, p. 315), five 
Doab Sarkars are mentioned. These five Sarkars were : ( 1 ) Sarkar of Bet 
Jalandhar Doab, (2) Sarkar of Bari Doab, (3) Sarkar of Bechnan Doab, (4) 
Chenbat (Jeoh) Doab, (5) Sindh Sagur Doab. 

8 See Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 288. 

♦ See Ain, Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 195. 

8 He was Mirza Abul Husain Asaf Khan (IV) second son of Mirza Ghiag 
Beg, and brother of Empress Nur Jahan, and father of ^ah Jahan’s Queen, 
Mumtaz Mahal or Taj Bibi, whose mausoleum, the Taj, is at Agra, He received 
from Shah Jahan the title of Yaminu-d-daulah and j^an-i-]^anan Sepahsalar^ 
and was made a commander of 9,000. He died in 1051 A.H. and was buried 
at Lahore, north of Jahangir’s tomb. He married a daughter of Mirza Ghias- 
u-din Ali Asaf Khan II. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 611 and 368 and 
Maasir- uU Umara. 
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to A§af Eban partiality for Shah Jahan, induced the Begam to 
call from Kabul Mahabet Kban, who was an old enemy of A^af 
Khan, and who was also ill-disposed to Shah Jahan. And the 
Imperial order with the Begam’s message was sent for summon- 
ing Mababefc Kb an. Mahabet Khan on arrival from Kabul, was 
honoured with an audience by the Emperor. Order was also 
passed to Sharif Khai^,^ Vakil of Prince Parviz, to hasten to 
Court with the Prince and the Behar army. And since the 
Begam was anxious, owing to separation from her brother, that 
year on the 2nd of the month of Adar, order was given to A§iaf 
Khan to return to Court. In short, on being apprised of the 
foregoing incidents of inattention on the part of the Emperor, and 
of ill-will on the part of Nur Jahan Begam, Shah Jahan arranged 
that Qazi ‘Abdul ‘Aziz proceeding to court, should represent his 
wishes to the Emperor, whilst he himself would follow before the 
arrival of Prince Parviz and the armies from different parts of 
the Empire, so that the dust of discord might possibly be laid. 
In short, the aforesaid Qazi met the Imperial army on the banks 
of the river® of Ludianah. Inasmuch as the Emperor’s mind was 
enamoured of the Begam’s seductions, the Qa?i was refused 
access to the Emperor, and Mahabet Khan was ordered to im- 
prison him. Soon after, Shah Jahan also with a large army 
encamped at Fatehptir, in the vicinity of Akbarabad (Agra). 
The Emperor marched back from Sirhind,^ and all the grandees 
and officers from different jagirs joined the Emperor, and before 
the Capital, Delhi, was reached, a numerous force collected. The 
vanguard of the Imperialists was entrusted to the command of 
‘Abdullah Khan,^ who was ordered to proceed one kroh in advance 
of the Imperial camp. But Shah Jahan, foreseeing the result, 
thought that if he engaged in fighting against such a numerous 
army, the result might prove disastrous. Consequently, together 

1 See p. 617, Vol. I, Bloch. Tr. of Ain and Maaair-uUTJmara, He enjoyed 
the titles of Amir-ul-Umara and Yakil, and enjoyed the friendship of Jahangir. 

* Kiver Satlej is meant j Lndhiana town is situate on its banks. See Ain- 
i-Akbari, Jarrett’s Tr., Yol. II, p. 310. 

8 Sarkar of Sirhind is mentioned by Abul Fazl under §ubab Delhi in 
the Ain (See Jarrett’s Tr., Yol. II, p. 105). Sirhind was long the western 
frontier of India, and hence the name. 

* He was a Barha Syed. The Barha Syeds alone had the privilege to 
fight in the vanguard (or harawil). 
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miih the Ehan Ehanan ^ and other offleers, retiring by the right- 
side road, he marched 20 kroh northwards. He left, however, Rajah 
Bikramajit * and Darab Khan, son of the Khan Khanan, together 
with other officers, in front of the Imperialists, so that if the 
latter, under the direction of the Begam, led the pursuit, the 
aforesaid commanders might prevent their advance, till the 
discord subsided. On the 20th Jamadi-al-Awwal 1032 A.H., 
news of Shah Jahan’s withdrawal reached the Emperor. The 
Begam, under the advice of Mahabet Khan, detached A$af Khan 
Khwajah Abul Hasan,® ‘Abdullah Khan, La§hkar Khan,^ 
Fedai Khan ^ aiid Kawazi^ Khan,® <fec., with 25,000 cavalry 
to fight. From Shah Jahan’s side, Rajah Bikramajit and Darab 
Elan, arraying their forces, advanced, and on both sides the 
fighting commenced with arrows and muskets. As ‘Abdullah 
Khan 7 was in intrigue with Shah Jahan, he promised that when 
the two forces would encounter each other, availing himself of an 
opportunity, he would go over to the Prince’s side. Finding an 

1 This was ^In-i-Oanan Mirza Abdur Rahim, son of Bairam Khan. 
Soe Bloch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p. 334 and Maasir^ul-Umara, When Shah Jahan 
rebelled, he sided with the latter. His second son's name was Darab Khan, 
who fell into the hands of Prince Parviz and Mababot Khan, who killed him, 
wrapped his head in a table-cloth, and sent it as a present of a * melon ' to 
his father, MIrza Abdur Rahim. 

* His name was Rai Pati Das ; he was a Khatri. Akbar conferred on 
him the title of Raja Bikramajit. He served Akbar as joint Diwan of Bengal, 
Diwan of Behar, and was made a commander of 5,000. Jahangir on his 
accession created him Mir Atash or Superintendent of Artillery. When dis- 
turbances broke out in Gujrat, he was sent to Ahmadabad to pacify the 
rebels. See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 469, Bloch. Tr. and Maasir-ul-Umara, 

8 The printer or editor of the text by mistake has put j between A?af 
Khan and Khwajah Abul Husain. 

4 The title of “ Lashkar Khiin " was held by (1) Muliammad Husain of 
Khurasan, under Akbar, (2) by Abul Hasan Mashadi under Jahangir, and (3) 
by Jan Nisar ^an Yudgar Beg under §hah Jahan. The second is meant 
bene. 

4 Mirza Rustam had the tahhallus of Fidai. (See p. 314, Bloch. Tr., Ain, 
Vol. I). I am not sure if he is meant here. 

® Sadullah, son of Said Khan, Governor of Bengal, held the title of 
Nawazish Khan (see Ain, Bloch. Tr., Vol. I, pp. 363-331). 

1 Abdullah ^an Uzbak was made by Akbar a Panjhazari, and was sent 
to Malwah with unlimited power. He ‘ reigned in Mando like a king.’ See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vel. I, p. 321 and MaaBir-ul- Umara, I am not sure if he is 
meant hero. 
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opportunity now, he with the greatest expedition joined Shfth 
Jahan’s army. Rajah Bikraraajit who was aware of ‘Abdallah 
Shan’s plan, with gi*eat delight went to Darab Khan, to inform 
the latter of ‘Abdullah Khan’s desertion. As luck would have 
it, a cannon-ball hit the Rajah on the forehead, and threw him 
down. From this mishap, the thread of the arrangement of 
Shah Jahan’s army was broken. Although a commander 
like ‘Abdullah Khan, destroying the basis of the Imperial van- 
guard, had joined the Prince’s army, Darab Khan and other 
commanders of Shah Jahan’s army were not daring enough to 
hold their ground. On the Imperialists’ side, the desertion of 
‘Abdullah Khan, and on the Prince’s side, the fall of Rnjah 
Bikramajit caused mutual confusion, and both tlie armies were 
dispirited. Towards the end of the day, both the forces withdrew 
to their quarters. At length, the ‘Emperor withdrew from Akbar- 
abad towards Ajmir, whilst Priiice Sh^h Jahan retired towards 
Mando. On the 25th of the Jamadi-al- Awwal, the Emperor 
detached Prince Parviz with a large army to follow up Shah 
Jaliati ; and Mahabet Khan was entrusted with the command of 
Prince Parviz’s array. When Prince Parviz with his army, 
crossing the defile of Chanda^ arrived in tlie Vilayet* of Mando, 
Shah Jahan with his army sallied out of the fort of Mando, and 
detached Rustam Khan & with a body of troops to encounter 
Prince Parviz. Bahau-d-diri Barqandaz, one of the confidants 
of Rustam lOhan, a servant of Shah Jahan, held treason- 
able correspondence with Mahabet Khan, and was waiting 
for an opportunity. At the time when the two armies fell into 
battle-array, Rustam Khan riding forward joined the Imperialists. 
This wretched Rustam Khan was by Shah Jahan elevated from 
the mansab of a SelibasH ^ to that of a Panjhoz^ri^ and honoured with 
the title of Rustam Khan and appointed Governor of Gujrat, and 
he enjoyed the Prince’s full confidence. Now that ihe Prince 

^ It is a place mentioned under Subab Berar in the Am-i-Akbarl (Bloch 
Tr., ATn, Yol. II, p. 230), near it is Manikdrug fort. 

* There is no such Vilayet, in the strict sense of the term; but only a 
Sarknr of Mando iti Sahah l^falwah. 

8 Rustnm Kh an-i-Dakliini is mentioned in the Ain, as Jagii’dar of Samo- 
garh. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol I, p. 478. 

4 “ Sehbasti” in the printed text seems to be a mistake or misprint for 
“ Sihaspi.” (See Bloch Ain, Tr., Yol. I, p 246, for a dissertation on the con- 
stitution of the MughMl Army), 

2i 
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af'poin ting him generalissimo delached him to encounter Prince 
Parviz, the wretch shelving the obligations of so many years’ 
kindness, joined Mababet Shan. Owing to the occurrence of this 
mishap, Shah Jahan’s army got demoralised, and all confidence 
between each other was lost. Many, going the high- way of 
infidelity, fled. On hearing of this, Shah Jahan summoned the 
i^mnant of the army to his side, crossed the river Narbada, and 
removed the boats to his side of the river-bank. Leaving Bairam 
Beg, the Pay-Master General of the Force, with a body of troops 
on the banks of the river, Shah Jahan himself with the Khan- 
i-Khanan and ‘Abdullah Khan and others proceeded towards the 
fort of Asir and Burhanpur. Muhammad Taqi Bakshi intercept- 
ing the letter of the Khan Khanan, which the latter had secretly 
despatched to Mahabet Khan, produced it before Shah Jahan. 
On the top of the letter, this line was written : — 

j ■ tnij ^ ^ 

4 - 3 ^ >3 

Translation : 

A hundred persons with their eyes watch me, 

Or else I should liave fled from this discomfort. 

Shah Jahan summoning the Khan Khanan with Ids son 
Darab Khan from his bouse, secretly showed him the letter. The 
latter failed to give any satisfactory explanation. Consequently, 
the Khan-i-Khanan with his son was kept in surveillance close to 
the Prince’s quarters, and then the inauspicious presage of the 
line (quoted above) came to pass, Mahabet Khan sending secret 
letters, had diverted the Khan Khanan from the path of loyalty, 
through the persuasions of traitors. And the Ehan Khanan, by way 
of advice, told Shah Jaban that as the times were out of joint, 
following the saying : jUj Jb y y b aiUj {Translation : 

“ If the times do not fall in with you, you must adjust yourself 
to the times ”) he should arrange for an armistice, as that would 
be expedient and desirable in the interests of humanity, ghah 
Jahan deeming the extinguishing of the fire of discord to be a great 
achievement, called the Khan Khanan to his closet, and first reas- 
Bured his mind in respect of him by making the latter swear by 
the Qoran. And the Khan i^anan placing his band on the Qoran 
swore with vehemence that he would never play false with the 
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Prirwje, nor turn disloyal, and that he would put forth his efforts 
to bring about the welfare of both the parties. Thus being reas- 
sured, Shah Jahan sent off the Khan Kianan, and kept DarSb 
Khan and his sons with himself. It was also settled that the 
Khan Kbanan should remain on this side of the river Narbada, 
and by means of correspondence arrange terms of peace. 
When news of the conclusion of an armistice and of the departure 
of the Kban Khanan became known, the troops who had been 
stationed to guard the banks of the river, ceasing to be vigilant 
and alert, neglected to guard the ferries of the river. Of a night, 
at a time when these were asleep, a body of Imperialists plunging 
into the river with their horses, gallantly crossed over. A great 
hubbub arose, and from panic men’s hands and feet were 
paralysed. Bairam Beg, ashamed of himself, went to Shah 
Jahan. On hearing of the treachery of the Khan Kbanan and of 
the crossing of the river Narbada by the Imperialists, Shah 
Jahan deeming it inexpedient to halt any further at Burhanpur, 
crossed the river Tapti, in the thick of the rains, amidst a 
storm-wave, and marched towards Orissa,' scouring the Province 
of Qutbu-l-Mulk.* 

1 The following is extracted from Bloch Tr., Ain, as it briefly and at the 
same time lucidly describes §blh Jahan’s movements : — 

** Shah Jahan rebelled, returned with Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan 
to Mando, and then moved to Burhanpur. On the march thither, Shah 
Jahan intercepted a letter which Mirza Abdar Rahim had secretly written to 
Maljabet ^an, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son Darab Khan, and 
sent them to Fort Asir, but released them soon after on parole. Parviz and 
Mahabet Khan had in the meantime arrived at the Narbadda to capture 
ghah Jahan. Bairam Beg, an officer of Shah Jahan, had for this reason re- 
moved all boats to the left aide of the river, and successfully prevented the 
Imperialists from crossing. At Mirza Abdur Rahim’s advice, gjbah Jahan 
proposed at this time an armistice. He made him swear on the Qoran, and sent 
him as ambassador to Prince Parviz. Maljabet ]^an, knowing that the fords 
would not now be so carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and 
Mirza Abdur Rahim, forgetful of his oath, joined Parviz and did not return 
to gb&k Jahnn, who now fled from Burhanpur, marching throngh Talinganah 
to Orissa and Bengal. Mahabet and Mirza Abdur Rahim followed him up a 
short distance beyond the Tapti. • . ghwh Jahan then moved into BenglU 
and Behar, of which he made Darab Governor.” Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. 
I, p. ssr. . 

* In the Ain, it is stated as below Talinganah was subject to Qutbii-b 
Mulk, but for some time past has been under the Ruler of Berar,*’ (Bee 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ARRIVAL OF PRINCE SgAH 
JAHAN’S ARMY IN BENOAL, AND THE FALL OF 
IBRAHIM SHAN FATEH JANG. 

When Prince Shah Jahan’s army reached Orissa, Ahmad Beg 
Khan, nephew of Ibrahim Khan, Nazim of Beno^al, who from before 
his uncle held the Deputy Governorship of Orissa, was out in the 
interior to chastise some Zamindars. Suddenly liearing of the 
arrival of the Prince, he lost all courage, and abandoning his 
mission, he proceeded to Pipli * which was the Headquarters of the 
Governor of that Province, and withdrew thence with his 
treasures and effects to Katak, which from Pipli is 12 Tcroh 
towards Bengal. Not finding himself strong enough to encamp 
even at Kat^k, he fled to Bardwan, and informed Saleh Beg,* nephew 
of Ja‘fer Beg, of the whole affair. Saleh Beg did not credit the 
news of the arrival of Shah Jahan in Orissa. At this time, a 
letter of a soothing tenour came from ‘Abdullah Khan to Saleh 
Beg. The latter, not being won over, fortified the fort of 
Bardwan, and entrenched himself there. And when Shah Jahan’s 
army arrived at Bardwan, ‘Abdullah besieged the fort, and 
Salel;i Beg was hard-pressed. When things came to their worst, 
and all hopes of relief were lost, Saleh Beg was obliged 
to surrender to ‘Abdullah Khan. The Khan putting 
a piece of cloth round the Beg’s neck, dragged him to the presence 
of the Prince. When this thorn was put out of the way, the 
banners of victory were raised aloft towards Rajmahal. When this 

Jarrett’s Tr., Am, Vol. IT, p. 230), Quii Qntb Shah was the founder of the 
Qu|;b Shnhi dynasty in 1612, with Golkandah as his capital. It was conquered 
by Aurangzeb in 1688. (See p. 238 do.) 

1 This is obviously a Printer’s mistake in the text for Pipli, south of 
Cuttaok. Behli (or Pipli) is mentioned in Sarkar Jalesar in the Ain. (See 
Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 142). 

* The list of grandees in the Fad^nhnamah describes Muhamad Shnh (or 
Saleh Beg) as a son of Mlrza ^rdd, and nephew of Mlrza Jafar Beg Asaf ^in 
III. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 411-412). Asaf Khan Jafar Beg is 
described as a man of the greatest genius, an able financier, and a capital ac- 
countant. His intolligenoe whs such that he could master the contents of a page 
by a glance ; he was a great horticulturist, planting and lopping off branches 
with own hands in his gardens. He was also a great poet. He was Vakilu- 
1-Mulk and a Commander of Five Thousand, under Emperor Jahangir. His 
son Mirza Zairml-ubidin is mentioned in the Ain as a commander of 1,500 
with 600 horse. 
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news reached Ibrahim Ehan Fateh Jaiig,^ who was Viceroy 
of the Sabah of Bengal, he sank in the river of bewilderment. 
Although his auxiliary forces were scattered about in the tract * 
of Magha and iu other places, mustering up courage, at 
Akbarnagar otherwise called Rajmahal, he set himself to 
strengthen the fortifications, to mobilize his troops, and to arrange 
his forces and armaments. At this time, the message of the 
Prince came to him, to the following effect: “Owing to the 
decree of fate, whatever was predestined has passed from poten- 
tiality into action ; and the victorious army has come this 
side. Though before the outlook of my aspiration, the extent of 
this Province is not wider than tlio area covered by the movement 
of a glance, yet as this tract has fallen in ray course, I cannot 
summarily leave it. If you intend to procoed to the Imperial 
presence, and to stay my hand from meddling with your life, 
property and family, I tell you to set out in full security for 
Delhi; or else if you consider it expedient to tarry in this Pro- 
vince, select any place in this Province that may suit you, 
and you will be let alone there at ease and comfort.’^ Ibrahim 
Khan in reply wrote : “ The Emperor has entrusted this country 

to this, their old servant. So long as my head survives, I will cling 
to this province ; so long as ray life lasts, I will hold out. The 
beauties of my past life are known to me; how little now remains 
of my future life in this world ? Now I have no other aspiration 
than that, in the discharge of my obligations for past Royal 
favours and in the pursuit of loyalty, I may sacrifice my life, and 
obtain the felicity of martyrdom.’^® In short, Ibrahim Khau at 
first intended to shelter himself in the fort of Akbarnagar, but as 
the fort was large, and as he had not at his commnnd a sufficiently 
large force to properly defend it from all sides, he entrenched 
himself in his sou’s mausoleum, which had a small rampart. At 
this time, a body of Shah Jahan’s troops who were detailed to 
garrison the Fort besieged the rampart of the mausoleum, and 
from both inside and outside, the fire of arrows and muskets 

1 He Appears to have gone afc this time temporarily from Dacca (then the 
Maghal Viceregal Capital of Bengal) to Eajmahal. 

8 That is, South-Western Behar. ‘Tract of Magha’ or Sonth-Westem 
Behar should not be confounded with the ‘tract of Mags’, or Arrakan. 

* I must remark Ibrahim Oan was uncommonly loyal for his times 
•which were full of traitors, as the text shews. 
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blozed np. At the same time, Ahmad Beg 'Sh&n also arriyed, 
and entered tlie rampart. By his arrival, the hearts of the 
besieged were somewhat enoouraged. As the family and children 
of many of Ibrahim Khan's party were on the other side of the 
river, Abdallah Khan and Daria Qan Afghan planned to cross 
the river, and array their forces on the other side. IbrShira 
Sl^an^ on hearing of this, became anxious. Taking in his com- 
pany Ahmad Khan, Ibrahim marched confounded to the other side, 
left other persons to protect the fortifications of the mausoleum, 
and sent in advance of himself war-vessels, so that these seizing 
the routes of march of the Prince’s army, might prevent his cross- 
ing over. 

End of Fasc. 2. 

1 Mirza Beg’s third son was Ibrahim ]^an Fateh Jung. He was a 
brother of the Empress Nur Jahln, and through her influence, became Qorer- 
nor of Bengal and Behar, under Jahangir. He was killed near his son’s tomb 
at Eajmahal, during Shah Jahan’s rebellion. His son had died young, and 
was buried near Kajmahal, on the banks of the Ganges (Tuzuk, p. 383). 
His nephew, Ahm«d Beg ^an, on Ibrahim’s death, retreated to Dacca, 
where he handed over to ^ah Jahan 600 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees 
(Tuzuk, p. 384). See also Padshahnamah 11,727 and Bloch. Tr., Ain. Vol. 
1, p, 611. Iqbalnamah-i- Jahangir % and Maasir-ul-Umara. 
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(Fasc. III.) 

Bat before the war- vessels arrived, Daria Khan had crossed the 
river. Ibrahim Khan on being apprised of this, directing Ahmad 
Beg to cross the river, sent him to oppose Daria Eban.^ When 
the two armies encountered each other, a great battle ensued on 
the banks of the river, and a large number of Ahmad Beg’s 
comrades were killed. Ahmad Beg, not finding himself strong 
enough to stand his ground, retired. Ibrahim Khan with a corps 
of well-mounted cavalry, joined him. Daria Khan, on hearing of 
this, retired a few kroh, and Abdullah Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang • 
also advancing a few kroh, under guidance of zamindars, crossed 
the river, and joined Daria Khan. By chance, on a site which is 
flanked on one side by the river and on the other by a dense 
jangle, they encamped, and arrayed their troops for battle. 
Ibrahim Khan, crossing the river Ganges, set to fight. He detach- 
ed Syed Nurullah, 2 an officer, with eight hundred cavalry to form 


1 Daria Khan was a Bohilla general under ghah Jahan. In the begin- 
ning, he was employed under Shni^ Farid, and under ^arifn-l-Mulk, distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Dholpur. After the battle of Benares, he 
deserted Shah Jahan. (See Maasiru-l-Vmara, p. 18, Vol. II). 

8 When Rajah Partab, Rajah of Bhojpur or Ujjain (west of Arrah) revolt- 
ed against the Emperor ^ah Jahan, in the 10th year of Shah Jabnn’s reign, 
Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang besieged and captured Bhojpur (1046 A.H.) 
Partah surrendered, and was executed; his wife became a Muhammadan and 
was married to Abdullah’s grandson. (See PadiifcaAwamaTi 1, b. pp. 271 to 
274 and Maasiru-l-Umara, p. 777, Vol. II). Abdullah K^i an. though he was 
thoroughly loyal to Prince §hah Jahan at the battle of Benares, subsequently 
seceded from the Prince, and submitted to Jahangpr through the inteiroessiim 
of Khan Jahan. (See p. 248, Fasc. 3, Igbainawah-i-Jahon^fm). 

B One Mir Nurullah is mentioned in the Ain amongst the learned men <$■ 
Ahbar’s time. It is evident the Nurullah in the text was a Syed of Barha; 
for the Syeds of Barha from Akbar’s time were enrolled in the Army, and 
claimed their place in battle in the van or haraol. Many of these Baiha 
Syeds for their military or political services to the State, were honoured by 
the Mughal Emperors with the honorific distinction of “ Khan.** which in 
oourse of time very often obliterated all traces of their being 8yeds« Few 
instance, Syed AH Asghar, son of Syed Mahmud of Barha, received the 
title of ‘ Saif ^nn ’ under Jahangir, his nephew Syed Jafar received the ti% 
of ‘Shajait £hSn’, Syed Jafar’s nephew, Syed SuPn, received the title of 
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the vnn, and set Ahmad Beg Khan with seven hundred cavalry 
to form the centre ; whilst he himself with thousands of cavalry 
and infantry, held the lirie of reserve. A great battle ensued, 
when the two forces encountered each other. Nurullah being 
unable to stand his ground, retreated, and the fighting extended 
to Ahmad Beg Khan. The latter gallantly continuing the fight, 
was seriously wounded. Ibrahim Khan being unable to be a 
passive spectator of the scene, advanced rapidly. By this forward 
movement, the array of his force was disturbed. Many of his 
followers stooped to the disgrace of flight, whilst Ibrahim; Khan 
with a few troops only advanced to the battle-field. Although the 
officers of his staff seizing him, wanted to drag him out from 
that labyrinth of destruction, he did not assent to retreat, nnd 
said : “ At ray time of life, this cannot be. What can be better 
thnn that, sacrificing iny life, I should be reckoned amongst the 
loyal servants of the Emperor At this juncture, the enemy 
from all sides rushing up, inflicted on him mortal wounds, finished 
his work, and victory declared itself for the adherents of the 
fortunate Prince. And a body of men who were entrenched 
inside the rampart of the mausoleum, on being apprised of this, 
were depressed. At this time, the Prince’s army set fire to a 
mine which they had laid under the rampart, whilst gallant and 
intrepid soldiers rushing up from all sides stormed the forti- 
fications. In this assault, ‘Abid Khan Diwau and Mir Taqi 
Bakhsjii and some others were killed by arrows and muskets, and 
the fort w'as stormed. Many of the garrison of the fort fled 
bare-headed and bare-footed, whilst a number of people with whom 
the charge of their family and children was the halter of their 


‘ Salabat a&n alias Khan,’ the latter’s cousin, Syed Muzaflfar, re- 

ceived the title of ‘ Himmat Khan.’ Again Syed Abdul Wahhab received the 
title of * Diler Khan,’ whilst Syed J^an Jahan-i-Shahjahani’s son, Syed §her 
Zamln, received the title of ‘ Muzaffar Khan,’ another son, Syed Munawar 
received the title of * bashkar Khan,’ whilst his grandson, Syed Firuz, received 
the title of ‘ I^ti^a? Khan.* Again, Syed Qasim flourished under the title of 
* ghaharaatghan * in Aurangzeb’s reign, whilst his nephew, Syed Nasrat, held 
the title of ‘ Yar Khan’ under Muhammad Shah. (See the Tuzuk, Padshah- 
namahf Maasiru-l-Umara^ Alamgirnamah^ Maasir-i-Alamgiri, and also Professor 
filoohmann’s interesting note on Barha Syeds on his Tr., of Ain Akbari, Vol. I, 
pp. 890-892). The ATaasini-biZmara mentions also one Mir Nurullah, as a 
•on of Mir aaHilullab (p. 887, Vol. Ill, Maasir). 
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neo^, came and submitted to the Prince.* As Ibrahim * 

family and children, effects and treasures were at Jahangimagar 
(Dacca), Shall Jahan’s army proceeded there by river.® Ahmad Beg 

i For a graphic contemporary account of this warfare, see Iqbalnamah-i« 
Jahangiri (Pers. text, Paso. 8, pp. 218-221), and the Tuzuk (p, 388). Ibrahim 
Khan was killed near the tomb of his son at Rajmahal, on the banks of the 
Ganges. Our author appears to have borrowed his account (in an abridged 
form) from the Iqbalnamah, though there are slight variations. In the text 
we are told that Ibrahim Khan at the battle had with him “ thousands of 
cavalry and infantry,” whilst in the “ Iqbalnamah,” it is mentioned that 
Ibrahim Khan had with him only “ one thousand cavalry.” 

* Ibrahim ^5n Fatih Jang was a son of ’Itamd-u«daulah Mirza Ghias. 
His real name was Mirza Ibrahim. 

In the commencement of his career, he held the office of BaMiSM ftud 
Wagia^navts at Ahmadabad in Gujrat. In the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he received the title of jj^an*” and the man?ab of hazar and panfadif and 
was promoted to the office of Imperial BakJtshJy and was gradually further 
advanced to the rank of Panjhazari and to the office of Subadar (or Viceroy) 
of Bengal and Orissa, receiving at the same time the titles of “ Ibrahim Khan 
Fatih Jang.” In the I9th year of Jahangir’s reign, Prince Shah Jahan 
invaded Orissa and Bengal vid Telingana. On hearing of this nows, Ibrahim 
Khan moved from Dacca (which was then the Viceregal Capital, and where his 
family and treasures were) to Akbarnagar or Rajmahal. Prince gfeah Jahan 
sent messengers to him, to win him over to his side, but he proved undinohing 
in his loyalty to the Emperor, and fell fighting heroically in the battle of 
Rajmahal, near the mausoleum of his son, Ibrahim Khtin’s reply to Prince 
ghah Jahan, is a model of dignified and firm protest couched in the best dip- 
lomatic form of the Persian language, and is worth quoting : — 

JLo j 

. ^ iXm 12^^ J (£Uj Uf - 

isL^ ^ 

^ jyLmm 

dlALi Jb#| ^ D ‘ 

(See Maasir-uUUmaraf Yol. I, p. 136). 

> At this time, the Husalman Viceregal Capital of Bengal oontiniied 
(See JfaaatV, p. 185, Vol. I), to be at Dacca or Jahangimagar, wMoh appears 
to have been so named during the Viceroyalty of Islam ]^aii I, owing 
to the deoMre battle which was fought under its walla on 9th Muhaaeram 
1021 AH. or 2nd March, 1612 AC., in the seventh ym of Bnineror 
?5 



^ nephew of Ibrahim ^an, who bad gone ahead to that 
city, saw no resource except in surrender, and through the 

Jahangir’s acoession, between the Afghans under Khwaiah Osman Lohani, 
and the Mug|al Imperialists under ghujait Khan Eustam-i-Zaman (ghaikh 
Kabird'Chishti), — a battle which finally crushed Afghan resistance in Bengal 
and Orissa, and firmly consolidated Mughal supremacy throughout these 
Provinces. (See pp. 60-64, Fasc. 1, Pers. printed text of Iqhalnamah-u 
Jahangirif a contemporary record, and also Tuzuk for fascinating descriptions 
of this sanguinary and decisive battle near Dacca), Stewart wrongly places 
the battle ** on the banka of the Subarnarika in Orissa.’* Osman being stout, 
rode at the battle on a rogue elephant called BalMa, Many Imperialist 
leaders, such as Syed Adam Barha, Shaikh Acha. Ifti^ar Khan, Kishwar 
Ph an fell at the battle, which was half decided in favour of Osman, when a 
chance arrow-shot wounded Osman on the forehead, and, coupled with the 
arrival of Mughal reinforcement under Mu’taqqid Khan and Abdus Salam 
]g^an, saved the Mughal disaster, and turned it into a victory. 

It would appear that when in the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign corre- 
sponding to 1033 A.H. Prince ghah Jahan rebelling against his father, invad- 
ed Bengal, the Mughal Bengal Viceroy, Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang (ajrelation 
of Empress Nur Jahan) had moved from his capital at Dacca or Jahangir- 
nagar to Rajmahal or Akbamagar. The IqhalnamahA^ Jahangir (p. 218, Fasc. 8, 
printed text), a contemporary record, states that Ibrahim’s troops were 
scattered at the time on the borders of Magha, which signifies South Western 
Behar. Owing to paucity of troops (the Maa sir explains otherwise), Ibrahim 
did not think of fortifying the fort of Rajmahal which was large, but en- 
trenched himself in the mausoleum of his son, situate within the Fort and 
close to the river Ganges. Shah Jahan moved from Burhanpur in the Dakhin 
across Talingana into Orissa, overran it across Pipli and Katak, and moved 
to Bardwan across Sarkar Madaran, and after capturing Bardwan (where 
Salih was commandant) marched up to Rajmahal, where the great battle was 
totight, and after defeating Ibrahim ^an, proceeded to Dacca, whither 
Ahmad Beg Khan (nephew of Ibrahim and of Empress Nur Jahan) had previ- 
ously retreated after Ibrahim’s death. Ahmad Beg surrendered to Shah Jahan 
at Datoca (according to the Tuzuh and Maasir) with forty-five lacs of treasure 
and 600 elephants, ghah Jahan leaving Darab Khan (a sou of .Mirza Abdur 
Rahim Khah Khanan) as Governor of Bengal, marched back westward across 
Bengal, Behar ahd Jaunpnr to Benares, where he was opposed and checked by 
Mahabet Khan. (See Iqbalnamah-ujahangiri, Fasc. 3, Pers. text, pp.215, 216, 
^ 17 , 222 , 228, 226, 238, 239). Shah Nawaz Kh an was the eldest son of Abdur 
Rahim Khan-i-Khaman ; his life also is given in the Maasir-uU Umara. 

i Ahmad Beg Kh»*i was a son of Muhammad g^arif, and a nephew of 
Ibrahim ®an Fateh Jang, the Bengal Viceroy, and of Empress Nur Jahfin. 
At the time of Prince ghah Jahan’s incursion into Orissa and Bengal, he was 
Deputy Governor of Orissa. He was at the time engaged in an expedition 
against K^urda, On hearing of ghah Jahtin’s invasion, he withdrew to Pipli 
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intercession of Shah Jahan’s confidants, was granted an audience 
with the Prince. The Prince’s officers were ordered to confis- 
cate Ibrahim Khan’s treasures. Besides goods and silk-stuffis, 
elephants and aloes wood, ambergris and other rarities, forty 
lacs of rupees were confiscated. The Prince released from confine- 
ment Darab Khan, son of the Khan-i-Khanan, who had hitherto 
been in prison, and exacting from him an oath, entrusted to him 
the Govemment of Bengal, and took along with him as hostages 
the latter’s wife and a son, Shah Kawaz Khan.^ The Prince sent 
Rajah Bliim,* son of Rajah Karan, with a large force, as his 
Deputy to Patna, and he followed himself with ‘Abdullah 


(Ills hoad-qiaartors), thence to Katak, and not feeling himself secure even 
there, marched first to Bardwan, whence he went to Rajmahal or Akbarnagar, 
and joined his uncle Ibrahim Khan. Being defeated in the battle there, 
Ahmad Beg moved to Dacca (which was then the Viceregal capital of Bengal, 
and where the family and treasures of Ibrahim Khan were), but was soon 
overtaken there by Prince Shah Jahan, to whom he surrendered. On gji ah 
Jahan’s accession, he was appointed Faujdar of Siwastan. (Sec Maasir^uh 
Umaraf p. 194, Vol. I). 

1 In the text there is some mistake. When Darab Khan (second son of 
Mirza Abdur Rahim ^an-i-Khanan) was made Governor of Bengal, Sh^h 
Jahan took his wife, a son ajid a daughter, and also a son of Shah Nawaz Khan 
(eldest son of the Khan-i-Khanan) as hostages (sec Maasir-ul-Umara), Shah 
Nawaz was not taken as a hostage, as the text would imply. Darab was 
subsequently killed by Mahabet ^an, at the instance of Jahangir. The 
following chronogram is given in the Maasir-ul-Umara (p. 17, Vol. II), as 
yielding the date of Darab’s death (1034 A.H.) 






8 Ram Das, the Kachwah Rajput, was at first attached as naib in the 
Financial Department under Todar Mai, and soon gained Akbar’s favour by 
his regularity and industry. Emperor Jahangir conferred on him tHe titlq of 
‘ Rajah Karan,* but owing to his disgraceful flight during the wars in the 
Dakhin, he lost Jahangir’s favour, Jahangir is stated to have cursed him 
thus : — “ When thou wert in Rai Sal’s service, thou hadst a tankah per diem; 
but my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing? Alas, thy title. Rajah Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without the comforts of 
thy faith.” His sons were Naman Das and Dalap Das — Bhim Das is not 
mentioned amongst his sons (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 483). But one 
BhIm Singh is mentioned (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 418), amongst tke 
grandsons of Madhu Slnjj^, son of Rajah Bhagwau Das. This Bhtm^ Sin' gjiy ^ was 
killed in the Dakhin, in the 8rd year of Jahanfs reign. Another !l&ana 
Karan is mentioned in the Maasir>uUUmara (p. 201, Vol. II). 
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£han and other officers. As the Subah of Patna was assigned 
as a jagtr to Prince Parviz, the latter had appointed his Diwan, 
Mul^ala^ Khan ^ as its Governor, and Alah Yar Khan, son of 
Ifti^bar Khan, and Sher Khan Afghan, as its Faujdars. On tlie 
arrival of Rajah Bhim, they lost courage, and had not even 
the boldness to shelter themselves in the fort of Patna, 
till the arrival of auxiliaries. They fled from Patna to Allahabad. 
Bajah Bhim without movement of tlie sword or the spear, 
entered the city, and subdued the Subah of Behar. Shah 
Jahan followed, and the MgirdQrs of that tract went to 
meet him. Syed Mubarik, who was Commandant of the fort of 
Rohtas, leaving the fort in charge of a zamindar, hastened to pay 
his respects to the prince. The Prince sent Abdullah Khan with a 
body of troops towards the Subah of Allahabad,and sent Daria Khan 
with another body of troops towards the Subah of Oudh, whilst 
after a while, leaving Bairam Beg to rule over the Subah of 
Behar, the Prince himself advanced towards those parts. Before 
Abdullah Khan crossed the river at Ohausa, Jahangir Quli Khan,* 
son of Khan ‘Azim Kokah, who was Governor of Jaunpur, being 


1 Mukhalis Khan was in the beginning in tlie service of Prince Parviz 
and gradually by his merit and ability advanced himself to the office of 
Diwan under the Prince. He was subsequently promoted to tlie office of 
^ubadar of Patna (which was then in the tiyul or jagir of Prince Parviz), In 
the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, when Prince Shah Jahan invaded Bengal 
and Behar vid Telingana and Orissa, and advanced towards Patna, after the 
fall of Ibrahim ^an Fatih Jang (the Bengal Viceroy), accompanied by 
Rajah Bhim, son of liana Amar Singh (in the text Rana Karan), Mu^ali? 
Khan (though ho had with him Allahyar ^an, son of Iftikhar Khan, and 
gher Khan Afghan), instead of holding out in the fort of Patna, fled to 
Allahaba^* After Shah Jahan’s accession, Mukhalis ^an was appointed 
Patijdar of Gorakpur, and in the seventh year of ^ah Jahan’s reign, was 
appointed a commander of Three Thousand and also Subadar of Telingana. 
He died in the 10th year of ^ah Jahan’s reign, (See p. 428, Vol, III, 
Maasir-uh Umara) , 

* His real name was Mirza ^amsi,andhe was the eldest son of Khan ’Azam 
Mirza ’Aziz Kokah. At the end of Akbar’s reign, gljamsi was a Commander 
of Two Thousand, and in the third year of Jahangir’s reign, he received the 
title of “Jahangir Quli S^an,” vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli Khan 
Lilah Beg, Governor of Behar, and was sent to Gujrat as deputy of his father, 
who was Governor of Gujrat. Subsequently, ^amsi was made Governor of 
Jaunpur. When Prince ghah Jahan invaded Behar from Bengal, and the 
Prinbe’s vanguard under Abdullah Khau Piruz Jang and Rajah Bhim crossed 
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panic-stricken, had left his post, and had fled to Mirza Rustam ^ 
to Allahabad. Abdullah quickly advanced to the town of JhosI, 
which is on the other side of the Ganges facing Allahabad, and 
encamped there. As he had taken a flotilla of large vessels with 
him from Bengal, with the help of cannonade crossing the river, 
he encamped at the pleasantly-situate city of Allahabad, whilst 
the main body of Shah Jahan’s army pushed up to Jaunpur. 


PRINCE SHAH JAHAN’S FIGHTINGS WITH THE 
IMPERIAL ARMY, AND HIS WITHDRAWAL TO 
THE DAKHIN. 

When news of Shah Jahan’s advance towards Bengal 
and Orissa reached the Emperor, he sent orders fco Prince Parviz 
and Mahabet Khan, who were in the Dakhin, to march 
quickly to'warda the Snbahs of Allahabad and Behar, so that in case 
the Nazim of Bengal was unable to oppose successfully the advance 
of Shah Jahan’s army, they were to engage Shah Jahan. In the 
meantime, news of the fall of Nawab Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, 

at Chausa to proceed to Allahabad, Jahangir Quli Khan fled from Jaunpur to 
Allahabad and joined Mirza Rustam Safavi there. Ho subsequently became 
Governor of Allahabad, and on Shah Jahan’s accession, was appointed 
Governor of Surat and Junagarh. He died in 1041 A.H, at Surat. (See 
Maasir-ul-Umara, p, 624, Vol. I, Pers. text). 

1 Mirza Rustam Safavi was a son of Sultan Husain Mirza, grandson of 
Shah Ismail, king of Persia. Mirza Rustam was appointed by Akbar, Gover- 
nor of Multan; Akbar also made him a Panjhazari, and gave him Multan as 
Jaglr, One of his daughters was married to Prince Parviz, and another to 
Shah Shuja’. He enjoyed great influence with Jahangir who made him a 
§jia§hihazarlf and also Governor of Allahabad, which he successfully held 
against Shah Jahan’s General, Abdullah Khan, forcing the latter to retire to 
Jhosi. He was subsequently Governor of Bebar. Shah Jahan pensioned 
him off, and he died at Agra in 1051. It is worthy of interest to note that 
his grandson, Mirza ^afshikan (son of Mirza Hasan Safavi) was Faujdar of 
Jessore in Bengal, where he died in 1073 (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 314, Vol. I). 
After him, 1 guess Mirzanagar (a seat of old Jessore Musalman Faujdars) is 
named. The family still survives there, though impoverished, ^afshikan’s 
son, Mirza Saifu-d-din. Safavi, accepted the title of “^an” under 
Emperor Aurangzeb. (See Maasir-ul-Umara, Pers. text, p. 478, Vol, III). 
The Maasir (printed text) states that on the death of his father, Mirza 
Hasan Safavi, Mirza Safshikan was appointed Faujdar of * Ease * iu Bengal. 
‘ Hasr ’ is evidently a misprint or a misreading for * Jasar * (Jessore). 
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Nizim of Bengal, reached the Emperor, who thereon repeated* his 
previous orders to Prince Parviz ^ and Mahabet Khan. Prince 
Parviz with Mahabet Khan and other officers marched towards 
Bengal and Behar. As the Commander of Shah Jahan’s army, 
drawing the boats towards his side, had fortified the ferries of 
the river Ganges, some delay was caused in the arrival of the 
Imperialists. The Imperialists, with considerable difficulty, col- 
lected thirty flotillas of boats from the zamindars, and under the lat- 
ter’s guidance selecting one ford, succeeded in crossing over. For 
some days, both the armies arrayed themselves in front of each 
other. As the Imperialists numbered 40,000, whilst Shah Jahan’s 
army did not number more than 10,000, the advisers of 
Shah Jaban dissuaded the Prince from offering battle. But 
Rajah Bliim, son of Rana Karan, unlike other advisers, displayed 
rashness, and with the rashness common to Rajputs insisted that 
he would part company, unless they agreed to fight. Prince 
ghah Jahan, of necessity, considered it expedient to humour Bhira’s 
■wishes, despite paucity of troops, and passed orders for fighting. 
Both sides rallying into ranks, commenced to fight. * 

On both sides, the troops rallied into ranks. 

Holding in hand daggers, arrows and spears. 

J Prince Parviz was the second son of Emperor Jahangir, and a great 
favourite with the latter. He imitated his father in everything, “ in dress, 
in quaffing wine, in eating, and in night-keeping ” {Iqbalnamah-uJahangiri, 
Fasc. 3, p. 279), and “ never disobeyed his Imperial father’s wishes.*’ He 
died at the ago of 38 years in the Dakhin, where he was employed in sub- 
jugating the country and in quelling the insurrection of Malik Amber, in 
1036 A.H., that is, in the twenty-first year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession 
to the throne. He rendered also important services to his father, in opposing 
Shah Jahan’s invasion of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and with the help of his 
generalissimo, Mahabet ^an, defeated ghah Jahan at Benares, and obliged 
the latter to abandon Behar, Bengal and Orissa, and to beat a hasty retreat 
to the Dakhin. (See pp. 233, 239, 240, 273, Iqhalnamah'i’JahangiTif Faso 
3, Pers. text, which is a contemporary record), 

* See description of this battle at Benares between the Imperialists under 
Prince Parviz and Mahabet Khan, and §hih Jahin’s troops, in the Iqbalnamah* 
i-Jahangirif a contemporary record, p. 283, Pers. text, ^ah Jahan was 
totally defeated, owing to the rashness of his favourite officer, Rajah Bhim, 
who himself fell fighting, being cut to pieces by the Imperialists. The 
Maaair-ul-Umara states that the battle took place on the side of 
{Nahr*i‘Tmas) in the Suburbs of Benares. 
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’They tramped up to tlie ield for fighting; 

Yea the fire of war blazed up. 

First from both sides, the artillery of the gunners, 
Commenced scattering fire on the hosts. 

Prom the smoke of the gun- waggons of the two forces, 

You might say a pitchy cloud had formed. 

The cannon-balls showered like hail, 

Yea a storm of destruction blew : 

Yea the heads and hands, the breasts and feet of the Com- 
Blew like wind on all sides. [manders. 

From blood, yea on every side a stream fiowed, 

Yea like fish, the bodies of the heroes throbbed. 

On every side showered stone-rending arrows ; 

They passed right through every body that they lodged in. 
Prom swords and spears, breasts were torn to shreds ; 

The corpses of heroes fell on the ground. 

But the Imperialists, like stars. 

Hemmed in on the army of the Prince. 

They surrounded the latter in that battle, 

Yea as the ring encircles the finger. 

From Shah Jahan’s army. Rajah Bhim the valorous, 

Was not cowed down by this slaughter. 

Some of his race who were his comrades, 

Hurled themselves on the enemy’s force. 

They spurred their horses, yea like lions in fight. 

They drew swords, yea like water-dragons. 

By one gallant charge, they broke the enemy’s ranks, 

And swiftly attacked the enemy’s centre. 

Whoever stood in the way of that force, 

They hurled down bis head on the dust. 

But the veteran Imperialists, 

When they saw that suddenly a calamity had come, 

Spurred on their chargers from every side, 

And attacked that elephant-like hero, Bhim. 

They cut up his body with the sword. 

And hurled him down from his steed on the dust. 

Other commanders and officers (of Shah Jahan). 

Could not advance to his (Bhim’s) rescue. 

The gunners, on seeing this crisis, leaving the artillery, 
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fled, and the arsenal was captured by tbe Imperialists. Daria 
Khan and other Afghans and Generals ceasing to fight, decamped. 
The Imperialists, collecting from all sides like a circle formed by 
a pair of compasses, surrounded the Prince, who remained at the 
centre. Save and except the elephants carrying flags and standards, 
and select targeteers who were behind the Prince, and ‘Abdullah 
Khan who stood to his right-hand side at a short distance, not a 
single soul remained. At this moment, an arrow hit the horse 
of the Prince. When ‘Abdullah Khan saw that the Prince would 
not retire from the field, he moved up, and by use of great 
entreaties and exhortations, succeeded in bringing out the Prince 
from the field, and placing before him his own horse, induced the 
Prince to mount it. In short, from the battle-field up to Rohtas, 
the contest did not cease. As at this time, Prince Murad Bakh^i^ 
was born, and long marches could not be made, leaving him to 
the protection of God and appointing Khedmit Parast IQian and 
some other trusty servants to take care of him, Shah Jahan with 
other Princes and adherents slowly marched towards Patna and 
Behar, At the same time, letters were received from people in 
the Dakhin, especially from Malik ‘Ambar* the Abyssinian 

I He WRS the fourth and youngest son of Shah Jahan, whose other sons 
were (1) Dara Shekoh, (2) ^5h ghuja (8) Anrangzeh. — See p. 806, IqhaU 
namah-i- Jahangir Fasc. 3, Pers. text. 

8 He gave no end of trouble to Jahangir. His insurrection is fully 
d.oscribod in the Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangirif a contemporary record, Fasc. 3, 
pp. 234 to 238. The author of the Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangtri pays a high tribute 
to his military genius and generalship, to his administrative capacity and 
vigorous rule in the Dakhin. (See p. 271, Paso 3, Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiru 
Pers. text). He died at the ripe old age of eighty, holding his own against 
the Imperialists to the last. After Malik Ambar the Abyssinian’s death, his 
generalissimo, Yaqut lOian the Abyssinian, together with Malik Amber’s son, 
Fatih Khan, and other officers of Nizam-ul-Mulk, submitted to ^an Jahan, 
Jahangir’s Viceroy or Subadar in the Dakhin, in the twenty-first year of 
Jahangir’s accession. (See p. 280, Fasc. 3, Pers. text, Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri)* 

The Maasir-ul-Umara (Vol. Ill, p. 7), gives some additional facts about 
him. It states that Malik Amber was an Abyssinian slave of the Bijapur 
king, Nizam gfeah. When in 1009 A.H., Queen Ohand Sulfcan or Chand Bibi 
was killed, and the fort of Ahmadnagar fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers, 
and Bahadur Nizam Shih was taken prisoner, and kept in the Gwalior fort, 
Malik Amber and Eajn Mian proclaimed their independence. Malik Amber 
brought to his control the territory extending from the limits of Telingana to 
a point, four hroh from Ahmadnagar and eight kroh from Daulatabad. lu 
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requesting the Prince’s return towards the Dakhin. Shah Jahfin,^ 
after retreat, summoned Darab Khan who, after taking oaths, 
bad been left as Governor of Bengal, in order to join the Prince 
in his march. Darab Khan, owing to bis disloyalty and knavery 
putting a wrong inteipretation on his call, replied that the 
zamindars, surrounding him on all sides, had cut off ways of his 
march, and that, therefore, his egress being difficult, he begged 
to be excused. Shah Jahan losing all hopes of Darab’s arrival, 
and having no body of troops capable of action, was obliged with 
a sorrowful heart, and in an anxious mood, after leaving Darab 
^O^an’s son in charge of Abdullah Khan, to march towards Akbar- 
nagar (Rajmahal). Prom thence carrying all household parapher- 
nalia, which had been left there, Shah Jahan marched back towards 

1010 A.H., close to Nandirah, a battle was fought between Malik Amber and 
Mirza Iraj, son of Abdur Rahim Khau-i-]^auan. Malik Amber was wounded, 
but the ^an-i-^anan, knowing the adversary’s capacity, was glad to arrange 
terms of peace. When Akbar died, and dissensions broke out between 
Emperor Jahangir and his son, Prince Shah Jahan, Malik Amber mobilising 
a large force encroached on Imperial territories. In consequence, during 
Emperor JahangVs reign, the Imperialists were constantly engaged in war- 
fare against Malik Amber, who held out to the last, and died a natural death 
in 1035 A.H. He lies buried in a mausoleum at Daulatabad, between the 
Shrines of §hah Muntajab-ud-din Zarbakhsh and ghah Rajavl Qattal. The 
author of the Maasir-ul- Uinara pays a high tribute to Malik Amber, as a 
general and as a soldier, and also as a leader of men and as an administrator. 
He ruled his dominions vigorously, stamping out all turbulence, weeding out 
all bad characters, maintaitied perfect peace in hia domains, and always 
strove for the well-being and happiness of the subjects he ruled. In the 
village of KharkI (which was subsequently named Aurangabad), he digged 
tanks, laid out public gardens, and built lofty palaces. He was liberal in 
charities, and very just, and very pious. A poet has written about him. 

JU^l^ Jt 

1 From the battle-field of Benares, after defeat. Shah Jnhiin retreated to 
Rohtas (up to which desultory fighting was kept up between the Imperialists 
and ghlh Jahan’s troops), thence marched to Patna and Behar town, and 
thence to Garhi or Teliagarhi fort. Whilst at Garhi, Shah Jahan summoned 
his Governor of Bengal, Darab Khan, to join him, but the latter made excuses, 
whereon ghah Jahan becoming dispirited went to Rajmahal, and retreated 
thenoe to the Dakhin (being hotly pursued by Prince Parviz and Mahubet 
Khan) across Saikar Madarao, Midnipur, Orissa and Telingana« (See 
Iqbalnamah'i’Jahangiri, Faso, 3, pp. 289-340). 

26 
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the Dakhin by the dame route that he had come. Abdullah iO^an, 
on knowing the disloyalty and villainy of Darab slew 

the latter’s grbwn-up son, and satisfied his grudge. Although 
gJiah Jahan sent orders to prevent the son being killed, these had 
no effect. When the news of Shah Jahan’s retreat from Bengal 
to the Dakhin reached the Emperor, the latter ordered that 
Mu^ala? Kban should quickly go to Prince Parviz, who had 
gone to Bengal in pursuit of Shah Jahan, and taking up the office of 
Bazawal (Superintendent of Revenue), should send the Prince with 
other leading noblemen to the Dakhin. Consequently, Prince 
Parviz left for the Dakhin, entrusting the Subab of Bengal 
to the Jagir of Mahabet !^an and his son I^anahzad Elian. 

0 

THE ASSIGNMENT OP BENGAL IN JAGiB TO 
MAHABET lOEAN i AND HIS SON. 

When the Subah of Bengal was assigned, in the shape of 
JagiTy to Nawab Mahabet Khan and his son Khanahzad Kfean, 

i Mahabet Oan distinguished himself under Emperor Jahangir in the 
long war carried on in the Dakhin. He was early attached by the Emperor 
to Prince Parviz, as ataliq and generalissimo, when the Prince was sent to the 
Dakhin to quell the insurrection there. Where Prince Shah Jahan sabse- 
queutly rebelled against his father (Emperor Jahangir), and marching out 
from the Dakhin across Talingana invaded Onssa and over-ran Bengal and 
Behar, the Emperor ordered Mahabet along with Prince Parviz to oppose 

Shah Jahan’s progress. In this, Mahabet ^an (along with Prince Parviz) 
oouipletely succeeded, inflicted a crushing defeat on Shah Jahan on the battle- 
field of Benares, and compelled the latter to beat a hasty retreat across 
Behar, Bengal and Orissa into the Dakhin. For this signal military service, 
Mahabet Khan received from Prince Parviz (no doubt, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Emperor) Bengal in jagir, HiS head was soon turned, and he failed 
to send to the Emperor the war-elephants taken by him in Bengal, and also 
failed to remit the Imperial revenue from Bengal. For this, the Emperor 
summoned him to his presence for chastisement, when Mahabet Kban adopted 
the extraordinary and impudent step of getting at the person of the Emperor, 
and placing the latter for some time under surveillance— from which at 
length the Emperor was rescued by the bold stratagem of his Queen, Nur 
Jahan Begam. Mahabet was then sent away in disgrace to Thata, whence he 
went to Gujrat, and joined the rebel Prince, Shah Jahan. (See pp. 228, 288, 
285, 238, 239, 244, 245, 248, 252, 263, 254, 265, 266, 267, 258, 269, 260, 261, 
262, 263, 276, 277, Paso. 3, Pers, text Iqbalnamah-uJahangiri, a contemporary 
record, and also Maaair-ul-Umara, p. 385, Yol. III). 
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they, parting company with Prince Parviz, marched to Bengal, 
And orders were given to the zamindars of that country to cease 
impeding Darah Shan, and to allow liim to come. Darab Shan, 
without any impediment, came to Mahabet Shan. But when the 
news of Dai-ab’s coming to Mahabet Shan reached the Emperor, 
the latter sent an order to Mahabet Shan to the following effect : 
“What expediency dost thou see in sparing that villain ? It behoves 
you, instantly on reading this, to send the head of that mischievous 
rebel to the Imperial presence.” Mahabet Shan, carrying out the 
Emperor’s order, beheaded Darab Shan, and sent the latter’s head 
to the Emperor. And as Mahabet Shan liad not sent to the 
Emperor the elephants that he had captured in Bengal, and had 
defaulted in payment of a large amount of the Imperial Revenue, 
the Emperor passed orders to the effect that ‘Arab Dast Ghaib^ 
should go to Mahabet Shan, confiscate the elephants and send 
them to the Emperor, and tell Mahabet Shan, that if he got proper 
accounts, he should submit them personally to the Emperor, and 
pay up ail Revenue arrears to the Imperial exchequer. Mahabet 
Khan first sent the elephants to the Emperor, and subsequently 
after appointing his son Shanahzad Shan to be Subadar of 
Bengal, set out to meet the Emperor with four or five thousand 


From the Jfaastr-wMJmara (p. 385, Vol. Ill), the followinfc additional 
facts about Mahabet ]^an are gleaned. His real name was Zamanah Beg, 
his father’s name being Ghlwar Beg Kabuli. He was a Bazavi Sayyid. 
^Iwar Beg came from Shiraz to Kabul, and thence to India, and entered 
Akbar’s service, and distinguished himself in the battle of 0]^itor. Zamanah 
Beg, in youth, entered Prince Salim’s service as an ahadij and soon was 
advanced to the office of BakhshI under the Prince. In the beginning of 
Jahangir’s reign, Zamanah Beg was appointed to be commander of three 
thousand, and received the title of Mahabet Khnn, He wag deputed to serve 
with Prince §hah Jahan in the Dakhin, and in the 12th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, was appointed §ubadar of Kabul. In the l7th year, dissensions broke 
out between Emperor Jahangir and Prince Jahan, and Mahabet Khan 

was reoalled from Kabul. When Sj^ah Jahan ascended the throne, he ad- 
vanced Mahabet Khan to the rank of Haft hazan^ and conferred on him the 
title of “ ^an-i-]^anan Sipasalar,” and appointed him Subadar of Ajmir, and 
next, $ubadar of the Dakhin. He died in 1044 A.H. 

1 He appears to have been employed by Emperor Jahangir on similar 
missions with reference to other refractory princes and officers, such as Hoshang, 
sou of Prince Danyal, and Abdur Bahim ^an-i-^anan and Mahabet Khan. 
(See p. 244, Jqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri Pers. text, Faso. 3, and also Maa8%r»ul^ 
Umaraf p, 392, Vol. 3). 
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blood-tliirsfcy Rajput cavalry, and resolved inwardly that in case 
any harm or injury were attempted against his honour, property 
or life, he with his family and children would be piepared to face 
martyrdom. When news of his arrival reached the Emperor, order 
was passed that he would not be granted an audience, so long as 
he did not pay up the Revenue arrears to the Imperial Exchequer, 
and so long as he did not redress by exercise of justice the public 
grievances against him. Afterwards summoning to his presence 
Barkhurdar. son of Khwaja^ Nak§hbandi, to whom Mahabet Khan, 
without* the Emperor’s approval, had betrothed his daughter, the 
Emperor had him disgracefully whipped and thrown into prison, 
with his neck bound and head bare. In the morning, Mahabet 
Khan rode out with his cavalry, and without making obeisance to 
the Emperor, in an insolent and daring manner broke open the 
door ot the Emperor’s Private Chamber,^ entered it with four 
hundred or five hundred Rajputs, saluted the Emperor in hunting 
and travelling suit, and marched back towards his own residence.^ 

1 In p. 253, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahanglrif “ Khwajah ‘Umar 
Nakshbandi.” 

8 In the printed text, the words occur “ which is 

obviously a mistake. The words should be “ * (See 

p. 253, Faso. 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahanglri), 

8 In the printed Persian text, there is a mistake : the word “ 

(see p. 266, Fasc. 3, Iqhalnamdh) is misprinted in the Riyaz as 
The Ghnsalkhana or ‘ Bathing Room' was a luxury in Mnghal days; it was 
fitted up elegantly with cooling apparatns and on sultry days, the Mughal 
Emperors and the Mughal Omara passed much time in it, transacting bus- 
iness. Thus, ‘ ^usaiyiana’ gradually came to signify a ‘Private Chamber, 
or a ‘ khnskhana.* 

^ The author of the Riyaz has borrowed the account from the Iqhalnamah- 
i^Jahangtri (see pp. 266-257, Fasc. 3), but in his attempt to condense it, he has 
rendered his account slip-shod and confused. The author of the Iqhalnamah- 
i’Jahangtrif named' Mu’tamid Khan, was Jahangir's Bakhshi at the time, and 
was an eye-witness of what occurred. From the account that he gives, it 
appears that the Emperor was returning at the time to Hindustan from 
Kabul, that he had his camp pitched on the brinks of the river Bihat (or 
Jhelam), thf>t he was alone there with some courtiers, such as ’Arab Dast 
Ghaib, .Mir Mansur BadakhshI, Jawaher ^nn the Eunuch, Firuz Khan. 
Khidmat Khiin the Eunuch, Baland ^in, Khedmat Parst ]^an, Fasih Khan, 
and three or four others, that all the rest of the Imperial officers and atten- 
dants including Asif ^ke Prime Minister, had left, and oroased over to 

the eastern banks of the river. Seizing, therefore, this opportunity, Mahabe 
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Tn short; as the Imperial army had gone towards Thatah, Mahahet 
Khan was ordered to join it there. In the meantime, Prince Parviz 
died. As Sharif Khan^ had entrenched himself in the fort 
Thatah, Shah Jalian’s army marched back to the Dakhin. Mahabet 
Khan after reaching Thatah sent letters to Shah Jahan, avowing 
his loyalty, and Shah Jahan being conciliated, Mahabet Khan 
entered the former’s service. In consequence, the §ubah of Bengal 
was transferred from Khanahzad Khan, son of Mahabet Khan, to 
Mnkkaram lOian,^ son of Muazzam Khan, and the Province of 

leaving some Rajput troops to guard the bridge, marched up to the 
Imperial tent with a large number of Rajpnt cavalry. At the time, the 
Emperor was reposing in the ^as^ana. Mahabet Khan fearlessly broke 
open the door, and entered it with about 500 Rajput cavalry, and paid 
obeisance to the Emperor. The Emperor coming out of the tent, seated 
himself on the Imperial Palanquin, which had lain in front of the tent* 
Mahabet Khan came quite close to the palanquin, and addressed the Emperor 
as follows : “Fearing that through the vindictiveness and malice of Asif 
Khan. I should be disgraced, tortured and killed, I have dared to take this 
daring step of personally throwing myself on the Imperial protection. Sire» 
if I deserve to be killed and punished, kill and punish me in your Imperial 
presence** (p. 266, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah). In the meantime, Mahabet Khan*s 
Rajput cavalry surrounded the Imperial tent from all sides. Then Mahabet 
Khan told the Emperor that that was the usual time for the Emperor to go 
out hunting, and asked the Emperor to mount a horse. The Emperor mount- 
ed a horse, and went out some distance and then leaving the horse mounted 
an elephant. Mahabet ^an in hunting dress accompanied the Emperor and 
led the latter to his own camp. Finding that Nur Jahan Begam had been 
left behind, he led back the Emperor to the Imperial tent, but in the mean- 
time Nur Jahan had gone across the river and had joined her brother, Asif 
Khan and was busy concerting measures to rescue the Emperor. After some 
days, by adoption of an ingenious and a bold stratagem — when the efforts of 
all the Imperial officers had failed— Nur Jahan succeeded in rescuing her 
Royal Consort, and in banishing Mahabet Khan, who was sent in disgrace 
to Thatah. (See p. 276, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah Jahangir i) Mahabet Khan 
subsequently joined ^ah Jahan in the Dakhin. 

1 In the Iqbalnamahy “ gharlfu-l-Mulk” it appears that Prince Shih 
Jahan had gone from the Dakhin to invade the province of Thatah. Then 
gharifu-l-Mulk, on behalf of Prince Shahriyur, held the Fort of Thatah with 
4,000 cavalry and 10,0u0 infantry. On hearing the nows, the Emperor 
Jahangir sent an Imperial army to repel ^ah Jahan’s invasion, and Mahabet 
Khan was sent on the same errand, Shah Jahan was obliged to raise the 
siege, and to march back to the Dakhin vid Gujrat. (See Iqbalnamah and also 
Maafiir-ul~Umara, Pers. text, Faso, 3, pp. 281-282). 

2 Mukkaram ^an was a son of ghaikh Bayassid Muajsjjam Khan, grand- 
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Patna was entrusted to Mirza Rustam SafaviJ It is said that on 
the day the patent transferring the ^ubahdari of Bengal from 
Sh&nahzad Khan to Nawab Mukarram Khan was drawn up at 
ShahJahanabad (Delhi), Shah Neamatullah* Firuzpuri composing 
a Qasidah (an Ode) in praise of Khanahzad Khan, transmitted 
it to the latter, and in this Qasidah, there was one line which 
was indicative of Ebanabzad's supercession, and that line was 
this : — 

(iffj — iJ j jJ jjm 

Translation : 

I am in love with thee, 0 budding rose, like a nightingale, 

Thy cypress, however, is a new spring and a sight to others. 

When Khanahzad Khan perused the above lines, he antici- 
pated his supercession, and made preparations to pack up. And 
after one month the Imperial order of recall was received by 
him, 

son of Shai^ Salim Ohishti of Fatihpur Sikri. Jahangir conferred on 
Bayazid the title of MuRsjzam Ktan and made him l^ubadar of Delhi. Muaz^am 
Khan’s son, Mukkaram Khan, was a son-in-law of Islam I, Jahangir’s 
Viceroy in Bengal, and rendered important services under the latter. He 
conquered Kuch Hajo (a portion of Kuch Behar) and captured its zemindar 
or Rajah, Parichat {Pad§hahnamah 11, 64), and for some time remained aiS 
Governor of Kuch Hajo. Later, he was appointed Governor of Orissa, and 
conquered Khurdah (South Orissa) and annexed it to the Delhi Empire. In 
the sixteenth year, he came to court, and was made Subadar of Delhi, In 
the 2l8t year, he was sent to Bengal as Governor in the place of Khanahzad 
KhSn. Mahabet Khan’s son. (See pp. 286, 287, 291, Ease. 3, Iqhalnamah-i- 
Jahangiriy and also Maasir-uUUmara), A gale upset his boat, and he was 
drowned in the river with all his companions. 

I See n. ante. 

The author of the Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangtri mentions that Mirza Rustam 
Safavi was appointed by Jahangir Subadar of Vilayet-i-Behar and Patna, in 
the 2lBt year of the Emperor’s reign. (See p. 280, Faso. 8, Pers. text, 
l^alnamah-i-JaAangtriy and also Maaair-uUUmara). 

s Later on in the text, he is described as a Saint, in whom Prince Shah 
8huji had great faith. 
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NEZIMAT OF NAWAB MUKEABAM ESIN. 

In the 2l8t year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 
1030 A.H., Mukkaram Khan was appointed to the Nezamat of tho 
Sabah of Bengal. Many months had not elapsed, when by chance, 
an Imperial firman came to his address. The Khan in order to 
receive it, advanced.^ As the time for afternoon prayer had arrived* 
he ordered his servants to moor his boat towards the bank, so that 
he might turn to business, after finishing prayer. The boatmen 
attempted to take the barge towards the bank. At this time, a 
■strong wind blew, and sent the boat adrift. A severe gale coupled 
with a storm- wave, caused the boat to sink. Mukkaram Khan 
with his companions and associates was drowned, and not a single 
Bran escaped.* 


NEZAMAT OP NAWAB FIDll lOAN.* 

When news of Mukkram Khan being drowned reached 
the Emperor in the 22nd year of the Emperor’s accession 

t This incident illustrates the solemn personality of the * Great Mughal ’ 
in those days, and the ceremonial homage paid him by his officers. The 
practice of advancing sev^eral miles to receive imperial orders and firmans^ 
existed throughout the Mughal regime. 

* See similar account in Iqhalnamah-i-Jahanglri^ Faso. 8, Pers text 
p. 287. ' ’ 

8 “ Fidai Khan ” and “ Jan Nisar j^an’* or “Janbaz Khan” were his 
titles, his name being Mirza Hedaitullah. He should not be confounded with 
Mir Zarif who also received the title of “ Fidai Khan.” When Mir Zarif 
received this title of Fidai ^an, Mirza Hedaitullah who held the same title 
from before, received the new title of Jan Nisar ^an ” from Shah Jahan the 
Emperor. In the beginning, iu the reign of Emperor Jahangir, Mirza Hedait- 
ullah was “ Mir Bahr4-Nawarah** or Admiral of the Imperal Fleet, and being 
patronised by Mahabet ]^an, he advanced rapidly in influence. In the quarrel 
between MShabet Oan and Emperor Jahangir, he took sides with his 
patron, Mihabet Khan, and subsequently fled to Eohtag. On return in the 22nd 
year of Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed Viceroy of Bengal, in snooession to 
Mukkaram Khan, who had been drowned, the arrangement entered into being 
that he should yearly remit from Bengal, in the shape of presents, five Zacs for the 
Emperor and five lacs of rupees for the Empress Nur Jahan (no doubt, over and 
above the annual Imperial revenues). In Shah Jahan’s reign, he was recalled 
from Bengal and received Jaunpur in Uyul (or jagir) and subsequently was ap- 
pointed Faujdar of Gorakpur* He then helped Abdullah Khin, Governor of 
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corresponding to i036 A.H., Nawab Pidai Kb&n was appointed 
Viceroy of the §ubah of Bengal. Since at that period, besides rare 
silkstuffs of this country, and elephants and aloes-wood and amber- 
gi-is and other presents and gifts, no specie used to be presented to 
the Emperor, at this time, contraiy to the former practice, it was 
settled that every year five lacs of rupees as present to the Emperor 
and five lacs of rupees as present to Nur Jahau Begam — in all 
ten lacs of rupees should be remitted to the Imperial Exchequer.^ 
When on the 27 th * of the month of Safar 1037 A.H., Emperor 
Nuruddiii Muhammad Jahangir, whilst returning from Kashmir, 
died at Rajor, his son Abul Muzzafar Shahabuddin Shah Jahan 
(who was then in the Dakhin) marched out, and through the 
noble exertions of A?af Jah Asaf (after destroying and 

extirpating his brothers) ascended the Imperial throne at Delhi. 
Tlien the Subah of Bengal was transferred from Fidai Khan to 
Qasim Khan, 

Behnr, in the conquest of Bhojpur or Ujjain. (See Maasir-uUUmaraj p. 12, 
Vol. 3). 

1 This Fiscal Provincial Contract under Fidai Khan is also noted in the 
Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangtrii Fasc. 3, Pers. text, p. 291. 

* In the Iqhalnamah, “ 28th Safar (Sunday) Emperor Jahangir died in the 
22nd year of his reign, whilst returning from Kashmir towards Lahore.” He 
was buried at Lahore in a garden which had been laid out by his beloved 
Consort, the Empress NQr Jahan. (See Iqbalnamah, Fasc. 3, p. 294). 

^ His titles were “A^if Khan A?if Jah,” his name being Mirza Abnl 
Hasan. He was a son of Htamad-n-daiflah, and the eldest brother of the 
Empress Nur Jahan Regam, and he was father of Arjumund Banu Begam alias 
Mumtaz Mahal, the beloved <^on6ortof Emperor Shah Jahan, (whose memory is 
enshrined in marble by the Taj at Agra). In the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
be was appointed to the Man?ab of Shash hazariy and subsequently raised to a 
haft hazari, and was also appointed §ubadar of the Panjab, and Vakil or Prime 
Minister. In 1037 A.H. when Jahangir on return from Kashmir died on the 
way near Rajor, Nur Jahan (who espoused the cause of Prince Shahriyar) 
wanted to imprison A§if ]^an (who espoused Prince Shah Jahan’s cause), 
but A?if Khan could not be seized or brought back. Asif ^an sent a swift 
runner, named Benaresi, a Hindu, to §hah Jahan who was then in Gujral. 
Shah Jahan quickly marched out to Agra, where he was installed as 
Emperor, whilst ghahriyar and other princes were soon imprisoned and 
made away with. On his accession, SJiah Jahan gave A^if Khan the 
title of “ Eminn-d-daulah, and made him a “ Nah hazari. ” He 
tiied at Lahore in 1051 A.H. is a chronogram 

which yields the above date. (See Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 151, Vol. I). 
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NEZAMAT OF NAWAB QASIM OCAN.t 

When Qasim succeeded to the Nezamat of Bengal, like 

his predecessors in office, he devoted himself to the affairs of 

I It is strange that the Biydz should give such a meagre account of 
the Administration of Nawab Qasim ^an, the first Bengal Viceroy appointed 
by Emperor Shah Jahan. Yet this Administration • is peculiarly interesting 
and significant from the modern stand -point, as the chronicle of this adminis- 
tration contains, for the first time, a reference to a conflict (no doubt, then un- 
important) between the Christian European merchants in Bengal and the 
Musalman Viceroys of Bengal. To supplement the account of this Musalman 
Viceroy with some additional facts gleaned from the Maasir-ul" Umara, would 
therefore be interesting. 

Qasim Khan was a son of Mir Murad of Juain (in the Vilayet of Baihaq). 
Mir Murad was a leading Sayyid of that place, whence he migrated into the 
Bakhin. He was brave and a capital archer, and was engaged by Emperor 
Akbar to train up Prince Khurram. He was subsequently appointed BakshI 
of Lahore, in the 46th year of Akbar’s reign. His son, “Qasim (this 

was evidently his title, his actual name is not given in the Maasir) was a 
man of culture and literary habits. Under Islam ^5n Ohishti Paruqi 
(Jahangir’s Bengal Viceroy), Qasim ^an served as Khazanohi or Treasurer- 
General of Bengal. Islam ^an took particular interest in training him up. 
Some timea fter, Qasim Oan was lucky in getting married to Manijah Begam, 
sister of the Empress Nur Jahan. This matrimonial alliance was a turning 
point in Qasim Khan’s fortune; he was soon advanced in rank and dignity. 
The witty courtiers of the time called him “ Qasim I^an Manijah.” He soon 
became an associate of the Emperor Jahangir. Towards the end of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was appointed Subudar (or Viceroy) of Agra. In the first year of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, the Emperor fShah Jahiin) raised him to the Man$ab of 
Panjhazuri, and appointed him Subadar (Viceroy) of Bengal, in place of 
Fidai Khan. During his stay in Bengal (during Jahangir’s reign), Shah 
Jahan had become personally apprised of the excesses practiced by the 
Christians (Portuguese, obviously) resident in the Port of Hughli. For in- 
stance, Shah Jahan had come to know that these often took unauthorised leases 
of adjoining pargannaSy oppressed the tenantry of those pargannas, and some- 
times by tempting offers, converted them to Chriatinnity, and even sent them 
to Farang (or Europe). Further these Christians (Portuguese, obviously) 
carried on similar malpractices even in pargannas, with which they had no 
connection. Further, these Christians, under the pretext of carrying on 
trading transactions, had in the beginning established some ware-houses 
which they had gradually and clandestinely, by bribing local oflScers, converted 
into large fortified buildings. In consequence, the bulk of the trade which had 
fpund its way, hitherto, to the old Imperial emporium at Satgaon, was 
diverted to the new port of Hughli. In consideration of the above circum- 
stances, the Emperor ^ah Jahan, whilst sending Qnsim Khan to Bengal 

27 
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administration, and to the putting down of distni^banoOs. In the 
sixth year of Shah Jahau’s accession, he marched against the 
Ohristians and Portngnese who had become insolent in the port of 
finghli, and after fighting expelled and defeated them. As a 
reward for this service, he received favours from the Emperor,, 
bnt he BoOn aften died. 

NEZAMAT OF NAWAB ‘AZAM EffAN. 

After this, Nawab ‘Azam !^an ^ was appointed to the 
Nezdmat of Bengal. As he could not properly discharge the 

as his Viceroy, gave the latter instructions to expel the foreign Christian 
(Portuguese) traders from the port of Hughli. Accordingly, in the 4th year of 
gl^&h Jahan’s reign, Qasitn ^an sent his son *lnaitull&h ^in in com* 
pany of Allahyar ^an and other officers to Hughli, and he sent also by the 
sea-route vid Chittagong another company of troops on a fleet of vessels 
from the Imperial Nawarah or Fleet stationed in Daooa, so that the 
Portuguese might not escape by water, giving out at the same time 
that the expedition had as its objective Hijli. These besieged Hughli, 
and, after the flghting was protracted to three months and a half, 
succeeded in storming it, and in expelling the Christian (Portuguese) traders 
from it. 2, OCX) Christians were killed in the fighting, 4,400 were taken 
prisoners, and 10,000 Indian captives that were in the hands of the Portuguese 
were released, and 1,000 Musalman soldiers got killed in the flghting. Three, 
days after this victory (in 1041 A.H.}Qasim ^an died of disease. He built the 
Cathedral Mosque at Agra in Angnh Khin bazaar, (See p. 78, Vol. 3, Maasir- 
1^-Umarah 

1 A’zim KhSn*B real name was Mir Muhammad Baqir, his titles being 
** Iradat Khan,** and subsequently “ A’zim Khan.** He was a Sayyid of Sava 
which is in ’Iraq. Ou arrival in India, he was appointed Faujdar of Sialkot 
and Gujrat, through the interest taken in him by Afif ^an Mirza Ja’far, irhti 
married to him his daughter. Then he was presented to Emperor Jahangir, 
who gave him (on the recommendation of Eminu>d-daulah A^if ]^in) a good 
Man^ab and the office of Imperial Khansaman, In the 15th year of Jahan^r*s 
reign, he was appointed Subadar (Governor) of Kashmir and next Mir Bal^shi 
under the Emperor directly. On Jahan’s acoession to the throne, 

Jahan raised him to the rank of Panjhanari, and also to the office of vizier of 
the Supreme Dlwan. In the second year of Sfeah Jahan*s reign, he was set to 
reform the Revenue Administration of the Provinces in the Dakhin. In the third 
year, he received the title of “ A*zam £han,**and was employed by the Empeiy 
or for obastising ^an Jahan Lodi and for the conquest of.theHizam gbihi 
kingdom in the Dakhin. Though he succeeded in dispersing ]^an J«lian*8 
force, and though he stormed the fort of Dharwar, his services in the Bakbin 
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duties of a Goyemor, the work of administration fell iuto opiilii^ 
sion. The Assamese, making an incursion, invaded and ravaged 
many of the pargannahs within the Imperial domains, and akuig 
with much riches and effects captured and carried away ‘Ahdixii 
Salam,^ who had gone on an expedition to Gauhati with 1,000 
Cavalry and numerous infantry. When this news reached the 
Emperor, the latter superseded Shan, and appointed Isl&m 

Khan, who had much experience in the work of administration 
and was one of the principal ^Omard> of Jahangir, to the office of 
Subadir of Bengal. 

RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM 

When Hawab Islam Khan was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
as he was an experienced and a sagacious ruler, on his arrival in 
did not satisfy the Emperor, who sent him to Bengal as Viceroy, in suooession 
to Q&sim who died in the 6th year of Shih Jahan’s reign. He oontinn- 
od in Bengal as Viceroy for three years only, and in the 6th year was trans- 
ferred to Allahabad, and subsequently to Gujrat, and lastly to Jaunpur, where 
he was Hector of the Jaunpur University, and died in 1069 A.H., in his 76th 
year, and was buried in a garden which he had laid out on the banks of the 
Jaunpur river. His daughter was married to Prince ghih ghnja (after 
the latter had lost his first wife, a daughter of HIrza Bustam Safavl). Be 
possessed many good qualities, and was very strict in auditing the accounts 
of 'Amils (Colleotors of Bevenue). (See Maasir^ul-Umara^ p. 174, Vol. I). 

1 This ‘Abdus Salam would seem to be the Abdus Salam (son of Mua;^am 
^an, gubadar of Delhi) who opportunely reinforced Shnjait Khan at the 
deoisive battle near Dhaka (Dacca) with the Afghan leader Osman Lohanl. 
He would seem, therefore, to have been a brother of Mukkaram S^an (an- 
other son of Mua^i^am ]^an) who was Governor of Bengal and who was con- 
queror of Koch Hajo (or Kuch Behar) and Khurdah. * Abdus Salam at the 
iisae would seem to have been Governor of Knch Hajo. in snooession to hiS 
brother Mukkaram K^an, and to have invaded Assam. (See n. onto). 
The AUmgirnamah (p. 680, Faso. VII, Pers. text) calls him **ihaij|^ 
Abdus Salam,*’ and states that towards the early part of ghah Jahin’s reign, 
he waa * Kanidar * of ‘ H«jo* (that is, Knch Hajo, or western part of Kaoh 
Behar), anid that at Gauhati he together with many others was captured by 
the Assamese, and that, to chastise the Assamese, an expedition to Aesem 
ameehortly after (during the Vioeroyalty of Islim U Kir Abdns 
Salam) sent out under omnmand of Siadat j^an (Isl&m Khin’s brother), but 
thaiti^ expeffition reached only Kajal (which is on the frontier of Assam}, 
awl did not resnlt in any decisive issue, as Islam Khan was shortly alter 
jvoaBsd by the Emperor to assume the office of Imperial Vm$r nt Delhi. 
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the ^ubah, he vigoroasly set himself to the work of administrii* 
tiom He organised a punitive expedition against the refractory 
Assamese, and also planned to conquer Kuch Behar and Assam. 
Marching towards those tracts and fighting many battles, he 
chastised those wicked tribes, recovered the Imperial mahaU which 
had been over-run by the latter, and marched against Kuch Behar. 
After much fightings, he stormed numerous forts, and then extir- 
pated the refractory Assamese. At this juncture, Islam Khan^ was 
recalled by §hah Jahan, for the purpose of being installed in the 
office of Vazir. And order was sent to Nawab Saif Khan^ to the 

Islim TCh An Mashadz ; his actual name was Mir Abdus Salam, and his 
titles were ‘‘Ikhti^a? ^an** and subsequently “ Islam Khan.” He should 
not be confounded with “ Islam ^an Ohishti Paruqi,” whose real name was 
Shaikh *Alau-d-dm, and who was Viceroy of Bengal, under Emperor Jahangir. 

Mir Abdus Salam was in the beginning a Munshl or Secretary of Prince 
Shih Jahan. In 1080 A.H. (during Jahangir's reign), he was VakiUi-Darhdr 
or Prince Shah Jahan's Political Agent at the Imperial Court ( Shah Jahan 
being engaged at the time in affairs connected with the Dakhin), and at the 
same time received the title of ” I^tifa? Khan,” When dissensions broke 
out between ^ah Jahan and Emperor Jahangir, Mir Abdus Salam joined 
gJlih Jahan. On Sljah Jahan’s accession to the throne, he raised Mir Abdus 
Salam to the rank of Chahdrhazdri, bestowed on him the title of Islam 
^in,” and appointed him Ba^shl and subsequently Governor of Gujratt 
with command of Five Thousand. In the 8th year, on the recall of A’sam 
^an (the Bengal Viceroy), Mir Abdus Salam alias Islam Klhan Mashadi was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal. In the 11th year of Shah Jahan’s accession, 
he achieved several notable triumphs, vis., (1) the chastisement of the 
Assamese, (2) capture of the son-in-law of the Assam Bajah, (3) capture of 
fifteen Assam forts, (4) capture of Srighat and Mando, (5) successful establisdi- 
meat of Imperial military out-posts or Thanas in all th& mahals of Koch Hajo 
(the western portion of Kuch Behar), (6) capture of 500 Koch war-vessels. 
Maoik Bai, brother of the Bajah of Arrakan, also at this time came to Dhaka 
(Daooa) and took refuge with Isldm ]^an. In the 13th year (in the text, cor- 
rectly, 11th year), Islam ^an was called back by Shah Jahan from Bengal, 
and installed in the office of Imperial Vasir, He was subsequently appointed 
Viceroy of the Dakhin, where he died at Aurangabad in the 21st year of Shah 
Jah&n’s reign, in 1057 A.H. He was buried in a mausoleum at Aurangabad. 
He was a learned scholar, a brave general and a sagacious administiutor. (See 
Kaosir-uMTmara, p. 162, Vol. I). 

> Sail K^an Mirza $afi was a son of Amanat Khan. He mariied Malik&h 
B&na, sister of Empress Mumtaz Mahal, and a daughter of A^if Khkn Emlnu- 
d*daulah, and was thus closely connected with Emperor Shah Jahan, by mar- 
riage. He first became Dlwan of the Snbah of Gujrat, and for his victory 
over .Abdullah ghau under daring ciroumstaaoes, was appointed l^ubadar of 
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effect tliat the Nizamatof Bengal was assigned to I^rince Maham* 
mad Shtij‘a, and that until the latter’s arrival, he should, as Prince’s 
Deputy, carry on the work of Bengal administration. As Islatn 
Ehan, in the very midst of fighting, had to march back to the 
Imperial presence, the work of Assam conquest was left incomplete^ 
and his departure was a signal for fresh disturbances amongst 
the Assamese. This happened towards the end of the 11th year 
of Shah Jaban’s reign. 

o r 

EXILE OF PRINCE MUHAMMAD SHUJ‘A. 

In the 12th year of Shah Jahan’s reign. Prince Mohammad 
Shuj*a * arrived in Bengal, and made Akbarnagar or Eajmahal the 

Gnjrat, and also received the title of ** Saif Khan.** He was snbseqaently 
appointed by Emperor Shah Jahan to be Governor of Behar (where at Patna 
he bnilt several lofty pnblio edifices), [^aflabad town, near Jamalpur in 
Monghyr, I guess, was built by him, and is named so after him. There is 
still a place in it called “ §afi Sarai ** or ** Safi*a inn.** If my memory serves 
me aright, I found a big well in Monghyr town near the Club, which bears 
an inscription to show that it was built by Saif Khan]. In the 6th year of 
ShSh Jahan’s reign, he became Governor of Allahabad ; in the 8th year, he 
was selected as Governor of Gujrat, and next appointed Commandant of 
Agra. In the 12th year, when Islam ^an Mashadi was summoned back 
from Bengal to Delhi, to assume charge of the portfolio of Imperial Vazarat, 
Bengal was assigned to Prince §hah ghuj*a. As the Prince was at the time 
away at Kabul, Saif Oan received orders to administer Bengal on behalf of 
the Prince, daring his absence. In the 13th year of ^ah Jahan’s reign (in 
1040 A.H.) Saif ]^au Mirza $afi died in Bengal, and his wife Malikah Bind 
died the following year. (See Maasir-ul-TJmaray p. 416, Vol. II). 

I Prince Shah Shnj^a was the second son of Emperor §b&h Jahan, whose 
other sons were (1) Dira fib^hoh, (2) Anrangzeb, and (8) Murad, ghih Shnj*a 
was married to a daughter of Mirza Rustam ^afavi, and snbsequently (on the 
death of his first wife) to a daughter of Nawab *Azam Khan (a former Bengal 
Viceroy), fihah Shuj^a, on appointment to Bengal, temporarily removed the 
Viceregal Capital from Dacca to Rajmahal. He twice ruled over Bengal, 
that is, once for eight years, and again (after a break of two years) for 
another eight years. §h^h ghnj'a’s rule over Bengal was marked by the intro*; 
dnction of financial reforms and by the growth of revenue. About 1Q58 
A.O. he prepared a new rent-roll of Bengal, which showed 84 Sarkara and 
1,360 mahajs, and a total revenue on KhaUa and Jagir lands of Rs. 18,116,907. 
exolusive of ahwals'* (See Blochmann*s Contr. to history of Bengi^ and the 
Pad^hnamah). fihah ghnj'a was a lover of arohiteoture, anid he bnilt 
numerous marble edifices in Rajmahal, Monghyr and Daopa* Heajao 
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Bent of his Govemment, and adorned it with grand and hand- 
some edifices. The Prince deputed to Jahangivnagarpr Dacca his 
Deputy and father*in-law, Nawab ^Aeam Khan.^ The affairs of 
administration which had fallen into confusion by the deparinre 
of Islftm £b&n, received now fresh eolat. For a period of eight 
years, the Prince devoted himself to the work of administra- 
tion, In the 20th year t of Shah Jahan’s reign, the Prince was 
recalled to the Imperial presence, and Nawab ^Itaqad Shan was 
appointed to the Nizamat of the Shbah of this country. 

o 

NIZAMAT OP NAWAB ‘ITAQiD OCIN. 

When Nawab ‘Itaqad ^an * being appointed to the Nizamat 
of Bengal arrived in this country, he ruled over Bengal for two 

extended his Bengal Satrapy by incorporating therein Sarkars Monghyr and 
Bebar (see Alamgirnamah)^ bat shortly after he received a check in hjs 
ppward career by coming in collision with his clever brother, Aurang^eb, and 
at leegth Bed to Amkan where he perished, 
i See n., ante. 

M ;In the text is evidently a misprint for 

'Itaqad Khin Mirza gj[ia>pur was a son of 1tamd>n-daiilah, and a 
brother of Afif Khin Mirza Abnl Hasan, and therefore, a brother also of 
Bmpress N&r Jahan (Maas%r*uUUinar<if p. 180, Pers. text, Vol. I., Faso. 11). 

Professer Bloohmann’s list (p. 611, Ain, Tr., Tol. I), does not give his name. 
In the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed Governor of Kashmir, 
and continued there for a long period. He was also raised by Smperor 
Jabangir to a command of five thousand. In the 5th year of ghah Jahtn’s 
reign, he was recalled from Kashmir. In the 16th year, he was appointed 
Governor of Behar, and whilst there, in the 17th year, he organised and 
despatched an expedition to Palann <Palamow) under Zabardast ^in, and 
defeated its zemindar or Bajah, named Partab, who submitted to the 
Bmperor, and agreed to pay an annual tribute of one lac of rupees. In the 
80th year of 6b5h Jahfin’s reign, when Prince gh^h ghnj'a was recalled 
from Bengal, 'Itaqld JS^an in addition to his Governorship of Behar Wae 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal, where he continued for two years. In the 23rd 
year of ghfth Jahin’s reign (1060 A.H.) *ltaqkd Kh&n died at Agra. He was 
a man of great refinement and culture, and his aesthetic tastes led him to 
be one of the founders of a new and elegant style of architecture. He built 
a splendid palace on a new and improved design at Agra. 

in Alamgimamak (p. Ill) 'Itaqid ]^in is mentioned as a son of Bminu- 
d-<ioiilsli Afif ^in. (Bee Memir^vi^Umarat Yol. I, Fasc. 2, Pers. text, p^ 13Q), 
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jeam In the 22nd y^r of Jab§n’a reign, was ettperseded'^ 
aiid Prince Mabammad a was for tbe second time re-appoiikted 
to tbe Nizamat of Bengal. 

o 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE RULE OP SHAH SHUJ‘A, FOR THE 
SECOND TIME, AND THE END OP HIS CAREER. 

When, for the second time. Prince Muhammad Shoj*a arrived 
in Bengal, for eight years more he carried on vigorously the work 
of administration, and conquering other tracts added laurels to 
himself. In the 30th year of the Emperor^s accession, corres- 
ponding t*o 1067 A.H., Emperor ghah Jahan fell ill. As 
the period of illness become protracted,^ and the Members of 

1 Emparor gh&h Jahan fell ill at Delhi on 7th Zil-haj 1067 A.H. (Atom* 
pimamaht p. 27). At tbe time of the Emperor*s illness, Prince Dara ghekoh, 
the eldest son, was at Agra. Prince ghnj^a, the second son, was in Bengal; 
Aorangaeb, the third son, was in the Dakhin ; whilst Prince Mnrad, the foarth 
son, was in Gnjrat. Owing to illness, ghah Jahin was invisible to the public 
as well as to his ministers and officers, and great confusion in State affaire 
occurred, and Dara ghekoh went to the Emperor, and took into his hands 
the reins of G-overnment. In order to make himself thoroughly master of the 
situation, Dara Shekoh aimed to keep the Emperor folly under his control 
and so forcibly removed the Emperor together with all royal treasures front 
Delhi on 20th Maharram, 1068 A.H. (1086 in the printed Pers. text is a mis- 
print) to Agra, which was reached on 19th Safar, 1068 A.H. In the mean- 
time, Murad proclaimed himself King in Gnjrat, whilst §hn}*a similarly 
proclaimed himself King in Bengal, and invaded Patna and BenarCs 
{Alamgirnamahj p. 29). 

Dara gb^l^oh's plan was first to vanquish Shah Sbuj'a, next Murad, and 
to reserve the final blow foi^ Anrangzeb, whom be dreaded most. In 
pursuance of this scheme, he first detached a large army under tbe command 
of his son Snlaiman Shekoh together with Rajah Jai Singh to operate against 
Shah gbuj^a. The army under Suleiman ^ekoh on the 4th Babi-al-Awwal 
1068 A.H. reached Bahadurpur, a village on the bunks of the Ganges, 2|- koS 
from Benares, and 1^ kos from Sbkb S^uj‘a*8 encampment. Shah Shnj*a had 
brongbt with him a large number of Nawarah or wat-ships from Bengal, and 
8b was sanguine of snccess, and treating the foe with contempt, he bad dis* 
pensed with all ordinary preoantions of war. Snlaiman ghekoh made a feint' 
tetreat which further took in ghih a, and then suddenly wheeling rounds 
made a bold d^sh which completely surprised Shih who leaving behind 

hk tents, treasnres, guns and horses, hastily got into a boat, and liailed down 
to Patna, thebce to Monghyr, where he halted for some days. SulaimaSt^ 
Sbckoh’s army pursued Shuj^a to Monghyr ; and, then the latter quitting 
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fJoVemment could not obtain nudience with the Emperor, great 
confusion ensued in the a&irs of the Empire. Since amongst the 

Monghyr, set ont for Bengal. (See AlamgirnamicLh, p. 81). Whilst these 
erents were transpiring in Bengal, Anrangzeb with his marTellons insight 
grasping the sitnation forestalled Dara Shekoh by making a move from 
Anrangabad towards Burhanpur on Friday, 12th Jamadi-ul-Awwal 1068 A.H. 
{Alamgirnamahf p. 43). After halting for a month at Burhanpur to get 
news of the state of things at Agra, Aurangzeb learnt that Dara ^ekoh had 
detached a large army under Kajah Jaswant Singh, who had already arrived 
at Ujjain, in Malwah. This made Aurangzeb decide his plans. He imme- 
diately on 25th Jamadi-ul>A]^irah on a Saturday marched from Burhanpur, 
reached the banks of the Narbadda, crossed it, and on the 20th Bajab 
encamped at Dibal pur. On the 21st Eajab, setting out from Dibalpur, he 
met on the way Prince Murad, and won him over to his side (Alamgirnamahf' 
p. 56), and reached Dharmatpur, a place 7 Jcos from Ujjain, and 
one hos from Rajah Jaswant SingVs army, and pitched his camp on the 
banka of a rivulet, called Chur Narainah. (Alamgirnamahf p. 56). 
Rajah Jaswant Singh was quite out-witted by this strategic move of 
Aurangzeb who had united his forces with those of Murad. Aurangzeb then 
inflicted a crashing blow on Rajah Jaswant Singh at Dharmatpur. (See 
charming description of this battle in the Alamgirnamahf Pers. text, pp. 61, 
66 to 74). Marching quickly from Dharmatpur, Aurangzeb passed through 
Gwalior. In the meantime Dara ghekoh had marched to Dholpur (p. 85, 
Alamgimamah)f to oppose Aurangzeb^s progress, and to prevent his crossing 
the Ghanbal river. Aurangzeb quickly however crossed the Chanbal river at 
thf ferry of Bhadureah, which is 20 hos from Dholpur, on the first day of the 
month of Ramzan. On the 7th Ramzan, the battle of Dholpur was fought, 
and Dara SJiekoh was completely defeated by Aurangzeb. (See description 
of the battle of Dholpur in the Alamgirnamahj pp. 100 to 104). Dara ghekoh 
fled to Agra, and thence to the Panjab and other places, was eventually 
captured and beheaded. Shortly after his installation, Anrangzeb drew bis 
force against ghah ghuj^a who had advanced, and occupied Rohtas, Chunar, 
Jaunpur, Benares and Allahabad. The battle between Aurangzeb and Shnj*a 
was fought at Eachwa, a place close toKorah, and resulted in ghuj^a’s defeat. 
(See description of the battle in the Alamgfirnomah, Pers. text, p. 243). After 
his defeat, ghnj'a fled to Bahadurpur, thence to Patna, thence to Monghyr 
which he fortified, and thence (owing to the treachery of Rajah Bahroz, 
zamindar of Kharakpur) to Bangamati, and thence (owing to treachery of 
Khwajah Kamala-d*^n, zamindar of Birbhum) to Rajmahal, thence through 
minor places to Dacca, thence through Bhaluah and minor places to Arrakan, 
always heroically contesting every inch of ground against the hosts of 
Aurangzeb, led by his Generfd Muazzam ^an alias Mir Jumla, but every 
idme baffled by the treachery of so-called vadherents, barring a noble band of 
Barha Syeds who clung to him to the last. (See pp. 496 to 661, Alamgimamahf 
fers. text):. 
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Prinoes Royal, no one except Dara S^ekoh was near the Bmperor, 
the reins of Imperial administration were assigned to him. Dara 
Shekoh, Tiewing himself to be the Crown-Prince, fully grasped 
the threads of Imperial administration. Owing to this, Prince 
Harad Baksh in Gujrat had the Khutbah read after his own name, 
whilst in Bengal, Muhammad Shuj‘a proclaimed himself King, aiid 
marshalling his forces, marched towards Patna and Behar, and 
advancing thence, reached the environs of Benares. On hearing 
this news, Dara Sbekoh. during the serious illness of the Emperor, 
marched with thelntter from Shalijahanabad ( Delhi), to Akbara- 
bad (Agra), on the 20tli MuhaiTam, 1068, A.H corresponding to 
the 31st year of the Emperor's accession, and on the 19th Safar, 
reached Akbarabad (Agra). From this place, Dara Shekoh 
detached Raja Jai Singh Kaojjoah, who was a leading Rajah atid 
a principal member of the Empire, together with other leading 
noblemen, such as Diler Kban, Salabat Khan and Iznd Singh, and 
other officers holding the ranks of Panjhazari and Chahnrhazdrif 
besides a large army composed of his own and the Imperial 
troops, along with guns and armaments, under the general com- 
mand of Sulaiman Shekoh, his eldest son, in order to fight against 
Muhammad Shuj^a. Accordingly, these marched from Agrs on the 
4th of the month of Rabiul-Awwal of the aforesaid year, and set 
out on the aforesaid expedition. And after inarcliing several 
stages, and passing through the city of Benares, these encamped at 
the village of Bahadurpur (which is situated on tlie bank of the 
Ganges at a distance of two and a half kwh from the city of 
Benares) to a distance of one and a half hroh from Muhammad 
army. Both the armies exhibited military stategy and 
tactics, and sought for an opportunity to surprise the other. In 
consequence neither side made a sally. On the 2l8t Jamadiul- 
Awwal, the Imperialists made a feint as if to shift their camp, but 
suddenly wheeled round, and rushed ShujVs array, which was 
completely taken by surprise. On hearing the news of the feint 
retreat of the Imperialists on the previous day, Shuj‘a had 
neglected his war-preparations, and was fast asleep. Being thus 
taken by surprise, he woke up from his slumber, and mounting a 
female elephant, he moved about restlessly. But the game Was 
already up, especially as Raja Jui Singh making a dashing flank 
movement from the left side, closed in upon him. Seeing no alter- 
nfttive, Sbah Sljaj‘a got into his war- vessels which he had brought 
28 
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up from Bengal, and sailed down swiftly, abondoning bis treasures, 
guns, horses, baggages and tents. Sailing swiftly down Patna, 
he reached Mungir, and prepared to fortify it, and halted there 
for some days. Sulaiman Shekoh’s army, after plundering and 
ravaging and slaughtering and capturing, followed up Muhammad 
Shuj*a. and reached Mungir. Muhammad Shuj^a. finding it impos- 
sible to stand his ground tliere, fled with the swiftness of light- 
ning and air, and entered Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). The Imperial 
army reduced to subjection the Subah of Patna and Beliar.^ But in 
the meantime, Aurangzeb liad marclied from the Dakhin^* towards 
the Imperial Presence, and on the outskirts of the Narbadda had 
fought an engagement with a numerous horde of Imperialists, and 
after sanguinary fightings had inflicted a signal defeat, and had 
marched to Shahjahanabad, and entered the Capital. Deputing 
his eldest sou, Sultan Muhammad, to be near the Emperor, 
Aurangzeb put the latter under surveillance, and killed Dara 
Shekoh ® after much warfare, and in the holy month of Ramzan 
1069 A.H. ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi. Sulaiman 
Shekoh. on hearing the news of Dara Shekoh’s defeat, gave up the 
pursuit of Shah Shuj‘a, and retreated towards Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi). Muhammad Shuj ‘a fancying that the struggle between 
Dara Shekoh and Aurangzeb would be a protracted one, thought 
bis opportunity had come, and by the bad advice of Alivardi Khan 
and Mirza Jan Beg and other members of his Government, 

1 The Alamgirnamah, p. 31 (from which the account here in the text 
appears to be borrowed) says : “ From Monghyr to Patna became annexed to 
the Satrapy {iqtd) of Dara Shekoh.** 

* Aurangzeb moved from the Dakhin in 1068 A.H., inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Dara Sh®koh’s troops led by Maharaja Jaswaut Singh at Ujjam, and 
also defeated Dara Shekoh near Agra, and then informally proclaimed himself 
Emperor in 1069 A.H. (See Alamgirnamah, pp. 69 to 86, and pp. 87 to 108). 

^ Dara §hekoh, after his defeat by Aurangzeb near Agra, fled to Delhi, 
and thence to Lahore, and after various adventures in the Panjab, Gujrat 
and Kabul was captured by Jiwan, zamindar of Dadar, and made over to 
Aurangzeb who caused him to be imprisoned and subsequently slain, and his 
body buried in the mausoleum of Humayun at Delhi. (See Alamgirnamah^ 
pp. 433 and 408). Those who take an interest in Dara Shekoh’s adventures 
after his flight, will fiud a full account of the same in the Alamgirnamah, 
Dara ^ekoh was a free-thinker and a pro-Hindu, and if he had succeeded to 
the throne, he would have out-Akbared Akbar in his pro-Hindu policy. 
Aurangzeb was the reverse of Dara Shekoh j he was a champion of Islam, and 
an ioonoolast like Mahmud of Ghazni or ^ahahu-d-dln Ghori, 
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refurbishing his sword, laid claim as his heritage to the suzerainty 
of Bengal,' and with a large and formidable army marched towards 
the Capital of Hindustan. As before Shuj‘a*s arrival, the struggle 
in Hindustan between Aurangzeb and Dara Shekoh had terminated^ 
and Aurangzeb' had already mounted the Imperial throne, on hear*, 
ing this news of Shuj‘a’s march, Aurangzeb with his entire army 
of Hindustan swiftly marched, and at Kachwah the two armies; 
encountered each other, and a battle was fought. 

The nrmies were arrayed on both sides, 

They stood forth like mountains on a plain. 

When the armies from both sides approached each other. 

From the dark dust that arose, the universe turned dark. 
When from both sides they struck up drums of war. 

The lion-like heroes spread their claws to smite. 

Tumult arose from drums, 

The ear of the world was deafened. 

From guns and muskets, rockets and arrows. 

Security in the world fled to a corner. 

From the smoke of gun- wagons that mingled with the 
atmosphere. 

The sky became hidden from the world’s view. 

The spear warmed in slaughtering. 

And whispered messages of destruction into the ear of Life. 
The lightning of the sword kindled fire so much, 

That it burnt the harvest of existence. 

The fire of warfaie blazed up so keenly. 

That it scorched the heart of Mars aloft on the sky. 

After much exertions and fightings, Aurangzeb’s army was 
defeated. Aurangzeb, however, with a number of noblemen and 
some gunners, stood his ground on the battle-field. Alivardi Sian, 
the generalissimo of Shah Shaj‘a’s force, attempted to capture 
Aurangzeb and checkmate him. As God has bestowed greater 
wisdom on Sovereigns than on the mass of mankind, and as in 
military affairs. Sovereigns are endowed with a more accurate per- 
ception of the situation, that wise sovereign (Aurangzeb) observing 
the adage that “ war is fraud,’’ deceived the aforesaid Khan by 
bolding out to him the chance of being appointed Prime Ministei*, 
and said that if the latter could induce Muhammad §buj*a to 
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4i8mount from his elepbfttit and to monnt a horse, he would win 
this game. The aforsesaid S])an, seduced by the bait held out by 
Aurangzeb, played false with his own old benefactor, and spoke 
to Muhammad as follows ; “ Victory has been already 

achieved by our army, and the enemy’s force has been defeated. 
As oannoii<*ball8, and rockets and arrows are raining from every 
side, it is possible that the Royal elephant might be hit ; it is 
therefore advisable that your Highness should dismount from your 
elephant and mount a horse. By the good luck of your Highness, 
I would immediately capture and fetch ^Alamgir.” Instantly as 
gh&h §huj‘a mounted a horse, the aforesaid Khan sent informa- 
tion to ‘Alamgir. ‘Alamgir immediately adopted the ruse of 
causing the music of victory to be struck up. And since the army 
did not find Shah Shuj*a on the elephant, news spread in the 
army about the victory of ‘Alamgir and the defeat of Sb^h Shuj*a, 
Shuj*a*s force fled panic-stricken, thinking that Shuj‘a had been 
killed. Although Shnj^a made exertions to stop the panic and 
prevent the flight, these were in vain. Hence the adage* is 
“ Shuj‘a lost a winning game.” The army of Aurangzeb collect- 
ing together, made an onslaught. When Shah Shuj‘a found that 
he had lost the game, he was obliged to take to flight, and fled 
to Bengal, and fortifying the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
he entrenched himself at Akbamagar (Rajmahal). ‘Alamgir 
appointed Nawab Mu‘azzam Khan, Khan-i-KhS'^i^i^) the Generalis- 
simo, to be ^ubadar or Viceroy of Bengal. And detaching 
twenty-two renowned noblemen, like Nawab Islam Khan, Diler 
Khan. Daud Fateh Jang Khan, and Ihtlsham Khan, etc.> 

under the command of Sultan Muhammad, to pursue Si^h Shuj^a, 
Aurangzeb himself triumphant and victorious marched back to- 
wards the Capital (Delhi). 

0 

VICEROTALTY OF NAWAB MU‘AZZAM CHAN, 
EEAN-I-EffANAN. 

When Nawab Mu‘azzara Khan was appointed Subadar of 
Bengal, he marched towards Bengal with a large army. As 
the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali had been fortified by Shah 
ghu 3 ‘a, viewing the forcing of those defiles to be a difficult opera^ 
tion, with twelve thousand soldiers he swiftly marched to Bengal 
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by way of Jharkand^ and the mountains. When the contending 
armies approached each other, Shah Shuj^a finding it impracticable 
*0 tarry at Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) caused ‘Alivardi !^in, who 
was the root of all tlds mischief, to be slain, himself retired to 
Tandah, and erecting redoubts, fortified bimself there. When the 
two forces approached each other, separated by the river Ganges, 
one day Sharif Khan, who was a source of mischief, and Fateh 
Jang Khan> getting into boats, crossed over to the northern hank, 
and they were similarly followed by others. From the northern 
side of the hank, as soon as Sharif !^an landed, the soldiers of 
Shah Shuj^a gave battle. Nearly seventy persons who had reached 
the hanks were killed and slaughtered. The remaining boats retired 
from the middle of the river* Sultan Shuj^a ordered the wounded 
persons to he killed ; hut Shah Neamatullah Firuzpuri expostulat- 
ed. Shah Shuj^a who had great faith in this Saint made over to 
the latter Sharif Khan together with other grounded prisoners. 
The Saint nursed them, and after their wounds had healed up 
seiSb them hack to their army. But Sultan Muhammad, desiring to 
desert to his uncle, came alone to meet the latter, and receiving 
much kindness from his uncle, stayed on with him. Sult.Sn Shuj‘a 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. Sultan Muhammad, on 
the side of Sultan Shuj ‘a, fought several battles with the Imperial- 
ists, consisting of the Khan-i^Khanan * and Diler Khan^ &o. 

I lihe Alamgirnamah indicates that at the time ^5h §huj‘a had halted 
at Monghyr, fortifying the place. Then Rajah Bahroz, zamindar or Rajah of 
Kharakpur, who professed loyalty to §hah ghoj'a, bnt in reality was a traitor 
secretly intrigued with Aurangzeb’s general, Mir Jumla alia$ Mn^azzam ]^an, 
and showed the latter another route across the hills to the east of Monghyr. 
In covering this roiits, Mir Jamla had to make a detonr of several miles ; and 
Shah §haj‘a finding that he was being out-flanked, instantly sailed down on 
his war-vessels from Monghyr Fort to Bangamati and Rajmahal, and on the 
way fortified the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, which were then regard- 
ed as the ' key * to Bengal. 

* A fall account of his life will be found in the Maaeir-ul- Umaray Vol. Ill, 
p. 630, Pers. text. 

From it, it appears that his name was Mir Muhammad Said Mir Jumla, . 
and his titles were ** Mu*azzam Khan, Khan-i-Khanan Sipasalar.” He came 
from Ardastan, first served under Sultan Abdullah Qutb ghah, ruler of 
Golkondah, where he attained great eminence. Falling oat with Qatb gh ah^ 
he joined Prince Aurangzeb who was then in the Dakhin. His great eervioes 
were (1) the conquest of Bijapur, (2) the extirpation of ghah (8) the 

OonquestB of Knch Behar and Assam. He was a statesman of great sagacity 
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At length, on finding Sultan Shnj^a negligent and apathetic, 
Saltan Muhammad went over again to the side of the Imperialists, 
and from thence to the presence of Emperor Aurangzeb at Shah 
Jahanabad, where he was imprisoned.^ And orders were repeated 
to the Kban-i-Kbanan to pursue Sultan Shuj‘a. In short, one day 
when Diler Kban, &c., crossed the river at Paglaghat, Diler 
l]bau’s son, with a number of efldcient men, was drowned. Sultan 
Sbtij‘a with his dependants and adherents, getting into war- 
vessels which had been brought up from Jahangirnngar (Dacca), 
set out for the latter place. The Khan-i-Kbanan* also followed him 
up by land. Finding it impossible to make a stand at this place 
either, Sultan Shuj‘a with a number of followers took the road to 
Assam, and from thence proceeded to Arrakan, and took shelter 
with the ruler of that tract, who was a Syed,^ and in a short 
time he died there, either owing to the treachery of the ruler of 
that tract, or from natural disease. When in the period of 
anarchy under Sultan Shuj^a, Bhim Narain, Rajah of Kuch 
Behar,^ becoming daring, with a large force attacked Ghoraghat, 

mid foresight, and as a general, he was matchless in his day. (See Maasir-uU 
UinarUf p. 666, Vol III, Pers. text). 

1 Details of Sultan Muhammad’s desertion to ^ah ^uj‘a, and his 
Bubseqaent secession, are given in the Alamgirnainah. 

* Details of ghah Shuj‘a’s fightings and adventures are given in the 
Jilamgimamah. See notes, ante. 

• The description in the Alamgimamah, pp. 667 to 662, shows that the 
ruler of Arrakan was neither a Syed nor a Mmsulmaiif but a Buddhist. It also 
appears from the Alamgirnamah that setting ont from Tandah on boats, 
Sultan ghuj^a reached Dacca ( Jahangirnagar) where his eldest son Zainu-d- 
din had been from before. Zainu-d-din had arranged with the Rajah of 
Arrakan to escort Sultan Shnj‘a to Arrakan, on the latter’s arrival at Dacca. 
At this time, Manuar Khan, a zamindar of Jahangirnagar, proved obstructive 
to Zainu-d-din's plans, and so he (Manuar) was first chastised with the help 
of the Arrakanese. Starting from Dacca on boats, guarded by the Arrakanese, 
Shnj^a passed through Dhapa (4 kos from Dacca), Siripnr ( 12 kos north of 
Dacca), Bhaluah (which then formed the southern limit of the Mughal 
dominions in Bengal), and thence to Arrakan. One who cares to note names 
of old Bengal towns, may profitably read this portion of the Alamgirnamah. 

4 In the Alamgirnamah (p. 676), he is called “ Bim Narain, zamindar of 
Kuch Behar.” It is stated therein that hitherto he used to regularly pay 
tribute to the Bmperor, but that daring the chaos which arose owing to 
Emperor ghah Jahan’s illness, and owing to ghah Shnj‘a march to Patna, 
in order to lay claim to the Imperial throne, Bim Narain ceased paying 
tribute, and invaded Ghoraghat or Rangpur and subsequently Eamrnp. 
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he captured a large number of the Muaalman residents, male and 
female, of that place, and with the object of conquering Karnrup^ 
to which Province pertained the tracts of Hajo and Gauhati| 
and which was included in the Imperial domains, he despatched 
his minister named Saliuanath ^ with a large force. On the news 
of this invasion, the Rajah of Assam* shewing short-sighted ness 
sent also a large force by land and water towards Kamrup. 
Mir Lutfullah Shirazi, who was Faujdar of the Province of 
Kamrup,® seeing from bofh sides torrents of invasion overtaking 
him, and despairing of relief, and being certain about the absence 
of Imperial auxiliaries, quickly got into a boat, and reached 
Jahanglrnagar or Dacca, and rescued himself from the impending 
danger. And Sahuanath, not being able to cope witli the 
Assamese, acting up to the saying : “ To return is better,’* retired 
to his own country. The Assamese, without contest, conquered 
the province of Kamrup, swept it with the broom of plunder, 
carried by force to their own country all and everything, including 
the moveable and immoveable effects of the people, pulled down the 
edifices, left no trace of fertility, and reduced the whole 
province to one plain, level ground. As Sultan S] 3 uj‘a was occu- 
pied with his own affairs, the infidels of Assam finding an 
opportunity conqiieied the environs of mauza Kadi Bari, which 
is five stages from Jhbangirnagar, and placing a garrison at the 
village of Tabsilah near Kadibari, raised the standard of daring 
and insurrection. Consequently, when the Khan -i-Khianan reached 
Jabangirnagar, after devoting himself for some time to ad- 
ministrative business, he collected war- vessels and artillery and 
other armaments, and leaving Ihtisham Khan to protect Jahan- 
girnagar (Dacca) and its environs, and appointing Rai Bhogati 
Das Shujai to charge of financial and internal affaijs, in the 4th 


According to the Tqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri (p. 110), Lachmi Narsin, ^'zamindar 
of Kuch Debar” also used to pay homage and tribute to Emperor Jahangir, 

1 In Alamgirnamah (p. 678), “Bholanath.” 

8 His name was Ji dhaj Singh. (Alamgirnamah, p 678). 

® See Alamagirnamah, a contemporary record, p. 678, Lutfullah Shiraz!, 
the Faujdar of Kamrup, retired on war-boats from Kamrup to Jahanglrnagar 
(Dacca). The Koch also withdrew, on finding that the Assamese had in- 
vaded Kamrup. The Assamese advanced up to Karibari which is five manzcd 
from Dacca, and established a military out-post at Mast Salah, close to Kari- 
bari. (See Alamgirnamah, p. 679). 



jfear ^ of Emperor Aurangzeb's acoessibn, corresponding Ul 1072 
A.H.y be set out on an expedition towards the conquest of* the 
Kiiig(!oms Of Kuob Bebar and Assam, sending forward by tbO rirer- 
ronte, artillery, &c., and himself pushing on by land with a force 
of twenty thousand efficient cavalry and numerous infantry, vid 
a bill which was frontier of the Imperial dominions. In a short 
time, he subdued the Kingdom of Kuch Bebar up to Gauhati. 
After this, he pushed on with his forces to conquer Assam. In 
the meanwhile, the Emperor's order came, directing him to 
mitrOh to Arrakan, in order to rescue the children and ladies of 
the household of Shah Shuj^a from distress and from iinprison- 
ment at the hands of the Arrakanese, and to send them up to the 
Imperial presence. The EbSu in reply to the Imperial order, 
represented that the Imperial troops were busy in fighting 
to Conquer the provinces of Kuch Bebar and Assam, and that to 
march to Arrakan, without accomplishing the conquest of the 
aforesaid two provinces, was opposed to expediency, and that 
he would postpone the expedition to Arrakan to next year, 
and that this year, he would set about subjugating the 

1 The Khan-i-Klianaii (Mua; 5 ;?am ^an) set out from Khizapur (which ha? 
been identified to be a place close to Narainganj) with war-vessels., on I7th 
Babinl-Awwal 1072 A.H., for the conquest of Kuch Beliar, leaving Mukhalis. 
yiiSii as Grovernor of Akbarnngar (Rajmahal) and Ibtisham Onn as Gover- 
nor of Jahanglmagar (Dacca) and Bhagoti Dass as Diwan under the latten 
and reached Baritollah, the Imperial frontier oat-post. The Alamgirnamnh 
mentions that at the time three land- routes lay to Kuch Behar : — (1) vid 
the Mnrang ! (2) viA the Doars, (3) vtd Ghoraghat or Rangpnr. The Khin-i- 
J^anan sent ont scouts to ascertain which route was the best, and then chose 
the Ghoraghat route, by which he pushed on with his forces by land, sending 
out another force by the river on war- vessels, the two forces to give cover to 
each other, and to cover equal distance each day. (See Alamgirnamah, 
p. 683, for a fall description of this expedition to Kuch Behar and Assam). 
The war- vessels passed through a river which joins Ghoraghat with the 
Jfirahmaputra, and the Imperialists reached Kuch Behar town. The Rajah 
(Bim Narain) fled to Bhutan, bis minister Bholanath fled to the Mnrang, and 
the Imperialists stormed Kuch Behar town, and named it Alamgirnagar. Syed 
Sadiq, §adr or Chief Justice of Bengal, shouted out the Azan from the terrace 
of the Rajah’s palace j the Rajah’s son Bishnnnath embraced Islam, and Is- 
laudyar Beg (who received the title of Isfandyar ^an) was left by the 
as Faujdar of Kuch Behar, with Qazi Samu (who was former- 
ly ghah ghujVs officer) as Diwan of Kuch Behar. (See p. 634, 
pats. text). 



JJtxivifiicdd of Knell 6eWr and Asnaml After thig, oil the 27tli 
Jamadialbanl of the aforesaid year, marching from Gauhati, he 
entered Assam. Fighting by water and by land, he pnaheii 
through the Jungles, mountains and livers. And wherever 
he went' he established a garrison. Storming the citadel and 
palace of the Bajah of that country after much fighting, he 
gained much booty. After successive battles,^ the hapless 
Assammese, being routed, fled and escaped to the hills of 
Bhutan, and the whole of Assam whs conquered. At length, 
the Rajah of Assam drawing the rein of submission to the neck, 
and wearing the ring of obedience on the ear, deputed a trust-^ 
worthy envoy to wait on the O^an-i-Khanan with gifts and. 
presents, and agreed to pay tribute to the Emperor, and also 
sent his own daughter with goods, rare silk-staffs, elephants 
find other i*arities in charge of Badli Phukan, for Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The aforesaid Phukan, with all the presents, reach- 
ing the outskirts of the city of Dacca, encamped and prepared 

I After conquering Kaoh Behar, the ]^an-i.^anan (Mna^jjnnl Khap>. 
proceeded to the banks of the Brahmaputra, with his military and naral forces, • 
and passed through Eangaraati. Diler Sian commanded the van, whilst 
Mir Murtazza was in charge of the artillery. The ^an-i-^anan oocnpied 
Jogikhapa, and appointed Ataullah to be Paujdar of that place, and then 
oocnpyiog Sirighat, stormed Gauhati, and appointed Mnham mad Beg to be 
Faujdar of Gauhati. After halting at Gauhati for some time, the Kh an"i«' 
Shnnan marched out, when the Rajahs of Darang (named Makrtipanj) and of 
Daromariah offered tribute and submitted. The KJian-i-Khanan then stormed 
the fort of Jamdhara, appointed Syed Mirzai Sahzwari (together with Syed 
Tatar and Rajah Kishin Singh) to be Thanadar of Jamdhara, and appointed 
Syed Na^ir-iid-dm ]^an (together with other Imperial officers) to bo Tbahadar ' 
or commandant of Kilabari, captured 400 Assamese war- vessels with nhinerotts 
guns and armaments and stores, occupied Solagadha, Lakhokadh, Diwalgaon, 
Kajpur, and Eargon or Gargaon, the capital of Assam, captured 208 batter- 
ing gnns, 100 elephants, and 8 lacs of specie in gold and silver, 075 other; 
guns, 1,000 war-vessels, with other armaments and stores. (See description 
of Gargaon, the old Assam capital, in p. 728, Alamgimamah}, When the rains' 
set in, the Khan-i-Khanan encamped at Mathurapnri which was a high plaoo^ 
about 3 kroh distant from Gargaon, leaving Mir Murtazza with Rajah Amaf 
Singh and others in charge of Gargaon, and appointing Syed Mnhdmmitd as 
Biwan, and Muhammad *Abid to confiscate the effects of the Rajah who - had! 
fled to the hills of Kamrup, and Meana ]^an in charge of Saipani, «ntt‘ 
Ghasi in charge of Dewpani, and Jallal to protect the banks of the 
Bhenk' ifver. The whole of Bakhinkul and portiohs of Bttarknl wer6 sub- 
dued by the Imperialists (p. 736, Alarngirnamah), 
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to set out for the Imperial capital. In that the sorcery of the» 
Assamese is well known, the !|^an-i-Khanan was affected by their 
sorcery. For some time he was laid up with pains on the liver 
and heart ; daily these increased, and pointed to a fatal termina- 
tion; Although he got himself treated, no beiieficial effect was 
perceptible. He was, therefore, obliged to leave behind Mir 
Murtaza and other commanders. Leaving garrisons at every 
strategic point, he proceeded to a hill, and from thence, owing to 
his illness increasing, he set out * on a barge for Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca). At a distance of two >Erro^ from Khizrpur, on the 2nd 
of the month of Ramzan 1073 A.H., corresponding to the 5th 
year of Emperor Avirangzeb’s accession, he died on board the 
vessel.* Subsequently, the garrisons of the outposts evacuated 
their outlying posts, but the Rajah’s daughter stayed behind 
with the tribute, as the Rajah refused to take her back into his 
household. 

I After the rains set in, the Rajah of Assam with his army came down 
from the hills of Kamrup, and gave some trouble to the Imperialists, who 
suffered also from ague and diarrhcea. At length, the Rajah sued for peace* 
and the Khan-i-]^anan, who had fallen ill, granted it on the following terms 
(Alamgimamahf p. 808) : — 

1. That the Rajah should send his sister and a daughter of Rajah Patam 
together with 20,000 tolas of gold, and 20,000 tolas of silver, and 20 elephants 
byway of tribute, besides 15 elephants for the ^an-i-^anan, and 6 elephants 
for Diler Khan. 

2. That in course of next 12 months, the Rajah of Assam should send S 
lah tola of silver and 90 elephants to the Emperor, and that every year 
be should send 20 elephants to the Emperor, and that till the payment 
of the indemnity, 4 leading Assamese noblemen should be given as 
hostages. 

3. That Darang (in the Uttarkul) and Biltali and Domariah (in the 
Pakhinkul) should be subject to the Emperor, and that in the Dakhinkul, the 
delimitation line between Assam and the Imperial dominions should be the 
river Kalang, and in the Uttarkul it should be Alibarari. Rahmat Banu, a 
daughter pf the Assam Rajah, was given in marriage to Prince Muhammad. 
Azam, her dower being one lah and Es. 80,000. (See Maasir^-Alamgiriy 
p.73). 

8 See Alarngirnamalif p. 812. He was Viceroy of Bengal from 1668 to 
1668. He died near Dacca in 30th March, 1668. In 1661, he had threatened 
to expel the English merchants from Hughli.— These, however, prudently 
submitted and were pardoned, on their tendering an apology through their 
Kughli agent. Trivisa, on their agreeing to pay Rs. 8,000 annually. See 
Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal^ Vol. II, p. 35. 
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VICEROYALTY OF NAWAB AMIR-UL-UMARA 
SHAISTA KHAN. 

After the Khan-i-Kbanan’s death, the office of Subadar of 
Bengal being conferred on Amir-nl-Umara Sbaista Khan, the 
latter arrived in Bengal. For some years devoting himself to 
administrative work, he administered justice and promoted the 
welfare of the people. Bestowing grants of villages and lands on 
widows of nobles and others in straitened circumstances, he 
made them well-off. Spies informed the Emperor, whereon 
ghaista Khan ^ himself went to the latter and explained the 
true state of things. As the alleged dissipation of the Imperial 
revenue was unfounded, he was re-invested with the Khellat 
of appointment, and sent back to Bengal.* But as the Khan was 

1 Shaista Khan was a son of Eminu-d-dau1ah Asaf ]|^an, and a brother 
of Mumtaz Mahal, wife of Shah Jahan. His name was Mirza Abu Talib, 
and his titles were “ Amir-ul*Umara Shaista Khan.** In the reign of §hah* 
jahan, he became a Panjhazari and Nazim of Balaghat in the Dakhin, and 
subsequently Subadar of Behar and Patna, when he invaded Palaon ( Palamu) 
and subdued Partab, Zamindar of Palaon (Palamu). He then became l^uba- 
dar of Malwah and Gujrat and subsequently Viceroy of all the Subahs of the 
Dakhin. He rendered good services to Aurangzeb in the latter’s fightings with 
Dara Shekoh and Salaiman ^ekoh. On the death of Mir Jumla, he became 
Viceroy of Bengal in 1664 A.C. He chastised thoroughly the Mag pirates who 
harried the coasts of Bengal, and wrested from them f chiefly through the exer- 
tions of his own son, Buzurg Umed ^an) the fort of Chittagong, and named it 
Islamabad (Alamgirnamah, p. 940). He subsequently became a Hafthazari and 
Viceroy of Agra, where he died in 1105 A.H. He was held in high esteem by 
Emperor Aurangzeb, who lavished on him high privileges and semi-regal 
honours. With all his greatness, Shaista Khan was meek and humble, courteous 
and affable, just and liberal, brave, noble, and enlightened. He established 
mosques with madrassas, rest-houses, bridges, and roads throughout India, and 
his charities were wide. He was married to a daughter of Sljah Nawaz Khan, 
son of Abdur Eahim Khan ]^anan. He forms a prominent figure in connection 
with the early commercial enterprises of the English Bast India Company. 
( See Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal^ Vol. l,pp. 48 — 99 and 111, 
and Hunter*8 “ History of British India,” Vol. 2, pp. 238—266). Nawab 
Khan’s Vioeroyalty in Bengal forms a brilliant chapter in the Mughal annals 
of Bengal, as during it many useful public works, such as seraiSf bridges, and 
roads were constructed, and the economic and agricultural condition of the 
people attained an unique degree of prosperity, in that a maund of rice sold 
in the hazar for two annas only (See Maasir-uAlamgiri^ pp, 167 and 868, and 
Maasir-uUnmara^ Vol. 2, p. 690). 

* ghaista ^an was Aurangzeb’s Viceroy of Bengal for a quarter of a 



not <3e6i;roti$ of staying in . this Province, he usefl : constantly 
to write letters to the Emperor, requesting permission to kiss 
the Boyal feet, and begging deputation of some other officer to 
assume the office of Subadar of this Province. At first his resig- 
nation was not accepted; but at length, owing to Shaista Khanka 
importunities, the Nizamat was bestowed on Nawab Ibrahim Khan, 
a sou of ^Alimardan Khan Yar Ofadar» Traces of the beneficent 
administratiott of the Nawab Amir-ul-umara are known not only 
in Bengal, but throughout Hindustan. One is this, that during his 
Nigamat the cheapness of food -grains was so great that for a 
damrtf^ one seer of rice could be purchased in the market. At 
the time of his return to the capital S^ahjahanabad (Delhi), he 
caused the following inscription to be engraved on the western gate 
of Jahangirnagar (Dacca): “ Let him only open this gate that can’ 
shew the selling rate of rice as cheap as this.’’ Prom his time on- 
ward till the regime of Nawab Shujaud-din Muhammad Kban, this, 
gate remained closed. In the period of the Viceroyalty of Nawab. 
Sarfaraz Kban, the gate was again opened, as will be mentioned 
hereafter. The Katrah and other buildings of the ‘Amir-ul-umara 
up to this day exist in Jahangirnagar (Dacca). 

oentury with a short break, that is, from 1664> to 1680 A.C. He <Jied in 11694 
ia his 93rd lunar year. For his panrana of pardon to the English in 1687, 
see Hunter’s History Vol. 2, p. 260, f.n. 

1 A dam was equal to the fortieth part of the rupee, and a damri was 
equal to one-eighth part of a dam (See Ain-i-Akbari, VoL I, p. 51), that 
is, 320 damris made up one rupee. Therefore, daring ghaista KhSn’a 
Vioeroyalty in Bengal, for one rupee 8 mannds of rice could be had, in other 
words, the price, per maund, of rice was two annas only, 

2 The Maaair-i-Alamgiri (p. 368) is highly eulogistic in praise of Nawab 
gh aista Khan. It says that he established numerous caravanserais and 
ereoted numerous bridges thronghont India. His great achievements in 
Bengal were (1) the Conquest of Chittagong which was named by him Islama- 
bad (for details see Alamgirnamahf p. 940); (2) the extirpation of the Mag 
pirates; (3) the improvement of the economic and agricultural condition of 
Bengal; and (4) oonatrnction of numerous useful public works. (See also 
Maasir-ul umarat p. 690, Vol. II). During his Vioeroyalty, Dnidan Namjal, 
RajHh of Tibat (through the exertions of Saif Khan gubadar of Kashmir, 
Murad Khan, zamindar of Tibat-i-Khurd, and Muhammad Shaft euvoy) 
submitted to Aurangzeb (pp. 921-932, Alarngirnamah), 

2 It is stange that the author of the Riyaz in his account of the Vice- 
royalty of Nawab Shaista ^sn should have omitted all mention of the 
Nawab’s greatest military achievements in Bengal, vis,,, the ohastisemeiit of 
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VICEROTAIiTY OF NAWAB IBRAHIM KffiN.i 

NaWab Tbrahim ]^an on being invested with the !^iliat of 
tbe Nizamat of the §abah of Bengal, arrived at Jahangirnfigar 

the Mftg and Porfedgnese pirates and the re-conqaest of Chittagong. I there- 
fore translate freely the following contemporary account from the Alamgir* 
namah (Pers. text, p. 948) t— , 

As the Mags emerging from Arrakan on war- vessels (Nawarah) and 
taking advantage of the straggle for supremacy between Anrangzeb and Shah 
Shnj‘a, harried the coasts of Bengal, Emperor Aurangzeb sent out orders 
to his Bengal Viceroy, Nawab Sljaista ^an, to take immediate steps for 
chastising the Mags. With this object in view, Nawab ^aisfca first 

took steps to guard and fortify his southern frontier out-posts. He appoint*' 
ed an Afghan named Said with 500 rocketeers and musketeers to charge of the- 
Noakhali out-post, Muhammad Sharif, Faujdar of HughU, with 600 rocketeers, 
1,000 infantry and 20 guns to defend the out*po8t of Sankram-Kadah, 
and set Muhammad Beg Abakash and Abul Hassau with the Imperial^’ 
war- vessels which lay at Siripur to patrol the river. From Siripur to 
’Alamgirnagar covering a distance of twenty-one hroh, an embanked road so 
that it might not be flooded during the rains was also constructed under the 
Nawab’s order, for military purposes. The Nawab then ordered Abul HasSan ■ 
to bring round Dilawar, zamindar of Sandip, or to punish him, as the latter ' 
secretly sided with the Mags. Abul Hassan attacked Sandip and fought with 
Dilawar, who being hit by an arrow fled to the jungles. Meanwhile, the 
Arrakanese fleet came up to Sandip to render assistance to Dilawar. AbAt 
Hassan prepared to assault the Arrakanese fleet, which withdrew, and then ' 
Abul Hasan, not pursuing it, retired to Noakhali. Nawab ^aista Khan, 
on hearing of this, sent another fleet consisting of 1,500 gunners and 400 
oavalry, commanded by Ibn-i-Husain, Superintendent of the Nawarah (Fleet),' 

1 Ibrahim ^an was the eldest son of Amir-ul- Umara ^ Ali Mardan KhA n. 
On his father’s death, he was made a Ghahar hazariy and subsequently a 
Faifnjhazaru He became §ubadar of Kashmir, of Labor, of Behar, and of 
Bengal in quick suooessiou. His sous were Zabardast Kh&n ( who chastised 
the rebel Afghan, Bahim Khan) and Taqub K^an (who became ^ubadar of- 
Labor). He was recalled from Bengal in 1109 A.H. (in the 4l8t year of. 
Aurangzeb* B reign), when Shahzadah Muhammad Azim, alias Azimn-§^-g^an,« 
was appointed in his place. (See Maasir^i^Alamgirit pp. 71, 163, and 387, aud> 
Maasit’Ul-Vkmara^ Vol. I, p. 295). The English merchants styled him *Hhe. 
most famously just and good nabob” (see Wilson’s Farly Annals of ths> 
English in Bengal, Vol. I, p. 124), as he allowed them to return , from Madras 
and finally settle at Sntanuti (future Calcutta) in the first year of his 
Yioeroyalty (1690), after Emperor Aurangzeb had that year granted a 
* general pardon’ to the En^jlish merchants, on their making a most hnmble 
submissive petition, and on their * promising, to pay a fine of Bs. 150,000* 
(See Hunter’s India, Vol. 2, pp. 265-266). , ; 
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(Dacca) and devoted himself lo administrative affairs* He un- 
furled to the oppressed the gates of justice and clemency, and did 

Jamal KhSn. Serandaz ^an, Qaramal ^in and Mahamxnad Beg, to re- 
inforce Abfil Hassan, to co-operate with the latter and occupy Sandip 
(Sondip), and to extirpate its zamindar, Bilaw ar. Ibn-i-Husain with this 
re-inforcement moved up to Noakhali, which is in front of Sandip, and 
halted there with Muhammad Beg, in order to blockade the passage of the 
Arrakanese fleet. Abul Hassan with others then attacked Sandip, wounded 
and captured gharif, sou of Dilawar, and captured also, after severe fighting, 
Bilawar with his followers, and sent them prisoners to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in charge of Maniiar, zamindar of Jahangirnagar, and subdued 
Sandip. Nawab Shaista Khan, on getting news of the conquest of Sandip, 
appointed Abdul Karim, brother of Rashid ^an, to the charge of Sandip, 
with 200 cavalry and 1,000 infantry. The Feringis (Portuguese) were at this 
time siding with the Arrakanese, so Nawab Shaista ^an first took steps 
to detach the Feringis, and for this purpose sent out letters to some of the 
leading Feriugis. Some of these letters falling into the hands of Karam 
Kibri, a Mag, who with a fleet was in the environs of Sandip, the latter com- 
municated it to the Rajah of Arrakan, who lost confidence in the Feringis, 
and ordered that the Feringis shoold be deported from Chittagong to Arrakam 
The Feringis of Chittagong getting scent of this set fire to many of the 
Arrakanese fleet, and fled to Noakhali in the Mughal dominions. Farhad 
Khan, Commandant of Bhalnah out-post, kept some Feringis with himself^ 
and sent their leaders to Nawab Shaista Khan to Dacca (Jahangirnagar)* 
The latter treated them generously. The Nawab then sent out an expedition 
to Chittagong in charge of his sou, Buzurg Timed Khan, ofIkhti§a? Khan 
Barha, Sabal Singh Sinsudiah, Mianah Khan. Karan Khaji, with 2,000 cavalry. 
Orders were sent out to Farhad ]^an, Thanadar of Bhalnah, to move up with 
Ibn-i-Husain and Manuar zamindar, with the fleet, and to Mir Mnrtaza, 
Superintendent of Artillery, to join Farhad ]^an and to cover the latter’s 
front. Captain Moore, Chief of the Portuguese in Chittagong, with his fleet 
was directed to render loyal services. Kamal, son of the former Rajah of 
Arrakan, who had taken shelter in Dacca in the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, 
was »lso directed to go with Mir Murtaza, and to send conciliatory messages to 
the Mag Commander of Chittagong. Farhad ^an and Mir Murtaza proceeded 
by the land route, whilst Ibn-i-Husain, Muhammad Beg, and Manuar proceed- 
ed by the river route. These reached (setting out from Noakhali) Thana 
Jagdiah, on 16th Rajab ; on the 18th Rajab, Farhad ^an with his followers 
eroBsed Finny river ( Phan i), and on the 24!th Rajab reached near a tank, 
which was one day’s distance from Chittagong, and then waited for 
the General-in-Chief, Buzurg Umed ^In. The latter on 21st Rajab crossed 
Finny river, and on 25th Rajab reached a point which was 10 Jeroh distant 
from Chittagong, and 8 Jeroh from Farhad Khan’s encampment* The 
Imperial fleet halted at Domariah Tillage, which was 20 Jeroh from Buzurg 
Umed Khan’s encampment. On 27th Rajab, two naval engagements were 
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wot allow aw ant to be oppressed. As fllmperor Aurangaseb Was 
engrossed in fighting for twelve years in the Dakhin with 
Abnl Hasan ^ Tana Shah, the Ruler of that Province, and 
with Siva and Sambha * Mahrattas, rebellions zatnindars of 
Sattara, &c., disturbances * broke out in several parts of the Empire 
owing to the Emperor’s proti'acted absence from his capital. 
In the Subah of Bengal, in the district of Bard wan, Subha 
Singh, zamindar of Chitwah^ and Bardah, revolted, whilst' 
Rahim Khan the cut-nosed, who was leader of the Afghans, 
joined the former with a contingent of Afghans. Kishan Ram, 
zamindar of Bardwan,^ who smarted under the former’s oppressions 
advanced with his force to encounter him, and was killed. And 
the latter’s wives and children, together with all his effects and 

fought, in wliich the Arrakanese were defeated. The Arrakanese fleet then 
mo^ed up to the Karanphuli river. Under orders of Bnzurg Umed Khan. Mir 
Murtaza cutting down the jungles, and laying down a road, moved up by land 
to near the Karanphuli, to re-inforoe the Imperial fleet, Buzurg Umed Khan 
himself similarly moving np. A severe naval engagement took place in the 
Karanphuli river, in which the Mags were crushingly defeated, and Bnzurg 
Umed ^an stormed Chittagong fort, captured the Arrakanese fleet, and 
subdued the whole tract of Chittagong, and 132 Arrakanese war-vessels, with 
guns, armaments and elephants, were captured. Emperor Aurangzeb ordered 
Chittagong to be named Islamabad, and conferred gifts on Nawab Shaista 
Khan, and raised his son Buzurg Umed Khan to the rank of Hazar-o-Pansadi^ 
and Farhad j^an to the rank of Mazar’O-Pansadlf and conferred on Mir 
Murtaza the title of ‘ Majahid Khan.* and on Ibn-i- Husain the title of 
Muzaffar Kh^*^* raised Manuar zamindar to the rank of Hazar>0'Pan8adi. 
This conquest of Chittagong took place in the 8th year of Aurangzeb’s reign. 
See Alamgirnamahf p. 956. 

1 See pp. 269, 144, 143, 244, 246, 269, 285, and 309, Maasir-uAlam- 
giri, 

* See pp. 142, 211, 319, 332, 308, Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 

S The text does not narrate another disturbance that had previously 
broken oat on the Assam frontier. The Assamese bad attacked the Imperial 
garrison at Gauhati, and killed its Faujdar, named Syed Firnz Khan. 
For the purpose of chastising the Assamese, an Imperial expeditionary force 
was sent out by Aurangzeb to Assam {Maasir-i^Alamgiri, p. 64).. 

4 Chitwa or Chatwah is mentioned in the Ain~i~Akbari (see Jarret’s Tr. Vol. ; 
2, p. 141) as, a parganaor mahal under Sarkar Madaran. I have failed to trace 
Bardba, which may be a misprint in the text for Balgarhi, another mahal 
under the same Sarkar, or for Bharkondah (var. Bhargodha), e mahal under. 
Sarkar gharifabad (see Am, YoU 2, p. 139)« 

4 Bardwau appears in the Ain (Yol. 2, p. 139) as a mahal under Sarkar 
gharifabad. 
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treasures, and other valuable wares amongst themselves.^ Since 
All Vardi !^an also followed up subsequently, he captured the 
remaining treasures, and also confiscated other treasures of the 
adherents of Murshid Quli Khan. Issuing proclamations of 
peace and security, and employing reassurances and persuasions, 
All Vardi Khan won over to hia side the Collectors, Zamindars 
and Officers of Orissa, and set about making settlement of the 
I'evenue, nazar, and tribute, as well as of the Jagirs. And in 
the course of one month, having finished the organisation and 
settlement of the Subali of Orissa, he entrusted the charge of that 
Province to Said Ahmad Khan, his nephew, who had previously 
served as the Faujdar of Rangpur, procuring for him from the 
Emperor the title of Nnsiiu-1-Mulk Said Ahmad Khan Bahadur 
Saulat Jang. Ali Vardi {Gian also left Gujar Khan, a Rohilla 
general, together with a contingent of three thousand cavalry 
and four thousand infautrj", to be in attendance on Said Ahmad 
Kban at Katak (Cuttack). Ali Vardi Khan then returned, 
triumphant and victorious, to Bengal. 

JJaulat Jang was of a churlish disposition and regulated himself 
by avarice. For effecting retrenchment in the military expendi- 
ture, he took into his service Salim Kban, Darve^ Khan, Nia‘mat 
Blau, Mir A‘zizu-l-lah and other generals, and sent back Gujar 
Kban* to Mursbidabad, on the plea of smallness of tlie revenue of 

i It would appear the account in the Seiru-l-Mutal^crin,ELB regards the fate 
of the Begams and their treasure is somewhat different from that intheJSiyaz, 
which states that the Begams* treasures and effects were captured bj Ali 
Vardi Khan*a officers. Tho Riyaz is, however, strangely silent as to the fate 
of the Begams who were with the treasures. Obviously, the account in tho 
Riyaz is incomplete and halting, whilst that of the Seir is more consistent 
and comprehensive and, therefore, more acceptable. 

* The account in the Seir is somewhat different from that in the Riyaz. 
In the Seir, it is stated, in pursuance of a policy of economy, l^^aulat Jang 
wanted to reduce the pay of his soldiers. Tins reduction in pay was resent, 
ed by the Murghidabad troops and officers who in consequence were disband- 
ed, whilst the soldiers and officers domiciled in Orissa accepted this reduced 
pay, and in consequence were enlisted in the nriny in large numbers, ^aulat 
Jang subsequently, at the instigation of one Sli<‘h Yahea indulged in debau- 
cheries and ill-treated the men and women of Katak, who all in consequence 
were disgusted wdth him. This state of affairs at Katak came to the notice 
of Mirza Haqir Ali, who was in tho Dakhiu. The latter asked Murghid Quli 
to invade Orism, but Mur^id (^uli demurred. Thereon, Mirza Baqir 
Ah himself invaded Orinsn, tirst persuading the soldiers and residents of Katak 
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iV practicable to tarry, retired to Bard wan, and under the lead 
of sKaljiitti Khan marched thence with bis rabble towards 
and Mur^idabad, which was then called Makhsnsabad. Amengii 
the women and children of the slain Ki.^an Ram that 
captives in the oppressive grip of Subha Singh, the former’s daulflMl 
was adorned with the ornaments of beauty and elegance and 
chastity and modesty. That wretch of a villain (Subha Singh) 
plotted to stain the hem of the maiden’s chastity with the filth 
of defilement. As fate would have it, that dog of a night wanted to 
pounce on that maiden,^ and through seduction of Satan, it stretched 
out its hand towards her. That liori-like maiden with the swiftness 
of the wink of blood-shedding eyes, by means of a sharp knife 
which she secreted with herself for such an occasion, cut him up 
from below the navel to the belly, aud with the same sharp knife 
cut asunder the thread of her own life. When this world-con- 
suming fire was extinguished, another arose in the person of 
that villain’s brother, by the name of Himat Singh. The 
latter also resolved to set the world on fire, and attempted to 
plunder and pillage the Imperial domains. Aud Rahirn Khan, 
owing to the strength of his rabble and clan, styled himself 
Rahim ^ah. Placing crookedly on the head of pride the cap 
of vanity, and collecting a large number of low and ignorant 
badmasheSf he redoubled the flame of insurrection,* so that from 
Bardwan to Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) on the west of the 
Ganges, half the Province of Bengal was harried by him. And 
whoever amongst the Imperial adherents refused to submit to him 
was punished aud tortured. Amongst them, in the environs of 
Mur^idabad, there lived an Imperial officer, named Keamat 
Khan, with his family and dependants. When he refused to 
join Ral^im Shah the latter, thirsty for his blood, ordered his 
head to be brought. Seeing the measure of his life full to the 
brim, Neamat Khan prepared to drink out of the cup of martyr- 
dom, and advanced to the field. Tauhar Khan, his nephew, who 
was as brave as his name implied, spurring on his charger, made a 
brave onset. At length the forces of the enemy hemmed him in, 
and from every side attacked him, so that he drank the syrup of 
martyrdom, and his comrades, one after another, were levelled 

1 Literally, “ OHinese deer.” 

* This opportunity was utilised by the English for fortifying their new 
settlement in Calcutta— See Wilson’s Annals, Vol. II, p. 147. 

30 
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round him on the bed of Annihilation. Neamat Khan^ on 
ing this, without cuirass and armour, tying a sword io his 
unlined garment, mounted a swift charger, cut through the right 
and left wings of the enemy’s force, and, dashing up to the centre, 
istflicted a cut on the head of Bahim Shah. As fate would have 
it, Neamat’s sword striking against the latter’s helmet broke. 
From ferocity of disappointed rage, putting his grip on Bahim’s 
face and seizing his waist with the band, by sheer strength, 
Neamat dismounted Bahim from his horse and threw him on the 
ground. With great agility then springing from his own horse, 
Neamat sat on the top of Babim’s chest, and drawing a dagger 
from his waist struck him on the throat. Accidentally, the 
dagger got entwined in the link of the cuirass of Babim and did 
not penetrate through to his throat. Meanwhile, the adherents 
of Bahim Shah coming up wounded Neamat !^an, by inflicting 
outs on him with swords and spears, so that he was disabled, and 
dragging him down from his saddle, they threw him down 
on the ground. Babim Shah, recovering life in a way a second 
time, remained unhurt and unscathed. And they carried Neamat 
JEban to a tent, with his flickering life, in a state of fainting. 
From excessive thirst, he opened his eyes to signal for water. 
When the men of Babim Shah brought a cup of water, his feel- 
ings revolted against his drinking it out of their hands, and thus 
with a parched lip he quaffed the goblet of martyrdom. The 
aamindars of the environs and the news-messengers, in succession, 
carried this woful news to Nawab Ibrahim Kban, to Jahangir- 
hagar (Dacca). The Nawab, to whom the following cCupletis 
applicable ; — 


** Although possessed of the strength of a lion. 

In seeking vengeance, he was flabby like a soft sword ” 

owing to puBillanimity, said : ‘‘War causes the spilling of blood 
of God’s oi*eatares ; what necessity is there that the blood of people 
oU both sides should be shed ? ” And when from messages and 
news-letters, the gist of this disaster reached the Emperor in 
the Dak bin, an Imperial order was despatched to Zabardast Hian, 
son of Ibrahim Blan, conferring on him the office of Faujdar ^ 

i Apparently, Zabardaat J^an was appointed to the office of FaujdSr 



of the chaklahas of Bardwan^ Mednip^r, etc., insisting ion the 
chastisement of the miscreant enemy, and directing the Kazima 
and Fan jdarsr of the Sabah s of Ondh and Allahabad and Behart 
that, wherever they might get trace of the enemy, they should 
capture him with his women and children. It was also proclaimed 
that whoever would desert the enemy should be granted security 
of life, and whoever would join the enemy and thereby draw the 
paint of infamy on the face, should have his family extirpated. And 
so it came to pass. Shortly after, the Subahdarl of Bengal and 
Behar was conferred on Prince ‘Azimu-sh-s^an, who was ordered 
to proceed to Bengal with a number of the Imperial officers*^ The 
noble Kban, named Zabardast Khan, on the very receipt of the 
Imperial order, fitting out a fleet of war-vessels armed with 
artillery, sailed up from Jahangimagar (Dacca) with a numerous 
force, and spurred on the charger of war. Bahim Shah, on hear** 
ing news of the approach of the Imperial army of vengeance,* 
swiftly marched to the banks of the Ganges, with a large army^ 
consisting of infantry and cavalry. Zabardast ]^an, mooring his 
war- vessels alongside the river-bank, quickly entrenched himself 
in front of the enemy's force, arrayed his troops for battle, and 
placed in front of the entrenchment of those Gog-like people the 
projecting parts of waggons, in the shape of Alexander's wall. 
On the next day, advancing from his entrenchment, he arrayed 
his troops, posting armed heroes and warriors in the right and left 
wings, in the centre, in the van, and in the rear. Placing the 
artillery in front, he advanced like the wave of the sea, and struck 
the kettledrum of war. When the din of call to battle resounded 
in the ear of Bahim ^ah, the latter became perturbed, but moved 
with his intrepid Afghan soldiers to encounter the Imperialists. 
From the side of the Imperialists, Zabardast ^an ordered the 
artillery to be brought into action, and directed the discharge of 
muskets and war-rockets. The gunners and musketeers and 
rocketeers did not slacken their fire, whilst gallant combatants 
charged with their swords, and worked havoc in the enemy’s 
i’anks. « 

of tbe thaklahs of Jasar, Hngli, Bardwan and Mednipnr, in the place of 
Ktumllah Kkan. who was apparently recalled for his pusillanimity. 

1 It would appear, like Nurullah, Nawab Ibrahim ghan was also recalled 
promptly for exhibition of pusillanimity. The latter was a bookworm and a 
man of peace. 
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' They cbaiged with their spears and swords, 

And shed profuse blood on that battle-field.^ [the infantry, 
Prom the smoke of gun- waggons and from the dust raised by 
The earih up to the sky became pitchy dark. 

Prom profuse spilling of blood on that battle-field, 

One roaring sea of crimson was spread. 

The heads of warriors looked like ripples therein, 

Their corpses swam like fish therein. 

After terrible carnage, the cowardly Afghans took to their 
heels and Rahim Shah retreated from the field. Zabardast 
£bin, who was strong and agile, became triumphant, and striking 
blows after blows, drove the Afghans like cattle to their tents. 
Por three full hours the fire of warfare continued to blaze. Towards 
sun-down, owing to the excessive sultriness of the wind, and 
owing to terrible exertion and fatigue, the cavalry had to give up the 
chase. So the victors withdrew their hands from the work of blazing 
the fire of warfare and encaniped on the battle-field, and set about 
washing, and burying the dead, and nursing and dressing the 
wounded. They passed the night in alertness and watchfulness, 
posting advance-guards and night-patrols. Next morning when 
the King of the East,* riding on a blue charger^ and suspending 
the dagger of rays, advanced on the plain of the celestial sphere, 
the darkness of the hosts of night and the troops of stars became 
efEaced, nay extinguished, by its one onset ; and again triumphantly 
seeking vengeance, the victors set about setting their forces in 
battle-array. On the approach of the two armies, they charged 
with their spears, swords, and daggers. The Imperialists tying the 
girdle of devotion and self-sacrifice to the waist of their lives, 
engaged in killing the insurgents, and piled up a heap from the 
slaim And after two hours’ fighting the Afghan force was once 
again shattered. Rahim Shah, stooping to the disgrace of flight, 
fled, and in a hapless state took the route to Murshidabad. 
Zabardast &an to a distance of one farsakh rode forward, be^t 
and chased the enemy, captured and slew a large number of ' the 
rebels, and capturing their treasures, effects, armaments and horses, 

I This battle was fought near Bhagwangalah—See Sfcewart^s Bengal and 
Wilson’s AnnaUf Vol. I, p. 149. 

* That is, the sun, 

B That is, the sky. 
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triumphantly returned to his own camp. He then made a gittvi 
the booty to the soldiers, according to their rank, and did nOt 
spare himself in winning their hearts. For three days he halted 
there, and looked after the nursing of the wounded. For the pur- 
pose of effectually blockading the passages, and cuting off the 
enemy’s supplies he despatched stringent orders to the zamindars 
and watchmen of passages. He sent the wounded soldiers, together 
with the more precious goods and spoils, to Jahangirna gar (Dacca), 
and detailed scouts in all directions for ascertaining the where-^ 
aboutsof those who had fled. Rahim Shah, in a hapless condition 
and in an anxious mood, reached Murshidabad, and there exerted 
himself diligently to mobilise troops. Rallying round some of bis 
vanquished rabble, who were in a state of disorder, and also others 
who were in straits and without armour and helmets, he opened out 
his treasures and chests, and by distributing horses and arms and 
by lavishing money, he quickly mobilised an army, and once again 
prepared for battle. Zabardast Khan,i on the fourth day, striking 
the kettledrum of march from the battle-field, advanced in pursuit 
of the enemy towards Mur^idabad. In the meantime, the zamin- 
dars of the vicinity flocked in and joined the Imperialists. After 
marching several stages, Zabardast Ehan encamped on the east 
side of the plain, Rahim Shah, seeing the overwhelming force of 
the Imperialists, felt himself no match for them, and cowardly fled to 
Bardwan. Zabardast !^an hotly chased him and gave him no rest, 

VIOEROYALTY OF §HAHZADAH WALAGUHAR 
MUHAMMAD ‘AZIMU-SH-SHAN AND THE 
FALL OF RAHIM « aalN. 

As related before, Shahzadah Walaguhar Muhammad 
‘Azima-s]i-Shan,^ son of Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur Shah, 

1 Zabardast ^an was the eldest son of Ibrahim ^an, son of Ali Mardan 
^an. Zabardast Khan rose subsequently to the office of Sdbadar .of Oudh 
and Ajmir, and also to the rank of a Chaharhazaru His great servioe was 
the defeat of the Afghan insurgents led by Ea^im Khan, during the Yioe- 
royalty of his father, Ibrahim Khan, in Bengal. (See MaaBir^uUUmaTCti, 
Vol HI, p, 300, and also Maasir-i-Alamgiri, pp, 397 and 497). 

8 ^^ Katini Shftu” is misprinted in the Persian printed test as/* Ibrahim 
nan.’* . ... 

B Prince Muhammad ’Azim alias Azimu-^-Shan was a son of Anr^ngzeb’s 
eldest son, Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur ghah, by the latter’s wife, who was 
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received frdm the Emperor a special Rhildl^ togei<her with a jeweU-« 
ed sw^ord, a high Mansah and the Insignia of the Mahi ^ Order,^ Mid 
was appointed S&badar of Bengal and Behar. 

For the chastisement of the rebels, he started from the Dakhiti^ 
with his two sons, named Sultan Karimuddin and Muhammaci 
Famkb ^or the Subah of Behar, and swiftly arrived in Behaz*’ 
etd ^ubah Oudh and Allahabad. The Prince issued Boyal mandates,, 
as potent as God’s decrees, summoning to his presence the Zamin? 
dars, ^Amlls, and Jagirdars. These appeared in His Highness’ 
presence with tributes and gifts, and were recipients of valuable 
Khillats according to their respective ranks. And attending to 
the administration of the State aSairs, they paid in the revenue and 
taxes into the Imperial treasury. The fiscal and administrative 
affairs were entrusted to honest Diwans and thrifty Karkuns^ and 
Tahsildars were appointed to charges of Circles and Mahals;. 
All of a sudden, news of the victory of Zabardast Khan and of 
the defeat of Babim Shah arrived through the medium of news* 
letters. Fancying that the fish of victory and triumph that was 
worthy of himself might be angled by another, who would go in 
for reward on account of good services, and fearing that Zabardast 
S3mn, who was a grandson of Nawab ^Alimardan Cban,’ in reoogni* 

a daughter of Bup Singh Eathor. He was bom on the 6th Jamadi-nl -Awal, 
1074 A.H. (in the 8th year of AurangreVs reign). (See Maasir-i-Alamgirij 
pi. 49). He married in 1089 A.H. (in the 2lBt year of AurangzeVs reign) a 
daughter of Kerat Singh, who received as jihaz or dower Rs. 63,000, jewel- 
leries, onepalbi, five duUs with embroidered and jewelled pillows. (See Maasir- 
i^Alamgirif p. 167). He married in the 86th year of Aurangzeb’S reign 
(1108 AH.) a daughter of Buh- Allah ^an {Maasir-i-Alarngiri, p. 847). In 
1108 A.H. (in the 4l8t year of Aurangzeb’s reign), he succeeded to the 
^ioeroyalty of Bengal, including Kush Behar, in succession to Ibrahipi Khan. 
(See Ma(M%r4-Alamgiri, p. 887). In 1114 A.H.^ Behar was added to his Beugal 
Vioeroyalty {Maasir’i-Alaingiriy p. 470). 

• i The Order of the Mahi was one of the most Exalted Orders founded 
under the Mu|^al regim4 in India. 

8 Ali Mardan ^an Amir-ul-Umara rendered important services to the 
State in the reign of Jahan, and rose to the offices of ^ubadar of 

Kamghir and the Panjab and to the rank of a Hafthazari, In 1050 A.H., he 
became l^ubadar of Kabul, and also subsequently received the title of Amir* 
ul-Uxnara. In 1056 A.H., he invaded Balkh and Bada^l^ap and partially 
tubjugated those tracts. Subsequently he became again l^ubadar of I^ahore. 
In 1067 A.H. be died, and was buried at Lahore. His rectitude of purpose, 
straightforwardness in oondnot, firm loyalty, and sincerity oombiusd with 
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tion of sndh valtiable dervides, might be invested li^ith the Office of 
^ubahdftr of Bengal, the ambitions gJjShsiSd&h, moving from l^hhah 
Behar, ewiftly marched to Rajmahal, and spurring his horse for thO 
chastisement of the rebels advanced with his laige force to Bard wan. 
The Prince ignored Zabardast Khan*s services, and failed to bestow^' 
on him a single word of praise or encouragement. The aforesaid' 
Sban, becoming depressed by the apathy of the Shahzadah, and 
finding his great labours wasted, resolved to proceed to the Emperor. 
Caring not for the power of the Shahzadah, he stimck the kettle- 
drum of march, and took the route to the Dakhin. Bal;Lim ShSh 
who, from fear of the fury of that lion of the forest of warfare, had 
been biding like the fox and the jackal, in the holes of the mousC 
and the serpent, finding now an opportunity, brought back water* 
into the rivulet of his ambition, and triumphantly made incursionC 
on the frontiers of Bardwan, Hugli, and Nadia, Pillaging the in- 
habitants of that tract he desolated it, nay rendered it adeU 
of wild beasts and a nest of owls and crows. After the 
departure of Zabardast Khan the Prince, with great self-reliancOj 
despatched mandates and orders to Jabingirnagar (Dacca) for 
conciliating and reassuring the Zamindars and Eaujdars. His 
Highness himself, slowly marching from Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), 
advanced stage by stagey studying the convenience of his troops. 
The ‘Amils, Faujdars, and zamindars, with appropriate contingents 
drawn from their respective mahals, presented themselves b^ore 
the Prince with gifts and tributes, and accompanied the latter in his 
Royal Progress. The ill-fated Ra^im §hah, fancying the news of 
the approach of the Prince to be a fiction, like his own fate, was 
sleeping the sleep of negligence. When, however, the news of 
the approach of the Royal Army reached the ear of that wretch, 
he hurriedly and anxiously concents iited his Afghan levies who were 
scattered far and near, and prepared for warfare. That royal eagle 
of the summit of the Empire, caring not for that flock of spairrows, 

bravery, soon gave him an tiniqtie position amongst the Imperial officers bf 
his flay, and he enjoyed the full confidence of his sovereign, who used to call 
him ** Tar Ofadar** or the ** faithful friend.” 

His important public works were (1) the irrigation of a largb banal 
Jomicg the river Bavi with Lahore city ; (2) the establisbment of a ispleiidid 
puhiic garden called ** ghalamar ” t<^ether with aqueducts, reservoii^, 
fountains^ bn the banks of that canal, close to Lahore. (See Jfhddir^ttl-Pmara, 
Vol. II, p. 807). 
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Set oat tLDbesitatmgly, without bagga.ge and pamphemalia, and 
pitched his camp in the outskirts of Bardwan. : There the Prince 
suspeuded the royal pearl of salutary advice to the ear of that con- 
temptible prevaricator, promised reward in the event of acceptance, 
and threatened vengeance in the event of refusal. That dissembler 
iamted the bright pearl of the order of the Prince ostensibly as 
the jewel of the ear, but covertly as the gravel of his own eyes, that 
is, app^^ntly he shewed signs of submission, but in reality, he 
sowed 'the thorn of rebellion and dissimulation in the field of his 
heart. ^ He besought to his assistance Khwajah Anwar, elder brother 
of Bh wajah ‘ A§am,^ who was a high officer and a boon companion of 
the Prince, and in fact the latter’s prime-minister, and represented 
that in case tlie iO^wajah came and promised on oaths ar4d re-assured 
his mind, next morning he would proceed in his company to the 
Prince’s presence, to sue for pardon for misdemeanour. The guileless 
Prince, ignorant of the wiles of that traitor, assenting to his l equest, 
ordered the above Khwajah to proceed early in the morning to 
Rahim Shah’s camp, and instructed him to reassure the latter and 
to fetch him to the Royal Darhar to publicly avow submission. 
Next morning the abovementioned Khwajah, following .the order 
of his master, adopted no measures of precaution, and rode out with a 
few relations and friends. Halting in front of the camp of Raihm 
Shah, he sent information, and on horseback remained on the 
look-out. Hiding his armed Afghan soldiers in bis tent, Rahim 
Shah was in pursuit of treachery. Opening towards the envoy 
the door of wiles and softness, he requested that tlie Khwajah should 
enter his camp. Fearing lest smoke might arise from the fire of 
the reptile, the above Khwajah liesitated to go in, and making 
promises summoned out Rahim Shah. When the demands of both 
sides resulted in a parley and the object of the mission remained 
unaccomplished, suddenly Rahim Shah with an armed force sallied 
put of his camp shouting and advanced in front of the Elhwajah. 
Prom wounds of the tongue it culminated in wounds of the 
apear,> Fathoming the water underneath the straw, Kfewajah 
Anwar, regretted his coming, and wanted to return without ac- 

1 Khwajiih A$am came to Agra from .Badakhshan, and subsequently 
received the titles of Sam^am-ud-daulah Khan Dauran Amir-ul-Umara.’* 
The JHaastr-wJ-Uwaro, p. 819, "Vol. I, says his elder brother*8 name was 
** Khwajah Muhamrnad Jifar-Khan.’* Dauran was wounded in the battle with 
Nadir ghah, and died in 1151 A.H. 
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wnpHi^fag the obj^t of bjui .mkreion, Bahhn iiSiMoie^g 
forward, commenced fighting. Being compelled to encotmter himy 
Sihwajah Attwar gallantly and. bravely fought, and made hevo|c 
exertions, but being covered with mortal wounds, fell together with 
a inumber of his comrades. Finding the field deserted, the 
Affi^ans with swords rushed out and attacked the Royal canip 
<5f the Prince. 

When that scion of the Imperial family 
Beheld perfidy in that prevaricator, 

And also in regard to the condition of Sbwajah Anwar, 

News arrived that his head had been severed from his body ; 
His face became cherry from rage, 

He called for arms from the armour-bearer. 

He placed the cuirass on the shoulder and the helmet on the 
head, 

From head to foot he became a figure of iron. 

He suspended an adamantine swoi*d, 

And placed tiglitly a dagger in his waist. 

He tied one sunny shield to his shoulder, 

And placed a shining spear in his hand. 

He hung a quiver from his waist, 

And threw round the shoulder a Kaianian bOw.^ 

He tied a noose to the top of bis howdah, 

And clutched with the hand an iron mace. 

He gave order that the Generals of the army 
Should collect quickly near the Royal tents. 

At his order, the' battle-seeking army 
Flocked in towards the Prince. 

When the Prince mounted his elephant, 

He looked like the sun on a mountain. 

The kettledrum. of battle was struck, and the array moved. 
Like the river waving. 

H4 advanced to the field and raised aloft his standard, 

And boldly set himself to put bis troops in array. 

Me arranged his centre and wings ; 

The right and left wings, the rear and the van. 

1 The old Kaianian sovereigns of Persia or Iran were capita} apeham 
apd ipprlDsaien. Their bows were famoas for range and preqiiipn^ahot. 
See Narmi-Khuerwinf p. 44, for an account of Kaianian Kings. 

31 
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From tfie overwhelming number of His force, and from 
the Imperial prestige, 

The world quaked with terror. 

He rode up to the battle-field, 

But was dilatory in delivering an assault. 

When the battle-field was arranged, and the cavalry and in- 
fantry, like the men at chess, were set in their proper places, 
Habim Shah made a hostile flank movement, and fought gallantly. 
A number of Afghan troopers clad in cuirass and armed with 
daggers, by a desperate sally, galloped right through the ranks of 
the Imperialists, reached the centre, and sought for the Prince, 
shouting out “ Azimu-gh-Shan.*' Attacking the Eoyal elephant 
with their horses, they prepared to give the final checkmate. The 
Imperial cavalry and infantry, unable to withstand the onslaughts 
of those villains, left the Prince in a corner before the enemy and 
fled. Thus the thread of the arrangement of the Imperial army 
was snapped. Rahim Shah, breaking through the entrenchments, 
attacked the Prince’s elephant. At this crisis, and at the sight 
of this impudent daring, Hamid Khan Qiirai§hi,i who was standing 
at a short distance, spurred on his charger like an arrow shot from 
its bow, attacked Rahim Shah, and said, “ Villain, I am Azimu-gh- 
Sian.” Promptly discharging a rock-piercing arrow from his 
quiver, he pierced Rahim Shah on the chest. 

He pulled out his bow from its string 

And drew out his Khadang^ arrow from its quiver. 

He joined the arrow-notch to the ass’s leather, 

And aimed at that giant. 

When the arrow-notch was shot to take aim, 

It pierced through the breast of that fighting demon, 

Piercing right through his breast, 

It figured like the balance from weight. 

In quick succession Hamid Khan shot other arrows at the 
neck of Rahim Shah’s horse, and laid low both its neck and head. 
Rahim Shah, owing to two mortal wounds on the breast^ was 

I He was a son of Daud ^an Quraghi. See n. ante and p, 37 Maaser^uU 
vol. 2. 

Khadang ia the white poplar tree of which arrows and bows are 
prepfired«^ 
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felled io the ground. Hamid Sban with greafc agiliiy 
down from his horse, and sat upon Rabim ghah’s chest, andscYer^ 
ihg the villain’s head from his body whirled it round on a spear. 
At the sight of this, the cowardly Afghan soldiery faltered and fled, 
whilst the standards of those insolent villains were turned upside 
down. The zephyr of triumph and victory once again blew on the 
tails of the Imperial banners, and the Imperial band of victory and 
triumph struck up loudly, whilst cries of Allah, Allah ” resounded 
from the earth to the sky. The cavalry of the victorious Imperial 
army chased the vanquished to their tents, and whoever amongst 
young or old fell across the range of its career became the food of 
the crocodile of blood-drinking swords ; whilst the rest who escaped 
the sword, scampered off, covered with wounds and racked by 
anxieties. Much booty and numerous captives fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. The fortunate Prince, an associate of triumph 
and victory, entered Bardwan, and made a pilgrimage to the noble 
shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim ^ Saqqa. Making votive offerings, 
the Prince entered the citadel, and sent a congratulatory message 
on this victory to the Emperor, and despatched troops for 
chastising the adherents and abettors of the miscreant Afghans. 
Wherever trace could be found of their whereabouts, they were 
captured and slaughtered, and in a short time the districts of 
Bardwan, Hugli, and Jasar (Jessore) were purged of the defilement 
caused by the Afghan raiders. The tracts that had been desolated 
by the ravages of these rebels once again became fertile. Jagat 
Rai, son of Kisliaii Ram, the slain Zaraindar of Bardwan, was in- 
vested with the khilat of tlie hereditary Zamindari of his forefathers. 
In a similar way, other Zamindars of that tract who had been 
oppressed and banished by the Afghans, were re-assured by Royal 
Proclamations of goodwill, and re-iustalled in their hereditary 
ranks and dignities. Taking fresh settlements of the Ebal^ah 
mahals (crown lands) and of Jagirs, these commenced making collec- 
tions of tent; whilst the holders of Tiyuls^ and ^Aimahs and 

1 In Stewart, Bahrain.” He was a saint who lived at Bardwan, but 
I have not been able to get details of his career. 

a “Tiyals” or “Tayuls” and ” Jagirs” are corresponding terms, and 
signify the same class of land-tenure. These were conferred for a speoified 
time on Man^abdars in lieu of salaries, and also on others by way of reward 
during lifetime or a fixed period. In the early Mujj^al period, the word 
“tiynl” is frequently mentioned, but it frequently gives way to the word 
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re-entered info the possession of theii* jp^pedtive laatiaifl. 
Hamid 'Stin Qnrffiifei, in recognition of his gallantry Yras re- 
warded by the Emperor with the advancement of his man^ab, with the 
bdstbwal of the title of Sfeamshir Khan Bahadur, and with the office 
of'Fattjdarof Silhat (Sylhet) and Bandasil (?). And the other offi- 
cers of the Prince, who had rendered good services, according to 
the measure of their services, and according to their ranks, Were 
honoured with man^abs and dignities. The Prince halted in the 
fort of Bardwan, which contained the Residency of the FaujdarS 
of that district, laid the foundations of buildings, and erected a 
Cathedral mosque. And in Hngli, he founded Shahganj,^ oZtaS 

from Akbar’s time. In the time of gher ghah, the Afghan king, the 
word Jaffir ia also frequently used. In the Ghorian. Khil|i and Tug^lak 
periods, the word / Iqta,* corresponding to *Jagir,’ is frequently used. (See 
Tabiqat-i-Nasiri, Tari^i Firuz Shahi, and Ain-i-Akhari, Yol. I, p. 270). 

Besides the ** Jagirs ** or “ Iqtas** or “tiynls/* there was another class 
of land-tenures which were conferred for benevolent purpoeeSf were hereditary 
(unlike Jagira)i ond free from revenue and oesses, and imposed no obligations 
for military or other services. These before Mughal times were called mUk, 
madad^i^masht ayema and altam^ah^ but were denominated in Mughs*! times 
by the Ohaghtai word ^^Sayurghal.** An officer called gadr-i-Jahan, or Adminis- 
trator-General, was in charge of these Sayurghals. These were conferred on the 
following four classes of persons : (1) On enquirers after wisdom who have 
withdrawn from worldly occupations and make no difference between night and 
day in searching after knowledge*’ ; (2) on such as practise self-deniaj and have 
renounced society of men; (3) on such as are weak and poor and have no 
strength for enquiry j (4) on honourable men of gentle birth who from want 
of knowledge are unable to take up a profession.” (See Tari^-i-Firuz 
gbahi, pp. 858, 382, and 658, and Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I, pp. 268, 270, 271, 
272). • ■ ' * 

Sher Shah was very liberal in conferring these aimahs and altamgtde ^ 
which, however, were considerably resumed by Akbar who, on account of his 
hatred of the Ulama, deprived them of their madadA-maih lands, and 
banished, most of them to Bengal. (See note in Ain-i-Akhari, Yol. I, p. 27P| 
and Bodadoai, Yol. IT, pp. 274, 276, 279). 

Altdm^a, 9i, Turkish word, meant a * red royal seal or stamp * and also a 
ro^al grant* of rent-free tenure, which was. perpetual, hereditary, , and 
tHidsftirabie. (See Ain, Yol. II, p. 57 n). In founding this system Bayur- 
ghals or Altam|^as, the Musalman Balers were actuated by a desire to per. 
pietuate the three aristdoraoies of birth, of character, and of lutellect. 
dare was taken to also maintain more or less permanently the fourth 
a^tdciwey of health, as the Zamindars tinder Mughal Emperors Wefe 
less pe^aueht quasf-state functionaries, 
i' 1’ ^ahgahj town lies between Bansbaria ahd Hngbli townr. When 
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'Aisiiugaij, and named it after himself* And he extended 
ieope of the Bayer taxes that had hitherto been levied only on 
wares and silk-^stufEs. And he levied customs-duties, in the shajpe 
of tax,* at the rate of 2^ percent, on the goods of Musalmans, and 
6 per cent, on the goods of Hindus and Christians.* He held in 
esteem and respect the learned, the good, and the noble ; and in the 
society of the nobility and the gentry, he discussed the subjeota 
of Theology, Casuistry, Traditions, poetical works of Maulana 
Rdm® (God’s mercy be on him), and History. He shewed an anxious 
solicitude to profit by the advice of saints and he exerted himself 
to promote the welfare of the realm. One day he. sent Sultatt 
Karimu-d-din and Muhammad Farukh-sir to invite over Sufi 
B&izid,^ who was the most glorious amongst the saints of Bard- 
wan. On their approach the saint greeted them with the saluta^i* 
tion of “ Salam Alaeknm.” Sultan Karlmu-d-din, assuming the 
gravity of princely rank, did not respond ; but Faru^^-sir walking 

I was at Haghli iii 1887, 1 saw at ghahganj an old dilapidated mosque 
which was said to have been erected by Prince Azimush-Shan. 

1 This is another saint of Bard wan, the details of whose bareer ard 
unknown to me^ 

* There is nothing to wonder at in this, for one finds the same invidious 

distinction in a more accentuated form was observed by another European 
Christian community in the 16th and 17th centuries. Moslems were to pay 
duty on all Merchandise. Portuguese were to be exempt.” (See HdntSr’d 
History of British India, Vol. I, p, 146). v 

* Maulana Hum is the renowned Mystic or Sufi Persian poet; His name 
was Maulana Jalialu-d-din. He was born at Bal^ in fi04 A.H., and died 
in 672 A.H. He was a great saint. His Masnavi is a storehouse of spirit**^ 
ual treasures, and has well been described thus : — 

oLr* • <s5j — 

Selflessness was the keynote to his teachings, which farther inculcated 
the cultivation of a constant sense of Divine presence in all human actions . 
For instanoe, he says ; — 

d-Af ^X/| AUi % aU|' 

Again*.— ' 

■ . . ' r..;i 

idjf jjjt itUf , ; , 

4 The word used iB ^*tampha** ** In every ]fcmgdom,'Coyeruinflui ta* 
the property pf the subject over and above the land -revenue, and ibis they 
call Tamffha,** {See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 67). 
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barefooted^ Stood respectfully and after offering salutations' 
communicated his fafcher^s message* The saint, being pleased 
with the courteous behaviour of Faru^-sir, took the latter by tlie 
hand, and said : “ Sit down, you are Emperor of Hindustan/^ 
and he offered prayer for Farukh-sir. The arrow of the- saint’s 
prayer reached the butt of Divine acceptance. As a result of 
courteous behaviour on the part of Farukh-sir, what the sire desired 
was bestowed on the son. When the saint arrived to meet ‘Azimu- 
sh^Sian, the latter advanced, and making apologies besought the 
saint’s prayer for the attainment of the object which His Highness 
had in view. The saint said ; “ What you seek, I have already 
bestowed on Farukh-sir, and now the discharged arrow cannot be 
recalled.” Offering the Prince benedictions, the saint returned to 
his own closet. In short, being satisfied with the administrative 
methods and arrangements introduced in respect of the affairs of the 
tracts of the Ghahlah of Bardwan, Hugli, Hijli, and Midnipur, ,4fec., 
the Prince set out on Imperial war- vessels, constructed by Shah 
Shuja. towards Jahangirn agar (Dacca). After ariival at Dacca, 
he set himself to organise the administration of that tract. When 
information about certain improper acts of the Prince like prac- 
tices of Sauda-i-KhQs and Sauda-i-^Am^ and the wearing of saffron- 
coloured red clothes at the time of the EoUy which is the Nauroz 
or New Year of the Hindus, through the medium of messages of 
news- writers and historiographers, reached Emperor Aurangzeb, 
the latter was annoy ed.^ The Emperor wrote thereon to the Prince 
as follows : “A Saffron -coloured helmet on thy head, a red garment 
on thy shoulder, thy venerable age verging on forty-six years ; 
hurrah on thy beard and moustache !” In regard to 8auda-i-Khas 
the Emperor wrote the following across the news-letter, and putting 
his own signature returned it : “ What propriety is there in 

Anrangzeb’s pen was ns much dreaded as his sword. As a writer of 
oaustio and terse letters full of withering sarcasms, few Persian writers surpass 
Aurangzeb. 5e was in the habit of constantly writing D.*0. letters to his 
officers, in order to keep them straight. The reader who wishes to have a 
taste of Aurangzeb’s caustic sarcasm, might turn to the original Persian, 
as I am afraid I have not been able to couyey its full relish in this English 
dressing. ‘ I qiote the original Persian : — 

• cr-j 

- ui/. . 
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cdlihg public oppression what conneoticm 'lifui 

Sauda^^i mth Sauda-i-^Am? 

Those who purchase — sell; 

We neither purchase nor sell.” 

And by way of censure, to serve as a deterrent, the 
Emperor reduced the Prince’s inan?ab by 500. The meanings 
of Sauda-i’Eb^s and Sauda-i-^Am are as follows : ** All the goods 
which arrived on board the mercantile ships at the port of Chaf gaon 
(Chittagong), &c., were bought up on behalf of the Prince,* and were 
styled 8auda-i-}[hds ; afterwards those very goods were re-sold to 
the merchants of this country, when they were called 8auda4-> 
‘Am. When the news-letter containing the Emperor’s signature 
cam© to be perused by the Prince, the latter abandoned the afore- 
said trade. The Emperor Aurangzeb appointed Mirza Hadi to the 
office of Diwan of the Province of Bengal, after bestowing on 
him the title of Kar Talab Khan. The Mirza was a saga- 
cious man, and an officer of honesty and integrity. He had 
already held the office of Diwan of the Subah of Orissa. In 
several Mahals pertaining to Orissa he had effected retrenchments 
in expenditure, and had thus become prominent amongst the 
Imperial officials. He was held matchless in probity and rectitude 
of purpose. Kendering eminent services, in periods of siege and 
war, he had got into the good graces of Emperor Aurangzeb. At 
that period, the reins of tlie administration of Financial and 
Revenue affairs, the power over tlie assessment and collection of 
revenue, and payments into and disbursements from the Imperial 
Treasury lay in the hands of the Diwan of the Subah. The Na- 
zim had jurisdiction over the Procedure and Administration of 
Political affairs, such as the repression and chastisement of the 
refractory and the disobedient, and the extirpation of rebels and 
tyrants. Except with regard to the Jagirs attached to the Nizamat 
and personal Man^iabs and presents, the Nazim had no power to 

1 The reader might note that there ie a pnn here on the word * muda^* 
which in Persian means both * trade * and * madness.* 

% ** Azimu-sh-ghan was lazy and covetous. He was ready to concede any- 
thing for a sufficient bribe.” In July 1698, for the sum of Bs. 16,000, the. 
English were permitted by the Prince to purchase from the existing holders 
the right of renting the three villages of Culoutta, Sutanati, and Oobindpar. 
(See Wilson’s Annals, Vol. I, p. 150). 
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meddle with the Thiperial revetitie. Both the Nazim and the Di wan 
were gaided iu the administration of the affairs of the l^abah by ^ 
Procedure Code^ that was issued year after year hy the Emperor, 
and they were not permitted to deviate from, or infringe, them 
by a hair-breadth. Kar Talab Khan, being appointed by Emperor 
to^ be Diwan of the Subah of Bengal, arrived at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca). After waiting on the Prince, he devoted himself to the 
administration of tlie fiscal affairs. And the remittances into, and 
disbursements from, the Treasury being in chai-ge of the above- 
mentioned £han, the Prince’s control over the income and expendi- 
ture ceased. The abovementioned Khan, finding that the country 
was without thorns, and fertile and rich, commenced re-assessment, 
and deputed sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every Parganah 
and Chaklah and Satkar. And after assessing accurately the 
Imperial revenue and sair taxes, he remitted one K?*or of rupees to 
the Emperor, and prepared a complete Revenue-roll of the Khalmh 
mahals (crown lands) and of the Jagirs, In former times, owing to 
the badness of the olimate of Bengal, the higher officers did not 
care to seek for service in this Province, as they fancied it not 
only fatal to human lives, but as actual haunts of demons. 
Therefore, the Chief Imperial Diwans, by way of inducement, con- 
ferred numerous Jagirs in Bengal on the Bengal Man^adars. In 
consequence of this policy, very few Khalsah mahals were left 
in Bengal, so that the revenue of the mahals of this Subah did 
not suffice to meet either the pay of the soldiers under the Prince , 
or that of the naqdi troops. Therefore, their pay had to be 
provided for from revenues of other Subahs. The aforesaid 
]|^an submitted a scheme to the Emperor suggesting allotment of 
lands in Orissa on account of Jagirs to the Bengal Man^abdars ; * 

i The Prooedare Code or Manual, containing set roles and regulations on 
all revenue and administrative affairs, was called in Persian Dastur^mWAmaL 
It was issued to all Provincial Governors, Administrators, and officials after 
being personally approved by the Emperor himself, and every year modifi- 
cations or additions were made to it with the Emperor’s approval. No 
provincial Administrators, whether Nasims or Diwans, had authority to 
deviate from the set rules contained in the Daitar^uWAmal, Badaoni ( Vol. I, 
pp. 884-885) states that in the time of Salim ghah, son of gher gkah, the 
J)a$tur»uhAmaX was so oomprehensive and explicit that even on Ecclesiastical 
matters (not to speak of Fiscal or Administrative matters), no ri^erence to 
Qasia or Muftis was necessary. 

* The Mantabdars were the higher officers under the Emperors ; 



ftn4 i|iet mth Empe|?orV approval. Tliiet JQlAiif 

^hereon r^8aipe4 all Jagifs iu Bepgali tpgether yeitk tiieilT 
reveuaes, nme except sack as pertained to jbka ITisamat aii4 
tiie Diwauly* and allotted in lien tkereof /aym to ike B^gal 
mansabdars in Orissa, the soil whereof was oomparativ^ely worsOt 
poorer, more sterile, and less fertile. By this ingenioas stroke of 
policy, the Shan effected a big surplus in the Bengal revenue to 
the credit of the Emperor, and squeezed out the profits from the 
Bengal ^amindars and Jagirdars. And by minute attentiou to 
details, lie elfeGte4 considerable retrenchments under the several 
riends of the Public Expenditure. Year after year, he enhanced the 
Bevanue^assessments of the Sabah, and tlius became the re- 
cipient of Imperial favours. *^hen the Prince rAzimu-sh-Shan) 
found his control over the Bengal revenue diminished, he was con- 
stantly in a bad humour. Besides, tiie rewards which the Tni&n 
received for his good services from the Emperor weighed as thorns of 
en vy on the heart of the Prince^ and kindled the fire of his jealousy. 
The Prince schemed to kill the Khan, but failed in his aim. 
The Prince won over to his side the Commander of Nuqdi troops 

fche term, however, was also used in the times of gh^h. The leadi|tg 
Man^abdars were either Proviuoial Governors or Generals in the Army^ 
whilst other Man^abdars held Jagirs, These Man^abdars sometimes held 
Man^ab (or ofiloe) in oue Province or gubah, and Jagir lands in another, 
(8ee Ain-i-Ahbarif Vol. I, pp. 241-242, Bloohniann’s trans.) 

1 Revenue from land was called ^iraj, Jaziayah was capitation tax 
levied from non- Moslem subjects in exchange for protection afforded,, at the 
rate of “ 48 derhar^$ for persons of condition, 2i derhams fpr those of the 
middle class, and 12 for the lowest class.” Over and above the land-reveuue^ 
t^xes on properties were called ** Tam^a** Imports on manufaotnres of 
respectable kinds were called Jihat, and the remainder Bair Jihat, Bair in its 
original purport, meant ** walking,’’ ‘ moving,* or * nnatable,^ and so came to 
denote atl unstable soorces of state revenue (barring land-revenue or KhiraJ 
which wnsAtable), such as onstoms, transit duties, market-tax. (See Yol. T{, 
pp^ 67 and 58 and p. 66, Ain'i-Akbarif for a list of Bair ta;r®B abolished by 
Rmperor Akbar), 

8 Jagirs were conferred on Man^abdnrs for military service, and on 
Otkei^s they were conferred withont requiring military service; Before 
hlo|^l tiluios i>he word “ Iql#'* correspoinding to “Jagir” is frequently met 
with hi the Tahaqat-i-Nafiri ee well as in the Tan^-i- Pirns gh^hl. But 
ui hietoriea of the Mughal period, the word ‘Iqta’ is seldoui n^et with, and 
is replaced by the word Jaytr. In Akbar's tune, an o6|oer called I^WjSii-i. 
Jagir or Superintendent of Jagirs was uiaiutained. .(Bfio Ain, Yqi. X, p. 261% 

32 
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linmed Abdul Wahed and the Naqdi Contingent under the latter, 
by holding out promises of rewards and increase in pay. These 
naqdi troops were old Imperial servants. From pride of their 
i^tt ength and from confidence in their number, they did not truckle 
to the Nazim or Diwan of Dacca, and much less to others. 
From their conceit of being dexterous swordsmen, they fancied 
others no match for themselves. For their nonchalance and 
hravado,^ they were widely known. These naqdi troops were 
incited to waylay the Khan when opportunity might offer, under 
the pretext of demand of pay, and to kill him. This wicked 
C/ontingent at the instigation of the Prince were on the look-out 
for an opportunity to kill the Khan. The Khan adopting precau- 
tionary measures, always carried in his retinue an escort of 
armed troops, and never failed to be on the alert whilst going to 
and from the Darbar. One day, however, early of a morning, he 
rode out unattended to wait on the Prince. On the way, a 
corps of naqdis, under pretext of demanding pay, raised a tumult, 
and crowded in round the Khan. The latter, displaying great 
nerve, faced them and drove them away. Ascertaining that 
the originator of this disturbance was the Prince, he in fury and 
rage proceeded to the latter. Discarding all official decorum, 
in an avenging mood, he placed his hand on his dagger, and sat 
knee to knee with the Prince, and added ; This riot was due to 
your instigation, desist from this course, or else at this moment 
I will take your life and give mine.” The Prince saw no way of 
escape, and from fear of the Emperor’s resentment he trembled 
like the aspen. Summoning Abdul Wahed with his corps, the 
Prince publicly forbade him from creating tumult and disturbance, 
and set about soothing the Khan by display of courtesy and 
affability. The Eban, being freed from anxiety arising from the 
hostility of his enemies, proceeded to the Diwan-i-Am, demanded 
the account of naqdi troops, levied their pay from Zammdars, 
and paying them off cashiered them. And he sent the Emperor 

an account of their meeting, embodying the same both in the 
■ ’ '' 1 . 

1 These naqdi troops appear to be a class of Ahadi troops who received 
their pay in cash from the Imperial treasury, and were reckoned immediate 
servants of the Rmperor. They constituted an Imperial Contingent of troops 
maintained in Provincial capitals, and were thoroughly independent of the 
local authorities, and were thus dignified by their independence. (See Am-t- 
Ahbartf Vol. I, pp. 249 and 2»1). 
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Court^-Recoi’d as well as iu the News-sheefc.* He also submitted 
to the Emperor a Proceeding signed by the leaders of the riot, 
together with his own Report. Fearing the ill-humour of tb© 
Prince, the ^Khan resolved to keep himself aloof froni the 
former, and to stay at a safe distance from him. After much 
deliberation and consultation, he fixed on the excellent site of 
Makhsuaabad, where news of all the four quarters of the Sabah 
could be easily procurable, and which, like the pupil of the 
eye, was situate in the centre of the important places of the. 
Subah. It had on the north-west the chaklah of Akbarnagar 
(Rajmahal) and the passes of Sakrigali and Tiliagadhi, the 
‘ Key * to Bengal, on the south-west, Birbhum, Pachit and 
Bighanpur, the road to Jharkand, and the forests and hilly passes 
for the ingress and egress of free-booters and armies from the 
Dakidu and Hindustan, on the south-east, the cJialcldh of Bard wan, 
the road to Orissa, and Hughli and Hijli ( ports for the arrival of 
ships of Christian and other traders), and the chahllihs of Jasar 
(Jessore) and Bhusnah, and on the east the chalclah of Jahanglr- 
nagar (Dacca), which then constituted the Viceregal Capital of 
this Subah, and to which pertained frontier outposts like those of 
Islamabad or Chittagong, and Silhat and Rangamati, and on the 
north, the ohaklahs of Gboraghat and Rangpur and Kuch Behar. 
The above mentioned IQian, without taking permission from the 
Prince, migrated to Makhsusabad with the officers of Zamindars 
and Qanungos and Revenue officials in charge of crown-lands, and 
settled down there. But when the news of the disturbance created 
by the wagd/5 reached the Emperor in the Dakhin through the 

t The terras used are “WaqiaV^ and “ Sawanih/’ "I’he Mn^nl Emperors 
mamtained a Special Intelligence Department. In every Provincial capital 
and important centre, two special functionaries were! maintained by the 
Mughal Emperors, one called “ Sawanih-navis,** and the other W'aqish- 
navis.*’ These were Imperial servants, quite independent of the local officials. 
The duties of both these functionaries were to daily record and send news to 
the Emperor of all that transpired in local centres, and as they worked 
independently of one another, the report of intelligence sent by one checked 
that of the other. The “ Waqiah- navis*’ was an official C our fc-^Recordeir, 
whilst the “ Sawanih-navis ” was an official General Intelligenoe^giver. 
,(See Am-i-Ahbari, V'ol, I, pp. 268 and 259.) The object in keepi|ig up 
these functionaries was that the Emperor at Delhi might “be inforuu^d daily 
of all that transpired throughout bis Empire, and also that .active servants 
might work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men be held in check.** 



wiediuiii of Newfi-letfcers and Ooort-reooi*ds, and through the Report 
of Ear Talab Ebftn containing denunciation of the Prince, an Impe- 
rial edict couched in threatening language ^as addressed to the 
Prince to the following effect : “ Ear Talab Eban is an officer of the 
Emperor ; in case a hair-breadth injury, in person or property, 
happens to him, I will avenge myself on you, nay boy.” And 
peremptory orders were also passed by the Emperor to the effect 
that the Prince should quit Bengal and withdraw to Behar. 
lieaving Sarbaland Stan ^ with Sultan Farukh-sir as his Deputy in 
Bengal, the Prince with Sultan Earimu-d-dln, his household 
attendants and bodyguard set out from Jahangirnagar, and reach- 
ed Miinglr (Monghyr). Finding there the elegant white and black 
marble edifices * built by Shah to be in a dilapidated condi- 

tion, and seeing that a heavy outlay would be needed to set them 
in order, he did tibt like to fix bis quarters there. And preferring 
the climate of Patna, whieli is on the bank of the river Ganges, the 
Prince fixed his quarters there. With the Emperor’s sanction, he 
improved that city, named it ^Azimabad after himself, and built 
there a fort with a strong rampart. Ear Talab Ehan, at Ma^su- 
Siibad, after the lapse of a year, prepared the Annual Abstract 
Accounts, and started for the Imperial Camp.® And preparing the 
Re venue- Assessment papers, the Revenue-Roll, the estate Ledgers, 
and the Cash- Account of Receipts and Disbursements of the §ubah, 
he desired Darab Naraih, the Qanungo of the Subah of Bengal, to 
sigh them. Taking advantage of the system then in force that 
the Accohnis relating to the financial and internal administration 
of the country were not passed by the Imperial Central Dl wan, 
unless they bore the signatures of Qanungos, that mischievous 
and shortsighted fool refused to sign the papers, unless his demand 
for three lahs of rupees on account of his fees as a Qanungo 
were satisfied. The !^an under stress of necessity promised to 

I Sobsdqnently in 1^09, this Sarbaland j^an, whilst in temporary charge 
of Bengal, received a bribe of Bs. 45,000 from the English merchants, and 
granted them freedom of trade in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. (See Wileon’e 
Annals, Vol. I, p. 183). 

* No trace clf these rained white and bln ok marble edifices was found 
by me at Mungir (Moiighyr) when I was there in the years 1898, 1804, or 
■ubseqaently. 

4 Emperor Anrangzeb was at this time in the Di^bin bnsy warring 
against the Mosalmam Kingdoms of Golkondah, Ahmadnagar and Bijapur,nnd 
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pay Olte iak of rnpees otr liis I'Ctiuni from the Emperdr, tmt 
Oarab Naraiii would not accept thie awrangeinent, and wJthhfeld 
his signature. But Jinarain Qnnungo, who was a Joint-Qantogd* ^ 
with Darab Narain, using foresierht, signed the Accouhiss 
Regardless of the hostility of the Prince, and regardless ot 
the refusal of Darab Narain to sign the Accouui-papersJ 
the Shao slarted for the Imperial Camp, presented gifts 
and tributes of Bengal to the Rmperor and to the Yizier and 
other Imperial Ministers, and also paid to the Emperor the 
Re venue- balances and profits of the Jagirs. And making over the 
Account-piipers of the Sabah to tlie Mastaufi* and to the Diwaii-i- 

also against the Mahrntta free-booters. Anrangzeb, with all his political saga- 
orty, ooramitted a grievous mistake of policy by supplanting these Hnsalinstt 
States, as these had hitherto eflEaotually curbed Mahratta and other outside 
ambition, and kept in order all diRturbing elements in the Dakhin. Their 
political efPaoement ntsulted in letting loose a number of \';.|^'i»ratta free-booters 
and other adventurers that had hitherto had no political existence, and hastened 
the growth of the Mahratta Confederacy that later on in a great measure, 
coupled with other forces, distracted the Great Mughftl Empire. By use of a 
liberal and statesman-like policy, Anrangzeb might have federated those 
Musalman States in the South into Imperial feudatories, and thus converted 
them into strong and loyal bulwarks of the Mughal Empire. But fanaticism 
in tills matter (see Maasir-i-Alamgirit which explains that this policy of re- 
pression was adopted by Anrangzeb, by reason of certain religious innovations 
that were iu force in those States) fatally clouded the otherwise clear political 
vision of this Great Mughal Emperor, to the lasting detriment of the Indo- 
Moslem Common- wealth. 

1 The Qanungo ^'was an officer in each district fmquainted with ith 
costoms and land-tenures and whose appointment was usually hereditary. Be 
received reports from the patt(;ans (land-stewards) of new oases of alluvion 
and diluvion, sales, leases, gifts of land,” etc. (See Ain-hAJtbarif Yol. II^ 
i>. 47 a). 

Over the district Qanungos, there was a Provincial Qanungo as the text 
indicates. ( See also p. 66, Vol. II, Am^i-Akbari, which sets forth functions 
and emolunients of Pntwaris, Qanungos, ghiqdar, Earkuns, and Amins). 

In the Ain-i^Akbari (Yol. II, p. 49) it is stated that it whs the duty of 
the Betikchi or Accountant, ** at the year’s end, when the time of reveun^- 
colleotiona had closed, to record the balances due, and deliver the record tC 
the Oollector, and forward a Copy to the Boyal Court.*’ It would seCm from 
the text the same duty in regard to the entire Suhah hud to be performed by 
the Provincial Dlwan and the Provincial Qanungo. 

k These important functionaries are frequently mentioned la the Ain-i* 
Their functien wns to Clteck, overhaul and audit important 
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Kul,' and proving his good and faithful services, the Eban became 
tlie recipient of farther Imperial favours, and was appointed by the 
Emperor Deputy to the Prince in the Nizamat of the Subah of 
Bengal and Orissa, in addition to the office of Diwan. He was also 
given the title of Murshid Quli Kban, and further received a 
valuable Khilat^ with a standard and a kettle-drum. His man§ah 
was also raised. 

BESTOWAL OF THE NIZAMAT OP BENGAL ON NAWAB 
JAFAR lOCAN, AS DEPUTY TO PRINCE 
AZIMU-SB'SHAN. 

When Mur^id Quli Khan * being invested according to the 
former usage with the khilat of the offices of Deputy Nazim of 
Bengal Diwan of Bengal and Odisa (Orissa), reached the Subah, 
he appointed Syed Akram Khan to be his Deputy Diwan in 
Bengal, and Sl/Qjau-d-din Muhammad Khan, his son-in-law, to 
be his Deputy Diwan in Odisa (Orissa). After his arrival at 

papers, such as Royal grants, payment-orders, sanads, farmans, state -accounts, 
etc., and then to sign and seal them. [See Am4-A1char},Yo\.l, pp. 262, 263, 264). 

1 The Diwan-i-Kul was the Central Imperial Diwan-in-Chief. It would 
appear the keen administrative genius of the Mughal Rulers of India evolved 
and organised a perfect system of Accounts as well as of Audit. Two indepen^- 
dent systems of Account and Audit (each checking the other) were maintain- 
ed. The patwaris kept one independent set of accounts, and the Bitilcchis, 
( Accountants ) another. The first submitted their accounts to local or district 
QanungoSf who submitted their Consolidated Accounts to the Provincial 
Qanungo. The second submitted their accounts to District Collectors as well 
as copies direct to the Royal Court ; and the several District Collectors sub- 
mitted their consolidated Accounts to the Provincial Diwan who collected 
them, and compared them with the Consolidated Accounts (independently 
prepared) in the hands of the Provincial Qanilngos, Then both the Provincial 
, Diwan and the Provincial Qanungo signed after comparison one General Detailed 
Consolidated Account together with an Abstract Account, and forwarded it 
to Court, where it was first audited by the Central Mustaufi and next 
audited by the Diwan-i-Kul (after reference to the set of accounts already 
received regularly in the Royal Courts from district Bitikchis or Accoun- 
tants), and lastly approved and passed by the Emperor himself. Thus, few 
loop-holes were left for defalcations in accounts^ (See the text, and the Am-t- 
Afcbari). 

^ MurB^id Quli Khan was son of a Brahmin and embraced Islam. Haji 
fikafi I^pahani puroh.nsed him, and named him Muhammad Hadj, treated hin> 
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Makh&Qsabad; he improved that town, and named ifc after liimsell 
,Mur§hidabad, and founded a mint ^ there. And separating the 
cMhhlah of Midnipur* from the Subah of Odisa (Orissa) he 
annexed it to Bengal. And imprisoning the defaulting zamindars 
of the Subah, and deputing experienced and honest Collectors of 
Revenue to their mahahi he attached the rents, and realised the 
oatstanding Imperial revenues. And putting a complete stop to 
the authority of zamindars over the collection and disbursement of 
the Imperial Revenue, he limited their source of income to profits 
of Ndnhar^ tenures. And the ‘Amils* (Collectors of revenue) under 

like a son, and took him to Persia, On Shafi’s death, Muhammad Had! came 
to the Dakhin, and entered the service of Haji Abdullah Khurasani, Diwan of 
§ubah Berar, He subsequently entered Imperial service, and received the title 
of Kar Talab ]^an, and was employed in the Dakhin. He rose there to be 
Diwan of Haidarabad — and then to be Diwan of Bengal (on the transfer of 
Ziaullah ^an), with the title of Murshid Qull Khan. Previous to this, he was 
Diwan of Orissa {Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 483), in the 48th year of Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s reign. When FarrulA-sir ascended the throne, by payment of 
large sums as presents to the Emperor, he became §Qbadar of Bengal and 
received a Man^ab of Haft hazari. His advancement is an eloquent testimony 
to the Islamic toleration (even under the ranch-abused Aurnngzeb) that 
made no distinction between converts and born Musalmans in matters of 
official preferments. He died in 1138 A.H. at Murshidabad, which he had 
founded as the new Viceregal capital of Bengal, in place of Dacca or 
Jahangirnagar. He was a good financier, an able accountant, and a 
strong and sagacious administrator. He built a dungeon full of filth, named 
it ‘ Baikant ’ or * Paradise,’ and confined in it zamindars who defaulted in 
payment of revenue. He re-surveyed and re-assessed Bengal, divided it into 
Ghaklas, and prepared a new Perfect Revenue- Roll. [See Maasir-i-Alamgirif 
p. 483, and Maam'-ul-Umara^ p. 751, Yol. Ill (Pers. text)]. 

I A list of mint-towns in Hindustan in Akbar’s time is given in th© 
Am-i-Afcban, Vol, I, p. 81. It appears that in Bengal, minting of gold 
coins was restricted to the Provincial capital (which in Akbar’s time Wfii 
partly Gaur and partly Tandah), and that minting of silver and copper ooifia 
took place in Bengal in Tandah 

* In Akbar’s Rent-Roll, Midnipur is shown as a city with two forts 
(caste, Khandait) under Sarkar Jalesar of §ubah Orissa. It continued to 
form a part of the Orissa §Qbah, until it was transferred from Orissa to 
Bengal by Murshid Qiili Khan. 

8 The term ‘Nankars’ is still prevalent in several |)arfcs of Bengal end 
Behar. Nankars ” were “ service-tenures,” that is, tenures af land con- 
ferred free of revenue, in consideration of services tendered.** In those day©, 
the zamindars amongst other duties would nppear to have perfomed police 



y« or46i^t Siiiidau fkud Amins io. ^rerj village ol 
JParg^n^lM^ tlie cultivated and wasfce-lande, and 

tbeiu ba 0 ]( to tenauto, plot by pbit, and advanced agricnltaml loa^ 
(lUaqSvJi) to tUo poorer tonantcy, and put forth exertions fpi? 
inoreaae in the produce of the lands. Thud in all the mahals 
Mur^id Qdli effected not only increase in revenuoi but also in^ 
0 readO in their areas. 

Mursbid Quli prepared a perfect Uevenue-Roll, cojlected the 
rents in kind, seasop by season, and also the land-revenue, sair 
lljces, and fees from agiicultural lands. And effecting retrenehment 
in the Public Expenditure, he remitted revenue, double the former 
amount, into the Imperial ^ Treasury. The zamindars of Birbhftra 

duties, and were held responsible for maintenance of peace in their mahals— 
the village chowkeedara or watchmen being directly under them. Tliey were 
also in charge of village ferries, village pounds, and village roads in their mahals, 
and performecl more or leas the duties of “ jnstioes of the peace They were 
more or less iiuasi-offioial functionaries, and received sanada on appointment, 
aud vvere liable to removal for gross mlsoondnct. Their mahals were not liable 
to auction-sale for arrears of revenue, but liable to af«taohment by the Crown 
for realisation of revenue, and defaulting zamindars were liable to punish- 
ment. They were quasi-slate fanotionaries or gt^ast-offioial landed Aristocracy 
maintained by Masalman sovereigns State purposes. They were quite « 
different species from the Bengal zamindnrs of to-day. (See Alamgimamaht 
Maaaii^i-Alfimgirit Atn^i-Akhari and the text). 

t . As h})i8 been. remarked before, Murshid QulI ]^an was an able financier, 
Und prepared a perfect actual Revenue-Roll of Bengal, after carefully re- 
purveying lands in all the mahals in Bengal, and re-asseSsing them on the 
basis of increase in actual areas as ascertained by measurement, and of 
increase in the actual produce of the soil. He sent ont for this purpose 
AiiittM (or Surveyors) together with Shiqdara (or Supervisors of revenue) to 
eiMsh village, under the immediate supervision of honest, experienced and 
capable OaUeotors of Revenue or ^Amils. He helped the poorer tenants 
with agricultural loans or advances (t<aqavi or tuccavi)t and encouraged 
them to till their lands and improve agrlcnlinre. Murshid Quli was no 
believer in Permanent Settlements. He preferred the Ryotwari Settleineut 
systSm to the Farming system. Islamic Revenue systems reoogoise the soil 
fm State property and allot a portion of its profit or produce to the<tc^iuzl tiller 
of tb® soil for his labour on it. 

^ ** A Shiqdar meant an ' officer appointed to collect revenue from a certain 

divisioti of land under the Mngbttl Government.” 

The oonstitiotion of the Surveying party, their pay, their duties, wfth 
the process of measurement and tasting in Mngb^l times, are set forth in the 
Akhftri, Yd. II, p. 45, whieh Ifhewe that the measurement of lapds and 
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Bbd being protect^ed by d^nse forests, monixtaii^ and 

bans, did not personally appear before the NaWab, but deptttltd 
imtead their agents to carry on transactions on their behalf, and 
through them used to pay in the usual tributes, presents, and 
gifts. In consideration of the fact that Asadullah, zamindar 
of Birbhum, was a pious and saintly person and had bestowed 
half of his property as Madad-i-mash grants on learned, 
pious and saintly persons, and had fixed daily doles of 
charity for the poor and the indigent, the !^aa refrained from 
molesting him. He directed his attention, however, to the 
chastisement of the zamindar of Bishanpur, whose items of 
expenditure were heavy, and whose collections of rents from' 
mahals were low. The Rajahs of Tipra, Kuch Behar, and Assam 
called themselves chatar dhflri and ruling chiefs, and did not 
bend their heads in submission to the Emperor of Hindustan, and 
minted coins after their own names. On hearing, however, of the 
vigorous administration of the IQian, the Rajah of Ass&m presented 
to the Khan chairs and palkis of ivory, music, musical instruments, 
feathers, fans of peacock feathers, etc., and offered his submission. 
Similarly the Rajah of KuqJj Behar offered presents and tribute to 
the Khan. The^abovementioned sent Khilits for them ;; and 

this practice was observed year after year. The Khan, having intro- 
duced order in the Financial condition of the Mahals of Bengal^ 
devoted his attention to the improvement of other administrative 
and internal affairs. His administration was so vigorous and 
successful that there was no foreign incursion nor internal distur- 
banoe, and consequently the military expenditure was nearly abol- 
ished. He kept up only 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry, and with 
these he governed the Province. Through Nazir Ahmad, who was 
a peon, he used to collect the revenue of Bengal. And the Bdi&n 
was so powerful a personality and his commands were so overawing, 
that his peons sufficed to keep peace in the country, and to overawe 
the refractory. And fear of his personality was so deeply impressed 
on the hearts of all, both the high and the low, that the courage of 
lion-hearted '|)er sons quailed in his presence. The Sbau did.not 
allow petty zamindars access to his presence. And the mut^adis 
and ‘amils and leading zamindars had not the heart to sit down 

the Mweisiiteiit of revenue were based on thoroaghly soie&tifio principles, 
quite analogous to the existing Settlement Procedure in India. 

33 
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in hie presence; an the cdntrary, they remained" standing Breath- 
less like statnes. Hind a zamindars were forbidden to ride on 
falkis^ bat were permitted use of Jawalahs. The matafadis, in 
his presence, did not ^ ride on horseback ; whilst the Mansabdars 
attended at State functions in their military uniforms. In his 
presence one could not salute another ; and if anything opposed 
to etiquette occurred on the part of anyone, he was immediately 
censured. Every week he held court on two days to listen to 
complaints, and used to mete out justice to the complainants. 
Amongst his deeds of justice, it may be mentioned, that to avenge 
the wrong done to another, obeying the sacred Islamic law, he 
executed his own son * In administration of justice, in ad- 
ministration of the political affairs of the country, and in main- 
tenance of the respect due to his Sovereign, he spared no one. 
And he reposed no confidence in the mutasadis, and used daily 
to inspect the collection and disbursement papers and the estate 
ledgers, and to sign them. At the close of each month, he used to 
seize all the agreements of !Khalsah (crown lands) and Jagirs. 
Till the dues on account of those agreements were paid up into 
the Imperial Treasury, he caused mutasadis, ‘amils, zamin- 
dars, qanungos and other officers to remain in duress in the 
DiwUn Khana of the QMhel Satun Palace. Setting collecting peons to 
realise the dues, he did not allow the defaulters leave for eating or 
drinking or for answering calls of nature, and posted spies over 
the peons, so that none of the latter, owing to temptations of bribe, 
might supply a drop of water to the thirsty defaulters. Week after 
week they had to pass without food and drink, and at the same time 
he had them suspended, head downwards, to triangles off the 
ground, and had their feet rubbed against stones, and had them 
whipped ; and in beating with sticks he shewed no quarter. And 
he converted^ to the Muhammadan religion the amlahs of zamindars 
with their wives and children, who, in spite of being scourged with 

t In the text apparently, Aho" has been by mistake dropped. 

S Hnrghid Qul! ^an*s uprightness in administration of justice (regard- 
less of all family ties of attachment) is remarkable. But his severity in ill- 
treating and torturing defanlbing zemindars throws a shade on his otherwise 
bright personality. 

• The only initanoes of forcible conversions of Hindus in Bengal to the 
Islainio religion^ as would appear from these pages, were on the part of two 
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sticks, failed to pay up the State revenue-collections that they 
had misappropriated. Amongst these, Andinarain, zamindar of tba 
Qljiaklah of Rajshahi, who was the descendant of a Hindnstailiy 
and who was both capable and efficient, held charge of the revenue* 
collections of the Khal^ah (crown lands). With him were in league 
Ghulam Muhammad and Kalia Jamadar with two hundred 
troopers. Andinarain demurred to the payment of the demand, 
and prepared to fight. Mursfeid Quli Khan sent his officer, 
Muhammad Jan, with a force to chastise him. Close to Rajbari,^ 
the contending forces approached each other, and a battle ensued. 
Ghulam Muhammad Jamadar was killed, whilst Andinarain from 
fear of Murshid Quli JQan’s anger slew himself, and his zamindari 
was transferred to two Bengal zamindars on the northern side of 
the Ganges, named Ram- Jivan * and Kali Kunwar, who were punc- 
tual in payments of revenue. When that year came to a close, 
and the new year commenced, in the month of Farwardi (corre- 
sponding to Asar) weighing the treasures ^ Mur^id Quli remitted 
to the Emperor one kror and three lahs of rupees on account of 
the Imperial revenue, loading the same on two hundred waggons, 


non-Moslems, that is, by Hindus themselves who had embraced the Islamic 
religion, namely (1) by Jadohtias King Jallal-nd-din, son of Rajah Kans and 
(2) by Mnrshid Quli Kfe^n, who was himself the son of a Brahmin. I fail to 
come across in Bengal history any instance of forcible conversion' of 
Hindus in Bengal to the Islamic religion, on the part of any hom Musalman 
ruler or king. Proselytes and converts, under all systems of the world*® 
religions, are generally more zealous and bigoted than those born and brought 
up within their pale. The general insinuation, therefore, against Musal- 
man sovereigns and rulers of Bengal that they forcibly converted the Hindus 
to the Islamic religion, seems to be as unfounded as ungenerous. No doubt, 
the superior moral influence of Musalman saints, like Nur Qu^b Alim and 
others, naturally told on Hindu society (disorganised and demoralised by the 
caste-systems of the later days, and shorn of the old Yedantio parity) and 
induced portions of its ranks to flock spontaneously to the Moslem creed, 
with its simpler doctrine of Monotheism. 

1 Probably, Rajbari on the E.B. Railway, near the Goalundo station. 

^ This Bam- Jivan, I believe was the founder of the present Natore Baj- 
house. I do not know of which family Kali Kunwar was the founder. 

* In the Ain-i- Akbari (Vol. II, p. 49), it is explained under the term 
‘ Fotadar * or the * Treasurer,’ that the term fota (not, potah) is applied iu 
Arabic to cloths used as waist wrappers. A poddar meant * a baulcer, a cash- 
keeper, or an officer in public establishments for weighing money or bullidn; 
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convoyed by , six hundred cavalry and 6ve hundred infantry. Over 
and above this amount, ho remitted the profits derived from Jagirs, 
together with other fees. And also at the beginning of each year 
he seat to the Emperor elephants, Tangan horses, buffaloes, 
domesticated deers, and game dressed specially at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacoa), wolf-leather shields, sital pati mats mounted in gold, and 
mosquito curtains^ made of Qanga jali^ cloth, of Sylhet, through 
which serpents could not penetrate, together with other rarities, 
such as ivory, musk, musical instruments, and European manufac- 
tures and presents received from Christians, &c. At the time 
of sending the remittance, he used to accompany it on horse- 
back together with his staff up to the Suburbs of the City, 
and used to have the fact recorded in the Court-Record 
as well as iu the J^ews-sheet. And the procedure for despatch 
of remittances was the following. When the waggons, loaded 
with treasure, passed into the limits of another $ubah, the $uba- 
dar of that place sending his own men had the waggons of 
treasure brought into his fort, and relieving the waggons and 
their escorts reloaded the treasure into fresh waggons, con- 
voyed by fresh escorts furnished by himself. And the same 
procedure was adopted by succeeding Subadars, till the trea- 
sures with the presents reached the Emperor Aurangzeb. And 
when the Khan’s efficient administration met with the approba- 
tion of the Emperor, the former received fresh favours from 
the Emperor, who raised his rank and bestowed on him the title 
of Moatamauu-l-Mulk’Alau-d-daulah Ja’far Khan Naslri Na^ir 
Jang. He was also rewarded with the personal Man§ab of a Haft 
Hazari together with the Insignia of the Order, and was raised 
to a higher class of the Peerage. No appointments to offices in 
Bengal were made without his advice. And Imperial Manfabdars 
hearing that the country of Bengal had been turned into a fertile 
garden without thorns, sought for offices in Bengal. Nawab 
Jafar Sbaii appointed the applicants to offices under him. One 

Therefore would seem to mean * weighing the coins ’ or ‘ testing 

and counting them,* or patting them in cloth bags.** 

1 Here we get a glimpse of some of the old indnstries and arts of 
Bengal. 

t Oangajal was a kind of cotton -stuff mannfactnred in Bengal in the times 
of the Mr^d&als* See Aln-i-Ahhari^ Yol. I, p. 94 (Blochmann*s trans.) 
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of these w»s Nawab Saif Kban ^ whose appHoatiou for appoint- 
ment being received through the Emperor, Nawab J&far Khan 
conferred an office on him. A short account of Saif Shan’s career 
is mentioned in the body of this History, Nawab Saif 
was alive till the period of the Nizamat of Nawab Mahabat Jang* 
As he was the scion of a very noble family, he never visited Nawab 
Mahabat Jang.* Although the latter sought for an interview, 
Nawab Saif Khan did not visit him. Whenever Nawab Mahabat 
Jang whilst out on a hunting excursion went towards Pumeah, 
Nawab Saif Etan advanced with his troops and blocked his 
progress. Bat whenever Nawab Mahabat Jang had need of 
auxiliaries, Saif Khan furnished efficient contingents. After Saif 
Khan’s death, his son, the Khan Bahadur, succeeded to the office 
of Faujdar of the tract of Pnrneah and its environs. Nawab 
Mahabat Jang gave in marriage the daughter of Nawab Said 
Ahmad Eh^^ Bahadur Saulat Jang, his nephew, to the Khan 
Bahadur, 2 but that lady died four days after the wedding. On 
account of this, confiscating the treasures and effects of the Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab Mahabat Jang kept the latter under surveillance. 
The IQian Bahadur of necessity was obliged to mount a horse 
and escape to Shah Jahanabad (Delhi). Nawab Mahabat Jang 
bestowed the tract of Purneah on Saulat Jang. The latter 
proceeding there with a large force, devoted himself to its 
administration, and held sway. After Saulat Jang’s death, his 
son, Shaukat Jang, succeeded him. Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, Who 
was the latter’s cousin, during the period of his Nizamat, killed 
Shaukat Jang in battle, and deputing Diwan Mohan Lai, con- 
fiiscated Shaukat’s treasures and eff'ects. 

What was I saying ? and to what have I digressed ? 

Where lay the horse ? and where have I galloped away ? 

I now return to my story. Nawab Jafar Khan was seeking 

I He received the office of Paojdar of Pumeah, held the rank of a 
Haft hazarif and was a son of * Umdatu-l-mulk Amir ^sn, Subadar of 
Kabul. See fletr, Vol. II, p. 674. 

* * Mahabat Jang* was a title of Nawab Ali Vardi Khan j his actual name 
was Mirza Muhammad Ali. See Seirul Muta^erin^ Vol. II, p. 470 Pers. text. 

* In Beirul Mutak^ermt Vol. II, p. 552, the name of Saif Khan*8 son is 
mentioned as Fal^ruddiu Husain BJian. 
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an opportunity to avenge himself on Darab Narain Qamingo, 
who, during the Nawab’s incumbency of the office of DiwSn, 
had declined to sign the accounts. Inasmuch as the office 
of Qanungo corresponded to the office of Registrar of the Con- 
quered dominions, and the Di wan’s Statements of Account 
and Revenue-roll without the Qanungo’s signature were not 
accepted by the Central Imperial Diwan, the Nawab sought for an 
opportunity to tarnish Darab Narain’s reputation, by doubling the 
sphere of Darab Narain’s authority over the afPairs of adminis- 
tration. With this object in view, the Nawab entrusted to him 
control over the affairs of the Khal^ah (crown lands). And 
when Diwan Bhupat Rai, who had come with the Nawab from 
the Imperial Camp, died, and his son, Gulab Rai, could not satis- 
factorily discharge the duties of the office of Diwan, the office 
of Pe^kar of the Khalsah was also bestowed on Darab Narain. 
And leaving to his control the Assessment and Collection of the 
revenue and other Financial and Internal affairs, the Nawab 
made him supreme. Although the abovementioned Qanungo by 
minute attention to details raised the Revenue of the Khalsah 
(crown lands) to one Ajror and fifty lakhs, made Revenue Collec- 
tions, and under every Head of Income shewed considerable in- 
crease, and presented a Budget with a larger Surplus of Imperial 
Revenue than before, still the Nawab, gradually wresting authority 
from him, imprisoned him together with the Statements of 
Accounts and Estate-ledgers, and employing various tortures killed 
him. And he allotted ten annas of the Qanungo-ship to Darab 
Narain’s son, Sheo Narain, and six annas thereof to Jai Narain, 
who at the period of the Nawab’s Diwani, when the Nawab was 
setting out for the Imperial Camp, had shewn good-will, and had 
signed the Nawab’s Statements of Accounts. And dismissing 
Ziau-d-din Khan. Faujdarof Hughli,i he with the Emperor’s sanc- 
tion brought the Faujdari of that Port under his immediate autho- 

1 The office of Faujdar of Hnghli was hitherto directly under the 
Emperor, and was independent of the $abadar of Bengal. Murshid Qali 
Khan succeeded in reducing the Faujdar of Hughli to the position of his own 
immediate subordinate. For Murshid Qull’s relations with the English mer- 
chants, see Wilson’s AnrialSf Vol. I, pp. 301, 299, 298, 297,290, 268. The 
English merchants secnred a great patron in Ziau-d-din, who was appointed 
by §hah Alam in 1710 to be Faujdar of Hughli and Admiral of all the sea- 
ports on the coast of Coromandel. See Wilson’s Annals^ Vol. I, pp. 185 and 
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rity fls an appendage to the Nizamat, and appointed Wall Bdg 
' on his own authority as Faujdar of that place. The ahof^©- 
mentioned Khan, on the arrival of Wali Beg, relinquishing the 
fort, came out of the town to set out for the Imperial Capital. 
Wali Beg summoned to himself Kankar Sen Bengali, who was 
Peghkar of the dismissed Faujdar, for submission of papers 
relating to receipts of revenue and the office-records, together 
with the clerks and subordinate officers of the office of Faujdar. 
Ziau-d-din Khan turned to Kanker Sen^s assistance ; and thereon 
Wali Beg opposed the Khan’s march. In consequence, between 
Ziau-d-din Khan and Wali Beg a quarrel ensued. The above- 
mentioned Khan with his army, on the field of Qbandanagar 
(Chandenagore) between Chinsurah and French CJiandanagar, 
with the help of the Christian Dutch and French, constructed 
redoubts, and prepared to fight. Wali Beg also on the field 
of the ‘Idgah,i on the bank of the tank of Debi Das, to a 
distance of one and a half Icroh, drew up his forces, con- 
structed entrenchments, and transmitted an account of the 
state of affairs to Kawab Jafar Khan, And both the quondam 
and the new Faujdars were busy fighting from behind their 
respective entrenchments, and reviewing their forces. Mulla 
Jarsam Jurani, Deputy of Ziau-d-din Khan, and Kankar Sen, 
secretly obtaining help of guns, gunpowder, and armaments from 
the Dutch and French, advanced to the battle-field, and assumed 
the offensive. Wali Beg, waiting for auxiliaries, assumed the 
defensive. At this juncture, Dalip Singh Hazari with a force of 
cavalry and infantry came from Nawab Jafar Khan to the 
assistance of Wali Beg, and also brought a mandate containing 
threats addressed to the Christians. Ziau-d-din Khan, on the 
advice of the Christians, opened negotiations of peace with Dallp 
Singh, and put him off his guard. Early in the morning, sending 
by way of a ruse a false message to Dalip Singh through an agent, 
Ziau-d-din Khan instructed the latter to hand the message to 
Dalip Singh and to get back the reply, and placing one red shawl 
for recognition on the head of the agent despatched the latter on 

332, 329, 341. Morshid Qali got Ziau-d-din promptly dismissed in 1711. 
(See Wilson's AnmUf pp. 22 and 123, Vol. II, p. 28). 

,1 I found the Idgah existing when I was at Hughli in 1887 to 1891 
An Idgah is a place where the ^Id prayer is offered. 
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his ermnA. And an English gunner whose aim was unerring 
directed a large bronze^ gun (the range whereof extended over one 
and a half kroh) towards Dalip Singh’s camp, and by means of 
a telescope kept in view the agent’s shawl. Arriving at a time 
when Dalip Singh was bareheaded and barebodied and was 
engaged in rubbing oil in order to bathe, the agent handed the 
message to Dalip Singh. Then the gunner directing his aim at 
the shawl fired his gun, and the cannon-ball hit Dalip Singh on 
the chest and scattered his body to the air. Praise is due to that 
unerring magician, for no harm ensued to the agent. Ziau-d-din 
Kban rewarding the gunner attacked the enemy’s entrenchment. 

When Dalip Singh was killed without delay, 

Ziau-d-diu rushed to fight. 

Like the tumultuous river, his army moved, 

And flight ensued in the ranks of the other side. 

Not only were the soldiers killed, 

But the entrenchment was also stormed. 

Wali Beg fled from that place, 

And in an anxious mood took refuge in the Fort. 

ZiaU-d-din Shan, free from all anxiety, set out for the Im- 
perial Capital, and after arrival at Delhi died. After his death, 
Kankar Bengali, who was the root of all this disturbance, and had 
his residence at Hughli, returning from the Imperial Capital, 
arrived in Murshidabad, and fearlessly waited on Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and with the left hand saluted the latter, wishing to convey 
that with the hand that he had saluted the Emperor, to salute 
Jafar Kbnn would be profane. Nawab Jafar Khen retorted by 
saying : “ Kankar is under the shoe.” And Kankar^ with fatah 
on both the ^ and the sakun of the c) and j in Hindustani 
means “ a gravel.” Nawab Jafar ;^an, feigning forgetfulness of 

1 It would appear the French, Dutch, and English were all backing up the 
dismissed Faujdar Zian-d-din Khan against the new Faujdar, Wali Beg. See 
Wilson’s Annals, Vol. II , pp. 66, 72, 75, 79, 81, 82. The skirmishes between 
Zian-d-din Qan and Wali Beg occurred in 1712 A.C. 

• ** Kankar ” means a “ pebble ” “ a gravel” or a brick-bat. ” Murshid 
Quli ^an was panning on the Hindu Kaib’s name of, * Kankar. ' So, it would 
seem that Mnrshid Qnli Khan, the stern iron* man, opu|d now and then unbend 
himself and receive humonrous flashes. 
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Shankar’s past and present miscondnc^, and outwardly shewing 
^conciliation, appointed him to the oflSce of Qhahlahdar of Hngfalil 
it the close of the year, at the time of auditing the Annual Abstract 
Vcoounts, the Nawab put him in prison on charges of misap- 
iropriation of the current and arrear revenue collections and sair 
Luties, and put this cat into breeches, and forced him to swal- 
ow some laxative, and set on him a harsh collector of revenue. In 
he breeches continually easing himself, Kankar died. At that 
lime Syed Akram Khan who held the office of Diwan of Bengal 
lied, and Syed Razi Khan, husband of Nafisah Khanam, a 
laughter of Shujau-d-din Muhammad Khan, (Nawab J?”azim of 
/he Subah of Orissa and son-in-law of Nawab Jafar Khan,) who 
vas the scion of a leading Syed family of Arabia, was appoint* 
id Diwan of Bengal. And he^ was a bigoted a»id short-tempered 
nan, and in collection of dues was extremely strict, and by adopting 
jarsh measures collected the revenue. It is said he prepared a 
Eleservoir full of filth, and as in the language of the Hindus Para- 
lise is called ‘ Baikant' he sneeringly named this Reservoir “ Baih- 
He used to thrust into this Reservoir the defaulting Zamin*- 
lars and defaulting Collectors of Revenue. After torturing them 
n various ways, and making them undergo various privations, 
le used to collect in entirety the arrears. In that year, news of 
he insurrection of Sitaram Zamindar, and of the murder of Mfr 
^bu Turab, Faujdar of the Ghakldh of Bhusnah, in the Sarkar 
if Mahmudabad, was received. The details of this affaii* are 
LS follows : — Sitaram,* zamindar of Farganah Mahmtid&bad, 
)eing sheltered by forests and rivers, had placed the hat of 

1 The text is ambiguous. This sentence refers probably to Murshid Quli 
Gian. 

^ Sitaram had his residence at Muhammadpur or MahmudpQr, at the 
unction of the Barasia and Madhumati rivers, in Jessore district. See 
V'estland’s History of Jessore. Muhammadpur is now a police circle. Enins 
f his tanks still exist there. Bhosna lies near Bonmaldiah (formerly 
II Jessore now in Faridpur district), an old Mnsalman colony, on the 
^andana river. Ruins of a fort lie at Bhosna. Close to Muhammadpur or 
lahmudpur, lies an old Mnsalman colony at Shirgaon, on the Barasia river, 
lee also Wilson’s AnnalSf Vol. II, pp. 166, 167, 168. Sitaram was 
executed for murder and rebellion’ by Murshid Quli’s order. Sitarams 
amily and children who liad taken refuge in Calcutta, were in 1713 snrrend- 
red by the English to Mir Na?ir, Faujdar of Hughli, for being made over to 

ilurshid Quli Khan. 

34 
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revolt on the head of vanity. Not Bahmitting to the Viowoy, 
he declitied to mieet the Imperial officers, and closed against the 
latter all the avenues of access to his tract. He pillaged and 
raided the lands adjoining to his Zamindari, and aho quarrelled 
with the Imperial garrisons and Faujdars. Mir Abu Turab, 
Pamjdar of the Qhaklah of Bhusnah,^ who was the scion of a 
leading Syed clan and was closely related to Prince Azimu-sh- 
ihdn and the Tiinuride Emperors, and who amongst his con- 
temporaries and peers was renowned for his learning and ability, 
looked down upon Nawab Jafar Khan. Mir Abu Thrab tried 
to capture Sitarara, but was not successful. At length, he 
detailed his General, Pir Kbau^ with 200 cavalry to chastise 
Sitaram. On being apprised of this, Sitaram concentrating his 
forces lay in anibush to attack the aforesaid General. One day, 
Mir Abu Thrab with a number of friends and followers went out 
for hunting, and in the heat of tbe chase alighted on Sitaram’s 
frontiers. Pir was not in Abu Turab’s company. The 

zamindar (Sitaram) on hearing of this, fancying Mir Abu Turab 
to be Pir Eban, suddenly issued out from the forest with his 
forces and attacked Mir Abu Turab from the rear. Although 
the latter with a loud voice announced his name, Sitaram not 
heeding it inflicted wounds on Abu Turab with bamboo-clubs, 
and felled him from his horse. When this news reached Nawab 
Jafar Khan, his body trembled from fear of the Emperor’s resent- 
ment. Appointing Hasan Ali Ebu^ who had married Nawab 
Jafar Sban’s wife’s sister and was descended from a noble family 
to be Faujdar of Bhusnah, and supporting him with an efficient 
force, Nawab Jafar Eban directed him to capture that trouble- 
some villain (Sitaram). The Nawab issued mandates to the 
Zamindars of the environs insisting chi their not suffering Sitaram 
to escape across their frontiers, and also threatening that should 
the latter effect his escape across the frontiers of any one, not only 
he would be ousted from his Zamindari, but be punished. The 
Zamindars from all sides hemmed him in, when Hasan Ali l^an 
aiTived and captured Sitaram together with his women and 

l It was fc^rmerly in the Jessore district, but is now included in the more 
modern district qI Faridpnr. Close to Bhusnah, on the banks of the Chanda- 
na river, Ue several other ancient colonies of Syeds or Mirs, such as those at 
Baumaldih and Dakhinbari, etc. 



children, oozifed^ates and adherenta, and sent them with chains 
irpund their necks and hands to Nawab Jafar Khan. The N'awah 
enclosing Sitaram’s face in cow-hide had him drawn to the gallows 
in the eastern suburbs of Murg^idabad on the high- way leading to 
Jahanglrnagar and Mahmudabad, and imprisoned for life Sitaram’s 
women and children and companions. Bestowing his Zamind&r! 
on Bam Jivan, the Nawab confiscated to the State Sitaram’s 
treasures and effects, and extirpating his family, root and branch, 
he sent an account of the affair to the Emperor. As the Em- 
peror^ Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir had died in the Dakhin on Friday, 
28th of ZllqMh 1119 A«H.^ Muhammad Mu^azzam Shah *A1im 
Bahadur Shah * ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi. 
Nawab Jafar !Qian sent presents with the tribute of Bengal, and 
received an Imperial Patent confirming him in the Viceroyalty 
of Bengal. The Nawab was also honoured with the gift of a 
Uhillat including a fringed palanquin. Prince Azimn-gh-Shan, 
leaving Sar-bland Khan as his Deputy at ‘Azimahad* set out for 
the Imperial Capital. And that very year Sultan Parruli-gir, 
prior to the accession of Bahadur Shah, came to Hurghidabad 
from Jabangirnagar (Dacca) at the invitation of Nawab Ja&r 
Khan, and put up at the L*al Bagh palace. The above-mentioned 
Nawab, paying proper deference to the princely rank of his 
guest, rendered him due services, and defrayed the expenses of 
the Prince and his household ; whilst according to the established 
practice he remitted the Revenue with the tribute to the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. After a reign of five years and one month, in 
the year 1124 A.H., Emperor Bahadur Shah died, and his eldest 
son, Sultan Mazu-d-din, under the title of JahandSr ghah, ^ 
became Emperor, and in concert with his two younger brothers 


1 Emperor Aurangzeb died in the 62nd year of his reign, at the age of 
ninety-one, in 1118 A.H. or 1707 A.C. at Ahmadnagar, and was buried at 
Aurangabad. See Seir VoL II, p. 876, and Khefi Kh an. He left the following 
sons Muhammad Mnazzam (at Kabul), 2, Muhamad Azam (at Malwah) 8, 
Kam Bakheh (at Bijapur.) 

3 Muhammad Muazzam aliat ghah Alam the eldest son became Emperor 
in 1707 with the title of Bahadur ghah, after defeating and killing his two 
brothers. He died in l7l2.~See Seir, Vol, II, pp 878-879, and history of 
Khafi Khan. 

» The great Timuride Hoose was at this time torn asunder by factions 
and was badly served by venal ministers and offioers. The Syed brothers 
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killed Priuce ‘Aziinu-gh-Siian.i After removj^g the causes of 
anxiety, and with the exertions and help of Asad Khan the Prime 
Minister and Amiru-l-Umara Zu-l-fuqar Khan, the new Emperor 
killed his other two brothers.* Indeed, after Bahadur Shah’s death , 
within the space of eight days, he killed almost every one of the 
Imperial scions numbering more than thirty persons, and after 
tdrture and imprisonment of those who escaped the sword, 
Jahandar Shah mounted the throne. He appointed the ‘ Amiru-1- 
ITmara who was Pay- Mas ter- General of the Army to the office of 
Grand Vizir and Amiru-l-Umara’s father ‘Asafu-d-daulah *Asad 
Kban to the office of VaJcil-i-Kul or Supreme Regent of the Empire. 
According to the established practice, the new Emperor sent message 
of confirmation to Nawab Jafar Khan. The aforesaid Khan, 
shewing submission, remitted presents and tribute to the Emperor. 
In order to assert his claim to the Imperial throne, Sultan 
FarruWi-sir, the second son of Prince ‘Azirau-sh-Shan, who resided 
in the Province of Bengal as Deputy Nazim of the Subah resolved 
to fight with Sultan Mazu-d-din, planned to start for Shahjahana- 
bad (Delhi), and demanded money and troops from Nawab Jafar 
Khan. The latter gave the following straightforward answer: 
“ I as an Imperial servant am subject to the Crown and Throne of 
the Sovereign of the Imperial Capital. To submit to any one save 
and except the person who descended from the Timuride House sits 
on the Throne of the Empire of Delhi, would be an act of treachery. 
Since M‘azu-d-din, your uncle, is in possession of the Crown 
and the Throne, the Imperial revenue cannot be paid to you.” 
Despairing of obtaining the treasures and troops of Bengal, but 
remembering the injunction iti the Qoran “I put my trust in my 
Lord God” Farru^-sir took heart,* and marched out with a small 
force of old and new comrades who w®*'® company, on an 

were heads of one faction, and their ascendency and their selBsh policy are 
fally related in the 8eir-ul-Mutakherin. 

1 See 8eir and Irvine’s Later MughalSf J.A.S. for 1896. 

* i.e.t Jahau Shah and Rafinsh §[han. 

* Farruj^-sir’s mother, Saheb-un-Nissa, was a brave and resourceful 
lady, and when Farruj^-sir contemplated flight across the sea, she inspired 
her son with a noble ideal by addressing him thus : “If thy flight must 
needs be across the seo, let it be the sea not of waters hut of blood,'* En- 
couraged by his noble mother’s inspiration, Farru^-sir at length defeated 
Jahandar ^ah, at the end of 1712, and became Emperor. 
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expedition agaii\^t Sultan M‘a£a-d-dln. Sumraoning his owii 
ftfiny and artillery from Jahangirnagar, FarruMi-sir set oiit for 
Shahjahanabad, and by the time he arrived at ‘AzlmSbad 
(Patna) a large army collected under him. Levying money in the 
way of tax from the bankers of that town, he reduced thd 
^ubali of Behar to his subjection. Collecting paraphernalia of 
royalty, he mounted the throne, and unfurling the Imperial Umbrella 
he whirled it over his head. Raising the standard of march from 
Patna with Royal pomp and splendour, he cast the shadow of 
peace and tranquillity on the residents of Banaras. And raising 
a loan of one kror of rupees on the security of the Empire from 
Nagar Set and other leading bankers of Banares, he raised a levy 
of efficient troops. Syed Abdullah Khan and Syed Husain AH 
Khan,i the two Syed brothers of Barha, who were Nazims of the 
Subahs of Oudh and Allahabad and were matchless in courage and 
heroism had been dismissed by Sultan M‘azu-d-din, and conse- 
quently were smarting under a sense of wrong. They, therefore, 
espoused the cause of Sultan Parruk^-sir, and tied the girdle of 
devotion and self-sacrifice to the waists of their hearts. And in- 
tercepting the treasure from Bengal remitted by Nawab Jafar 
Khan, which owing to the revolution in government Shujan*d-din 
Muhammad Khan. Darogha of Allahabad (unyoking the bullocks 
in the garden of the town) guarded with 300 troops, Farrukh-sir 
detailed a large force to guard it. Having satisfied himself about 
the security of the treasure and the efficiency of the force which 
he had detached to guard it, Farrukh-sir bestowed the office of 
Vizarat on Syed Husain Ali Khan, and had the Sbttfhah of sover- 
eignty recited after his own name. “ When G-od wills a thing, 
the conditions for its accomplishment are also provided.” As 
Farrutt-sir was displeased with Jafar Khan, he appointed 
Rashid !Khan,* elder brother of Afrasiab Khan Mirzai-Ajmiri, 
who was the .scion of an ancient and noble family of Bengal 
and was brought up in the Imperial household, and who in physi- 
cal prowess was equal to a Rustam or an Isfandiar, and who 
used to hurl down rogue elephants — to supersede Jafar ^hdu in 
the Subahdari of Bengal. It is said that when Sultan Farru^- 
sir set out from Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) towards *Azlm&b&d 

1 See 8eir, Vol. II, p. 381. 

* See Wilson’s ArtnaU^ Vol, II, p. 90. This was in 1712, 
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(Patna), the oannon of Malik Maidan* which r^aired a maniid 
weight of cannon-ball and 150 bullocks and two elephants to 
move it, was stuck in the mud in a hollow ditch near Sakrigali, 
Although an attempt was made to drag it out with the help of 
bullocks and elephants, it could not be moved. Farrutt-sir himself 
going up to the cannon brought into requisition the ingenuity 
of Christian gunners, but even that was of no avail. Mirza-i- 
Ajmirl making his obeisance, said : “If ordered, thy slave might 
try his strength.** The Sul{an gave permission. Mirza-i-Ajmiri, 
tying the hem of his garment round his waist and putting both of 
his hands beneath the cannon-frame, lifted up the cannon together 
with its frame on his chest, and said “ wherever ordered, I will put 
it.** The Sultan ordered it to be placed on a high ground. The 
Mirza removed the cannon from the ditch to a high ground. From 
the strain of his physical power, drops of blood were about to ooze 
out from his eyes. The Sultan applauded him whilst the assembly, 
sent up shouts of praise and choruses of applause to the skies. 
The Mirza at that very moment was rewarded with the man^ab 
of a Sih hazlifi together with the title of Afrasiab Khan. 
Bagbid set out with a large army for Bengal, and entered it 
viA the passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakrigali. On hearing the news 
of his entry, Jafar S^an shewed no signs of anxiety. Besides the 
regular war-establishment of the Subah he mobilised no extra 
troops. Basbid IQ^an reaching three kroh distant from Murshidabad 
arrayed his troops for battle. Next morning, Nawab Jafar K ban 
detailed Mir Bangali and Syed Anwar Jaunpuri with two thousand 
cavalry and infantry to encounter Baghid 5b»n, whilst the Nawab 
himself, according to his daily practice, set to copying the Quran. 
When the two forces encountered each other, a battle ensued. 
Syed Anwar, in the thick of the fight, was killed, but Mir Bangali, 
with a small force, bravely stood his ground on the battle-field, 
till the army of Basbid !^an surrounded him from all sides. 
Although these tidings reached Nawab Jafar l^an, the latter 
remained unconcerned and quietly went on with his work of 
copying the Quran. At last the news of Mir Bangali’s retreat 
arrived. It was then that the Nawab detached his special 
disciple, Muhammad Kban, who was Faujdar of Mursbidabad and 

I He was apparently a Turk, as the title Malik would indicate, but 1 osnnot 
traoe who tbis notable was. 
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fin OffiiJdr of the Army, to reinfOToe Mir Bangali. The former 
^th the swiftness of lightning and breeze joined Mir BangeJI, and 
threw in the auxiliaries. Subsequently, Nawab Jafar SibiiElf 
after having finished his work of copying the Quran, recited 
the Fatiha-i-Khaif and armed himself for battle. And mounting 
an elephant, with a force of cavalry and a retinue consisting of 
kinsmen and Turkish, Georgian and Abyssinian servants he 
encountered Raghid ^an on the field of Rarimabad outside the 
City, and commenced chanting the Duai-Saifi.^ It is said that he 
had so persistently practised the JDuai-Saip, that when he 
commenced chanting it his sword of itself unsheathed itself from 
its scabbard, and through invisible help he vanquished the 
enemy. On the arrival of Jafar Shan, the courage and boldness of 
Mir Bangali and his army increased ten-fold and hundred-fold. 
With his clamorous force Mir Bangali attacked the centre of the 
enemy. Rashid Khan, who considered Jafar Shan no match for 
himself, swaggering of swordmanship and his capacity to easily 
inut the enemy, mounted a rogue elephant, and charged Mir 
Bangali who was in the van. The aforesaid Mir who was an 
unerring marksman 

Placed a wooden arrow in his bow-string, 

And stretched his bow, and extended his arm-pit. 

When the arrow-notch came up to his ear, 

He shot the arrow stmight at the struggling enemy. 

As luck would have it, the arrow hit the enemy on the 
forehead, 

And pierced right through the hind-head. 

That leader of the heroes was pierced by the arrow: 

That brave lion rolled on the elephant. 

At that juncture, the troops forming a solid column, 

Made one united rush at the enemy. 

The ground was trodden down into furrows by horses’ hoofs, 
The sky was out to pieces by cannotis and spears. 

With swords, daggers, iron-maces and spears, 

They charged the enemy. 

t This diia or prayer, meaning literally the ** prayer of the sword” it said 
to have been uttered by the Prophet at the battle of Badr, when it is related 
angels descended to fight in his ranks, and tamed disaster into victory. 
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Owing to profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field, 

The whole face of the earth looked crimson. 

A whole world wae consigned to destruction, 

If any one survived, he was imprisoned. 

The enemy’s treasures and effects were looted, 

Jafar Sjan won a glorious victory. 

tfawab Jafar Eban returning triumphant caused the music of 
victory to be struck up, entered the Fort, and ordered that a 
minaret should be raised entombing the heads of the slain on the 
highway leading towards Hindustan, so that it might serve as 
a warning to others. The prisoners of Rashid Khan’s army said 
that on the advance of Jafar Khan green-dressed soldiers witli 
drawn swords descended from tlie clouds, attacked the force of 
Rashid !Qan, and afterwards vanished. Sultan Farrukh-sir who 
had not yet finished settling his accounts with Sultan M‘azu-d- 
din, on the way receiving news of Jafar Khan’s victory and 
Ragiiid Shan’s defeat was depressed. In short, when near Akbara- 
bad (Agra) a battle^ ensued between Farrukh-sir and Sultan M‘azu-d- 
din Jahandar Shah, the Syeds of Barha,* on the side of Muham- 
mad Farrukh-sir, displaying self-sacrifice, exhibited heroic valour. 
On the side of M‘azu-d-din, Khan Jahan Bahadur Kokalta^ 
Khan, who was the Pay -Master General of the Army, was killed, 
owing to the carelessness of the Amiru-l-Umara Zu-l-fuqar Khan.^ 
And M’azu-d-din’s other noblemen, especially the Mughal noblemen, 
being in conspiracy with the noblemen of Farrukh-sir, exhibited 
treachery during the battle. In consequence, great confusion 
arose in the army of M‘azu-d-din Jahandar Shah. Becoming 
depressed by observing the fate of Khan Jahan Bahadur, Jahandar 

A See description of the battle in December 1712 in Seir-nl-Muta]^erin, 
Vol. II, p. 892. 

* The Syed brothers of Barha were Syed Husain Ali ]^an, Nazim of the 
l^ubah of Patna and Syed Abdallah Khan, Nazim of the ^ubah of Allahabad. 
The 8eir-ul’MutaMierin{y6\. II, pp. 387, 388, 391, 392), gives a detailed account 
as to how these Syed brothers helped Farrnkh-sir in the war of succession. 
These Syed brothers subsequently fell out with Farrnl^-sir, and imprisoned 
him and had him killed (Seir, Vol. H, p. 419J. For a life of Syed Husain Ali 
Khan, see Maasir-ul-XJmara^ Vol. I, p. 321. 

® He was a son of Asad Khan, the Prime Minister of Aurangzeb. His name 
was Muhammad Ismail, and his titles were ‘ 2n-l-fuqar Amir-ul-Umara 
Nafrat.Jaug.’ See Massir-ul-Umarat p. 93, Vol. II, for his life. 
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Shuh fled straight to Shahjahaaabad to the house of *Afad Sban 
A?ifa-d-daulah,^ the Chief Minister of the Empire. Immediately 
after, Amiru-l-Umara, son of Asifu-d-daulah, presented himself 
before his father, and counselled the latter to shelter the Emperor. 
The father, not considering it expedient to throw in his lot with 
Jahandar Shah, kept the latter under surveillance. Then Sultan 
Muhammad FarruHi-sir, without encountering any further opposi- 
tion, ascended the Imperial throne at Akbarabad (Agra), towards 
the end of the year 1124 A. H. From Akbarabad (Agra), 
Farrukh-sir swiftly marched to Shahjahanabad (Delhi), where 
he slew Jahandar Shah and the Amiru-l-Umara.* 


ACCESSION OF SULTAN FARRU:Q0[-SIR TO THE 
THRONE OF DELHI. 

On hearing of the accession of Emperor Farrukh-sir. Nawab 
Jafar Khan sent presents and tribute, and remitted the entire 
balance of the Imperial revenue. In return, the Nawab received 
patents conflrming him in the united offices^ of the Nizamat and 
Dewani of the three Subahs of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Tiie 
Nawab was also recipient of a rich Khilat. The Nawab's repre^ 
sentations to the new Emperor continued to receive attentive 
consideration, as during former regimes. The Nawab became an 
object of envy to his contemporaries and peers. For instance, 
on Jafar Khan’s representation to the Emperor, Nagar Set’s uncle 

t His name was Muhammad Ibrahim, and bis titles were Ai^ifa-d*daa1ah 
Jnmlatul-Mulk Asad ]^an. He was related by marriage to Eminn-d-danlali 
Asaf Khan, and became Prime Minister nnder Emperor Aurangzeb. (See 
his life in Maasir-uUUmara, Vol. I, p. 810, and in Seir, Vol. II, p. 406.) He 
was a statesman of eminence and sagacity. On his son, Zulfuqqar KhanW 
assassination, he composed the following pathetic epitaph : — 

oil? 

* See 8eir‘ul Mutakherin, Vol. II, p. 395 (Pers. text). The corpse of Jahan- 
dar ^ah was placed on an elephant, and the corpse of Zulfuqqar j^an was 
tied to its tail. 

* This was a very unwise departure from the old Mughal policy of 
keeping the two offices distinct, in that it encouraged later on the growth of 
disloyal intrigues against the Central Authority in Delhi. 

35 
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a&d sei^vScee liad tlie gdcid 

giaces of ilte Kb& n. was invteeted witilt tlia titlo of Ja^at Set, 
appoiniteil 4o the office of Treaauner-Genewil of- Bengali Syed 
^aaaim *Ali the PayiUMst^r-OeujemU who was a bt*otlw 

of Qatb-^nlrMinlk - ‘Abilullah iEbaoVaair, aspined after ithie 4/i tie of 
tNa^irjaBg, whieh title J afar. Khan held. Ah it waft ndt cousoriant 
with tl>e liwtperial regulatioiis that two perfloim -ahonld iHiiiianjltarie- 
Ouely hold oue title;, an Impei iH;! mandat© was iasned to Jafair iKtoi. 
s^ggestiiig an e^cehange of titles. Although the Syed hjpotheiis wei!© 
personages of immense influence and power, Jafar Khan resented 
their impudence, declined to exchange his title, and sent the follow- 
ing manly reply to the Emperor ; “ This old servant has no hanker- 
ing after names or titles ; hut the title which it pleased the late 
Emperor ‘Alamgir ( Aurangy.eb) to confei* on him, he declh.ies to 
barter.” When SyedRazi Khan died, at the desire of Jafar Khan, 
Emperor Farrukh-sir confen ed the Diwani of the Sabah of Bengal on 
Miim Asadu-l-lah, son of Shujam-d-dm Muhsmniad Khan, Nagim 
of Orissa, by the dMughtec of Jafar Khan, bestowing at tbe same 
tim© on the Mil za the title of Sarfaraz Khan. As Jafar Khan 
had no son, and Sarfaraz Khan was his malernal grandson, 
shewing foresight, he purchased from the income of his personal 
ja^fr the zamind&ii of Qisniat Chnnahkhall in Parganah KhoThar- 
bah'in the district of Mnr^idSbad from Muhammad Aman, the 
Taluqdar of the -aforesaid Qismat, in the name of Mirza Asadu-l- 
la!h Sarfaraz Kb An. named the said zamindari Asadnagar, and caused 
it to be entered in the Imperial and Provincial Qanungo’s registers. 
This estate came to be known as Khas Taluq, so that after his death 
it might jifford subsistence to his descendants, and after the pay- 
ment of revenue from its income its surplus might be at their 
disposal. And in the same yeai!, the Deputy Governorship df 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on Mii*za Lutfu-l-lfih, a son- 
in-law of Shuja‘u-d-dhi Muhammad ©an. The Mirza at the 
same time received the title -of Mur^nd Quli ©an. In that on the 
9th Rabiu-l-Sani 1131 A.H the Emperor Farrukh-sir was slain, ^ 

<1 Between FArru^^sir and the Syed brothers, ill-feeling brdke out 
through the inistig^itioti of o»*e Mir Juinla (who possessed great inflnOnoe over 
Farrukh-sir. having been Qazi of Dacca, when F^rrukh-sir wag there as 
Deputy Naaifn). . This ill-feeling was fanned by ‘Ratan Ohand. the Crafty 
Diwan of the Ymir Qutb**ul-Mulk 'Syed Abdullah, brother of Syed Husain 
AU Khan. This iiUfeeling which not only paralysed the AdminidtiWtiod, 



th^nfugii iy>e treBuhepy of fche Wjwr aadi 

‘4-11 KhaiflT the Paymaefcer-Geneiral, ihe Bjedn of BarhB i*wi«©l' 
Sultaia Rafi'a-dHtliitajai, ^ son of Prince ’Rafi‘u*^-^ttn, eoTi 
Bahadur SMh, ito the throne. For four or five months, ruling 
nOManaUy, this hjmperor died of eonsuTtiption. After this, Rafi-U- 
d^darajat'S secoiid brother, named Sultan R«fi‘ti*d-d«u]ah,®' was 
broagJit Out from eaptiv'iry, and placed on I lie t hrone, and was 
styled Shah Jahan the Seetmil. The latter also, like his elder 
brother, for frve or six montihis sat nominally on the throne. At 
the tinre A^hen the ImperiHl army was eii^eged in repelling?' Sultan 
Neko Sir, son of Suit^ Akbai*, and grandson of Emperor 
Alarngilr, who had invaded Akhaialad (A^oa), Shah Jah§Tt 
the Second also died. And the Sjeds of Barha and other 
Imperial noMeaiei^ at the end of the year 113 J A.H., bringing 
out Sultan Rau.^aii Ajshtar, son of Jahan Shah, from the citadel 
of Sb^hjisihanM)^ (Delhi), and marching with him day and night, 
reached Akharahad (Agra), and in the be^nnning of ]i'32 A.H. 
they pkaioed him on the Imperial throne, and .styled him Abn4- 
FaftH^' Na^iru-drdin Muhammad Shah Ghazi.^ A poeh has said : — 
she 

{Imi «>vof ji 

“ He was a hrii^ht star, now he has waxed into a moon, 

Joseph has l eturned from captivity, and has become a king.’* 

Nawah Jafar £han, hearing of the accession of Muhammad 
Shah to the Imperial throne, sent presents and tribute, and received 

but undermined for ever tte prestige of the old illustrious TixiMKri^ House 
is detailed in the Seir-uUMuiahherin, Vo). II, pp. 407, 409,4)6. 4lB, 418, 
41*9', and 420. The Syed brothers, to the detriment of the State and to their 
oWn lasting dishonour, made the Imporial Mugh>'l throne of Delhi, at this 
finie, a football for their own selfish aims and personal ambitions. (See 
Extracts from Khafi Mtu’s history at p. 420, Vol IT, Seir). 

I In 8eir-ul’Mutnkherin, Vol, II, p. 419, it is related the Syed brothers 
raised to the throne ^amsu-d-din Abul Barkat Eafi‘u d-daraj§t, son of Bafin-l- 
Qadr,’and grandson of Bshadur Shah at the age of twenty, in 1131 A.H. 

^ BeBv^^ir-uUMuttikherin, Vol. Jl, p. 421. The ambitious f®yed brothers 
npw virtually ruled over the Mnghal Empire ig India. 

8 ^ee 8eir. Vol. II, pp 422, 423. At this time Ratan Ohand was tbaeyil 
genius of Qu);b-ul-Mnlk §yed Abdullah the Vazir, and had the impudence of 
nominating persons to even the Qaziishipft, for which he was once snubbed 
by his master. 
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m reiium pateuts confirming him in his former offices, and adding 
thereto the §abahdari of Orissa. la short, owing to the undue 
infltience exercised over the administration by Syeds Husain ‘Ali 
^an and ‘Abdu-l-lah Khan from the reign of FarruKh-sir till 
that period, the afEairs of the Empire had suffered much in ecZat, 
and owing to constant changes in Emperors the administration of 
the country had fallen into chaos. The people of Bengal 
were, however, free from the troubles incidental to revolutions 
in the kingly office, as Jafar ^Qian ruled over that Province with 
great vigour. In his time no harm ensued to Bengal at 
the hands of the Mahiattas. The Christian Danes who had no 
factory in Bengal, and carried on commercial transactions through 
the agency of the French, with the advice of the latter, offering 
nazarj applied for permission to erect a factory at Bangibazar.^ 
Obtaining sanad from Nawab Jafar Khan, they erected mud- walled 
houses, established themselves there, and laid the foundation of a 
factory with strong towers, surrounded by a deep and broad moat, 
into which the river water flowed, and wherein sloops could move 
about. Working day and night, and spending much money, they 
set about building the same. Placing obliquely the cap of vanity 
on the head of pride, they gave themselves airs at the expense of 
other Christian nationalities, and bragged they would sell woollen- 
staffs, velvet, and silk-stuffs* at the rate of gunny-cloth.® The 
English and Dutch Christians; seeing the loss in their own markets, 

1 This place is marked betweea Ichapnr and Ohaiik. on the map in 
Wilson’s AnnalSt Vol. I, p. 130. 

t 18 a silk-stuff with figures of leaves and branches woven on it. 

The Ain-i’-Akhari (Bloohmann’s tr., pp. 92 — 96) gives a list of the gold-stnffs, 
cotton-fabrics, and woollen- stuffs current in India in Akbar’s time. It would 
appear therefrom that out of 28 gold-stuffs only two were imported from 
Europe, out of 39 silk-stuffs only seven were imported from Europe, out of 29 
ootton-stnffs nil was imported from Europe ; whilst out of 26 woollen-stuffs 
only one was imported from Europe, all the rest being either manufaotured in 
in^ia, or imported from Asiatic countries, like Arabia, Persia, China, «feo. 

® Richardsop’s Dictionary does not seem to give the word but it 

occurs in the following charming lines of the great Persian poet, Omar 
Ichyam ; — 

*^3 ^ '^3 
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conspired to have the former’s factory closed, intrigued with th» 
Mughal merchants, and undertook to pay themselves their nazari^ 
Relating to Ahsanu-l-lali Khan, Faujdar of the Port of Hooghly, talet 
of their bloodshed and oppression in Europe and also exaggerated 
accounts of their having erected forts and towers with moats at 
Bangibazar, and of their past misdeeds in the Emperor’s domino 
ions, tliey induced Ahsanu-l-lah Khan to write to Kawab Jafar 
Khan, and themselves petitioned the latter to issue mandates in the 
name of the above Faujdar to close the factory of the Danes. Al- 
though Ahsanu-l-lah Khan sent agents to close the factory, the 
Danes not relyinir on their message, failed to close their factory; 
at length the Faujdar deputed his own Deputy, named Mir 
Jafar, to the Danes. The Chief of the Danes, who was styled 
a General, mounted cannons on tlie heights of the ramparts? 
and prepared to figlit. The aforesaid Mir, erecting entrenchments 
facing the ramparts, commenced fighting with cannons, rockets, 
arrows, and muskets. But the soldiers of the Mir could not ap- 
proach the factory, owing to constant shower of cannon-balls and 
rockets. And the ways for the ingress and egress of the vessels of 
merchants in the river became closed The Christian French 
secretly leagued with the Danes and assisted the latter with sup- 
plies of shot, powder, and armaments. The Danes captured, with 
the secret help of the French, Khwajah Muhammad Kamil, eldest 
son of Khwajah Muhammad Fazal, who happened to pass and 
repass the river by boat. Owing to this, all the Mughal, Armenian, 
and other merchants made great exertions to effect his release, 
and fearing lest he might be slain, for two or three days a truce 
was arranged. The aforesaid Khwajah, agreeing to pay a large 
ransom, and also promising to bring about peace, was released 
from the custody of the Danes. Then the Christian French, 
dreading the resentment of the Faujdar, deserted the Danes, 
Mir Jafar, advancing his entrenchments, with volleys of cannon? 
balls, rockets, arrows, and musket-balls, reduced the garrison 
to straits, and cut off all supplies both by land and by water. 
When the garrison were reduced to starvation, their Indian 
servants all fied, and the General alone with thirteen Danes remained 
in the factory. Though reduced to such straits and numbers, 



vriili ihfeit oWn haiicU? up a perpetual shower 

aiwl i^>ck«ts, aud allowed up opportutntj to. thb 
att!wki'“g force IQ lift up their heads, and fiu* less tP) 
a(i| vttuce out pf their en trench meitits or to assault the faetbry. 
55pr soiwe time th« lighting continued in this wise. By 
cljance^v a cannon-ball dischnrged from Mir Jafar’s entrenchment 
hit the 0i»nish General on the right siriin, and broke it, and his hand 
hebaniie in c nisequenco useless The General * was obliged, in conse- 
q.iienc;e^ at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and^ embark- 
ing, op l^oardi a vessel, ho set sail for l»is own native country. Next 
niorning, the factory was captured; but save and except somecannou» 
halls, nothing of value was found. Mir Jafar, rasing the gateway 
aind tlie tower of the factory, returned victorious and triumph- 
ant. About that time, news ftrrived that the Afghans. Shuj'^iit 
£ha« and Ntjat Khan, zamindars of T(»nki Sarubpur,* in the Sarkar 
of Mahmudabad, who were notorious for their lawlessness, bad 
plundert4 the i^venue of Mahmudabad amounting to sixty thonsu 
dud rupees^ whilst on its way to Mor^hidahad. Nawab Jafar Kbau, 
who thirsted for the blood of thieves and robbers, hearing this news, 
appointed a Superintendent of Dacoity with spies under him, and 
rrfler aA^eertaining the reality and origin of this affair, he issued an 
order to Aha&nn-l-lah Khan, Faujdar of the Chaklah of Hughli, 
directing their arrest The aforesaid Khan, ostensibly marching 
out on a hunting expedition, like a sudden CRlamity, surprised their 
stie^ngbold, arrested and captured all the brigands, put them in 
chains and fettei's, mutilated their hands and feet, tied them 
etnmifly and securely with pieces of stirrup-l'eather, and sent them 
tpNaW-ab Jafar Khan. The Nawab im pi isoned them for life, and 
eowfisca ted their treasures. After they were thus banished and 
©itii'pated,® the Nawab settled their aforesnid m 7 )%mdar§ with Ram 
JivUiII. lieVying indemnity equal to the plundered revenue from 

fe/ndholdets of the neighbourhood, the Nawab credited it to ilite 
Imperwtl treasury. During the NawSb^sadrainistratiou, the names^ 
of Iree-bobtbrs^ Mght-marauders, and assassins were blotted out 
from the annuls of the Bbngal Satrapy, and the dwellers, both of 

1 The' Dainiah Ohfef^a tiame appears to be Mr. Afctrup (See 'VtRitgow’le 
Jhmals, Vot. II, p. 200). This happened in 1714. 

* This ia a place about five miles fro in J^ore bead-quarters. 

* There is still a pathah family fn Sambpiir, tbongh impoverished. 
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(towi^s au4 viUageJl, lived in perfect peaice and oomf out. ' Tft© Tkanabs 
41 Eatrwab ,aud Mu^^idgati}, dn the highway leading teoBard!#iii, 
.w^^e eetabUshed by the Nawalu, Im the earfj part ol hia Slisidiati, 
whiljAt be belil the. title of Mur^id Quli Kban, He ea^ablishei 
these TkcmaJis for guardinig the abovi© bigbwsay, and tbeilr 
control and administratiiOn was entrusted by the Nawab to bw 
special disciple, MnhamrriMd Jan In that, in the enyirons of 
Fanachor, whicli is on the highway leading from HfTadift to Hughli, 
in the platitain groves thefts took place in broad dayHglit, 
Mubammad Jan estal)lisbed an outpc^fc at Pupthal, aubordiaate to 
the Thanah of Katwali. Capturing the thieves and robbci'S, and 
chopping them into bits, Muhammad Jan hanged the®a on the 
trees of the highway, to serve as warnings to others. As in his 
retinue, hatchet-meu used to go ahead, he became known aii 
Muhammad Jau Kolharak, Thieves and robbeis used to ti'emhlfe 
on hearing of his name. As a propagator of Muhammadan 
X’eligion, as a strict observer of the religions injunctions, 
as a friend of scions of good family, .as a relievier of the 
distressed, and as an exterminator of oppressors^ Nawab Jafa<‘ 
Shan was a second Amira-l-U»nara §haiftta B© 'vVas strict 

in the enforcement of his orders, and faithful in the fulfilment 
of. his engager nents. He never neglected saying his daily prayerli 
five times, and fasted for three months in the year, and used to 
completely recite the Qoiau. On the I2tb and 13th of the lunar 
months, he used to fast, and on Thursday nights he was vigilant 
in his prayers. Many nights he used to pass in reciting ce«’taiu 
select portions of the Qoran, and he slept little. From morning 
to midday, he devoted himself daily to transcribing the Qoran.. 
And he used to send, every year, copies of the Qoran transcribed 
by his hand, together with votive offerings and gifts, through thjo 
headmen of the pilgrims and other caravans bound for pilgrimage, 
to Mecca, Mediuah, Najaf, Karballa, Baghdad. Khurasan, Jidah^ 
Basrah, and other holy places, like Ajmir, Panduah, &c. Fdlr 
each of these places, ho allotted votive offerings, endowmehtsi^ 
and reciters of the Qoran. The humble author of this Hjaloi-y* 
has seen a torn copy of the Qoran, every chapter of which was 
detached, in the shrine of Hazrat Makhdum Afehi Siraju-d-dinj, at 
S‘adu-l-lahpur,^ written in large characters in the hamdwritir® 

A I do ttot know If that copy in *8tfll there.' See also note ante. 
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C>f NaWab Jafar The Nawab bad in his employ 2,500 

reciters of the Qnran, who completely recited the QorSn daily', 
and corrected* what the Naw&b transcribed from the QorSn ; 
and their meials were supplied twice daily from the Nawab’s own 
kitchen; » and comprised game, birds, and other animals. He 
ehe^d a great predilection for the company of Syeds, Shaikhs, iStie 
Scholarly, and the pious, and he deemed it meritorious to serve them^. 
And from the Ist to the 12th of the month of Rabi’u-l-Awwal, 
which is the anniversary of the death of the Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace be on him !), daily he used to feed the excellent and the 
venerable Shaikhs, the Ulama, the pious saints, and inviting 
them from the environs of Murshidabad, he used to receive them 
with great respect at his banquets, and till they finished their 
dinners, he used to stand before them in a respectful posture, and 
to serve them. And every night during that period, from Mahi- 
nagar to Lalbagh, on the banks of the river, he used to arrange 
illuminations with chiraghs, in an elegant fashion, so that from the 
brightness of the illumination, the altars of the mosques and the 
pulpits, with the inscriptions of the Qoran engraved Uiereon, could 
be read from the other side of the river by spectators, to their great 
amazement. It is said that he employed more than one lah of 
labourers to light the chirSghs under the supervision of Nazir 
Ahmad. After sunset, as soon as the gun was fired to signal 
that the illumination should commence, all the chiraghs were 
simultaneously lit up in one instant, producing an illusion as if a 
sheet of light had been unrolled, or as if the earth had become a 
sky studded with stars. And be constantly consecrated his life 
to seek the approbation of his Creator and to seek the well- 
being of his subjects, and to redress the grievances of the 
oppressed. He used to sign his name with the Shangarfi pen. 
He exerted himself to render the prices of food-grains cheap, and 
did not allow rich people to hoard up stocks of grains. Every 
week, he had the price-current reports of food-grains prepared, 
and compared them with the prices actually paid by the poor 
people. If these latter were charged one dam over the prices 
stated in the price-current reports, he had the dealers, mahalddrs, 
and weighmen punished in various forms, and had them patrolled 
through the city, placed upon asses. Daring his administration, 
the niling price of rice was 6 or 6 maunds (of t]he standard market 
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nffigiit) fier aii4 articles were siimtoly ofasa^ w^ 

so l>jr odbe ropee m a mf»atb, people ate fwlapa^ 

q^Uah Owiag to this ohaapness, tbe poc^ lired in asae 

and coipfort. A^d the captains of ships were not poraiMeii 
to: export on their vessels food-grains beyond those needed for 
aotnai oopsamption by those on board the shipa Atthe perio# 
of disembarkation of ships, the Faujdarof the port of llngli}| 
deputed to the harbour a Preventive Officer for the inspection and 
attachment of the food-grains, in order that no food-grains 
beyond what were needed for actual consumption on board the 
ships might be exported. And the Nawab had so much reverence 
for the Imperial authority, that he never travelled on any of the 
Imperial flotilla of boats. In the rainy seasons, when the Im- 
perial war- vessels came for review from Jahangirnagar (Oaeca)’ 
he used to go up to receive them, and turning his face towards 
the Imperial Capital he used to offer his salute and presents. And 
in obedience of the Sacred Law he never indulged in intoxioatiiig 
liquors, aud eschewed things prohibited by the sacred law, neither 
he saw dancings nor heard singings. In his whole lifetime, be- 
sides his one wedded wife, he kept no mistress, and never bestowed 
bis attention on any other woman. Owing to his extremely nice 
sense of honour, he did not allow eunuchs and women who cannot 
he lawfully seen to enter his he^^em. If a female slave went Out 
of his he^rem once, he did not allow her access to the hnrem again^ 
In every branch of learning, art, and science he had great profi- 
ciency. He abstained from delicious and luxurious dishes ; nor did 
he taste anything of luxury except ice-water and ioe-preserves. 
And Hbizr Kh Sn, Deputy of Nazir Mnhammad, was deputed for 
four months in winter to the mountains of Akbarnagar for storing 
ice. Thn Newab had stores of ioe full for twelve inonths, used ioe 
daily and received his supplies of ice from Akbarnagar. Similaiiy, 
in the season of mango-fmii, which is the best of the fruits ^ nl 
Sengalf the Superiutendent of mango-supplies was posted in tiie 

I This would indicate wonderful econeimo and agricultural prosperity in 
Bengal during the Vioeroyalty of Mur flhid Quli Khan. Pfklio and Qaliah are 
fipli Binfinstani fishes* fisc Ain^i^Akbari (Bloch’s Tr., Vol. 1, pp. 60 and 62) 
for a list of Hindustani menUf aud also for statistics of pirioes of cettalM 
articles in Akbar’e time. 

S lora dstaUed description of the Fruitery in India, in dkba^^ tiiM^ 
see (Bloch’s Tr«, p. 64.) 

36 
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Chaklah of Akbainagar, and he, counting the mangoes of the 
Khajy trees, entered them in the accounts, and shewed their collec- 
tion and disposal, and the watchmen and carriers, levying the 
expenses of carriage from the zamindars, sent the sweet and deli- 
cious mangoes from Maldah, Katwah, Husainpur, Akbarnagar, and 
other places. And the zamindars had no power to cut down the 
Khaf mango- trees ; bn the contrary, the mangoes of all the gardens 
of the aforesaid Chaklah were attached. And this practice was 
more rigorously observed in the times of previous Nazims of 
Bengal. Even at present,^ when the administration of Bengal is 
virtually in the hands of the Christian English, and only the 
nominal Nigamat rests with Nawab Mubaraku-d-daulah, son of 
Nawab J‘afar All Shan,* in tlie mango-season the Superintendent 
of the i^a^ mangoes proceeds to Maldah on behalf of the aforesaid 
Nawab Mubaraku-d-daulah, attaches the mangoes of the Kha? 
trees, and sends them to the Nawab, and the zamindars do not 
go near the Kba^ mango-trees. But the Superintendent no longer 
obtains the carriage expense from the Zamindars, nor does he enjoy 
his former prestige and respect. The roots of oppression were so 
thoroughly extirpated in the time of Nawab J‘afar Khan, that 
the agents of zamindars used to loiter about — from the Naqar 
Kbanah to the QJhehal satun^^ in quest of the oppressed and of com- 
plainants. Wherever they came across an oppressed man or a com- 
plainant, they amicably settled matters with him, and did not leave 
him to complain to the Nawab. And if the officers of the Courts of 
justice shewed partiality towards the oppressors, and if the oppress- 
ed earned their complaints to the Nawab, the latter instantly re- 
dressed their grievances. In administering justice, he did not allow 
consideration and partiality to be shewn to anyone j he weighed 
the high and the low evenly in the scale of justice. For instance, 
it is well known that to avenge the death of an oppressed man, he 
executed his own son, ^ and obtained the title of ^^^AdUlat Oastar^* (or 
Jastice-Strewer). He used to dispeuse justice, basing his orders 

1 i.e,y when this history was written (1788.) 

% t.e., Mir Jafar Ali Khan. 

8 The Qhihel Satun was a Fahlio Andience Hall built by Mnrshed Qnli 
TTha n, at Mutshidabad. 

8 This incident of stern and blind justice recalls to memory the glorious 
career of another Musalman sovereign in the far West — that is, of Abdur 
fiahman, the Khalifa of Spain. (See Amir All's History of the Saracens, p. 
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on the injunction of the Qoran, and on the expounding of the law 
by Qazi Muhammad Sharf, who had been appointed to the office of 
Qazi by Emperor Aurangzeb, and who was an upright judge and a 
great scholar, free from hypocrisy, ft is related that a mendicant 
at Chuna^ali begged for alms from Bindraban, the Talqudar. 
The latter got annoyed, and turned him out from his bouse. The 
mendicant on his (Bindraban’s) route of passage collected some 
bricks, laid them one over the other like the foundation 
of a wall, and named it a mosque, and shouted out the call to 
prayer, and whenever the palanquin of Bindraban passed that way, 
he shouted out still more loudly the call to prayer. Bindraban, 
becoming annoyed by this, threw down some brickbats from 
that foundation, and abusing the mendicant drove the latter 
from that place. The mendicant lodged a complaint at the 
Court of justice of Nawab J‘afar Khan. Qazi Muhammad Sharf, 
with the concurrence of other TJlama, acting on the injunction 
of the sacred Law, ordered the execution of Bindraban. 
J^afar Khan, not acquiescing in the sentence of execution, 
enquired thus from the Qazi as to whether ho could be let 
off : ‘ Can in any way this Hindu be saved from the death* 
sentence?* The Qazi replied: “Only so much interval may 
be allowed in the execution of his death -sentence as may be 
taken up in the execution of his interceder ; after that, he 
must be executed.”^ Prince ‘Azimn-sji-^an also interceded for 
Bindraban ; but that, too, was of no avail. The Qazi killed him 
by shooting him with an arrow with his own hand. Azimu-. 
sh-§han wrote to Emperor Aurangzeb as follows : “ Qazi Muha- 
mmad Sharf has turned mad ; for nothing he has killed Bindri- 
ban with his own hand.** The Emperor remarked on the report 
of the Prince thus : “ This is a gross* calumny ; the Qazi is on 

1 A wonderfully upright and fearless Judge Qazi Mubammad Sharf 
must haTe been. 

* Mark the pun on the word “ Azim” in the text. “ Azim** means ‘ great* 
as well as it may refer to the name * Azimnshshan’. So it may mean **it is a 
great or gross calumny” and also ” it is a calumny on the part of Azim 
(Azimnshan).” Aurangzeb, even whilst angry, was not free from flashes of wit 
(often sarcastio wit) in his epistles. As 1 am afraid, in this English garb, the 
reader may miss the relish of the original, I give the origittal in Aurangzeb*s 
language t— 



0f Sill thb ol<iB0 of the i’eifo of ihafmr A 

iob* holi the offloe of Qtei 0& the 

deftth of the Emperor^ the QSai resigned hfe office ; thoogU J^afWr 
pressed him to oontinne, he did xiot. And during the l^eign 
of Emperor Aurangzeb and during the Niztoat of J*afar 
Ottljr the nobility, the scholars, the learned, and the excellent 
who passed examinations were appointed to the office of Qizi, whidh 
wwtxever bestowed on the illiterate or the low. No changes or 
transfers in the offices of the pious and hereditary Qazis existed^ 
nor was any tax levied from them ; in fact, they were subordinates 
to no superiors, nor answerable to any.^ For instance, AhSftnu-1- 
lih £hftn, Faujdir of the port of Hughli. grandson of BaqirEhin, 
the Senior (after whom a kind of Indian bread has acquired the 
name of Bd,qir was a proteg^ of Nawab J'afar Oan, and 

he possessed great influence with the Nawab. During his adminis- 
tration, Imamu-d-din, Kotwai (Police Superiuteinient) of the port 
of Mui^li, who had acquired a high position and much influence, 
entioeduway the daughter of a Mughal from the latter’s house. The 
aforesaid Ahsanu-Mah Khan, conniving at this o&nce, shewed pai> 
tiality towards his KotwSl, and stood surety for his future good 
behaviour. The Mughals carried their complaint to Nawab JWar 
The NaWab, according to the injunctions of the Holy Book, 
had the Kotwl^ stoned to death, and did not listen to the inter* 
eeUsiou of Absanu-l-liih ^an for the offender. Towards the close 
of his career, On the eastern plain of the oity of Mursh^iflubad, on 
the grounds of liis Kbas T*aluq, the Nawab erected a Treasury, a 
Kdtraih, a Cathedral mosque, a monument, a Beservoir, and also 
sUiiik a large well, and under the staircase of the mosque, he looated 
Us own tomb, so that it might be safe from damage, and might 
also, omng to the proximity of the mosque, be blessed with perpetual 
benedictions for his soul. When his life drew to its close, finding 
that he bad no son, he proclaimed Sarfaraz KbuB, who was his 
B^temal grandlson, and who had been brought up by him, as his 
heir and macoessor, and he entrusted to him charge of the treasures 

1 Aonmgzeb, though rather a bigot in some points, bad scrupa^ 

Ions regard for the majesty of the Shard or Law, and took oonsiderable 
pains to . ifnproTe the administration of Justioe. The Qazis, or Magistrates 
and Judges, were exclusively recruited from the ranks of eminent scholars, and 
they were not subordinate to any except the Law itself, and their o&>e8 
carried great |>rsdfisxa. 



flM ftfiS conlt^ ^ bot^ tire I?Mtnii.t 

dfioe«. In £180 A.e. h€ d4edv F^m tbe faflowi^^ 

datd^Krf tiiis ddibth is oBtaizied ^ - 

aJIit 

(TrantBttiott) Prom tbe Imperial Capital, tbe rampart has 
fallen. 

Wh<^Q the nnmertQal mine of the word is dednoled litom 
the word the data of hie death is oBtainad. 

Qe epnired on his steed of march towards eternitj ; 

He has passed awaj, Bat his good name sntrir'es. 

Aye, what better can anyone aspire to than this ? : 

That after he has passed away, his many virtues might survive.^ 


NIZAM AT OP NAWAB SHCJ^A-UD-DlN* MUHAMMAD 
BffAN WHO WAS ALREADY NA^IM OF THE 
^UBAH OF ODlSl (ORISSA), 

When Nawab J‘afar Khan passed to the regions of etemfigr| 
Sarfaraz Khan^ following the Nawab’s dying wish, laid the former 
in the tomb under the staircase of the Katrah mosque, and himself 
ascended the masnad of Nizamat as liis successor. And^ conciliat- 
ing the Nizamat and Imperial officials, like Nawab J‘afar !Kh&n he 
administered fiscal and administrative affairs. Save and except 
the Public Funds and Imperial treasures, he removed to his 
private residence the private treasures and effects of J^afar EhSn. 
He reported J^afar Khan’s death to Emperor Muhammad Shah 

I These beautiful lines, I suspect, are borrowed from Saadi, the great 
Persian Moralist and Poet of Shiraz. 

S He was called ** Mirza Dakni,” and he hailed from Borhanpar. Hlfl 
father's name was Nuru-d-din, who came originally from Khorasan. He was 
aon-in-law of Murshed Quli Khan, and whs Nazim of Orissa, when < Mnrshad 
Qnli ^aa became Subadar of Bengal. He received the title of Mntaman-nl* 
Mnlk, ghnjan^d-danlah Asad Khan (See Maanr, Yol. 8, p. 968, and Beir^nim 
Mutdkheriny Vol. 2, p. 469). 

8 His name was Mirza Asadn-d-din, and his titles were Alan-d-danlall 
Sarfamz ^an Haidar Jang*. He was a son of g}injaii*d-din S||an, and a 
maternal grandson of Mnrshed Qnli ^an. (See itfaastr- 1 l^ Hmam, Yol. t, 
p. 754, and Seir^uUMutahherin^ Yol. 2, p. 408). 



ftnd to Qamra-d-diii Haaain Sban Bahadur.^ He also commanicat- 
ed the iatelligence to his father, ghnjaSi>d-din Mai^ammad 
who was Na|;i]n of Orissa. The latter on hearing the news said : — 

** The sky has turned towards the fulfilment of my aim, 

And has minted coins of the kingdom after my name.” 

Since Shuja‘u-d-din was very anxious to obtain the Nizamat 
of Bengal with its honours, treasures, and privileges, he shelved all 
paternal and filial attachments, and left his son, Muhammad Taqi 
Shan, who was matchless in bravery and liberality, in charge of 
the Nizamat of Orissa in the City of Katak. 

0 

End op Faso. 3. 

I His name was Mir Mohammad Fazil, and his title was Itamadu-d>danlah 
Qamrnddin Khan Bahadur. He was a son of Itamada>d-danlah Mohammad 
Amin ]^an. On Nizam-nl-Molk Asaf Jah resigning the office of Vazir, 
Qamroddin Oao became Vazir of Emperor Mohammad ghah in 1187 A.H* 
He was liberal, affable, and polished. (See Maasir^ul-Umara, Vol. 1, p. 868, 
and Seir^uUMutakherin, Vol. 2, p. 467). 
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Faso. IV. 

Sjbajau-d-din marclied with a large army towards Bengal, Ih 
order to obtain the Imperial Sanad of the 'KizUmat of Bengal, ana 
in order to secure the support of the Imperial Ministers, he sent 
a message to Rai Balki.^an, agent of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, at the 
Imperial Court, who enjoyed more confidence and eminence than 
Ja‘far Khan’s other agents. He also sent messages to other 
agents of his own. 

Emperor Muhammad Shah,^ on receiving news of Nawab Ja‘far 
Kban’s death, had conferred the ^uhahdUiri of Bengal on Amiru-l- 
Umara Samsamu-d-daulah Khan-i-Dauran* Khan Bahadur, Chief 
Pay-Mas ter- General of the Army. The latter was Emperor’s 
loyal friend and intimate associate both in social gaieties as well as 
in State deliberations, and was his comrade, companion, and coun- 
cillor in matters pertaining to feasts, as well as to wars. The 
Amiru-l-Umara misled by the intrigues of the aforesaid agent, 
sent the patent and Khila‘t of the Deputy Nizamat of Bengal in 
the name of Shujau-d-din Muhammad Khan. Shujau-d-diri 
Khan had reached this side of Mednipur, when the patent address- 
ed to his name arrived, and viewing this event as a good omen, he 
named that place ‘‘ Mubarak-Manzil ” or ‘‘ the Auspicious place, ” 
and ordered a KatrdJi (a Tower) and a masonry-built Caravanserai 
to be erected there. When news of the approach of his father reached 

1 Emperor Mnbaramad Shah was raised to the Imperial throne of Delhi by 
the Syed brothers in 1131 A.H. See Seiru-hMutakheririf Vol. II, p. 422. 

* His name was Khwajah A§am. His ancestors had come from Bada]^- 
shan to India, and settled at Agra. He held a small Man^ab in the beginning 
under Prince Azimu-sh-Shan, and was in the latter’s company in Bengal at 
Dacca. When the Prince in obedience to the summons of his father, Mul?am- 
mad Mnazzam (afterwards Emperor Bahadur ^ah), on the death of Emperor 
Anrangzeb, left Bengal to join his father at Agra, he left Khwajah Afiam in 
the company of his son Farrnkh Sir, who remained in Bengal on behalf of his 
father. He soon made himself a persona grata to Prince Farrul^ Sir, and 
exercised considerable influence over his conduct and policy. Farrn^ Sir 
conferred on him the title of * Ashraf ^an, * and on ascension to the thron© 
conferred on him the further titles of ** Samsamu-d-daulah j^an Dauran, ** 
and created him a Haft hazartf and second Bakhshi. In the reign of Mnbanif 
mad §hah, on the fall of Syed Husain Ali Khan, he received the title of 
* Amim-l-Umara ' and also became the Supreme Bn khah i or Generalissimo, ot 
Paymaster-General of the Army. He fell during the war agaibst Nadir 
ihih whohad invaded India in 1161 A H. See Maasirtt-UUmaraf Vol. I, p. 819, 

37 
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Sarfaraz Khan, owing to recklessness of youth, the latter intended 
marching to Katwah, in order to oppose his father’s advance. The 
Dowager Begam of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, who was a very wise and 
sagacious lady, and who regarded Sarfaraz Khan as dearer than 
her own life, dissuaded the latter, and with soft and sweet words 
of counsel set his mind at ease. She said to Sarfaraz Khan: 

Your father is old ; after him, the Sabahdarl as well as the coun- 
try with its treasures would devolve on you. To fight against one’s 
own father, is cause of loss both in this world and in the next, as well 
as of ignominy. It is meet that till the lifetime of your father, 
you should remain contented with the DiwRni of Bengal.” Sar- 
faraz Eban, whenever acted igainst the advice of his grand-mother, 
acquiesced in her counsel. Advancing, he received Shujau-d-din 
Muhammad Khan, and escorted him to Mnrdiidahad. Making over 
to his father the Fort and the offices of the Nizamat, Sarfaraz Khan 
retired to his private residence at Kaktakhall. From there he used 
to attend daily on his father, and spend his time according to the 
latter’s wishes. Retaining in his own service the Qoran- readers, 
Iiymn-reciters, and scholars belonging to Nawab Ja‘far Khan’s 
household, Sarfaraz IQian employed them on devotions and on re- 
citations of the Qoran, as was the practice under Nawab Ja‘far 
Khan. He further consecrated his life to winning the hearts of 
people, and also sought for help and blessings from saints and 
hermits. 

Shujau-d-din Muhammad Kban,^ who in point of bravery and 

1 The author of the Seiru-l-MutaMierin also pays a glowing tribute to the 
memory of Nawab gbujau-d-dln Khan, and styles him a second Nanshirvan in 
justice and liberality. He treated all his officers, high and low, including sol- 
diers and household servants, with affability and considerateneBB, and at the 
time of his death, begged their forgiveness, and gave them all two months’ 
pay in advance. In the administration of justice, he was very impartial and 
made no difference between his own son and his humblest subject. He 
appreciated talent, and during his administration, people possessed of the 
east talent flocked into Bengal from all parts of Hindustan, and found a 
ready friend and helper in him. Bengal which enjoyed the title of ‘ Jinnatu- 
1-Bilad* or ‘ Paradise of Provinces,’ now literally became so, under Shujau- 
d-din IQian’s wise and beneficent administration. His charities were unos- 
tentatious and catholic, and his liberality was unstinted. His subjects, dur- 
ing his administration, enjoyed perfect peace and happiness. See Seiru-U 
MutaMierin, Vol. II, pp. 472 and 488 (Pers. text). 

By the way, the general immunity from civil wars and disturbances 
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courage was unique in his day, and who in point of liberality and 
generosity was matchless in his time, was horn at Burhanpur.^ 
As he ascended the masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal in his old age, 
he felt compassion for the condition of the Bengal Zaraindars, who 
being in duress from the time of Navvab Ja‘far Khan had never, 
even in dreams, beheld the faces of their wives and children. He 
set them at large, and permitted them to return to their homes, 
after levying from them Nazars over and above the amounts of 
revenue assessed by Nawab Ja‘far Khan. By this stroke of policy, 
over and above the profits of Jaglrs and fees on ware-houses and 
factories, he easily raised one kror and fifty laks of rupees, which 
he remitted to the Imperial Treasury through the Banking Agency 
of Jagat Seth Fatih Qiand. And selling off at fancy prices 
to Zamindars the jaded horses, cattle, and other live-stock, as 
well as damaged carpets and curtains belonging to the private 
estate of Nawab Jaffar Khan, ho sent another forty laks of rupees, 
besides elephants, to Emperor Muhammad Shah. And after the 
Abstract Balance-sheet of the Annual Accounts was prepared, he 
remitted to the Imperial Capital the stipulated annual tribute of the 
Nizamat, besides the Imperial Revenue, according to the established 
usage. And sending to the Emperor, at their proper seasons, ele- 
phants, TUngan horses, special cotton-fabrics,* and qu^Mkana * and 

enjoyed by Bengal daring the vigorons regimes of Murshid Quli ^an and 
his Bucoeseor, ^ujau-d-din ]yian (whilst tho whole of Upper India was con- 
vulsed and torn by fratricidal wars and foreign invasions which converted 
those fair regions into human shambles), would in a large measure account 
for the existence of a comparatively large Musalman population in Bengal, 
contrasted with that in Upper India, without having recourse to theories 
of a more or less fanciful character, for which there appears little or no 
historical warrant. 

1 Burhanpiir is described in the Ain (see Vol. II, p. 223) as “ a large city, 
three hos distant from the Tapti, in Subah Dandes or ^andes. It was em- 
bellished with many gardens, inhabited by people of all countries, and handi- 
craftsmen plied a thriving trade.” 

8 Kha§ah is mentioned in the list of cotton-fabrics manufactured in India, 
gee Aiuj Vol. I, p. 94, for a list of cotton, silk and woollen manufactures of 
India, in Akbar’s time. Emperor Akbar took great pains to improve all indi- 
genous manufactures, “ Skilful masters and workmen were settled in India to 

8 means “ small-bodied (man).” I do not exactly understand what 

signifies. It was apparently some sort of cotton or silk-stuff manu- 
factured in Bengal, with human figures tvoven thereon* 
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other mauufactures, be attested thereby his loyalty to the Imperial 
throne, and was in consequence invested with the titles of Mauta- 
manu-l-Mulk, ghuja^u-d-daulah, Sfauja^u-d-din Muhammad Kban 
Bahadur Asad Jang. He also received the personal Man§ab of 
a Haft HazSiri, with seven thousand troopers, besides a fringed 
Palki, together with the insignia of the M&hl Order, and a 
consisting of six pieces of robes, precious stones, a jewel-mounted 
sword, and a Royal elephant with a horse. He was further con- 
firmed in the office of Nazim of Bengal. H e surpassed his pre- 
decessors in office in paraphernalia of royalty and armaments, and 
though his prime of life had passed, he did not scorn life’s plea- 
sures. Dismantling the public buildings erected by Nawab Ja‘far 
Khan, as they seemed too small according to his lofty ideals, he 
built instead a grand and spacious Palace, an Arsenal, a lofty 
Gateway, a Revenue Court, ^ a Public Audience-Hall,* a Private 
Office,® a Boudoir for Ladies, a Reception-Hall,^ a Court of Chancery® 
and a Court of Justice.® He lived in magnificent splendour, and 
used to ride out in right regal state. He attended constantly to the 
well-being of his Army, and to the happiness of his subjects. On 
bis officers, he lavished largesses amounting to no less than one 
thousand or five hundred rupees in each case. Constantly animated 
by a scrupulous regard for justice, and always inspired by fear of 

teach people au improved system of manufacture. The Imperial workshops, 
the towns of Lahore, Agra, Fathpur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many 
master-pieces of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns and knots, and 
variety of fashions which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His 
Majesty himself acquired a theoretical and practical knowledge of the whole 
trade, and on account of the care bestowed on them, the intelligent workmen of 
this opnntry soon improved. All kinds of hair-weaving and silk-spinning were 
brought to perfection, and the Imperial workshops furnish all those stufits 
v^hioh are made in other countries....” See Bloohmann’s trans- 

lation, Vol. I, pp. 87, 88. 


1 ‘ The Diwan J^ana ’ is a building containing the office of Diwau or Finance 
Minister. 

* A 'Ohihel SaturC means literally ‘ forty-pillared.’ It was a large build- 
ing, intended as a Public Audience-Hall. 

* ‘ Khhana * means a * Private Chamber.* 

* ‘ Jidus-Khana ’ means “ Office-room or building.” 

® Kacheri means the ** Court of Exchequer,” or the Revenue Court 

or Revenue Board in respect of Crown-land Affairs, 

^ Farmanhari means a ‘ Court of Justice.* 
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0od, he uprooted from his reaim the foundations of oppressions and 
tyrannies. Executing Nazir Ahmad and Murad Farrigh, the 
employes of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, who were notorious for their high- 
handedness, he conhscated their effects. Nazir Ahmad had laid the 
foundation of a Mosque with a garden at Dehpara on the banks of 
the river Bhagirati. Shuja‘u-d-daulah, after executing him, finished 
the mosque and garden, and named them after himself, And he 
tastefully embellished the garden by building therein grand palaces 
with reservoirs, canals and numerous fountains. It was a 
splendid garden, compared with which the spring-houses of Kash- 
mir paled like withering autumn-gardens ; nay, the garden of 
Iram^ itself seemed to draw its inspiration of freshness and sweet- 
ness from it. S]iuja‘ti-d-daulah used frequently to resort for pro- 
menades and picnics to that paradise-like garden, and held there 
pleasure-parties and other entertainments. Every year in that 
beautiful garden, he used to give a State Banquet to the educated 
section* of his State Officers. It is said that owing to the superb 
charmfulness of that garden. Fairies used to come down there for 
picnics and walks, and to bathe in its tanks. The guards on get- 
ting scent of this, informed Shuja‘u-d-daulah. Dreading mischief 
from the genii, the Nawab filled up the tanks with earth, and dis- 
continued his picnics in that garden. 

Being fond of ease and pleasures, Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah en- 
trusted the duties of the Nizamat to a Council,* composed of 

1 ‘Iram* or “ is the celebrated bat fabulous garden said to liave beea 
anciently laid out in Arabia Felix by a king named ^adad-bin-i>Ad or fram 
bin-i-Omad. Frequent mention of these gardens is made by the Eastern poets, 
who describe them as a perfect model of Paradise. 

* It is significant that even in those declining years of the Mughal i-egimef 
towards the first quarter of the eighteenth century, scholarship and intel- 
lectual attainments had not ceased to command esteem amongst the 
Pro-Consuls. 

* See slightly varied account in the * 8eirul-Muta]^erin* which shews 
that Mirsa Ali Yardl Khan was the leading spirit in gbojan-d-din’s Coun- 
cil or Cabinet. See Seirul-MutaMerin, Vol. II, p. 473 Pers. text. On aseend- 
ing the gadi of Nizamat, ghujau-d-din ^an constituted a Cabinet of 
Advisers or Council of State, consisting of (1) Mirza Muhammad Ali 
gh&ii Mirza Bandi, (2) Hajl Ahmad, brother of No, 1, (3) Bai ^iin 
Alam ph and (formerly gbujaa-d-dln’s Diwan In Orissa), (4) Jagatset Faleli 
Oliand. the banker. In all important matters, he used to consult them before 
passing orders, His first measure was to release the Bengal Zamindars who 
had been imprisoned by Ja‘far ^au. This measure brought hiai iiot 
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Ahmad, Rai A‘lamohandDiwan, and Jagat-SefcFatehohand, whilst the 
Nawab himself indulged in pleasures.^ Rai A‘lamchand MuMitar,* 

popularity but also an increase to the revenue (as Nazar was levied), and at 
the same time contributed to the fertility of Bengal, the Jinnatu4-Bilad, (See 
Seiru-l-MutaMeririy Vol. II, p. 473). For purposes of administration, he main- 
tained his son Sarfaraz ^an as the nominal Diwan of Bengal, conferred the 
Bnbahdarl of Orissa on his son (by another wife), named Mul?ammad Taqi 
Khan« the Deputy Nizamat of Jahangirnagar or Dacca on his 8on-in-law> 
Murshid Quli Khan II, the Faujdarship of Rangpur on Sayid Ahmad Khan 
(nephew of Ali Vardi Khan), the Faujdarl of Rajmahal or Akbarnagar on 
Zainu-d-dln Ahmad (another nephew and son-in-law of Ali Vardi ]^an) ; 
Nawazish M^d. Khftn (another nephew of Ali Vardi) was created Generalissimo 
of the Army. See Seiru-UMutaJ^eririj Vol. II, p. 472. 

1 This preference of personal pleasures to the performance of public duties by 
the later Mughal pro-consuls and sovereigns of the 18th century, marks a sad moral 
collapse, and was one of the causes that hastened the downfall of the Great 
Mughal Empire in India. Preferring their own personal ease and pleasures, these 
later Moslem Satraps and Emperors delegated the unchecked control of their 
State concerns into the hands of ministers, who often proved unscrupulous, venal 
and treacherous, and scrupled not to barter them to intriguers for the sake 
of what they deemed to be their individual and personal self-aggrandisement. 
It was a failing which stood out in jarring contrast to the noble traditions and 
examples of a Babar. a Sher ghah, an Akbar, and an Auratigzeb, each of whom 
‘scorned delights and lived laborious days.* As bearing on the same point, I 
may also quote from Bernier's Travels pp. 129-130 the weighty words of 
Aurangzeb, whilst admonishing one of his Omarah who had ventured to 
express his fears lest the Emperor's incessant occupations might be productive 
of injury to his health. Thus burst forth the Great Monarch in the follow- 
ing noble strain : — “ There can surely be but one opinion among you learned 
men as to the obligations imposed upon a sovereign, in seasons of difficulty and 
danger, to hazard his life, and, if necessary, to die sword in hand in defence of 
the people committed to his charge. And yet this good and considerate man 
would fain persuade me that the public weal ought to cause me no solicitude ; 
that in devising means to promote it, I should never pass a sleepless night, nor 
spare a single day from the pursuit of some low and sensual gratification. 
According to him, I am to be swayed by considerations of my own bodily health, 
and chiefly to study what may best minister to my personal ease and enjoy- 
ment. No doubt, he would have me abandon the government of this vast 
kingdom to some Vizier i he seems not to consi<^e^ that, being born the son 


* The SeiruUMutaMorin describes Alamohand as having formerly held the 
office of Diwan under §huja'a-d-diu ]^an, when the latter held the office of 
Nazim of Orissa. Beir, Vol. II, p. 473, Pers. text. It is worthy of note that in 
Kattak (Cuttack) town, there is still a quarter or Mahalla known as ‘Alam- 
JBazar/ 
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in the period of Shuja^u-d-datilah^B Nizamat of Orissa, was a Mutifar 
attached to the latter’s household. At this time, he was invested 
with the Deputy Diwani of the Subah of Bengal, and being ap- 
pointed Superintendent-General of the AiPairs of the Nizamat and 
the DiwM, he effected considerable retrenchments in the public ex- 
penditure, and received the personal Man^ab of a Hazarl with the 
title of Rai Raian — a title which until that time no officer of the 
Bengal Nizamat or Diwani had enjoyed. And Haji Ahmad ^ and 
Mirza Bandi were sons of Mirza Muhammad, who was a cup-bearer 
of A‘zzam Shah, a son of Emperor Aurangzeb A‘lamgir. Haji Ab- 
mad, on the death of his father, was appointed Cup-bearer and 
Superintendent of the jewellery-stores of Sultan Muhammad 
A^zzam Shah. As A‘zzam Shah^ fell in the struggle for the Em- 

of a king, and placed on a throne, I was sent into the world by Providence 
to live and labour, not for myself^ hut for others; that it is my duty not to thinh 
of my own happiness ^ except so far as it is inseparably connected with the 
happiness of my people. It is the repose and prosperity of my subjects that 
it behoves me to consult ; nor are these to be sacrificed to anything besides 
the demands of justice, the maintenance of the royal authority, and the 
security of the State. This man cannot penetrate into the consequence of 
the inertness he recommends, and he is ignorant of the evils that attend upon 
delegated power. It was not without reason that our great Saadi emphatic- 
ally exclaimed Cease to be kings; Oh, cease to be kings ; or determine 
that your dominions shall be governed only by yourselves.,..' Alas! we are 
sufficiently disposed by nature to seek ease and indulgence ; we need no such 
officious counsellors. Our wives too, are sure to assist us in treading tbe 
flowery path of rest and luxury.** What a noble ideal of kingly duty ! , and 
what a sad falling-offi in later Moslem times I 


1 In Beirul-MutaMkerin and Stewart’s History of Bengal, it is stated that 
Mirza Muhammad’s eldest son was Haji Ahmad, and his second son was Mirzl 
Mutiammad Ali (the latter received the title of Muhammad A‘li Vardi Khan« 
through the favour of S^uja‘u-d-dm Khan, whilst the latter was Na^im of 
Orissa). See Seir, Vol. II, p. 470. 

S A^^am Shah, surnamed Prince Mu^^ammad was the second son of 

Emperor Aurangzeb, his eldest brother being Prince Mu1;iamxnad Mua;7,am, 
afterwards surnamed Emperor Bahadur Shah. On Emperor Aurangzeb’a 
death, there was a fratricidal struggle for the Empire between the above 
two brothers, with the result that at the sanguinary battle of Jajo, near Agra, 
in 1119 A.H., A‘;^am ghib, or Prince Hu^ammad A’^g^am, was killed, and Baha- 
dur ghah became victorious. See description of this Sanguinary battle with 
the slaughter of several Princes Royal in the BeiruUMutaMerinf VoU II, p. 877. 
Emperor Aurangzeb’s third son, Prince Earn Banish, similarly fell shortly 
after in 1120 A.H., near Eaidarabad, in a similar fratricidal struggle with 



1^1 tHe time'of tiie tw6 broths l^Ting^ th6 

imperial Capital plx)ceeded to the Dakhin and thence to Odisa 
(Orissa), and entered there the service of S^uja‘u-d-dattlah. Ad* 
optinga policy of tact and prudence which ‘‘ is a friend, and like water, 
takes to every hue,'* these two brothers got into the good graces of 
Shuja^n-d-daulah. When ^uja*n-d-daulah acquired the Nizamat 
of the Subah of Bengal, Haji Ahmad became his intimate associate 
and councillor in all affairs of the Nizamat ; whilst Mirza Band! 
was invested with the Mansab and title of A‘li Vardi iQian, and ap- 
pointed Faujdar of the Ohaklah of Akbaruagar ^ (Raj mahal) . Simi- 
larly, the Haji’s eldest son, named Muhammad Riza,* received the 
office of Daroghrth or Superintendent of the Bajutrdh of Murshida- 
bad; his second son, Aga Muhammad Sa‘id, was appointed Deputy 
Faujdar of Rangptir; whilst his youngest son, Mir^a Muhammad 
HisbiTO, was invested with the Man?ab and title of Hasbim A‘li 
KbSn. Pir Khan, who during Shuja‘u-d-daulah'8 stay at Burhanpur 
had rendered faithful services, and who from his youth to old age 
had passed his days in his company, was at this time invested with 
the Mansab and title of Shuja* Quli San, and given the Faujdari 
of the Port of Hugh, on the transfer of Ahsanul-lah San. 

Merit is no passport to worldly advancement, 

Wlien times are propitous, failings seem accomplishments, 

The new Faujdar of Hugli commenced exactions and oppres- 
sions. The Port of Hugli from his rapacity was ruined ; and he 
commenced quarrelling with the European merchants. On the 
pretext of collecting the customs-duties of the Imperial Oustoms- 

Bahadar Sh^h. See Seir, Yol. II, p. 879. It onght to be noted that these fra- 
tricidal struggles did more to weaken the great Timuride Dynasty, than the 
ravages of Hahratta freebooters or the inoursions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad 
Shah Durrani. 

i * Mirza Bandi’ was another surname of MirzS Muhammad A’ll (subse- 
quently Styled Muhammad A‘il Vardi OSn). In Seir it is stated that he 
fbrined the leading spirit in the Gonnoil or Cabinet of advisers of Nawab 
g||njl^‘a*d-diii gb&n, and that the Faujd§rship of Akbarnagar or Bajmahal 
was bestowed by ghuja^n-d-din Khan on A^II Vardi Khan’s nephew and 8on-in^ 
law named Zain-ndd-in Ahmad. See Seir, Vol. II, p. 478. 

^ During the Niji^mat of A'll Vardi ]^an, Muhammad Biiza received the 
tiH^ of * Nawazish Meharntnad Khan/ and was advanced to the office of 
DlWait Of Bengal. 1 do Aot quite understand what the word * Bajutrah* in 
teat means. li pmlinblg highides MleoeUan^oe Eevenile*’’ 
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House) he reqmsitioned troops from the Emperor, commenced 
hostility with the English, Dutch, and French, and levied Na^am 
and taxes. It is said that once unloading from English vessels 
bales of silk and cotton-stuffs, and placing these below the fort> 
he confiscated them. The English troops advancing from Calcutta, 
arrived near the fort. Shuja* QuU Khan finding himself an 
unequal match for them climbed down, when the English troops 
carried ofE their goods. The aforesaid Khan writing to Nawib 
Shuja‘a-d-daulah requisitioned troops to attack the English, 
and by cutting off supplies of Qasimbazar and Calcutta, he re« 
duced them to straits. The Chief of the English Factory at 
Qasimbazar was compelled in consequence to arrange terms of 
peace, by agreeing to pay three laks of rupees as nazar to Shuji‘u- 
d-daulab. The Chief of the English Factory in Calcutta, borrow- 
ing the nazarana money from the Calcutta bankers, remitted it 
to Shuja‘u-d-daulah. 

In short, as the good services of Shuja‘u-d-daulah came to the 
notice of the Emperor through the medium of Khan Dauran 
Khan, in recognition thereof, the Nizamat of the Sfibah of Behari 
on the transfer of Fakhru-d-daulah, brother of Rauslianu-d- 
daulah Turabbaz Khan, was also conferred by the Emperor on 
Nawab Shuja*u-d-daulah. The aforesaid Nawab considering 
Mul^ammad A‘li Vardi Khan to be a person of capacity and tact, 
appointed him to be his Deputy Governor of Behar, and sent him 
to ‘Azlmabad (Patna) with five thousand cavalry and infantry* 
A‘li Vardi Sh&n, arriving in the Subah of Behar, associated 
with himself, in the administration. General Abdul Karim 

1 PaHpru-d-daulah was Subadar of Behar from 1140 A.H. for about five* 
years. He was given to ease and pleasures, and ill-treated not only hie 
minister, Sfeai^ Abdullah, who enjoyed the confidence of the public, bat also 
insulted Khwa^ab Ma*taf?am (brother of Amirn-l-Umara ^amsamu-d-daulfth 
Khan Dauran Khwaiah Ajam). The latter in consequence left Patna, went 
to Delhi, and complained to his brother, who held great influence at tho 
oonrt of the Emperor, Mohammad Shah-Fakhrn-d-danlah was at once re* 
called, and Behar was added to the Bengal satrapy under Nawab Shnf au« 
d-din ^an. The latter appointed Muhammad A*li Yard! Khan as Mft 
Deputy in the Ni^mat of Behar, conferring on him (with the sanoticm of 
the Emperor) the title of Mahabat Jang, and promoting him to the rank of 
a Panjhmari, ATI Yard! ruled over Behar vigorously. See 8$irut-Mutfh 
Mevin, Yol. 11, pp. 469, 472. For Banshan-n-d-dau1ah see page 469,^ Tot. 
n, Beir. 

38 
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lEban,^ Chief of the Afghans of Darbhahga, anQ raised a levy of 
efficient troops. Entrusting the reins of authority over administi’a- 
tive and revenue affairs to the hands of Abdul Karim KhSn, A‘li 
(Vardr Khan sent the former on an expedition against the Banjarah 
, tribe, who were a class of marauders and murderers, and who 
in the guise of traders and travellers used to plunder the 
imperial domains and treasures. Abdul Karim Khan, sub- 
duing the Banjarah tribe, gained a large booty. Muhammad 
^*11 Vavdi, by chastising the Banjarah^ tribe, achieved a high repu- 
tation. And being aided by the Af gh ans. A‘li Yardi advanced with 
his forces against the tracts of the Rajahs of Bitlah and Bha- 
warah,® who were refractory and turbulent. Their regions had 
never previously been trod by the feet of the armies of former 
Nazims, nor had their proud heads ever bended before to any of 
the former §ubalidars. Indeed, they had never before paid the 
imperial revenues and taxes. After fighting with them inces- 
santly, A‘li Yardi Khan became victorious and triumphant. Raid- 
ing and pillaging their tracts, A‘li Yardi Khan carried off a large 
booty, amounting to several lahs^ in specie and other effects. And 
settling with the Rajahs the amounts of tribute, presents and the 
imperial revenue, he raised an immense sum. The soldiery also 
were enriched by the booty, and the strength of Ali Yardi’s ad- 
ministration increased. And drawing his forces against the 
Qtakwar tribe, who had acquired a world-wide notoriety for their 
marauding propensities, Ali Yardi also extirpated them. Invad- 
ing the tracts of the refractory and turbulent Zamindar of 
Bhojpur,^ and of Rajah Sundar Singh, Zamindar of Tikari, and of 
Namdar Khan Muin,^ who, sheltered by dense forests and rocks, 

, ~ 1 Abdul Karim Khan was a Robilla Afghan j he was very brave and power- 
ful, and had a largo Afghan following. See 8eir Vol. II, p. 473. 

, * Banjarah is described as a zemindari with 100 horse and 1000 foot, under 
§abah Berar in the Am-i-Afetun, Vol. II, p. 230. The tribe of Banjarah 
were Rajputs in caste. 

. . 8 Bhaurah or Bhawarah is mentioned as a Mahal under Sarkar Tirhut, in 
.§ubah Behar. See Ain, Vol. 11, p. 166. Stewart inaccurately calls it Phul- 
warah. Phulwari is a Mahal under Sarkar Behar. 

• ^ Bhojpur, a parganna in Sarkar Rohtas, Bihar, west of Arrah and nortli 
•of Sasseram. The Rajahs of Bhojpur called themselves Ujjinniah Rajahs, 
M they claimed descent from the ancient Rajahs of Ujjain in Malwab, See 
Am Bloch, tr., Vol. I, p. 613 n. 

I I cannot trace of which place in Bihar he was a local chieftain. 
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IwmI noi cared for former Nazims, and had neglected to diadbubg^ 
loyal duties, and without coercion had never paid the Imperial 
revenue, Ali Vardi set about chastising every one of them, subdued 
their tracts thoroughly, levied the revenues from them to thA 
fullest extent, and reduced them to thorough subjection And 
similarly punishing other insolent rebels, Ali Vaidi Khan placed 
the ring of submission on their ears. And in a short period 
becoming master of immense treasures and a largo army, 
Ali Vardi^s power and prestige grew enormously. As ‘Abdul 
Karim Kban held control over all the State affairs, he exercised 
absolute sway, and ignored Muhammad Ali Vardi Khan, Hence 
the latter becoming suspicious of the former, inveigled him by 
some device into his own house, and slaying him raised the stand- 
ard of triumph. And through the agency of Muhammad Ishaq 
Khan,t Diwan of the Imperial Khalisdh, Ali Vardi Khan opened 
negociations with Qamru-d-diu Khan,* the Imperial Vizier, and also 
with other Imperial Ministers, and succeeded in obtaining directly 
from the Emperor the title of Mahabat Jang^ Bahadur, without 
Shuju‘a-d-daulah*s recommendation. Shuja‘u-d-daulah, who i^e- 
posed full confidence in HajI Ahmad and Ali Vardi Khan, 
viewed without misgivings this elevation of Ali Vardi rank; 
but his son, Sarfaraz Khan, felt misgivings about it. On account 
of this difference in views, between the father and the son a cooh 
ness set in. Another son of Sliuja‘tt-d-daulah by a different wife 
was Muhammad Taqi Khan. He was Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
and was not only brave and bold but was also popular with the 
Army. Haji A^mad and Ali Vardi Khau basing their intrigue 
on his rivalry contrived to bring about a rupture, advantageous to 
themselves, between the two brothers. When the plan of this 
intrigue was matured, Haji Ahmad secured the adhesion of 
Rai Raian ‘Alara Qhand and Jagatset Fateh Qhand; and the 

1 For Ishaq see Seir, Vol. II, p. 489. He enjoyed Emperor Muham- 

mad §h^h*8 confidence. 

* When Nizamn-1-Mnlk A^af Jah resigned the Imperial Yizarat, I’tamn-d- 
danlah Qamrn-d-dln TThan. son of Muhammad Amin Khan, succeeded him as 
Imperial Vazir of Emperor Muhammad ^ah. See Vol. IT, p, 457, Seitu-U 
MutaJ^erin, Pers. text. 

* The SeirU'hMutahherint however, {see n. ante) states that Shuja^u-d-din 
Khan secured from Emperor Muhammad ^ah the title of * Mahabat Jang * 
ior his favourite mdprgtege, Ali Yard! 
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Triamvirate now waited for the development of their conspiracy. 
ghnja‘u-d-daulali, by the advice of the Triumvirate, was induced 
not to entrust the control of any afEair to Sarfaraz £han. When 
the fibres of mistrust thus sown took root in the soil of the hearts 
of the son and the father, as well as of the two brothers, and these 
were about to germinate, Muhammad Taqi Sbau, ascertaining the 
real origin of this misunderstanding, proceeded from Orissa to 
Bengal, to personally interview his father and brother. The 
Councillors of Shuja‘u-d-dau]ah, finding the odds of the times 
evenly balanced, fanned strifes and fomented jealousies between 
the two brothers, so much so that both the latter prepared to fight. 
Muhammad Taqi Khan with his army rode out, and arrayed his 
force on a sandy plain, opposite to the Murshidabad Fort, on the 
other side of the river Bhagirati. Thence he advanced to inter- 
view his father, but did not plunder the City, And the army 
of Sarfaraz Khan was arranged in battle-array from Naktakhali 
to Shahnagar. and was ready to kindle the fire of war and slaugh- 
ter. Secretly tempting by offers of bribe the commanders and 
officers of Muhammad Taqi’s army, Sarfaraz Khan won them over 
to his side, and sending messages for Muhammad Taqi’s capture, 
waited for the enemy, in the hope that when the two contending 
hosts would face each other in battle-array, his own officers would 
capture Muhammad Taqi and bring him in. Muhammad Taqi 
Khau, who in bravery was the Rustam^^ of his day, did not care for 
the enemy. The negociations for peace and war passed and re- 
passed between the two brothers. When Nawab Sbuja‘a-d- 
daulah saw that affairs had taken a giuve turn, he intervened, re- 
conciled the brothers, and prevented their fighting. And out of 
regard for the feelings of Sarfaraz Khan and the Begams, rebuk- 
ing several times Muhammad Taqi Khan, Shuja*u-d-daulah pro- 
bibited the latter from coming to see and salute him. At length, 
at the intercession of Sarfaraz Khan's mother, he pardoned 
Muhammad Taqi Elian , and permitted him to go back to the 
§abah of Orissa. But on arrival in Orissa, in the year 1147 
A-B*, owing to the witchcraft of the enemy, he* died. On this, 
Murshid Quli Khan, surnamed Majbur,^ who was a son-in-law 

1 The Persian Heroales. His dauntless bravery and splendid heroism has 
been immortalised In the Shahnamah of Ferdausi, the Persian Homer. 

* In Maasira-l'Umara, V ol . II, p. 844, “ Makhmnr,** which seems to be correot. 

• Muhammad Taqi gian, the Nijjim of Orissa and a son of Nawab 
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of Siuja‘a-d-daiilali and was idready Deputy Nazim of Jaliangft- 
nagar (Dacca), and was a son of a merchant of the Port of Sdrat, 
and who in bis writings and compositions, and in his poetical 
productions and caligraphy, enjoyed great excellence, was appoint* 
ed Deputy N&zim of the ^ubah of Oiissa. 

During the Viceroyalty of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, whilst the 
abovementioned Murghld Quli Khan^ stayed at MurshidabSd, 
a person named Mir Habib, a native of Shiraz, spoke Persian very 
fluently, though he was not read in that language. By chance, 
Mir IJabib arrived in the Port of Hugli, where he earned his live- 
lihood by retailing the wares of Mughal merchants. Owing to his 
kindred mercantile pursuits, and also owing to his conversational 
powers, Mir Habib quickly ingratiated liimself with Mursjiid 
Quli Khan, and entered the latter’s service. When Nawab Ja*far 
KKau conferred the Governorship of Jahangir-nagar (Dacca) on 
Murshid Quli Khan, Mir Habib also went in the latter’s company 
to Jahangir-nagar (Dacca), and was attached to the latter as his 
Deputy. By personally attending to minute details, and by adopt* 
ing a policy of economy, Mir Habib curtailed the State expendi* 
ture on account of the Nawarah (war- vessels), the artilleiy, and 


d-din Khan, lies buried in the Qadam Rasul building at Cuttack, which had 
been erected by Nawab ghuja'u-d-din Khan, when the latter was Naj;im of 
Orissa. The tomb of Mul^ammad Taql ^an is now in a dilapidated condition. 
On it 1 found still the following inscription : 

I (|*V I may add that the Seiru-hMuUikherin (Pers. text, p. 634), 

makes mention of this Katak Qadam Rasul building, and of the Deputy 
Governor, Abdul Nabi Khan (father of Abdur Rasnl Khan, another Deputy 
Governor of Orissa), being entombed there. In this connection, I may point 
out there is a historial anachronism in the Qadam Basal building inscription 
which states “ it was erected by ghauja*n-d-din Khan in the time of Alamgir 
II.” Shnja*a*d-dm wos not a contemporary of Alamgir II at all, he was a 
contemporary of Alamgir 1 whilst at Katak, and of Emperor Muhammad 
gljah, whilst Nigim of Bengal. 

I The reader must not confound this Murshid Quli Khan {6on-in*taw 
of §Ij°j^‘u-d-daulah whose real name was Mirza Lutfullah) with Nawab Ja*lar 
Khan, who had formerly held the title of * Murshid Quli Khan. * On re- 
ference to the account of JaTar ]^an in the text, it would appear that * Ja*far 
Khan received several titles in succession; first he received the title of 
‘ Kartalab Khan.* next that of ‘ Murshid Quli Khan.* and lastly that of 
* Mutaman-ul-Mulk Alau-d-daulah Jafir KhSii Nasir Jang,*’ li is original 
name having been Mirza Hadi. 
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the army, and thus rendered good services, and in consequence, 
shortly after, his official rank was raised. Finding the tract of 
Jahingir-nagar (Dacca) to be fertile, profit-yielding, and suited for 
trading business, he revived the system of i^auda^i-Mkas current 
during the Viceroyalty of Prince Azimu-§h-Shan, and by means 
of other exactions, both he and his Chief amassed wealth. On the 
pretext of collecting the Imperial revenue, he induced Nurn-l-lah, 
Zamindar of Parganah Jalalpur,* who was the leading Zamindar, 
together with other Zamindars, to attend his Kachiri (Court). 
Adroitly dismissing tlie other Zamindars, one after another, Mir 
Ipabib kept Nnru-l-lah under duress. At midnight, he permitted 
him to return home, escorted by a number of Afghans. The latter, 
at the instigation of Mir Habib, slew Nuru-l-lah, in a narrow 
and dark alley. Next morning, Mir Habib announced that Nuru- 
1-lah had fied, sent a detachment to his house, confiscated his 
treasures and jewelleries and efi^ects and silk-stufEs, amounting in 
value to several laJcs^ as well as his Abyssinian male and female 
slaves. Mir ^abib possessed himself of the above, and thus 
acquired aristocratic paraphernalia. 

Subsequently leaguing with Aqa Sadiq, Zamindar of Patpasar,^ 
who in artfulness and cunning was his match, Mir Habib sent him 
on an expedition against Tiprah. By chance the Aqa met the 
nepliew of the Rajali of Tiprah, who having escaped from the con- 

i On reference to the Airfi^Akbari (Vol. II, pp. 182*133), I find two pargauahs 
with the name of * Jallapar,* one being Sawail (apparently, Sarail), commonly 
called Jallapnr (revenue, 1,857,230 dams) under Sarkar Fathabad, another 
being Dahlat Jallapur (revenue, 1,200 dams) under Sarkar Mahmudabad. The 
first Jallapur or Sarail is situated in tho Brahmanbaria Sub-Division of the 
present Tiprah district, and when 1 was in charge of that snb-division in 
1896, 1 found the head of the Musalmau family there (who was still called a 
Diwan) in an impoverished condition. The second Jallalpur parganah is now 
in the modern Faridpnr district, and is owned, I believe, by the present 
Musalman Zamindars of Habibganj in that district. It may be that 
'Habibganj* owes its name to Mir Habib; specially as there was formerly a 
'* Ohaklah Habibganj.” 

* I fail, to find Pntpnsfir in the Ain-i-Akbari. I have not been able to trace 
where it is, nor know if any descendants of this family survive 1 may, how- 
ever, add here that local traditions prevalent in Tiprah mention that the 
Piwans of Horishpnr (another old family of Musalman Zamindars, now in an 
impoverished condition) had something to do with the old Tiprah Rajahs, 
and with their conquest by the Muf^ls. 1 am not sure if Aqa or Aga 
Badiq of the text was connected with the above family. 
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ilrol of hiB liiicle was wanderiag away from his native oOnritry, 
and who at this time happened to stay within the Imperial domi- 
nions. The aforesaid Iqa considering his company very loolty 
kept him in his company, promising to instal him in the Zamln* 
dari. The Rajah’s nephew, according to the saying, — 

“ The hare of that country can assuredly catch the dog of 
that tract,” — 

guided the Iqa through the rocky defiles and river-fords, and led 
him to the country of Tiprah. The Rajah of Tiprah, who wns 
careless and was unaware of the incursion of the Imperial army, 
was paralysed by this sudden on-rusli of the Imperialists, atid not 
having the capacity to fight fled to the summit of the hills. The 
tract of Tiprah, without any difficulty, fell into the hands of Mir 
Habib, who by figlitings stormed the fort of Qiandigadah, which 
was the residence ^ of the Rajah. Capturing numerous booty, 
Mir Habib brought the tract of Tiprah within the Imperial 
domains. After completing the settlement of this tract, Mir 
Habib * appointed Iqa Sadiq as Faujdar of Tiprah, and the 

I The present residence of the Rajah of Hill Tiprah is at Agartala. I do 
not know where Ohandigadah lies. It could not have been far away from 
Agartala. Tiprah or Commilla does not appear in Akbar’s rent-roll of 
Bengal. 

8 A full acconnt of Mir I^ablb is given in the Seiru-UMutaJ^erin^ Vol. II, Pers. 
text, pp. 693, 691, 690, &o. (also see Maasiru-l-Umara, Vol, II, p. 844). He 
subsequently joined the Mahrattas, and induced the latter to invade Orissa 
and Bengal in order to have his revenge against Ali VardiKhin for snpplanting 
from the Governorship of Orissa his old master and benefactor, Mnrshid Quli 
Khan (son-in-law of Shujl*u-d-din Khinl. He appears to have been a man 
of wonderful resourcefulness, bravery and tact, and gave no end of trouble to 
Ali Vardi, who at length had to patch up a peace with MTr Habib and the 
Mahrattas, by appointing Mir Habib as his Deputy Nazim in Orissa, the 
arrangement being that Mir HS’blb was to pay the Mahratta army of oooupa- 
tion from the revenue of Orissa, besides receiving from Ali Vardi an annnal 
subsidy of twelve Idka. Mir Habib’s signal servioes to the Mahrattas in the 
end were most ohurlishly requited by the latter, for Janoji, son of the Mahratta 
RaghojiBhonsla, treacherously murdered him at Katak (see Seiru^UMutal^m^ 
Vol. II, p. 592, Pers. text), after having invited him to a feast. Bat throughout 
their rise, treachery was their great weapon of offence and defence, and the 
Mahratta freebooters could not lay it down, even in the treatment of one, 
who, though distinct ffom them in tttoe and religion, had givdn them the 
virtual mastery over the Province of Orissa. 



.BSjali^s nepliew as tbe whilst he himself retaraed to 

Jahangirnagar (Dacca) with treasures, valuables and elephants. 
Murshid Quit Shin sent to Nawab Shuja*a-d-daulah an account 
of the conquest of Tiprah, together with the best specimens of the 
wares and silk-sfcuffs of that tract. The Nawab named that tract 
(of Tiprah) Rausfeanabad,* and invested Murshid Quli Q^in with 
the title of ‘Bahadur/ and conferred on Mir Habib the title of 
‘ £han.’ 

In short, when the Deputy-Nizamat of the Subah of Odisah 
(Orissa) was bestowed on Murshid Quli Khan, the latter, on the 
recommendation of Nawab Shuja‘u-a-daulali, was given by the 
Emperor the title of Rustam-Jang. Observing the old age of his 
father, and fearing lest after the latter’s death Rustam-Jang 
might fight against him, Sarfaraz Khan^ detained at Murs^i- 
dabad as hostages Rustam-Jang’s son, named Yahya E^an, and 
his wife, named Durdanah Begam* Although this incident caused 
some bitterness of feeling to Murshid Quli Elan, the latter had 
no alternative but to endure it in silence, Mursjiid Quli Khan 
with his army arrived in the Subah of Orissa, and appointed Mir 
Habibu-l-lah Khan to be his Deputy there, in the same way as 
ihe latter had been his Deputy at Jahangirnagar, By use of di- 
plomacy, and by dint of statesmanship and energy, Mir ^abib 
succeeded in chastising and reducing to order all refractory 
Zamitidars of Orissa. He neglected no step towards the per- 
fect organisation and settlement of Orissa, and effected a surplus 
in ifs revenue. During the commotion in Muhammad Taqi Khan's 
time, the Rajah of Parsutara* bad removed Jagannath, the Hindu 

i Evidently, the Bajah was no longer an independent Rajah, but was left 
more or less as a feudatory prince. 

* When I was at Brahmanbaria in 1896, 1 found the Court peons’ badges 
still bearing the word ** Ohaklah Baushanabad.’’ I do not know if they have 
been since changed, 

8 Murshid Quli Qati II Rastam-Jang was a son-in-law of Nawab 8inja*u- 
d-din ^sn, having married Durdana Begam, step-sister of Sarfaraz Khan. 
Syed Bazi Kh5n was another son-in-law of ghuja‘u-d-dln KhSn. having 
married Nafisah Begam, uterine sister of Sarfaraz Khan. 

. * He was hitherto only * Mir jyiabib.’ His name was changed to * Mir ^abibn- 
1-lah Khin,’ on his receiving the title of * ghan ’ from Emperor Muhammad 
ghth, in recognition of his services in connection with the conquest of Tiprah* 
S0e note aate in regard to the title ‘ jj^in ' and its signifioanoe, under Masai- 
man Emperors of India. 
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(|c4i from the limits of the ^bab of Odisah (Orissa), and tiAd 
guarded it on the summit of a hill across the Qjgiilka lake* In ooup 
sequenoe of the removal of the idol, there was a falling-ofE to the 
tune of nine lahs of rupees in the Imperial revenue, accruing from 
pilgrims. Establishing friendly relations with Mir Habibu-l-lah 
S^an, and paying nazar to the Nazim of the time, Eajah Band 
Deo brought back Jagannath the Hindu God to Parsutam (Pnri), 
and re-established the worship of Jagannath at Puri. An account 
of the worship of Jagannath has been already given in the text of 
this History. 

When the Deputy- Niza mat of Odisah (Orissa) was conferred on 
Murshid Quli Khan Rustam-Jang, the Deputy-Nizamat of the 
Qbaklah of Jahangirnagar (Dacca ) was bestowed on Sarfaraz Khan.f 
The latter appointed as his Deputy- Governor Ghalib AH Khan 
who was a scion of the Royal family of Persia, and deputed 
Ghalib AH !^an to Dacca, Sarfaraz Khan also appointed Jasanat 
Rai, the late Nawab Jafar Khan’s* Secretary, and his own tutor- 

1 ‘Parsatam* is another name for Puri. See Hunter^s ‘Orissa.* 

* It may be noted here there was a radical change in the administrative 
xnaohinery of Bengal, during the latter part of Emperor Aurangzeb’s reign. 
The offices of Nazim and Diwan had been hitherto kept quite distinct, hut a re- 
trograde step towards their eventual amalgamation was taken by Aurangzeb, 
when the latter appointed his favourite officer Murshid Qnli Oan I. (after* 
wards Nawib Ja‘far ^an) to the dual offices of Diwan of Bengal and Orissa 
and Deputy Nazim of Bengal and Orissa. Murshid Quli ]^&n I. could not 
personally perform the functions of these dual offices, and whilst himself 
personally holding the portfolio of Deputy Nizamat of Bengal (the Chief 
Nazim being still Prince Azimu-sh-^an), he delegated the office of Diwan in 
Bengal to Syed Akram Khan and, on the latter’s death, to Syed Razi Khin. 
^sou-iu-law of ghujau-d-din Khan.) and that of Deputy Nazim and Diwan of 
Orissa to §hnja‘u-d-din ^an (his son-in-law). Emperor Farrn^ Sir, on his 
accession to the throne of Delhi, further confirmed and accentuated the above 
administrative change by uniting in the person of Nawab Ja‘far the offices 
of Nazim of Bengal and Orissa, and of Diwan of those Provinces. This unioii 
of the two offices, whilst weakening the Imperial hold thereon, greatly added 
to the prestige of the Bengal Satrap, and gave him almost a semi-regal aspedt. 
This regal aspect was farther broadened by Emperor Muhammad gk^h addings 
Bebar to the Bengal Satrapy, whilst Nawab Shuja‘a-d-din was the BengtU 
Yioearoy. For purposes of administration, Shuja‘u-d-din appointed a State 
Council of three members to help him in the administration, and divided his 
entire Satrapy, consisting of three Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and OriSBa, into 
four Political or Administrative Divisions, vie , ; (1) Bengal Proper, comprising 
Western, Central, and a portion of Northern Bengal, (2) Jahangirma^r 

39 
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guardian/ to be tbe Diwan and Minister of that place, and sent 
him to Dacca, in company of Ghalib Ali Khan. And out of regard 
for Nafisah BSgam, his sister, he bestowed the office of Superin- 
tendent of the Nawarah (war- vessels) on Murad A‘li Khan. ^ son of 
Syed Razi Khan. The control over Fiscal and Home affairs, and 
the management of Crown-lands, Jdgirs, war-vessels, artillery* 
Accounts and Customs-house were all entrusted to Munslil Jasunat 
RSi. In that the aforesaid Munshi had been trained up by Kawab 
Ja'far Khan, by dint of honesty and integrity, by thorough 
attention to details and by ripe wisdom, he effected not only an 
increase in the State Revenue, but secured the happiness of the 
people. He completely abolished the system of Saiida-i-khas^ and 
banished the exactions and innovations introduced by Mir Habib, 
during the regime of Murghid Quli Khan.* Putting forth laudable 
efforts to keep down the selling-rates of food-grains, and effect- 
ing cheapness in their prices, he threw open the western gate 
of the Port of Jahangirnagar (or Dacca), which Kawab Amiru-1- 
Umara Shaistah Khan had closed, inscribing on it a prohibition to 
the effect that no one should open it, until he succeeded in reducing 

Dacca Division comprising Eastern and Soathern Bengal, and a small portion, 
of Northern Bengal, and including Sjlliet and Chittagong, (3j Behar Division, 
(4) Orissa Division, Shuja‘u-d-dln ^an directly administered the first Divi-, 
siOD, and appointed a Deputy Nazim or Deputy-Governor to hold charge of, 
each of the other three Administrative Divisions, under his general control 
and supervision. 

I Mnrad A‘li ^an was a son of Nafisah Begam, nterine sister of Sarfa- 
raz Khan. Nafisah Begam was a daughter of Shuja‘u-d-din Khan, and was 
married to Syed Razi ]^au, who was Diwan of Bengal, on the death of 
Syed Akram Khan, during the regime of Nawab Ja‘far Khin, Ou Syed 
Ba^i Khan*B death, during the reign of Emperor Parrukh Sir, on the nomina- 
tion of Nawlb Ja‘far (his maternal grandfather), Mirza Asadu-l-lah 

received the title of Sarfaraz Khan and was appointed Diwan of Bengal. 
Sarfarlz Khan, continued to be the nominal Diwan of Bengal, whilst his 
father gliuja*u-d-dm Khan succeeded Nawab Ja‘far Khan as Nagim of Bengal, 
being deprived, however, of all real power, which was transferred to the State 
Oounoil, consisting of A^iimad (brother of A‘li Vardi Khan). Diw$n 
Alamgh<^^<}} Fatihohand Jagat Set. 

S Mirza Lutfullah, surnamed Murshid Quli ]Khan II, son-in-law of Shuja^u- 
d-din Khan. He was first Deputy-Governor of Jahangirnagar (Dacca), and 
was snbsequently transferred in the same capacity to Orissa. He should 
not be confounded with Nawab Ja^far ^an who also held the title of Murshid 
Quli Khan. 
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the price of food-grains to one seer of the BSzar weight per 
as was current in the Nawab’s time. From that time until now, 
no one else had been able to effect such cheapness in the rate of food- 
grains. He rendered the tract of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) fertile, 
like the garden of Jmm®, by sprinkling on it the waters of liberality, 
equity and justice ; and in consequence, Sarfaraz Khan won a good 
name amongst all classes of his subjects. At the desire of Nafisah 
Begam^, Murad All Khan was married to a daughter of Sarfaraz 
Ehan, and was appointed Deputy-Grovernor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in the place of Qhalib A‘li Khan. Murad All Kba^i iiow 
promoted Raj Balab, a clerk attached to the Admiralty, to the office 
of Pe^kar thereof, and commenced oppressions,^ MuDshl Jastinat 
Rai, wlio had acquired a good name amongst the people, appre- 
hending that his reputation might be tarnished, resigned his office 
of Diwan, and the Province of Jahangirnagar or Dacca turned to 
desolation through the tyranny of the new oppressive Deputy 
Nazim. 

Mirza Muhammad Sa‘id, the second son of Haji Ahmad, who was 
on behalf of Sarfaraz Khan Faujdar of the Qiaklah of Ghorag^at 
and Rangpur and Kuoi Behar, desolated the of Rangpiir 

by his exactions and oppressions, and acquiring the treasures of 

1 See n. ante and the text with reference to Nawab ghaista ]^an, 

8 See n. ante. 

8 Nafisah Begam was a sister of Sarfaraz Khan, and Murad A‘li 
a son of Nafisah Begam, by Syed Ra?.i Khan, Sarfaraz Iran’s predecessor in 
the office of Diwan of Bengal. Thus, Murad A‘li Kh an was a nephew of 
Sarfaraz Khan. He, hitherto, held the office of Superintendent of the 
Natoarah (war- vessels) at Dacca, and on his marriage with Sarfariz Khan s 
daughter, was promoted to the office of Deputy* Governor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), in supercession of Ghalib A‘li Kh an, It may be interesting to note 
that there is a place called Muradnagar, near Daudkandi, in Commillah, which 
is associated with some former Nawabs of D^cca, and where some landed pro- 
perty is still, I believe, owned by the Bhiknapahari Nawabs of Patna, said to 
be descended from an extinct old Nawab family of Dacca. I fancy, therefore^ 
Muradnagar owes its name and origin to this Murad A‘li Kh an. 

♦ Rajballab’s son, Kishan Ballab, in the time of Nawab Siroju-d-daulah, fled 
from Dacca to Calcutta, and by his intrigues brought about a rupture between 
Siraju-d-daulah and the English. See Seiru-l’MutaJ^eviHf Vol. II, Perfl, text| 
p.621« Rajballab was the evil genius of Murad A‘li Alamoh^-^J "WM 

the evil genius of §huja*ud-diu Khan, and Ratangh^ud that of the Syed brothers# 
See note ante. Rajballab subsequently ingratiated himself with the infamous 
Miran, son of Mir Ja'far. 



iliose whom he ofipressed, he mobilised an army. Bequisitidning 
iirbops from the Emperor, he marched with his troops against the 
Bajahs of Kiioh Behar and Dinajphr. Those Rajas fancying they 
^'ere masters of large armies, and also fancying that they were 
sheltered by numerous forests and rivers, had hitherto paid little 
heed to the authority of the Nazim, By dint of diplomacy and 
by use of force, and by wars and battles, Mirza Muhammad Sa‘id 
<5onquered those tracts, and acquired possession of the treasures, 
buned hoards, jewelleries and effects of those Rajahs. Owing to 
the immense treasure — indeed the treasure of a Orcesus— that thus 
fell into his hands, he acquired much power. After the conquest 
of Kuoh Bihar, by humouring Haji A^mad, on the recommenda- 
tion of Nawab Shnja‘a-d-daulah and Sarfaraz Khan. Mirza 
Muhammad Sa*id received the titles of ‘ Khan * and ‘ Bahadur.’ 

Nawab Shujah-d-daulah. on the advice of his Triumvirate 
Council, deputed Sarfaraz Khan to chastise Badi‘u-z-zamftn, 
zamindar of Birbhum. Sheltered by rocks and forests and support- 
ed by numerous Afghans, this zamindar did not bend his head 
in submission to the Nazim, and failed to pay the revenue beyond 
the stipulated tribute. He had also diverted to dancing-parties 
and pleasures fourteen laks of revenue derived from tlie measured 
and cultivated lands, that had been endowed for the express pur- 
pose of helping the poor and the scholarly. The zamindSr him- 
self was plunged in dissipations and frivolities. On the ridges of 
Khubra Kandi and Lakra Khondah and of other hills and narrow 
h)oky defiles, he had mounted strong guards, and cut off all ingress 
hnd egress of the Imperial troops and scouts, and he fancied the 
forest flanked by the hills to be a secure recess, iu that no one could 
enter that tract witliout his passport. He had appointed his 
brother, A^am SbAu, to administer las State, and his son, A*li Qull 
JQiany to command his army, and Naubat ]Qian to be his Diwan 
and Minister. Badi*u-z-zaman himself did no work, but wasted 
his time on flute-playing and on carousals. Sarfaraz Sbin sent 
him a, message, containing promises and rewards in the event ci 
his submission to Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah, and embodying also 
threats and punishments in the event of his recalcitrance and 
flisloyalty. Subsequently, Sarfaraz i^an despatched ria Bardwan 
•his special confidantes^ ^wajah Basant and Mir Sb arfu-d-dlny the 
Paymaster-General, with a large army. Badi^n-z-zamin 
now prudently woke up from the slumber vanity, and ten* 



ftdt'ed his homage kni snbmissioh. Indading the aforesaid Mil* ill4 
the above Sbwajah to become his interceders, he sent through 
latter a petition expressive of submission and loyalty, and subse* 
quently in the company of the former he set out for Mursjiidabad. 
And after waiting on Sarfaraz Shun, through the introduction of 
Mir Sharfu-d-din, Badi‘u-z-zaman was granted an audience by 
Nawab Sljuja*a-d-daulah, who not only pardoned his past misdo* 
meanour, but generously bestowed on him khila‘ts. Badl‘u-z- 
zamari agreed to pay three lahs of rupees annually on account of 
the Imperial revenue, consented to abide by the ordinary proce- 
dures for payment of land-revenue and for execution of orders, and 
furnished as his surety Karatohand, ^ zamindar of Bardwin. He 
was then allowed to return to Birbhum. 

Towards the close of the year 1151 A.H., when Nfidir Shah 
invaded ^ the Imperial Capital, and ^amgamu-d-daulah Khan-daurg.U 
fell in the battle 8 against Nadir Shah, Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah 
being ill and condned to bed permitted Yahya Khan and Bur- 
danah Begam (son and wife respectively of Murghid Quli Khan) 
to go to Orissa, and proclaimed Sarfaraz Khan as his heir. Ear- 
nestly exhorting the latter to confide in Ahmad, the E&i 
Baian^and Jagatset, and always to respect their feelings, and 
entrusting to him control over the offices of the NigSmat, Naw&b 
Sh^ja^u-d*dln £han died on the 13th Zilhaj of the aforesaid year. 
After laying to rest Shuja‘u-d-daulah*s ® corpse in the sepulchre 
which he (ghuja^u-d-daulah) had in his lifetime erected at Deh- 
para, opposite to the Fort and the City of Mnrghidabad, Sarfarie 

1 Badi*u-z-zaman ]yian of Birbhum, and Karatfiht^nd of fiardwttn, appear to 
have been the two principal zamlnd&rs in Western Bengal at the time. I Un- 
derstand the descendants of Badrn-z-zaman still survive at Hirbhum, but alfC 
in an impoverished condition. 

^ A full description of N&dir Shah’s invasion will be found in all Indian 
histories, and also in $eiru-UMutai^erint Vol, II, p. 482. 

^ This battle took place at Karoal, 4 stages (mattzal) distant from Sil*dr- 
Jahanabad or Delhi, in 1161 A.H. See Seir, Vol, II, p. 482. 

4 That is, Bai Alamghand, ghuja^u-d-din Span’s de facto Diwan. He 
ed the title of * Ea‘i Baiin * from the Emperor, on the recbrntneiidation oi 
his master, Naw&b @huia‘a-d-din Khin. See Beir, Vol. 11, p. 471. 

* It should be noted that both “ gbuji’a-d-dln Kh^n ” and ** 8hif|i’u-4- 
daolah ” signify one and the same person. These were his titles. ^ Thli 
^Elbuja*a*d-dau!ah, ’ better known as * ^ui&’a-d-dlii Q(ln ” muil Iml be Con- 
fnUuded with the Nawab Vizier ShajiHi-d^datdah of lateir history. 
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mounted the masnad oi the Nizamat in the place of his 

father. 

— o 

NIZAMAT OF NAWlB SARFARIZ JOJAN. 

When Nawab Sarfaraz Khan mounted the masnad of the JNiza- 
mat of Bengal, agreeably to the dying instructions of his father, 
he appointed Haji Ahmad, the Rai Raian and Jagatset to be his 
Councillors in respect of Revenue and Administrative affairs. 
But these meddling more than before in State affairs ignored the 
old officers of Sarfaraz Eh an who expected promotions and man- 
gabs, and further intrigued to bring about their disgrace and over- 
throw. Although Nawab Sarfaraz Khan and the Begams were 
anxious to promote their old officers, owing to the opposition of the 
Triumvirate Council, they could not do so. The Triumvirate 
Council, after secret vows and stipulations, plotted to call in Ali 
Vardi Eban with his army from ‘Azimabad (Patna) under pre- 
text of visiting the Nazim, and then to instal him on the masnad 
of the Nizamat in supercession of Sarfaraz Eban. ^ And in 
deliberations over this plot they passed days and nights, but failed 
rto mature any plan. At this time. Nadir Shah, * the king of Per- 
sia, had defeated Muhammad Shah, captured Nizamu-l-Mulk, 
Burhanu-l-Mulk, Qamru-d-din Eban, and Muhammad Eban Bang- 
agh, <feo., who were the pillars of the Mughal Empire,® and en- 

^ 1 The author of the Maaseru-UUmara states that Sarfaraz Khin rendered 
himself unpopular by adopting a policy of rigid economy and retrenchment, 
and by reducing his army, and that this gave an opportunity to Ali Vardi 
Khan to intrigue, in concert with the latter’s brother, ^iji A^mad, who was 
Sarfaraz ghan^s chief councillor. See p. 844, Maaseru-l- Umara^ Vo). II, p. 844, 
It should, however, be added in justice to Sarfaraz Khan’s memory that 
this policy was inspired by the faithless Triumvirate Councillors, whom 
Sarfariz ]^&n trusted owing to the dying exhortations of his father, and 
that it formed a pai;t of the despicable trap they were cunningly laying to 
JTUin and overthrow their benefactor’s son. One feels sick to dwell on such 
tales of vile treachery, for Sarfaraz Khan from all accounts appears to have 
been an ideally noble and mild prince. 

* Nadir ^ah was a soldier of fortune. After capturing ghlh Tahmasp, 
King of Persia, he held a Council of State, and got himself elected as King of 
Persia, See his life in Namai ^usruan (p, 163), which also gives his por- 
trait. 

. • For details, see Seiru'^UMuta^erinf p, 482 ( Pers, text). It would appear, 
even at this crisis in the fate of the Empire, the venal Ministers of Emperor 
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tering Shah-jahanabad (Dellii) ^'with bis Persian troops had pltin-^ 
dered the palaces of both tlie Emperor and his nobles. In conse*^ 
quence, the whole Empire was shaken to its found atiota, * The 
Triumvirate Council persuaded Sarfaraz Khan to introduce in 
Bengal the coins and the ^kutfiah ^ of NMir Shah, and about 
the same time they remitted the confiscated treasures of Shu- 
ja‘u-d-dauhih and the Bengal tribute in charge of Murid Khan, 
who had arrived in Mur§hidabad on behalf of Qamru-d-din 
Khftii^ long before Nadir Shah’s invasion. Haji Ahmad* and 
All Vardi Khan intrigued with Murid Khan, and won him 
over to their side. On the withdrawal of Nadir §hah, - they 
carried tales of the introduction of the Nadir Shahi coin and 
Khutbah to Nawab Qamru-d-din Khan and to Nizamu-l-Miilk, and 
laid various other charges against Sarfaraz Khan. Aided by the 
machinations of the Imperial ministers,^ they secured a Toyal 
patent granting to them the Nizamat of Bengal, and authorising 
the execution of Sarfaraz Khan,® on account of his treason in 
introducing the coin and ]Dh%itbah of Nadir Shah. When the 

Muhammad ghah could not put aside personal feelings and clannish jealousies 
—the great bane of all Moslem races and the grave of so many Musalman 
Empires, “nor could combine loyally in one common and sacred on use lo 
repel the enemy’s invasion of India. Barhann-l-Mnlk was the greatest delin- 
quent in this respect. Only Nizamu-l-Mulk and Qamru-d-dln Oan ap- 
pear in better light, and seem to have worthily maintained the high tradi- 
tions of their great offices. For Nizamu-l-Mulk Asif Jah, and Qamru-d-din 
Khan, see Maaseru-l-Umara, Voh HI, p. 837, and Vol I, p. 358. 

A For some gruesome details of the sack of Delhi and the general massa- 
cre of its population, see Seiru-hMutaMerin, Yol. II, p. ,485. 

8 Nadir Shah’s invasion was one of the great external calamities that 
overtook the Mughal Empire and hastened its ruin. 

8 Khutha was also recited after Nadir Shah’s name in all the mosques of 
Delhi on his entry there. . See Beir» 

4 He was at the time Chief Vizier or Prime, Minister -of Emperor Mu^ain- 
raad S^ah, 

8 The principal Imperial Minister who sided with Haji Ahmad and A.li 
Vardi ^an in their intrigue, was Mutamu-d-daulah Ishaq Khnn. The 
latter exercised at the time great influence over Erapejrol’ Mu^amitad Shih. 
See p. 489, Seiru-UMutaJ^erin, 

8 The Triumvirate Councillors were themselves responsible for this treason, 
which was a part gf their adroitly-laid plot to overthrow Sarfariz £^u, by 
subsequently denouncing the latter before the Emperor Muhammad ShSh. It 
is a pity Sarfaraz Khan the Good, owing to his gqilelessness and.iaok.ot : 
sight, could pot see through their ^©spicpble gpipe. villafiuy, , ; ) 
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q/t wached the butt of tbeii* ftip, tho 

8.te Counoil reprinted to Sarfarftz that th^ resoux^OA of 

the Stato were limited, whilst its expenditure was heavy, and 
tliereby persuaded the Nawab to reduce the strength of his Army« 
They at the same time secretly sent instructions to Ali Yard! 
SQ^in to mobilise troops and collect arms, in view of the invasion 
o| Bengah Whoever was cashiered from the army of Sarfaraz 
was straightway enlisted by Haji A^mad in the service of 
41| Yardi lian, and sent off to Azimabad (Patna). Nearly one- 
Ualf of Sarfaraz Shei^i’s troops were in this way disbanded. Ali 
Yaitdi having completed preparations for war and mobilised a 

la^rge fM^xny insisting of Afghans. Rohllahs, and Bhalias, set out for 
Bengal; whilst Sojl A^mad sent his and his sons* hoarded treasures 
(^moQuting to several laks of rupees for the expenses of All Yardi’s 
army. When Sarfaraz Khau, from the despatches of his Political 
Agents at the Court of the Emperor, and from informations of emis- 
saries, came to be apprised of the machinations of the treacherous 
Qnemy, deemingit prudent to adopt remedy for the affair before it 
came to pass, he set himself to overthrow the tiaitors, and decided 
to bestow the Deputy- Governorship ^ of Azimabad (Patna) on his 
son-in-law, Syed Mu^mmad Hasan, in supercession of Ali Yardi 
iQ^an, and the Faujdari of Akbarnagar (Raimahal) together with 
th^ command of Sakrigali and Teliagadhi passes on Mir gharfu-d- 
dln in supercession of AH.an-i-lah Qban, son-in-law of 

B&jl Al^mad. Sarfaraz Khan also determined to appoint Mung^i 
Jasnnat Eai as Diwan in the place of the Rai Raian. But 
as yet this decision had not been put in force, when the raem- 
b§vs of the Triumvirate Council adroitly submitting a representa- 
tion about their long services, the heavy outstandings of the Im- 
perial Revenue, and their losses, persuaded Sarfaraz £han to post- 
pone their supercession and the installation of others in their places 
till their preparation of the Annual Balance-sheet, which fell due 
after three months.* Sarfaraz S^an, who owing to guilessness of 

i See lA^htly varied aooounts in the Seiru-UMuial^erin (p. 489), which 
states that Sarfaraz l^&n transferred the office of Biwan from Bijl Abmad 
to Mir Murtaza, and contemplated transferring the Fanjdari of Ri^ahal from 
Ataa-l-lah IP^In to his son-in-law, Hasan Muhammad ^In. 

i Thk is the old story of gaining time. Sarfariz Khin exhibited a lament- 
aide laok of judgment in aooeptiog this false representaHon of his faithless 
(HeuUoUlore* Hie erednlity, indeoiskm, and generoee iinplsivmieBe eoit him 





his nature had already been victimised by the duplicity of the 
Triumvirate Council, once again suffered himself to be duped 
/by their wiles. A‘li Vardi lOi an, utilising this short respite, 
secured the adhesion of Mustafa Khan, ^am^er Kban, Sardar 
Khan, U‘mar Khan, Rahim Khan, Karam Khan, Sirandaz Khan, 
Shaikh Ma‘sum, Shaildi Jahangir Khan, Muhammad 2ulfuqar 
Khan, Ohldan Haz^ri (Bakhghi of the Bhaliahs), Bakhtawar 
Singh, and other Generals and officers of the Army. Under 
the false pretext of waiting on Sarfaraz Khan, A‘li Vardi Khan 
marched swiftly, crossed the passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
and reached the frontiers of Bengal. At the instigation of Haji 
Ahmad, Ataullah Khan, Faujdar of Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), had 
taken steps to prevent all movements of messengers and spies, and to 
interdict all intercourse through news-letters between A'zimabad 
(Patna) and Bengal via the passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
until A‘li Vardi Khan had crossed through those passes. In 
consequence, no news of A‘li Vardi Khan’s movements had reached 
Sarfaraz Khan. It was only when the vanguard of A‘li Vardi 
Khan’s army had actually reached Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), that all 
of a sudden the news of Ali Vardi Khan’s movement reached Sar- 
faraz Khan. This news threw both the City of Mursliidabad and 
its Bazaar into commotion. Perplexed by this news, Sarfaraz Khan 
instantly imprisoned Haji Ahmad. Although the Rai Raian 
treacherously explained that A‘li Vardi’s arrival was for the pur- 
pose of waiting on Sarfaraz Kban, this explanation had no reassur- 
ing effect. Detailing Chaus Khan and Mir Sharfu-d-din, who 
were his old officers, to lead the vanguard, and leaving his son, 
Hafizu-l-lah surnamed Mirza Amani, together with Yasin Kban 
Faujdar, to guard the Fort and the City, Nawab Sarfaraz Kban 
together with Chazanfar Husain Khan and a son of Mubammad 
Taqi Khan, (both of whom were his sons-in-law), and with Mir 
Muhammad Baqir Khan, Mirza Mubammad Iraj Kban, Mir Kamil, 
Mir Gadai, Mir Haidar Shah, Mir Diler Shah, Baji Singh, Rajah 
Ghandarab Singh, Shamghir Khan Quri^i, (Faujdar of Silhat), 
Shuja Quli Kban, (Faujdar of the port of Hugli), Mir Habib, 
Murshid Quli Khan Faujdar, Mardan A‘li Khan (the late Shuj‘a 
Khan’s Ba^shi) and other Generals and Mansahdara and Zamin- 

his throne and his life, and sounded the first faint but certain death-knell of 
the ancient Moslem Satrapy in Bengal, which became shorn of its seipi-regal 
with his fall, 

40 
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dars iit Bengal, marclied out from the City with a large army and 
fire-pouring artillery, and encamped at Bahmaoiah, which is two 
Karoh distant from Murs]iidabad. Marching on the second day, 
the Na "fab reached Sarai Diwan, and marching on the third day, 
he encamped at Khamrah, where he mustered his army and re- 
viewed its strength and armaments. In that the officers of 
S^uj^a l[hin’s regime were in league with Haji Ahmad, brick-bats 
instead of shells were discovered in the arsenal, and rubbish was 
found inside guns. Consequently, cashiering Shahriar Khan, the 
Haji’s brother, who was General Superintendent of the Artillery, 
and making him over to the custody of his retainers, Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan appointed in his place Panoho, son of Antony the 
Portuguese, to be General Superintendent of the Artillery. The 
forces of Mahabat Jang were arranged in the form of a circle from 
Aurangab&d, at the mouth of the Siiti (where the shrine of Shah 
Murtaza’ Hindi exists) to the plain of Balkatah. 

On the fourth day, when the silvery-crowned King (i.e., the 
Sun) pranced on to the plain of the sky from his camp in the 
East darting forth daggers of radial lines, and the dusky Moon 
with thousands of its forces (i.e., stars), not finding itself a match 
for that unique Cavalier, hid itself behind the hills, Nawab Sar- 
faraz EhSn, selecting an auspicious moment according to astro- 
logers, advanced to assault the enemy. By one single assault, the 
troops of Mahabat Jang were thrown into panic and confusion, 
were set a-reeling, and were nearly routed. The Bai Raian,^ find-, 
ing that the table was being turned, at this moment treacherously 
represented to Nawab Sarfaraz Khan that the Sun had moved 
right vertical to the head, and that at that sultry hour if fighting 
were continued, both horses and soldiers would perish, owing to 
excessive heat and thirst, and that therefore if that day further 
fightings Were postponed, next morning the bitter-palated enemy 
could be treated to a similar bitter soup (of death) — 

Whence will thy enemy command the strength, 

To fight with thee ? 

Owing to thy good luck, 

The enemy’s head shall be trampled upon by thy feet. 

i This Bai Raiau Diwan Alamohand, the protege and favourite of Sarfaraz 
gll&u’z father, Under the false mask of loyalty, did more damage te Sarfaraz 
Ki ln’s cause, than even A*1I Yard! ^an and bis brother l^aj! Al^mad* Sut |t 
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AUhoagh astrologers descanted on the anspiciousness of ttat 
hour for fighting, and adduced arguments in proof of the incom- 
ing victory, and although his Generals insisted on continuing 
tlie battle, SarfarSz Shan was unmoved, and forbade^ by use Of 
threats further fightings that day. Tiien Savfaiaz Sban encamp- 
ed on the banks of the Geriah river. Meanwhile, a letter from 
Mahabat Jang came avowing his loyalty, and explaining tha.t to 
had come simply to pay his respects to Sarfaraz Sbto. Sarfaraz 
S>an, who was quite inexperienced, on perusal of the letter, be- 
came reassured, dispensed with all precautions, foolishly released 
Haji Ahmad, who was the root of all the disturbance, and sent 
him to A‘li Yard! Sban Mahabat Jang, in order to reassure the 
latter and to bring him over. He also sent in the Haji’s company 
ghuja Quli Sban and Sbwsjah Basant, his two special confidante$, 
with a view to ascertain exactly the prospects of peace and war, to 
guage correctly the dispositions of A‘li Vardi’s Army, and then to 
apprise him accurately. The imprisonment of the Haji with his 
other relatives had plunged Mahabat Jang into a whirlpool of 
confusion. He had apprehended that they would be slam, and 
had, therefore, hesitated to offer battle. Viewing the release of 
the tjaji to be auspicious, nay as the first augury of vio ory, 
Mahabat Jang (A'li Vardi) enclosed in a casket a bnck, giving ou 
it contained the Holy Qoran, held it in his hand, and swore by it 
that next morning he would with folded hands present himself be- 
fore Nawab Sarfaraz Kban, and would sue for pardon for his mis- 
conduct. At the same time be presented two hundred gold coins to 
Sbwajah Basant. These idiots (Sbuj‘a Quli Sban and ©wajah 
Basant), not fathoming the water under the grass, returned happy 
and jolly, and describing to Nawab Sarfaraz !Ebto the loyal dis- 
position of A‘li Vardi Sban cooled the fire of his wrath. Nawab 
Sarfaraz Sban then ordered his bntler to prepare dainty dishes for 
a banquet, sat re-assured on the bed of comfort, nay slumhered the 
sleep of insecurity on the bed of sleep (wbicb is akin to death) ; 
and his soldiers, intoxicated by the inebriation of the wine-cup of 
peace, let go from their hands the reins of watch and alertness. 

Aye ! It is sheer folly to rely on the cajolery of thy enemy •. 

The seeming prostration of floods undermines walls ! 

^ da© to Dlwan Alamohand*© memory to add that he was only one of the faith* 
legs out of a faifcbloBB herd* 
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After the witlidrawal of Sarfaraz Khan’s emissaries, A‘li Vardi 
Khan soothed and won over his officers by promising them two 
months’ pay in the event of his victory, and also by promising 
them the booty that might be captured. He thus incited and in- 
stigated them to fight, and distributed shells, gunpowder and arma- 
ments* The Generals of Sarfaraz Khan’s army who from before 
were in league with A‘li Yard! Khan, were all ready for treachery 
and regicide. The only exceptions were Muhammad Ghaus Kh an 
and Mir Sharfu-d-din, Commanders of the vanguard of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s army, who were posted at the ford of the river Geriah. 
Ascertaining through messengers and spies the secret plot of 
teachery that was hatching, both the above Generals at midnight 
hastened to Sarfaraz Khan, apprised the latter of the fire of 
treachery that was fanning under a straw-covering, and offered by 
way of precaution to remove him that night to their own camp, 
and there to guard him, and next morning to sacrifice their lives 
by fighting gallantly round him. In that in matters of destiny, 
efforts are helpless, and the knot of Fate cannot be untied with the 
nail of Efforts, the will of Providence cast the quicksilver of 
heedlessness into the ear of Sarfaraz Khiin. Placing no reliance on 
their loyal representation, Sarfaraz Khan treated those two Generals 
in a rude and threatening manner, and by way of censure added : 
“You opening a shop of self • aggrandisement desire that I should 
be involved in war against Mahabat Jang, who is my well-wisher.” 
Those two Generals got up blushing with shame and humiliation, 
and returned to their own camps. Arming themselves, along with 
their forces, they passed the night in alertness ; whilst Sarfaraz 
Khan, in the slumber of heedlessness, lay intoxicated with the wine 
of sleep. At the instigation of Haji A^mad, in the dead of night, 
under the pretext of visiting relations and friends, the officers 
and soldiers of Mahabat Jang’s army, with their light baggages, 
by ones and twos, mingled with the army of Sarfaraz Khan, and 
forming rings round the Royal tent looked out for an opportunity 
to strike. 

The officers of Shuj^a Khan’s regime^ upon whom Sarfaraz 
placed great reliance, from the very beginning were in intri- 
gue with the ilaji, and seeing and knowing all connived at and 
concealed the conspiracy ; whilst the loyal adherents of Sar- 
faraz Kban held their tongue from fear of being snubbed. Whilst 
one hour of the night yet remained, Adi Vardi Ejtan and 
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Haji Ahmad divided their forces into two divisions. They detail- 
ed one division under the command of Nandlal Jama‘dar, together 
with the standard and the kettle-drum, and flags and elephants, 
to attack G-haus Khan and Mir Sharfu-d-din, whilst with another 
division, consisting of Afghan and Bhaliah troops, in the darkness 
of the night, under the guidance of the men of the Zamindari of 
Ramakant, Zamindar of Rajshahi, they themselves marched to 
deliver a night-attack against Sarfaraz Khan. And towards the 
day-break, whilst yet the darkness of the night continued, and 
friends could not be distinguished from foes, they suddenly, like 
death, attacked Sarfaraz Khan’s troops who were inebriated with 
the wine of sleep, (which is akin to death), and fired their guns. 
The old proteges awoke Sarfaraz K]jan from his slumber of neg- 
lect, and apprised him of the aspect of affairs. As fortune, how- 
ever, had averted its face from him, even now Sarfaraz Khan refus- 
ed to listen to tliem with the ear of credence, snubbed them, and 
again insisted on the quick preparation of viands for a banquet. 
Sarfaraz Khan ^ added, “ A‘li Vardi Khan is coming to visit me.” 
At this moment, another cannon-shell fell ; and by the time of the 
sunrise, the troops of Mahabat Jang exhibited themselves in 
battle-array. Guns and rockets, arrows and muskets flashing 
lightning, and showering destruction poured in. The troops of 
Sarfaraz Khan who were intoxicated by the wine of the morning 
sleep, harum-scarum sprang up from their beds of slumber, and 
girding up their loins fled ; whilst others, not commanding the 
nerve to gird up their loins or to arm themselves, were butchered. 
Sarfaraz Khan’s army was panic-stricken. 

You might say, from dread of that warfare, 

Earth itself had fled. 

Only one solitary column consisting mostly of Sarfaraz Khan’s 
old officers, impelled by sentiments of honour, and animated by a 
sense of loyalty, arrayed themselves on the battle-field, gallantly re- 

1 Sarfaraz Khan possessed a most guileless soul, and his gnilelessness and 
his confidence in A‘1I Vardi cost him his throne. Sarfaraz ^han lacked insight 
into human character, which is one of the essential attributes of a wise ruler. 
Whilst noting this failing in Sarfaraz ^han, it must be added there is nothing 
to condone or extenuate the black ingratitude and treachery of A‘li Vardi 
and the Triumvirate Councillors, Dewan Alamchand, Haji Al.nnnd and Jagat- 
Bet, who were all proteges of Sarfaraz ^an*s father. 



solved to sacrifice their livee, and firmly stood thelvgrotitid. Naw&b 
Sarfar&z after finishing his moming-prayer, also armed 

himself, seized the Holy Qoran with one hand, and mounted a 
swift elephant. Then letting loose the royal elephant in front 
of himself, he flung himself into the thick of the fight, and com- 
menced shooting arrows. The Afghan generals of Mahabat Jang’s 
array, covered by a squadron of Bhaliah infantry, charged Sarfaraz 
Shan’s army. 

When on both sides, the troops stood in battle-array, 

You might say, the Day of Judgment had arrived. 

Owing to the thundering of guns, muskets and rockets, 

Aye, the Universe itself quaked. 

The twang of bow-strings and the cracking of arrows 
Hesounded aloft their echo to the lofty sky. 

The spear, like Death with out-stretched hands, 

In the taking of life, chopped the breast into slips. 

In the hands of heroes, sharp steel- made swords, 

In shedding blood of the enemy, leapt warmly : 

The heroes became warm in taking and in giving life ; 
Aye, the world became emptied of heroes. 

Ill this sword-charge, wherein the boisterous wind of Death 
threw down on the plain of annihilation corpses like leaves of 
trees, and the flood of blood raged tumultuously on every side, 
Mardau Afli Khan, the Bakhshi of Shuj‘a Khan*s regime^ who was 
now the generalissimo of Sarfaraz Khan’s army, nnd commanded the 
van, feeling himself incapable of continuing the contest any longer, 
fled. At the sight of this flight, Sarfaraz Khan’s army was 
demoralised, and a general stampede ensued in its ranks. 

Each one felt contented with saving iiimself, 

No one cared for another. 

Save and except his Georgian and Abyssinian slaves and a few 
of his old comrades, not one out of the numerous mock-heroes re- 
mained to cover Sarfaraz Khan’s elephant. Tlie elephant-driver 
perceiving tliat victory had declared itself for the enemy, said to 
Sarfaraz Khan : — “ If it be your Highness’s pleasure, I shall carry 
you to Birbhiim to the J^amindar, Badi‘u-z-zaman.” Sarfaraz Sjapi 
striking the elephtint-drivcr a blow on the neck, retorted; “Tie 
tUo chain round the feet of the elephant, as 1 will not retreat before 
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these dags.” ^ The elephant^driver Was obliged t6 drive on his 
elephant. The Barqdndiizes and the Bhaltahs of the enemy’s AvMf ^ 
who had from before ranged themselves like a ring round Sarfarfiz 
Blan’s tent, discharged from all sides cannon-shells on his ele-f 
phanfc ; and over and above, rockets and cannon-balls, arrows and 
muskets were showered incessantly by the liostile army. Mir 
Gadai, who was a special favourite of Sarfaraz Khan, was shot 
down by a rocket. MirKamil, brother of Mir Muhammad Baqir 
surnamed B^ir A‘li !Ehan (nephew of Shuja‘a-d-daulah), and a 
young unmarried boy of Mirza Muhammad Iraj Khan Bakhshb 
and other personal attendants, including Bahram, Said and other 
slaves, who had not fled from the battle-field, were hit by rockets, 
cannon-shells and ballets, and fell right in front of Sarfaraz, 
Khan’s elephant. Mirza Iraj Khan was also mortally wounded. 
Mir Diler Aii gallantly attacked the Afghan column of A‘li Vardi 
gban, exhibited feats of prowess and bravery, but receiving sword* 
outs gallantly fell with a number of his comrades. 

At this moment, Sarfaraz Khan himself was hit on tho 
forehead by the bullet of a gun shot by a traitor from his own 
camp, and was felled ou his elephant- litter,* and the bird of his 
soul flew to Heaven. As soon as they saw this mishap, Mir Habib, 
Murgliid Quli Khan, Sharashir Khan Quraishi (Faujdar of Silhat) 
and Rajah Ghandrab Singh, who with their forces stood aloof 
at a distance from the battle, and were silent spectators of the 
scene, took to their heels. Mir Haidar Shah and ghwSjah Basant 
who clung to each other, and were hiding themselves in a Bath^ 
fled witiiont even casting a glance at the corpse of their master. 

Not one out of his companions remained, 

To guard him for an instant. 

In the cover of the darkness of the night, and deceived by the 
ruse of the Royal Standard and the Elephant being displayed by 
the Division under Nandlal Jama‘dar, Ghans Khan and Mir 

I Though exceptionally humane and forbearing in disposition, it is refresh- 
ing to note Sarfaraz ^an could fight and fall bravely like a hero. 

S The word used is ( Mikhah Damhar)^ which means a royal 

litter, carried on elephants. Ic is called Mile Damhar ) in 

the Seirv^hMutaMerin (p, 378) which expl.-iiris its significance. It is. possibly 
a Turkish word. ^ i 

^ 4 foitr-^keeled carriage j whilst gfyxikrah is a two-wheeled oariiage, 
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Sharfuddin mistook the latfcer for Mali abatjang, and commenced 
fighting. By means of Rustam-like onslaughts and brave assaults, 
they killed Nandlal, and cut him up with their swords. Routing 
those who escaped the sword, they captured the Standard, kettle- 
drum, elephants, camels, horses and armaments, and then they 
marched swiftly to enquire about Sarfaraz Khan. Though Sar- 
faraz Khan had fallen, on seeing those two brave Generals, Maha- 
bat Jang did not stir from the field, but with his force which was 
more numerous than ants and locusts remained stationary and 
motionless on the battle-field. Those two Generals had yet received 
no tidings of the fall of Sarfaraz Khan, and, therefore, with a small 
force of veteran heroes comprising their sons, brothers, kinsmen 
and companions, they bravely spurred on their chargers, fiercely 
assaulted Ali Vardi Khan's army, broke through its ranks, and 
heroically dashed up to its centre. The army of Mahabat Jang was 
about to reel from the blows of those lions of the forest of warfare, 
when Ghaus Khan received on the breast mortal wounds from the 
bullets of Qtidan Hazari’s musketeers, and fell, Ghaus Khan's 
two sons, Qutb and Babar, who were veritable tigers of the forest 
of bravery, and who on hunting-grounds were wont to slay lions 
with swords, unsheathed their swords, and killed a large number 
of Af^ans and Bhallahs.^ 

They attacked no one whom they did not finish. 

They struck no head which they did not hurl down. 

On whomever they struck their long-piercing daggers, 

His head came down rolling fiom the shoulder. 

Qbldan Hazari also received sword-cuts at their bands. 
After much slaughter and daring, being hit by the bullets of mus- 
kets, Qutb and Babar fell like brave martyrs, and joined their 
gallant father in his journey to Eternity. Mir Sharfu-d-din with 
seven brave cavaliers galloped right up to Mahabat Jang, and 
with great agility shot at the latter’s breast a heart-piercing 
arrow, which, however, grazed against the bow of Mahabat Jang, 
and piercing through lodged itself in the latter’s side-ribs. Mir 
Sfi arfu-d-din had pulled another arrow towards the bow-string, 
when Sljaikt Jahan Tar and Muhammad gulfuqar, Mahabat 
Jang’s Generals, who were old friends of the Mir, came forward 
and said : “ Nawab Safaraz !^an has fallen, what can you gain 

i It would seem the race of heroes was not yet extinct in Moslem Bengal, 
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now by continuing the contest and sacrificing your life ” P The Mir 
bravely replied : “ Hitherto I fought from a sense of loyalty for 
tlie salt ^ I had eaten, and from a sense of comradeship, but 
now I fight to maintain ray honour. ** These two Grenerals 
stood sureties for the security of his honour, and pulled him 
back. Then the Mir with his followers set out for Birbhum- 
Notwithstanding that his gunners had run away, Pancho Ferengi^ * 
Superintendent of Sarfaraz Khan’s artillery, served his guns and 
bravely stuck to them, and kept up an incessant cannonade. After 
Mir Sharfu-d-din’s withdrawal, the Afghans in large numbers 
attacked Pancho, and killed him. Baji Singh, a Rajput General, 
who with the rear-guard was at Khararah, on receiving news of 
his master’s fall, felt his sense of honour aroused. Alone spurring 
on his horse and placing his spear on his horse’s right ear, by 
brave onslaughts, he dashed through the enemy’s force to a point 
where Mahabat Jang stood. With one stroke of his sharp spear, 
Baji Singh attempted to hurl the latter down from his elephant- 
saddle and to despatch him to the next world, to be a companion there 
of his fallen master. Mahabat Jatig made him out on seeing his 
heroism and agility, and ordered Daur Quli Khan, superintendent of 
the artillery, to quickly oppose him. Daur Quli Khan encountering 
him shot a bullet through his breast, and Baji Singh being mortally 
wounded fell on the ground.^ Zalim Singh, Baji Singh’s son, 
aged nine years, with that inherent bravery which is characteris- 
tic of the Rajput race, unsheathed his sword from the scabbard, and 
stood up to guard his father. People from all sides surrounded 
him like a ring. Nawab Mahabat Jang, on seeing the daring of 
that boy, applauded him, and forbade the people from killing him, 

1 Saoh instances of isolated loyalty and heroism relieve, to some extent, the 
darkness of the picture of faithlessness and treachery that these events portray. 

S “ The ravenous hordes thus let loose on India made the race-name of 
Christian (Ferengi) a word of terror, until the strong rule of the Mu^al Em- 
pire turned it into one of contempt.”— Sir W. Hunter's Histoi^ of British 
India, Vol. I, p. 184. The name ‘Ferengi* was, however, more especially 
applied to the Portuguese settlers in India, whilst the term ‘Nasara* (or 
Nazarene) was a generic term for all Christians. 

8 It is an eloquent testimony to the goodness of Sarfariz I'hat even 

in those treacherous times, and in such a trying crisis, he could command the 
undying devotion and homage of his brave Rajput officers. This is another 
incident which relieves, in some measure, the darkness of the picture 
presented by these scenes. 

41 
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and cardered them not to oppose the removal of his father’s corpse. 
The artillery-men helped in the removal of Baji Singh’s corpse, and 
carried along with it Zalim Singh on their shoulders. During the 
fightings of Ghaug Eban, Mir Sharf u-d-din, Baji Singh and Fanoho 
Ferengl^ both the sons-in-law of Sarfaraz Khan, named Qhazanfar 
^usain and ^asan Muhammad, together with other MamahdSrs 
and vanquished soldiers, had fled from the battle-field, and had in 
one day marched back to Murshidabad. And the Rai Raian Alam- 
oband, by way of retribution for his treachery, received an ariow- 
shot on the hand from a cross-bow, plunged into the river, and 
half-dead reached his house. Repenting of his disloyal treachery, 
he committed suicide ^ by swallowing diamond-filings. In short, 
when Sarfaraz Khan was felled on his elephant-litter, the ele- 
phant-driver carried his corpse swiftly to Murshidabad. Tasin 
Kh&n, Faujdar of Mur^idabad, who together with Hafizu-l-lah 
Elan, son of Sarfaraz Khan, had been left to guard the City, the 
Citadel and the Nawab’s family, buried at midnight the corpse of 
Nawab Sarfaraz Elaii at Naktaldiall. Hafizu-l-lah and Ghazan- 
far Husain hurriedly threw \ip entrenchments, and prepared to 
fight. They, however, received no encouragement from the van- 
quished troops, and therefore abandoned their plan of fighting, and 
tendered their submission to Ali Vardi Elan. This Revolution in 
the Government threw the City, as well as the Army and the 
people of Bengal, into a general and deep convulsion. Haji 
Almad first * entering the city of Murshidabad, proclaimed peace 

I The Eai Baian Alamohand (the proUge and creature of Sarfaraz 
father ghuj&'u-d-din Khan) was after all a penitent sinner, and, therefore his 
character stands out iu a less hideous light, than that of i^ajl At^mod and Jagat 
Set, who do not appear to have been similarly disturbed by qualms of conscience 
for their black ingratitude and treachery. 

* All Vardi himself entered the city of Murshidabad on the third day 
after his victory. He was a Machiavellian diplomatist, and therefore, the 
first step he took on his entry into the city, was to sue for pardon for his 
treachery from Nafisah Begam, a daughter of ghuja^n-d-dln Khan, and sister 
of Sarfar&z ]^an. He next held a Darhar in the Ohehel Satun palace of 
Shnja*n-d-dln Khin. and though at first he was detested by the people and 
the officers for his black ingratitude and treachery, he soon managed to 
conciliate them by bestowing on them rich largesses. (See Beiru^UMutaM^^*^ 
Pars, text, p. 494). He appointed in his place as Naib Nazim of Patna 
(Azlmebad) his son-in-law, Zainu-d-dln ]^an Haibat Jang. (See 49$| 
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ftnd seoitrity on behalf of All Vardi ^Sn. Yasin ^fin Fanjddr, 
under the order of the 9aji, set guards on Sarfaraz ij^an’s trea- 
sury and family, oiO&cers and servants, as well as on his Seraglioi 
so that none could escape. This battle ^ of Gheria took place in 
1153 A.H. 

0 

NIZAMAT OF NAWAB ALl VARDi QIAN MAHA- 
BAT JANG. 

After obtaining victory. All Vardi Khan Mahahat Jang, in 
order to overlook the sacking of the City and the loot of Sarfaraz 
Khau^s treasures at the hands of Afghans and Bhaliahs, * for 
three days encamped outside the City, on the banks of the river 
Gobrah. On the fourth day, with a sense of perfect security en- 
tering the Citadel, he seated himself with extended thighs on the 
masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal, and confiscated without any 
trouble Sarfaraz Khan’s treasures which the past Nazims with 
considerable self-denial had hoarded. In that Nawab Mahabat 
Jang avoided the company of strange women, and did not care 
for this sort of pleasure, during his life he had only one wedded 
wife, and in fact, he often plumed himself on this circumstance. 
5aji Ahmad and his sons and relations possessed themselves of 
Sarfaraz Khan’s fifteen hundred pretty female dependants and 
slaves. Mahabat Jang banished to Jahangirnagar (Dacca) the 
wedded Begams of Sarfaraz Khan with their children, ® and fixed 
small allowances for them from the income of the Khag TaUuqah. 

1 Compare the description of this battle with that given in the Beirud* 
MutaMierin, pp. 492-4!98. The author of the Beir, though a strong partisan 
of Al! Vardi, and though anxious to gloss over his treachery and ingratitude, 
is forced to pay a glowing tribute to the bravery and devoted courage dis- 
played by several officers of Sarfaraz ]^an at this battle. Biya»*8 account of 
this important battle seems much richer in details, as well as more graphic 
and more exact than that of the Beir, This important battle took place about 
11 months after Nadir grab’s return to Persia after the sack of Delhi, and 
about 14* months after ghuja^a-d-din ^an’s death. 

8 This fact which redounds to the discredit of All Vardi Khan is suppressed 
by the author of the whose father was emplojed in a high 

capacity under All Vardfs son-in-law, Zainn-d-dm ]^an, at Patna. The author 
of the Biya%f not being a partisan, does not suppress it. 

S It may be interesting to enquire if any descendants of these stili surtive 
in the alleys of Dacca. 



And'Nafisah Begam, Sarfaraz !^5n’s sister, who had adopted aa 
her child Aqa Baba KuoJjak who was her nephew, entered service 
as a governess in the Seraglio of Nawazisli Ahmad Khan, ^ the 
eldest son of Haji Abmad, and in this way supported her 
nephew. 

When news of the fall of Sarfaraz Khan and of the succession of 
All Vardi Khan to the Masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal reached 
Emperor Nasiru-d-din Muhammad Shah, the latter wept and 
said ; “ Owing to Nadii* Shah, the whole of my Empire is con- 
vulsed and shattered.” * But to mend the state of affairs was 
difficult, and so the Emperor kept quiet. Mahahat Jang, through 
Murad Khan. ® who was one of the associates of the Prime 
Minister, Nawab Qamru-d-din Khan (about whom mention has 
been made before), intrigued witli the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers. He remitted to the Emperor forty laks of rupees on 
account of Sarfaraz Khan’s confiscated treasures and fourteen laks 
on account of tribute, over and above the usual fixed revenue. He 
also gave three laks of rupees to Qamru-d-din ^ Khan Vazir, and 
one lak of rupees to A§af J ah Nizamu-l-Mulk. He similarly con- 
ciliated and bribed other Imperial Officers according to their 
ranks. Intriguing with liajah Jugal Kislior, agent of Sarfaraz 
]^an, Mahabat Jang obtained in his own name the patent of the 
Nizamat of all the three Subahs of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
according to the usual practice. He then exacted double the usual 

1 He was then Deputy Nojjiin of Jahangirnagar or Dacca. 

* Emperor Muhammad Shah was not quite fair to Nadir Shah in his poli- 
tical diagnosis. He ought to have added, the glorious Timuride Empire in 
India had been shattered and undermined by the luxury and love of ease, and 
fatrioidal jealousies and strifes of himself and his immediate predecessors, 
and principally by the Venality and corruption, joined to clannish jealousies 
and personal ambitions that had seized the later M ughal ministers and pro- 
consuls. A moral paralysis had seized the heart of the Empire at Delhi, and 
it quickly extended to and affected its distant limbs in outlying Provinces. 
The Musalmans in India had lost their Islamic virtues firsts and next their 
Empire ; whilst Nadir ghah’s terrible invasion operated only as an accelerat- 
ing force towards its eventual dissolution. 

S He had been deputed by the Emperor to bring the attached treasures of 
Sarfaraz Khan, and the revenue of Bengal. See Seir, p. 496. 

^ It is humiliating to observe that even ministers of the calibre and position , 
of Qaxnru-d-dui K3ian and Ni^amu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah were, at this dark period 
of Indo-Moslem History, not above corruption. 
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ainotmfc of revetiue, presents and tribute from the Zamindars of 
Bengal. 

For the purpose of overthrowing Mursfeid Quli Khan, ^ and for 
conquering the Subah of Odisah (Orissa), Mahabat Jang now girded 
up his loins, mobilised troops and collected armaments, and bes- , 
towed the office of Generalissimo on Mir Ja‘far Khan Bahadur, 
who was Mahabat Jang’s brother-in-law, and who in the war with 
Sarfaraz Khan had rendered Mahabat Jang good services. Mahabat 
Jang bestowed on Mir Ja‘far a corps of bodyguard, together with a 
mansab^ a title, and a peerage. He bestowed the office of Diwan 
with the title of K-ai Raian on Qiiin Rai, ^ who was a clerk in charge 
of the Jagirs of Ja^far Khan, and who was a person of probity 
and honesty. And he bestowed on Muhammed Riza Khan, the. 
eldest son of Haji A^mad, who had married Ghasiti Khanam, 
daughter of Mahabat Jang, the title of Nasiru-l-Mulk Ibtishamu- 
d-daulah Nawazish Muhammed Khan Bahadur Shahamat Jang, 
together with the nominal office of Diwan of Bengal, and the 
Deputy Kizamat of Jahangirnagar (Dacca), including Chittagong, 
RauslianabM (Tipperah), and Silhat. And he bestowed on 

I He was a son-in-law of glinjah-d-din Khan, and had been appointed by 
the latter Deputy Nazim of Orissa, on the death of Muljamraad Taqi Khan (a 
son of §hnja‘a-d-din ^an). Ali Vardi and his unholy ^aji brother were 
resolved to spare no one amongst the capable male representatives of their 
late master and benefactor. A reign ushered in by such treachery and 
characterised by such viudictive posthumous courtesies was bound, under 
an Avenging Providence, to terminate ignominiously. The unholy 
brother quickly met with his proper deserts, by being tortured and butchered, 
along with his son Zainu-d-din Khan, by the Afghan rabble who sacked 
Patna. Ali Vardi himself was continually distracted and harassed by 
Mahratta freebooters, who swooped down again and again on his fair 
provinces like armies of locusts, and harried and devastated them, and Ali 
Vardi^s energy, courage, and prowess were of no avail against this visitation 
of God^s curse. He at length had to conclude an inglorious peace with the 
Mahrattas, and to practically cede to the latter the Province of Orissa. And 
not many months had rolled away since he had closed his eyes, when his 
favourite grandson, Siraju-d-daulah, was tortured to death, and Ali Vardi’s ill- 
gotten Satrapy dissolved for ever, and was transferred to other hands. 
Verily, Divine retribution was not slow in overtaking Ali Vardi Khan. 

8 Skin Kai was the Peshkar under the Diwan Alam Ohand. Mahabat 
Jang, on Alam Ohand*a death, appointed Ohin Bai as his Diwan. (See SetV, 
p. 495). Qiiin Bai proved very honest, and was held in high esteem by 
Mahabat Jang, f See Seir, p. 575). 
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All the youngest son of A|imad, who had 

married the younger daughter of Mahabat Jang, named Amanah 
ShSnam, the title of Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, to- 
gether with the Deputy Nizamat of the Province of Bihir and 
Azimabad (Patna). And he advanced to ranks, titles, and Jagirs 
his other relations ^ and connexions, according to their ranks and 
aspirations. But the Afghans and the Bhaliahs, who owing to 
their large numbers were haughty, meddled so much in all the 
affairs, that they did not care for Maliabat Jang, and deyiated 
from the usual forms of etiquette. Shelving the canons of justice 
on the shelf of forgetfulness, they looted treasures, and killed and 
slaughtered the people, together with their women and children. 
And the conduct of ingratitude, which had subsisted in the times 
of the early Musalman Independent Kings of Bengal, reasserted 
itself afresh from the time of Mahabat Jang.^ 


1 The following details of the administratire arrangements made by All 
Vardi on his usurpation of the Ni?4niat of Bengal, are summarized 

briefly from the Seiru-l^MutaMerin, p. 495. Zainu-d-din A^mad Khan. Ali 
Vardi’s youngest son-in-law, was appointed Subadar of Behar and Patna. 
The Deputy Nigamat of Jahangir nagar, including the Faujdari of Silhat, 
Chittagong, and Tipperah, was given to his eldest son-in-law, Nawazish 
Muh&mmad Khan. The Deputy Nijjimat of Orissa was bestowed on 
his second son-in-law, Said Ahmad Khan (after Mur^id Quli ^an was 
defeated). The Superintendentship of the Nawarah or Imperial Fleet at 
Jahahgirnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on his grandson, Mirza Mul^ammad 
(son of Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan) surnamed Sirajn-d-daulah Shah QulI 
ir)il n Bahadur. Siraju-d-daulah’s brother was adopted as a son by 
Nawazigh Mnl^ammad ^an, and surnamed Ikramn-d-daulah Padghah Qnll 
TThln Bahadur ** with nominal command of the Jahangirnagar or Dacca army. 
Atau-l-lah gh®“> ®’ Bon-in-law of I^aji Aljimad (Ali Vardi’s brother) was 
appointed Faujdar of Rajmahal (Akbarnagar) and Bhagalpur. Alah Yar 
]Q^an (step-brother of Ali Vardi), Mir Jafar Khin (brother-in-law of Ali 
Yard!), and his other connexions like Faqirn-l-lah Beg K^an, Nnral-lah Beg 
TOian and Mustafa Khan were given maneahs and peerages with titles and 
body-guards. Qlpn Rai (Pesikar under Diwan Alnmoljand) received the 
title of ‘ Rai Raian,' and was appointed Deputy Diwan of Bengal. Rajah Janaki 
Ram, who was the old household Diwan of Mahabat Jang, was appointed 
Diwan of Miscellaneous departments. The Seir’s author’s maternal uncle or 
Khalooy Abdul Ali ^au {who was also a connexion of Ali Vardi), received a 
ffiansab, together with the parganahs of Narhat Samai and Behar. 

ft For its revival, AH Vardi E^an Mahabat Jang was himself responsible. 
He re-inaugurated an era of force and fraud, and he and his snocessors were 



He taught the lesson of ingrati- 
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1!owai?4fi the oommenoemeiit of ihe insnrreotion of 

MabSbat Jang, Ifawab Sarfaraz S^an bad asked for belp 
from Mar^id Qali Khan, the Governor of Odisah (Ori^a), who 
was his bi'other-in-law ; but the latter, owing to personal spite 
which has been referred to before, had delayed to march to his 
help. Whilst Mur§hid Quli was occupied with despatching a 
body of troops in the shape of an auxiliary force, he suddenly 
received news of Sarfaraz Khan’s fall and of All Vardi KhSn’s 
mastery over the Shbah of Bengal. It was then that Murs|iid 
Quli Khan woke up from slumber, and was plunged into shame 
and sorrow. 

General well-being follows mutual union, ^ 

General ruin follows disunion. 

In short, from fear of All Vardi Khan, Murshid Quli Khan 
made preparations in self-defence, and exerted himself strenuous- 
ly towards the mobilisation of an army, and deputed to Mur^idi- 
bad Mukhalis Ali Khan, son-in-law of l^^aji Ahmad, who from 
before was in his company, in order to arrange the basis of a 
treaty of peace. After the latter’s arrival, Ali Vardi Khan and 
Haji Ahmad sending a reassuring and diplomatic message to 
Murshid. Quli Khun, set him at ease,^ and sent back Mukhulis 
Khan, in order to sow treason secretly amongst the Officers of 
Murshid Quli KhSn’s array. Muj^sli? Khan presenting himself 
before Murshid Quli Kbian outwardly tried to humour and re- 
assure him, but covertly by offer of allurements and temptations 
sowed sedition in Murghid Quli’s army, and sent an account of his 
success in this direction to All Vardi Khun Mahabat Jang. The 
latter, with a large army and an immense artillery, instantly 
marched towards the Province of Orissa. On receipt of this newi^ 
leaving his wife, Durdanah Begam, and his son, Yahya Khin, 

tude by his own treacherous conduct, and so others took their cue from 
him. 

1 The Persian couplet is i*— 

< 3 ^ J ^ 

* Ali Yardi and his worthy ijaji brother could never lay down their favour- 
ite weatJon of tie uihery, and well were they, tl»roagh their children, repaid ia 
the same coin by Mir Ja^far and otherst ^ 
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with his treasures iu the fort of Barahbat!,^ Mnrghid Qall KhSn 
with an efficient force and requisite war-paraphernalia, together 
with his two sons-in-law, named Mirza Muhammad Baqir* Khan, 
a Prince of Persia, and Alau-d-din Muhammad Khan, marched out 
from Katak (Cuttack) in order to fight, and advanced to the 
port of Balisar (Balasor). At the ferry of Phulwar, from the 
rook of Tilgadhl ^ to the river Jon,^ he threw up an entrenchment, 
and remained behind it waiting for the enemy,^ Unfortunately, 
Murgjild Quli Khan was ignorant of the wiles of the traitor in his 
own camp in the person of Mu^ali§ All Khan, and had, therefore, 
failed to take any precautionary steps against that double-faced 
scoundrel, and had thus ignored the saying of Shai^ Sa'di® ; — 

I << The ooDstruotion of Fort Barabati has been assigned to various mon* 
arohs with various dates. Sterling thinks it was built by Eajah Anang Bhem 
Deva in the fourteenth century. The stonework has been taken by the Public 
Works Department to build lighthouses and hospitals, and to pave roads. The 
ditoh of the fort, however, still remains, and so does the gate, which is still 
approached by a causeway . • . Rajah Mukund Deo built a palace here with 
nine courts , • . The palace was in time abandoned by the Musalman Governors 
who preferred to live in the Lalbagh, on the south side of the city, (now Com- 
missioner’s Residence ”) — Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, 
Vol. I, p. 4, f. n. 

S There is still a mahalla or quarter in Katak, called ' Bakrabad,* named 
so, probably, after Baqir Khan. 

* Tilgadhi iu the text is apparently a mistake for the hill ‘ Tahirmunda * 
marked on the maps of Orissa, near Balasore. 

4 * Jon * in the text is also obviously a mistake ; I do not find any river of 
that name near Balasore or in Orissa. It is a mistake probably for the river 
near Balasore, called * Nuniajuri,* Balasore itself being situated on the Bura- 
balung river. 

* In 8eiru4-MutaMierin (p. 497), it is stated Murshid Quli ^an passed 
through Balasore port, and encamped on the banks of its river, in the Mouza of 
Bhalwar. The encampment is desoribed in the 8eir as being flanked by dense 
forests on one side, and by deep rivulets on another. A ring with artillery was 
formed round this encampment. Ali Vardi ^an passing through Mednipnr 
and Jalasore, took up a position on the north banks of the Burabalung river. 
The position taken up by Murshid Quli Khan is desoribed as very impregnable, 
and he might not have been dislodged from it, but for the rash sally of his 
son-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali ]Ui&n, and the treachery of his Af^^au General^ 
*Abid ^an, who deserted Murshid Quli ^an, his old master and benefactor, 
and joined with his Afghan contingent Mustafa ]^an, the Af^^an General of 
All TardI KhSn. The crafty Ali Yard! ]^an had by means of bribes sown 
treason amongst the Afghan troops of Murshid Quli ^an (497 Seir)^ 

4 The well-known Persian poet and moralist. 
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If thy relative be thy enemy, treat him outwardly a thy 
friend, 

But never be heedless of his treachery. 

For inside his heart, wound festers from thy envy, 

Whenever he thinks of the love-shackles of kinship.* 

Advancing from Bengal by forced marches with a large army, 
which numbered more than one Zafe cavalry and infantry, Ali 
Vardi Khan reached Mednipur, secured the adhesion of the 
Zamindars of that district by bestowing on them Kbila‘ts and 
gifts, and encamped at Jalisar (Jalasore), which was an Imperial 
outpost. Ou the banks of the river Sabaurikha,^ at the ferry of 
Bajghat, Rajah Jagardhar Bhanj, Zamindar of Morbhanj,* had 
established a garrison of his CJiawars and Khandaits, and had 
erected entrenchments. To cross, therefore, at the ferry of 
Rajghat which was protected by dense jungles and thorny trees, 
was found to be a diflScult operation, and therefore, Ali Vardi 
Khan had to ask for help from the Rajah. The Rajah, however, 
was haughty owing to his command of a large army, and did 
not care for Ali Vardi O^an. He refused to side with the 
latter, or to permit him to cross at the Rajghat ferry. AU 
Vardi Khan placing his artillery- waggons in front of the Rajghat 
ferry, commenced bombarding it. The Rajah*s army were unable 
to hold the ground in their entrenchment, and fled to the jun- 
gles. Ali Vardi Khan with troops and artillery crossed over 
at Rajghat, and encamped at Ramohandarpur which was at a 
distance of one and a half karoh from Murshid Quli Kbauds 
encampment. Emissaries and envoys were busy for some days 
moving to and fro with messages of peace and war, and this sort 
of diplomatic parley lasted for one month. All this time Murgbid 
Quli Khan ^ did not advance across the ferry of Phulwar. Having 

1 This is an error in the text, or a misprint for * Subamarika * river, on 
which Jalesar or Jalasore is situated. 

8 This forms now one of the Tributary Mahals under the Oommissionor of 
Orissa. 

8 As another interesting and remarkable illastration of the potent inflaenoe 
in politics and society exercised by Mnsalman ladies in Bengal, even towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it may be noted that Murshid Quli 
^lan himself was averse to fight with All Vardi Kh an, owing to a sense of 
feebleness, but that his brave wife, Dnrdanah Begam, encouraged and inspired 
him to fight, in order to avenge her brother Sarfara^ fall, and thjrealf- 

42 
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regard to the waeteful expenditure on account of a huge army 
thus looked up, and viewing the dearth of provisions, and apprehend- 
ing the approach of the rainy season as well as the raids of Mah- 
ratta freebooters, Ali Vardi Kh5n thought it expedient to patch up 
peace, and return. But Mufstafa Khan, generalissimo of Ali Vardi’s 
Af^an contingent, not acquiescing in peace, suggested en- 
trenchments being thrown up during the rains. After a Council of 
War, it was decided after mucli deliberation to send a soothing mes- 
sage to Murgjild Quli Khan through a trustworthy envoy, who was 
instructed to get back a reply in the following form : — “ I shall 
not allow you authority or possession over the Stibah of Odisah,'^ 
and then with this document to return to Bengal, and after the 
rainy season, again mobilising troops, to re-attempt Murshld Quli 
lean’s subjugation. Although ‘A bid Khan and other Afghan 
Generals, owing to the sedition sown amongst them by Mul^ali? 
Ali !Kha ^9 treacherously advised Mirza Baqir !]^an, who com- 
manded the vanguard of Mursliid Quli Khan’s army, to give bat- 
tle by advancing out of the entrenchment, Murshid Quli Kihan 
remained on the defensive, and dissuaded Mirza Baqir from 
attempting a sally. But as the pei iod of stay within entrenchments 
was tediously protracted, Mirza Baqir, carried by his youthful im- 
pulsiveness, sallied out with his contingent composed of Syeds of 
Barba, and arrayed himself in battle-rank. Mur^id Quli was, 
therefore, obliged to an ay his troops in front of Ali Yard! Khan’s 
army. On both sides, the battle opened with a cannonade, which 
was soon abandoned for a sword and spear-charge at close quarters. 
Mursj^id Quli Kjjan’s generalissimo, Mir Ahdu-l-*Aziz, who com- 
manded the van, and his devoted contingent of three hundred 
knights consisting of Syeds of Barha spurred on their chargers, 
exhibited feats of heroism and hereditary gallantry, and with the 
fashing of their lightning swords ignited the life-harvests of all 
whosa moment for death had arrived. Before this gallant charge, 
Ali Vardi lean’s soldiers, who had hitherto fancied themselves 
lions of the forest of bravery, fled like sheep from, the battle-field, 
and met with a crushing defeat. The elephant on which Ali 

ened that in case her husband failed to do so, she would supplant him from the 
Government of Orissa, and raise to the gadi her son-in*law, Mirza B&qir Ali 
HhdD, in his place. Thereon, Murshid Quli gave way to his wife’s influence 
tmd resolved to fight with Ali Vardi. (See Pars. toxt| 

fm). 
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Vardl Eban with his Begam ^ was mounted, was withdrawn 
half a /araaM away from the battle-field. At this crisis, 

Ali Eban and ^bid Ehan surnamed Farzand All Khan^ upon! 
whose loyalty Mur^id Quli Khan reposed implicit confidence, 
together with Muqarrab Shan and other Afghan generals, ex- 
hibiting treachery which is the characteristic of the Afghan 
race, effaced from the tablets of their hearts all the alphabets of 
obligations that had been engraved thereon by many years of shel- 
ter and salt-eating, deserted the side of Murgbid Quli iQan, and 
retired from the battle-field. At this juncture, Manikoband,* 
Pesbkar of the Rajah of Bard wan, who had arrived with an ap- 
propriate auxiliary force to serve under Ali Yardi ]^an, reflect- 
ing that results of war were dubious, and speculating about the 

1 This is a remarkable incident illustrating that Mnsalman ladies in India 
had not yet all taken to the existing form of seclnsion, nor ceased to take an 
active share in their husbands’ burdens, both in peace and war. Indeed, it is 
interesting to note that Ali Vardi’s Begam played the rth of Supreme Politi- 
cal Officer, whilst her husband fought the battles with the Mahrattas. It is 
stated in the Seiru-l^MutaMerin (Pers. text, p. 560), that one day Ali Vardi at 
Patna after fighting with the Mahrattas under Baghoji Bhosla, entered the 
Begam’ s boudoir with an anxious look. The Begam enquired what the mat* 
ter was, when Ali Vardi replied that this time he feared treachery from his 
own soldiers and officers. Thereon, the Begam on her own initiative and her 
own responsibility organised a political mission, and sent it to Baghoji’s, 
camp, to arrange for a treaty of peace. Enghoji fell in with the proposal) 
but his Chief Adviser, Mir Habib, dissuaded him, and advised him to make a 
dash for Murshidabad, holding out the prospect of loot. The Begam must 
have been a lady of keen judgment and uncommon sagacity to have been 
relied upon at such a crisis by her shrewd husband. 

S Minikchand who was afterwards left as Governor of Calcutta, when 
Siraju-d-daulah conquered it, was a shrewd and time-serving man, and regulat- 
ed his loyalty by prudential considerations. He was a prototype of Nubpr* 
kigb^n of later times, of whose loyal assistance to the English so much has of 
late been made by a recent writer, but who only followed Maniksh^od in his, 
loyal tactics, feeling his way cautiously, and keenly watching >)rhich way the 
tide of success turned, in order to adjust his individual position witli an eye to 
self-aggrandisement. The Seir makes no mention of Miinikchand having 
taken any part in the battle, and ascribes Mnrshid Qnll Khan’s disaster to 
the treachery of his Afghan general *Abid Khan, and to the rash sally of his 
son-in-law, Mirza Baqir All ^an. At this battle near Balasore, the Syeds 
of Barba fought bravely on the side of Mnrshid Quli and several of 

them, such as Mir AH Akbar and Mir Mujtaha AH fell, whilst Mirza Blqir , 
AH Kh a himself was severely wounded, (See flfeir, p, 497.) 
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future, covertly humoured Murshid Quli "Khau, and asked for 
the latter’s flag of truce, in order to join him and exhibit self- 
sacrifice and loyalty. From a side of the forest, towards the 
direction whence the force of Mirza Baqir Khan was marching 
in pursuit of All Vardi Khan, Manikohand shewed himself, and 
displayed Murshid Quli Khan’s flag. Inasmuch as the afore- 
said Mirza was unaware of his aim, he opposed his progress. 
Manikohand was obliged to fight. Mirza Baqir’s efficient soldiers 
were already exhausted by warfare, so they fought in broken 
lines, and by the viccisitudes of times, the corps of Mirza Baqir 
was defeated. Ali Vardi Khan, on being apprised of this, 
hurriedly collected his vanquished troops by use of persuasions, 
and a second time engaged in fighting. Mir Abdu-l-‘Aziz and 
his corps, consisting of three hundred Syed knights, dismount- 
ing from their horses, and girding up their loins of bravery, 
marched to the battle-field, and one by one, all of them fell, being 
shot down by bullets fired by the Bhaliah corps. Murshid Quli 
Khan being thus defeated retired^ to the Port of Balisar (Bala- 
sore), and there embarking on a sloop which had been kept 
ready from before, he sailed for the Dakhin, and presented him- 
self before Nawab A§af Jah.* A providential victory thus fell to 
the good fortune of Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang. The latter 
pursued the vanquished army up to the Port of Balasore. From 
there, he detached Mirza Khairu-l-lah Beg, Faqiru-l-lah Beg, 


1 It is stated in the Seir that after his defeat at the battle of Balasore, 
Mnrshid Quli Khan together with his son-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali Khan, with- 
drew to the town of Balasore, with two or three thousand troops. Apprehend- 
ing treachery from the latter, he gave out that he would entrench himself 
in the town, told them off to some distance to guard the roads leading to the 
town, whilst he himself with Mirza Baqir Ali moved towards the sea-shore. 
At this time it so happened that a friend of his, Haji Mohsin, a merchant of 
Surat, had his mercantile ship in the port, and also a pinnace. Murshid Quli 
TThan got into the pinnace along with Mirza Baqir Ali and Ilaji Mohsin and 
some servants, embarked on board the ship, which sailed down to Masuli- 
patam. From Masulipatam, Murshid Quli J^au sent Mirza Baqir Ali to- 
wards Sikakul and Ganjam, to bring away Durdanah Begam and her daughter 
from Katak (Cuttack). 

* Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah was Viceroy of the Dakhin under Emperor 
Muljammad Shah, at this time. He had made himself semi-independent 
there, owing to the feebleness of the Central Government at Delhi. See 
note ante* 
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and Nurn-l-lah Beg to capture Tahya Khan^ and Murs^id 
Quli’s Begam, and also to seize his treasures and chattels. All 
Vardi instructed them to proceed by forced marches, whilst he 
himself followed them on horse-hack. When news of this afFaip 
and of Murghid Qull Khan’s retreat to the Dakhin reached Katak 
(Cuttack), Murad Khan, the generalissimo of the Rajah * of Parsu- 
tam (Puri), who had been detailed for guarding Yahya Khan and 
the Begam in the Port of Barahbati, planned to send instantly 
the Begam and YahyS Khan together with all their chattels 
and treasures to the Dakhin, by way of Sikakul.^ Baggages 
and equipages were kept ready, and jewelleries, gold coins, 
treasures, and other precious things were loaded on elephants, 
camels, and waggons, when all of a sudden the army of Ali 
Vardi Khan made its appearance. The elephant and camel- 
drivers, &c., leaving behind the loaded treasures and chattels with 
their baggages, fled, and all those treasures fell into the hands 
of the aforesaid Mirzas, who divided the precious jewelleries, 

t Murshid Quli Khan had left his wife Durdanah Begam and his son Yahya 
^an, together with his treasures, in the Fort of Barahbati at Katak, whilst 
advancing to Balasore. 

8 The Rajah was Hafiz Qadir, a Muhammadan. See n. 3 below and Beirn-U 
Mutajeherin^ Pers. text, p, 498. 

8 Sekakul or Ohicacole is a place in the Ganjam district, over 100 miles 
south-west of Puri. The land-route from Orissa to the Dakhin lay in olden 
days 'uid Sekakul or Ohicacole across the Ohilka lake. It is stated in the 
Beir that after arrival at Masulipatam, Murshid QulI Khan sent his son- 
in-law, Mirza B^ir All ^an, towards Sekakul and Ganjam, to proceed to 
the relief of Durdanah Begam and her daughter. In the meantime, on hear- 
ing of Murshid Quli Khan^s defeat, Murshid QulPs friend, Hafiz Qadir, Rajah 
of Ratipur, Khurdah, who was Superintendent of the temple of Jagannath, 
(Note hy Translator . — This is an interesting and remarkable fact shewing 
that a Musalman was once at the head of this Hindu Temple. See RetV, Pera, 
text, p. 498) of his own motion had sent his general, Muhammad Murad, 
with a force to guard and relieve Durdanah Begum and her daughter* 
Murad succeeded in bringing away the Begam and her daughter with their 
treasures and effects to Inchapur, which is in the Ganjam district. Anwaru-d- 
din Khan. Governor of Incljapur, treated the Begams very hospitably. At 
this time, Mirza Blqir All ^an reached Inchapur, and proceeded from there 
with the Begams and their treasures to Masulipatam, whence Murshid Quli 
Khan. Mirza Raqir All ^an and the Begams, together with the treasures 
and effects, proceeded to the Dakhin and took shelter with Asif Jab, its 
ruler. (See 8eiru4>MutaMierins Pers. text, p. 498), 
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trettdut^fi, oilier valuable wares amongst themselves.^ Since, 
Ali Vardi iQ^an also followed up subsequently, he captured the 
remaining treasures, and also confiscated other treasures of the 
adherents of Murghid QuU Khan. Issuing proclamations of 
peace and security, and employing reassurances and persuasions,: 
Ali Vardi Khan won over to his side the Collectors, Zamindars 
and Officers of Orissa, and set about making settlement of the 
revenue, nazar^ and tribute, as well as of the Jagirs. And in 
the coarse of one month, having finished the organisation and 
settlement of the Sfibah of Orissa, he entrusted the charge of that 
Province to Said Ahmad Elhan, his nephew, who had previously 
served as the Faujdar of Rangpur, procuring for him from the 
Emperor the title of Nagiru-l-Mulk Said Ahmad Eban Bahadur 
§aalat Jang. Ali Yard! Khan also left Gujar Khan, a Rohilla 
general, together with a contingent of three thousand cavalry 
and four thousand infantry, to be in attendance on Said Ahmad 
Elan at Katak (Cuttack). Ali Vardi E^an then returned, 
triumphant and victorious, to Bengal. 

^aulat Jang was of a churlish disposition and regulated himself 
by avarice. For effecting retrenchment in the military expendi- 
ture, he took into his service Salim Kh^n, Darvegh Khan, Nia*mat 
:P>aa, Mir A^zizu-Mah aud other generals, and sent back Gujar 
Khan^ to Murghidabad, on the plea of smallness of the revenue of 

i It would appear the account in the Seiru-UMutaMeririf as regards the fate^ 
of the Begams and their treasure is somewhat different from that in the Biyaz,. 
which states that the Begams* treasures and effects were captured by All 
Yard! ^au*8 oMoers. The Biyax is, however, strangely silent as to the fate 
of the Begams who were with the treasures. Obviously, the account in the 
Biyax is incomplete and halting, whilst that of the 8eir is more consistent 
and comprehensive and, therefore, more acceptable. 

, S The account in the Seir is somewhat different from that in the Btyaz. 
In the SetTf it is stated, in pursuance of a policy of economy, l^aullt Jang 
wanted to reduce the pay of bis soldiers. This reduction in pay was resent* 
ed by the Murgh'dabad troops and officers who in consequence were disband- 
ed| whilst the soldiers and officers domiciled in Orissa accepted this reduced 
pay, and in consequence were enlisted in the army in large numbers. 9aulat 
Jang subsequently, at the instigation of one fih&h Yahea indulged in debau- 
cheries and ill-treated the men and women of Katak, who all in consequence 
were disgusted with him. This state of affairs at Katak came to the notice 
of Mirsa Baqir Ali, who was in the Dakhiu. The latter asked Murg^id Qul! 

to invade Orissa, but Murghid Quli demurred. Therepn, Mirza Baqir 
^1 liimsell invaded Orissa, first persuading the soldiers and residents of Katak 
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Katak. The aforesaid pfenerals who were anxious to aireuge fhe 
fall of their old master, Murshid Quli finding now an oppor- 
tunity, broke out into revolt, ^ulat Jang sent to them QSeiiii 
Bsg, Superintendent of the Artillery, and Shaikh Hidaitu-l-lah; 
Faujdar (Magistrate) of Katak, for effecting the basis of a reoon- 
ciliation. The Generals, who were seeking for an opportunity, 
finding the above two emissaries unescorted, slew Qasim Bsg, 
whilst Hidaitu-l-lah, after receiving some wounds, made his 
escape. The citizens and soldiers en masse broke out into revolt, 
and under cover of the darkness of night they besieged Saulat 
Jang, took him prisoner along with his followers and relations, 
and looted his treasures and effects. Then inviting over Mirza 
Baqir Khan, son-in-law of Murghid Quli Eban, from Sikakfil 
across the Qhiikah lake, they placed him on the masnad of the 
Nizamat of Orissa, and advancing with their forces they conquer- 
ed Mednipur and Hijli. 

The news of the approach of the Katak army threw Bengal into 
commotion. AH Vardi Khan, on the occurrence of this disaster, 
mobilised an immense army equipped with a battering artillery, 
and tlien set out for Katak, in order to relieve Saulat Jang and 
re-conquer Orissa. By forced marches, scouring through Bardwan, 
he encamped on the outskirts of Mednipur. On receiving news 
of the approach of Mahabat Jang, the Katak army,^ which was 
spread at Hijli and Mednipur, concentrated at Mednipfir and Jalisar, 
next crossed over at the ferries of Rajghat and Phulwar, and then 
encamped * at the Port of Balasore. The soldiers of Mirza Baqir^ 

to break out into revolt. The latter revolted, killed Gujar Oan, the general^ 
when Baqir AH marched swiftly to Katak, imprisoned $aalat Jang, together 
with his wife and children in the Fort of Barabbati, and installed himself on 
the gadi of Orissa. (See Seiru-hMutaJ^erin^ Pers. text, p. 602.) 

1 The Editor of the printed Persian text has inserted, j after 
though he says in bis MSS. text, occurs. 1 consider ^ makes the text nnin* 
telligible, and J) of the MSS. text is correct. According to the latter reiad- 
|<ng, I have translated the text. 

> 8 See the account in the Sstr (Perg% text pp. 603-606) of All Yardl’s ezpisd^w 
tion to Katak, to relieve Saulat Jang. It is stated in the 8eir that All Vardi 
Khan apprehending that Mirza Baoir All Khin was being Helped by AMf 
Jah from the Dakhin, marched to Katak with a huge army, consisting of twenty 
thousand soldiers, led by picked generals and officers, such as Muftafa 
ghamsMr IQiip. Umar JPiaB. Ataa-Uah j^in, Haidar AH Igin, FaqitO-l- 
lab Beg K^n, lilr Mi» ||aBfu-d*^r 
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who had proviou^ily received arrow-shots at the hands of the 
JBhaliahs, suddenly lost heart, and sending all their baggages to 
Sikaku) remained unencumbered. When Mirza Baqir came to know 
of the disloyalty and cowardice of his soldiers, ostensibly he gave out 
that he contemplated advancing against the enemy, but in reality 
he planned to withdraw to the Dakhin. Whilst completing his 
arrangements for withdrawal to the Dakhin, he detached a force 
to Qhaprah ^ ghat^ which is the ferry of the river Mahandi and is 
situate midway the town of Katak. And he himself with Saulat 
Jang, &o., and a number of other captives together with tents, <fec., 
crossed the river Katjuri. Mahabat Jang was encamped on the 
banks of the river Kamharlali,* at a distance of forty Karoh from 
Katak, and there at midnight messengers bought him news of 
Mirza Baqir’s flight. Immediately summoning Mir Muham- 
mad Ja‘far the generalissimo, Mustafa Khan, Sham^ir Khan, 
Sardar Khan, ‘Umar Khan, BuLind Khan, Sirandaz Khan, Balisar 
Khan and other Afghan generals, and holding a Council of 
War, Ali Vardi that very night with their concurrence despatched 
them expeditiously under the command of Mir Ja‘far Khan to 
pursue Mirza Baqir Kban. Soon after, Ali Vardi Khan himself 
with the remainder of his army set out. When the aforesaid 
generals with their army arrived five karoh from Katak, Mirza 
Baqir Khan being apprised placed Saulat Jang in a fringed Eathy 
placed in it Haji Muhammad Amin, brother of Mur^id Quli 
Khan, with a drawn dagger, to be his companion and attendant, 
and also set two armed horsemen on two sides of the Eathy with 

Amanat Khan. Mir Kazim Khan, Bahadur All ^an. Ali Yard! reached with 
his army the northern banks of the Mahanadi river opposite to Katak town, 
whilst Mirza Baqir All was encamped with his troops on the southern 
banks of the same river. Seeing Ali Vardi^s huge army, Mirza Baqir Ali’g 
soldiers fled, and dispersed in all directions, whilst AH Yardi’s troops plunged 
into the river, quickly crossed over to Katak town (at the Jobra Ghat, as 
would appear from the Riyaz), and rescued l^aulat Jang who was encaged in a 
Rath (a four-wheeled carriage) covered over with a white sheet tied ronnd it 
with white strings. $aulat Jang’s escape from certain death was almost 
miraonlous. 

1 “ Ohaprah ** of the text is known locally as * Jobrah ’ ghat. It is situate 
midway the town of Katak, alongside the Mahanadi river. Close to the ghat, 
there is an old mansoleum. 

' S “ Kamhariah” river of the text is probably a misprint or misreading for 

Phumra’* river, down Jajpur, which would be about 40 Kroh from Katak. 
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instructions that should the army of Mahabat Jang overtake them, 
they should instantly hack np Sanlat Jang with daggers and spears 
and on no account should let the latter escape. And Mirza 
Baqi’r himself mounted a horse, and along with the Uath coutain- 
ing Saulat Jang he left the Lai Bagh ^ Palace situate in the city 
of Katak, and arrived at Malisar. * At this time, Balisar Klh&n 
with fifteen horsemen, who were his comrades, came up. The 
fl^ags carried by the cavalry were visible in the forest. By chance» 
at that time, from the excessive heat of summer, Saulat Jang 
changing his seat inside the Bath sat in the place where Haji 
Muhammad Amin had hitherto sat, and gave his own seat to 
the Haji. At the very sight of the flags of Balisar !|^an’s caval- 
ry, the two armed horsemen who rode alongside the Bath thrust 
their spears through the Bath — screen, wounded Haji Muhammad 
Amin whom they mistook for Saulat Jang, and fled. As fate 
•would have it, as soon as the spear-thrust pierced the H&ji’s hand 
and shoulder, the Haji’s dagger fell from his hand, and shouting 
out, “ you have killed me ; you have killed me,” the Haji ® tum- 
bled down inside the Bath, Saulat Jang, the cup of whose life 
was not yet full to the brim, remained unscathed. When the 
Afghan troops were busy looting the vanquished, Mir Muhammad 
Jalar Khan Bahadur and Muhammad Amin* Khan Bahadur, 
with a few men fell in with the runaways, and moved in every 
direction in quest of Said Ahmad Khan Bahadur §aulat Jang; but 
Saulat Jang fearing lest some enemy might be searching for him, 

i Lai Bagh, on the banks of the Katjnri, now forms the residence of the 
Commissioner of the Orissa Division. It was built by Musalman Governors 
of Orissa for their residence, in preference to Fort Barabati on the banks 
of the Mahanadi. 

S Malisar is apparently a mistake for Mukamasar, a place across the Eatjuri, , 
about 2 miles distant from the Lai Bagh, on the Puri road. 

B As the sequence of the story would indicate, the HIji was to some extent 
shamming death, and was a sly fox, for quickly after he got up, and nimbly 
scampered off, mounting another man’s horse. 

t Mir Muhammad Amin was a step-brother of Ali Vardi ]^an, snmamed 
Mahabat Jang, and brother-in-law of Mir Jafar, the latter having married an 
uterine sister of Mfr Mnbammad Amin. Neither Ali Yard! nor his father wis 
a Syed ; they were Mirzas ; and therefore, Muhammad Amin (Ali Vardi’s step* 
brother) could not have been a Syed or Mir from his father’s side, he wus so 
probably from his mother’s side. It is common amongst Muhammadans (and 
the usage has the sanction of authority) to call themselves Syeds, if theiy " 
mothers are Syedas. 

43 
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lield hig breath quietly. When Muhammad Amin £biu came 
up quite oloee^ ^ulat Jang, recognising his voice, answered him. 
The aforesaid S^an, on hearing the response, immediately tearing 
the screen of the Bathy and cutting up the tent-ropes brought 
out ^aulat Jang, and dismounting from his horse embraced 
him, And Mir Muhammad Ja‘far Khan also coming up, they 
embraced each other, and after oiSering thanks to Providence 
for the safety of Saulat Jang's life, they indulged in jubila- 
tions, At the time when they were busy with embracings and 
hand-shakings, Haji Muhammad Amin, finding an opportunity, 
nimbly got out of the Bathy and mounting the horse of Muham- 
mad Amin Khan fled to the jungle, and vanished. When 
after enquiries into the condition of Saulat Jang they mounted 
their own horses, Muhammad Amin Khan was confounded at 
the disappearance of Ids own horse. On subsequently ascertain- 
ing the secret, they were all sorry.^ When the Afghan soldiery, * 
after finishing their work of plunder and sack, rallied round 
Mir Muhammad Ja^far Khan, they sent Saulat Jang to Mahabat 
Jang, whilst they themselves set out in pursuit of Mirza Muham- 
mad Baqir. Finding the chance of his escape to be slender, the 
Mirzi boame desperate, and opened the battle by shooting rockets 
and arrows and firing muskets. When the fighting was about to 
turn to a charge with spears and swords, Murad Khan, the general- 
issimo of the Rajah of Puri,* who with a large contingent of troops 
supported Mirza Baqir, seizing the rein of the Mirza’s horse, and 
by use of great persuasion, pulled him back from the battle-field. 
Becoming his guide, Murad Khan led the Mirza by a route across 
the forest towards the Dakhin. All Yard! Kb^Of after holding 
a thanksgiving service for meeting Saulat Jang and obtaining 
victory, allowed ^ulat Jang to retire to the city of Katak for rest, 
whilst he himself, after resting some time and being freed from all 
anxiety on account of the enemy, entered Katak triumphantly. 
And after chastising fully the adherents and friends of Mlrzg 
Baqir, All Yard! confiscated all the branded* horses of Mirza 

I If Mir Ja^far and his friends were capable of appreciating a practical 
joke, instead of being sorryy they might have enjoyed a hearty langh. 

ft This was Hafiz Qadir, Bajah of Batipur, Khnrdah. and master or Superin- 
tendent of the Jagannath Temple, (See Seiru-UMutaMertny Pers. text, 
and note ante*) 

I That ^ the horses which were supplied to, 07 had to bp kept by military 



jbaqir, appointed Shaikh Ma^8Pin<^ who was an able GfoneWiJf ib 
the office of Deputy Nasdm of the §fi:bah of Odisah (Ori8fla)‘j anA 
after fiuishing the administrative arrangements of that Provine© 
returned to Bengal. 

Inasmuch as Jagat Isar, Rajah of Morbhanj, had taken sides 
with Mirza Baqir, and had not submitted to the authority of 
Mahabat Jang, the latter was in anxiety owing to his insolence. 
Therefore, on arrival at the port of Balasore, he girded up his 
loins in order to chastise the Rajah. The latter was at Harihar- 
phr which contained his mansion, and was at the time plunged in 
pleasures and amusements. His knowledge of the densoiiess 
of the forests that surrounded him, coupled with his command 
of numerous hordes of Qiawars* and Khandaits, made him feel inso- 
lent, and so he did not pull out the cotton of heedlessness from 
the ear of sense, nor cared for the army of All Vardi All 

Vardi Khan’s army stretching the hand of slaughter and 
rapine, set about looting and sacking the populations, swept the 
Raj ah -s dominion with the broom of spoliation, captured the 
women and children of the Khandatis and Qhawars, and sowed dis- 
sensions amongst them. The Rajah, seeing the superiority of All 
Vardi Khan’s army, with his effects, followers and dependants, fled 
to the top of a hill, and hid himself in a secret fastness, beyond 
the ken of discovery. All Vardi then subjugated the 

tract of Morbhanj, shewed no quarter, and mercilessly carried firo 
and sword through its limits. ' 

Mir ^abib, ® the Generalissimo of Mur§tld Quli Shan, after the 

commanders for military purposes after being branded. See 

Vol. I., p. 255, Blochmann’s translation for the Dagh or branding regnlationi. 

I The 8eir states that his name was ** Qhai^ Muljammad Ma§um, PaiU 
Pati,** He was appointed Deputy Governor of Orissa, in the pIa*oe of 9atllat 
Jang, on the recommendation of Ali Vardi* s general, Mustafa 

who now got the upper hand in all political affairs. The Shai^i is desoribad 
as a veteran and brave general. (See Seir, Fere, text, p. 605). 

^ I am told * Ohawars * is a mistake for “ Ohowans ’* who are j^etris by 
caste. * Khandaits * are also mixed Kh etris ; they are to be found in large 
numbers throaghout Orissa. 

S This story shews that one of the most prominent Musalman leaders and 
pillars of the State in Bengal, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, 
in order to avenge AH Vardl’s overthrow of his master MurUkifl 
from the Orissa Government, and to gratify personal vindiotivenesi, ignore 
ties of religious obligations and national interest, and joined bands wUh 
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latter’s defeat, had gone to Baghoji Bhoslah, and persuaded the 
latter to undertake the conquest of Bengal. At this time, Raghoji 
Bhoslah, nephew of the Rajah of the Dakhin, was Gbvernor of 
the $ubah of Berar. Taking advantage of the circumstance that 
Mahabat Jang was occupied with the affairs of Orissa, and find- 
ing that the whole extent of Bengal was denuded of troops, Raghoji 
Bhoslah detached his generalissimo, Diwan Bhaskar Pandit, and 
All Qarawal, who was an able general, with a contingent of sixty 
thousand Mahratta cavalry from Nagpur, in the company of Mir 
IBabib, by the route across the forest, in order to invade and pil- 
lage Bengal. On receiving news of the approach of Mahratta 
freebooters, Mahabat Jang abandoned the pursuit of the Mor- 
bhanj Rajah, and withdrew towards Bengal. 

As yet Ali V ardi Khan had not passed through the forests of 
Morbhanj, when the army of Mahratta freebooters swooped down 
from the direction of the chaJclah of Bardwan.^ Mahabat Jang, 
with the celerity of lightning and wind, marching swiftly by night 
and day, reached the inn of Ujalan adjoining to Bardwan. The 
armies of Mahratta freebooters, concentrating from different 
directions, commenced looting baggages and tents. The Ben- 
gal army, which was ignorant of the tactics of Mahratta free- 
booters, but which had heard tales about their barbarity and rava- 
ges, stood motionless from fear like an army of statues, and were 
hemmed in and attacked by the freebooters. Their baggages 
were looted, and their food-supplies* were cutoff. Horses, elephants, 
and camels of the Bengal army were captured, and carried off by 
the freebooters. The army of Mahabat Jang, being tired out by 
the devastating onslaughts and sieges of the freebooters, broke 
in disorder. Tlie Mahrattas at once hemming in attacked the 

Mahratta freebooters, in order to place the Moslem Satrapy in Bengal under 
Mahratta heels. The story is an object-lesson, and illustrates the intellectual 
and moral desolation that had seized Mnsalmans in Bengal at the time. 

1 It is related in the 8eiru4'MutaldLerin (Pers. text, p. 507), whose author’s 
father, Syed Hedait Ali ^an, was at the time employed as Faujdar of Magha 
in Behar, and was on an expedition to the hill-passes of Bamgarh, that the 
Mahratta cavalry numbering 40,000 led by Bhaskar Pandit, general of Rag- 
hoji Bhoslah, swooped down through the above passes, cut through Pachit and 
Morbhanj, and appeared near the outskirts of Mednipur. Raghoji Bhoslah 
{miscalled in the Pers. printed text of the Riyaz^ Raghoji Ohoslah) was a 
nephew of Rajah Saho and Malcasdar (probably Governor or Chief) of the 
$iibah of Berur, end his capital was at Nagpur in the Central Provinces. 
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elephant Landah on which Mahabat Jang’s Begam ^ was mount- 
ed, and capturing the elephant dragged it towards their own camp. 
Mufialjiib Khfin Mohmand, ^ son of U^mar Khan the General, 
having his Hindustani courage aroused in him, attacked the 
freebooters, and advancing his feet of valour and gallantry, by 
means of valorous onslaughts and Rustam-like onsets, rescued the 
elephant together with its fair rider from the clutches of the free- 
booters. In consequence, however, of numerous mortal and 
ghastly wounds that they received, Musahib Khan and a large 
number of his comrades and kinsmen drew the red paint of 
martyrdom on the face, and on that very spot of slaughter were 
buried. And when the freebooters from impudence and insolence 
made onslaughts from all sides, Mahabat Jang, of necessity, 
opened leathern bags of coins, and scattered them on the field.^ 

t It is interesting to note that we saw Ali Vardi Khan's Begam moving 
beside her husband on an elephant at the battle of Balasore, and we find her 
again by the side of her husband at this battle with the Mahrattas, near 
Bardwan. She must have been a lady not only of nerve, but of wisdom, to 
have been retained by his side as a companion by AH Vardi at such critical 
junctures. We saw also that that iron-man Ali Vardi in his usurpation of 
the Bengal Nizamat, bended himself before Nafisah Khinam and sued for 
pardon from her. From such incidents, the inference is not without warrant 
that Musalman ladies in Bengal even towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century occupied a different position from what they occupy now, took an 
active part in the wider concerns of their husbands, and exercised a powerful 
and beneficent influence both in the domains of politics and Society. 

* His name would indicate he was an Afghan belonging to the Mohmand 
tribe. 

^ The Seiru4-Mutal^erin (Pers. text, pp. 507-513) gives a very graphic 
description of this first Mahratta invasion of Bengal (1166 A.H.), and of the 
causes which rendered it possible. The first cause was the instigation of Asif 
J ah (of Mir 9abib, according to the Riyaz which seems more probable ; for 
Asif Jah was too high-minded to set loose Mahratta freebooters on a MusaU 
man satrapy) ; the second cause was the discontent of Ali Vardi Khan's 
Afghan troops and officers, notably of Mustafa Khfin, as Ali Vardi ^an had 
disbanded many Afghan levies after the Katak expedition to rescue §aalat Jang} 
the third cause was the treacherous assassination by Ali Vardi of the Rajah of 
Morbhanj, whose cause was espoused by Mustafa Khan. The 8eir farther 
states that when Bhaskar Paiidit reached near Bardwan vid Pachit with 
26,000 cavalry (given out as 40,000 cavalry), Ali Vardi Khan was on his way 
back from Orissa at Midnapur, with only 4 or 6,000 cavalry and 4 or 6,000 
infantry, the latter having ordered back all his other troops to Murshidabitd 
with §aulat Jang, Ali Vardi reached Bardwan with this small army. Bhas- 
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i'lius diverting the freebooters with the work of picking np 
coins, MahSbat Jang seized this respite, and with the Celerity 
of lightning and wind riding out at full gallop arrived at Bard- 
wSn. The hungry troops, who for three days and nights had 
not seen the face of food-stuffs, quenched the fire of their hunger 
with the stores of Bard wan. The array of Mabratta freebooters 
followed up in pursuit. Sacking villages and towns of the sur- 
rounding tracts, and engaging in slaughters and captures, they 
set fire to granaries, and spared no vestige of fertility. And 
when the stores and granaries of Bard wan were exhausted, and 
the supply of imported grains was also completely cut off, to avert 
death by starvation, human beings ate plantain-roots, whilst animals 
were fed on the leaves of trees. Even these gradually ceased to 
be available. For breakfasts and suppers, nothing except the 
discs of the sun and the moon feasted their eyes. And for nights 
and days together, being constantly mounted on their high saddles, 
they did not even dream of sleep. The Afghan and Bhaliah troops 
becoming desperate, determined to die hard. Mahabat Jang, seeing 
signs of defeat, owing to the exhausted condition of his soldiery, 
held a Council of War. It was at last decided to place the artil- 
lery round the army, and to put baggages in the centre, and in 
this form to march out expeditiously from Bardwan to Katwah, 
where food and fodder would be either procurable, or could be im- 
ported by waterways or highways from the environs of Murg}ii<^S* 
bad, to relieve the distressed soldiery. In short, in pursuance of 

kar Pa^^it having heard of AH VardPs bravery, proposed to the latter to give 
him ten lake of rupees by way of his ©atertainmeut expense, in which case 
he would return to his own country, Ali Vardi received this suggestion with 
disdain* For some time he was hard-pressed by the Mahrattas, especially 
owing to the defection of his Afghan officers and troops. Ali Vardi then with 
Siriju-d-daulah waited on his Afghan General-in-Chief, Ma^tafa Khan, told 
him to kill him with his grand- son, or else to give him his support, in order 
to oppose this Mahratta invasion. Muftafa Khan, together with other 
A%hin officers now fought bravely against heavy odds with the Mahrattas, 
and Ali Vardi succeeded in retiring to Katwah, where provisions with a re- 
inforcement cam© up under ^aulat Jang from Murghidabld. At Katwih, 
Mustafa inflicted a severe defeat on Bhaskar Pa^^it, who now seri- 
ously thought of returning to his own country viA Birbhum ; hut his chief 
adviser, Mir pabib, dissuaded him and brought him back from Birbhum to 
Katwah, holding out prospects of loot, and making himself responsible for 
tba Mabratta conquest of Bengal. 
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ibis plan,: setibg oat at niglit from Bardwin, Mah&bat Jang^S 
firmy marched towards KatwSh, and in a short interval by forced 
marcHes reached Katwali. The light Mahratta cavalry, however, 
covered forty karoh a day, and thus before Mahabat Jang’s arrival 
at Katwah, they had already burnt down its fields, farms, and 
granaries, and reduced them to ashes. The army of Mahabat 
Jang now being in a state of utter despair, sent up to the skies 
wails, similar to the following 

We never get relief from distress ; 

To whatever country we roam, 

We geo the sky alone. 

Hovrever, Ahmad collecting the bakers of Mur§bidabad 
got breads prepared, and sent these together with other eatables 
and food-stufis on boats to Katwah. Other provisions and food- 
grains were also similarly conveyed gradually and in large quanti- 
ties. At last, Mahabat Jang’s army wei’e saved from starvation, 
and their cattle also received a grateful supply of fodder and 
grass, Mahabat Jang’s soldiers, whose houses were in Murshida- 
bad, felt home-sick, and gradually drifted away towards their 
homes. 

As Mir Sharif, brother of Mir Habib, together with the family 
treasures, dependants and children, was at Murghidabad, Mir 
:^abib with seven hundred Mahratta cavalry swooped down 
on Murglildabad, in order to relieve his brother. Marching expe- 
ditiously, night and day, early at day -break, Mir B»blb reached 
Dihparah and Ganj Muhammad £han,^ to which he set fire. And 
opposite to the Citadel, crossing the river Bhagirati, Mir Habib 
reached his residence, and taking out Mir Sharif, together with 
his treasures, effects, followers, and dependants, he kept them in 
his company. Sweeping clean the bouses of numerous residents of 
the City with the broom of plunder, and looting as much gold and 
silver coins as he oould from the houses of Jagat Set, and captur- 
ing Mnrad Ali Shan, * a son-in-law of Sarfaraz ^an, and Bdjah 
Dulabh R5m* and Mir Sljujan-d-din, Superintendent of the. 

i These would seem to have been subarbs of Murahidabad. 

S He was a son of Nnfisah Begam, i^iatar of Sarfaraz Khhn. and subsequently ^ 
became the tatter’s eoniin^law, and in Sarfaraz ^in’s time held the office of 
Deputy GU^vemor of Jahangirnagar. See n. ante. 

I pqlab R^m wtm a son of Rajah Jauokirem Pe^kar, and wae uppoilitedi fiy 



B&Juiarah 8air duties, he encamped at Tiratkonah, which was to 
the west of the City, at a distance of one farsaMk* Haji Ahmad, 
Nawazigh Ahmad !|^an and Husain Quli Khan, who were in the 
City, at the very sight of the Mahratta cavalry, firing their guns 
once or twice, and closing the avenues to the City as well as the 
gates of the Citadel, entrenched themselves, but found it impos- 
sible to fight and disperse the enemy, or to defend the City. On 
the next day, Mahabat Jang, with his army marching night and 
day, entered Murshidabad. Then the Mahrattas abandoned the 
idea of assaulting the City, and after desolating the surrounding 
tracts across the river returned to Katwah. The rainy season 
now set in. In view of the tumultuousness of the river, the 
Mahrattas now suspended their fighting, established their quar- 
ters at Katwah, and from there commenced making administrative 
arrangements. Giving Mir Habib a free hand in all affairs, Bhaskar 
Pandit himself remained at Katwah, and sent out detachments in 
all directions for raid and plunder. Similarly, Mahabat Jang, in 
view of giving rest to his army, did not move out of the City. 

As in his earlier years, Mir ^iabih had lived at Hugli, the latter 
place still abounded with many of his kinsmen and friends. 
Their headman, Mir Abu-1- Hasan Sarkhil, now laid plans to sur- 
prise Hugli, He won over many of the Mu gh al s to his side, 
and held secret correspondence with Mir Habib. Mir Muhammad 
Riza, the Deputy Faujdar of Hugli,' used to treat Mir Abu-1- 
Hasan as his right-hand in all affairs. 

Mahabat Jang Snbadar of Orissa, in place of Abdul Rasul ]^aa who was 
recalled. Dulab Ram liad been before Peshkar in Orissa. Dulab Ram exhibited 
great cowardice when the Mahrattas invaded Orissa. The Mahrattas captur- 
ed him, and he was released on payment of a heavy ransom after a year. 
He was very superstitious, and spent his time mostly in the company of San- 
yasis, who turned out to he Mahratta spies. See Seiru4-Mutdl^erinf p. 545 
(Pers. text). 

. I In the 8eiru-l‘Mutal^erin (Pers. text, p, 614) it is stated that Muhammad 
Yar Khin. a step-brother of AH Vardi ^han, was at the time Governor of the 
Port of Hugli, and that Mir Abu-l-Qassan and Mir Abu-l-Qasim, who were 
intimate with the above Governor, conspired with Mir Habib, and induced the 
Governor by their treacherous aasuranoes to admit Mir I^abib into the Port 
of Hugli. After thus treacherously seizing Hugli, Mir ^abib installed as its 
Governor Sis Rio, a Mahratta, whilst he himself played the r6le of the Chief 
Administrator of Mahratta affairs in Bengal, and divided his residence 
h^ween Hngli and Katwah, 
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In blissful ignorance of the fact that he had a traitor in hia 
camp, the Deputy Faujdar passed nights and days in carousals. 
At length, afc the instigation of Mir Abu-1- Hasan, Mir Habib with 
a detachment of two thousand cavalry commanded by Sis B»ao 
advanced to Hugli, and at midnight arriving at the gate of its 
Fort announced his arrival to Mir Abu-l-^[asan. Whilst Muham- 
mad Riza, arranging a feast of revelry, was quite absorbed in 
watching the dancing of some pretty women, Mir Abu-l-Hasan 
said to tile former : “ Mir Habib has come alone to visit you, 
and is waiting at the gate of the fort.’* Under the influence, of 
liquor, the Deputy Faujdar unhesitatingly ordered the gate of 
the Fort to be thrown open and to admit Mir Habib. Entering 
the Fort, Mir Habib with the concurrence of Mir Abu-l-Hasan 
placed Muhammad Riza and Miiza Piran under surveillance, 
established himself inside the Fort, and posted his own guards 
at its gate. The noblemen and residents of the town that very 
night fled to Ohuchrah (Chinsurah) and other places, and took 
refuge in the houses of the Dutch and French. Next morn- 
ing, Sis Rao with his detachment of cavalry entered the Fort. 
Many of the Mu gh al residents who were Mir Habib’s acquaint- 
ances were introduced to Sis Rao by Mir Habib. The Rao treat- 
ed them courteously and deferentially, reassured every one of them, 
and issuing proclamations of peace and security forbade the 
Mahrattas from looting or sacking the town. He persuaded the 
Zamindars to assess and collect the revenue, and appointing as 
usual Qazis, Muhtasihs and other ofiicers to administer justice, 
he bestowed the office of Faujdar on Mir Abu-l-Hasan. Mir 
Habib, carrying off some guns and ammunitions together with a 
flotilla of sloops from Hugli, rejoined Bhaskar Pandit at Katwah. 

As it was the rainy season, Mir Habib deputed Mir Mihdi 
with a detachment of musketeers on boats for collecting revenue 
from the mahals across the Ganges. But Mir Mihdi, from fear 
of Mahabat Jang, did not land. The agents of the Zamindars 
proceeded to Mir Habib, and paying him large sums obtained 
guards for the immunity of their tracts from the ravages and 
loot of Mahratta freebooters. The wealthy nobility and gentry, 
to save their family honour, quitted their homes, and migrated 
across the Gnnges.* The whole tract from Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) 

I That is to say, there was a general exodus .of the Mnsalman nobility and 
gentry from the western side of the Ganges (that is, from Southern and Wes^- 
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to Medhlpur and Jalisar (Jalasore) came into the possession of tlie 
Mahrattas. Those murderous freebooters drowned in the rivers a 
large number of the people, after cutting ofE their ears, noses and 
hands. Tying sacks of dirt to the mouths of others, they mangled 
and burnt them with indescribable tortures. Thus they desolated 
and dishonoured the family and children of a whole world. Maha- 
bat Jang, making strenuous efEorts towards the chastisement and 
expulsion of the insolent enemy, set about collecting troops and 
armaments. Requisitioning to Mur^idabad a large flotilla of boats 
from the neighbourhood of Jahangirnagar (Dacca), from the Jilengi, 
from Maldah, and Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), &c., he constructed a 
road leading to Kntwah, From the eastern bank of the Bhagirati 
he detached for bridge-making twelve thousand pioneers and sap- 
pers on boats, and attended to the comforts of the army. Collect- 
ing paraphernalia, horses, elephants, and swords, and winning the 
hearts of his soldiery by bestowing on them gifts and increments 
in pay, he encouraged and incited them to fight. Finding the 
enemy absorbed in political affairs relating to Zaraindars, Reve- 
nue-Collectors and Administrators, Mahabat Jang seized this op- 
era Bengal) to its Eastern and Northern sides (that is, Eastern and North- 
ern Bengal) which were immune from Mahratta raids. Those who are at 
pains to account for the comparatively large Mnsalman popalation in Eastern 
and Northern Bengal and are ready to put forward more or less fanciful theo- 
ries, might perhaps take into consideration the above circumstance, and also 
the following facts which I summarise from the Seiru-l-Mutatherin (a contem- 
porary account). The Seir states that in this wave of Mahratta invasion of 
Bengal, the whole of the Chaklahs of Bard wan, Mednipur, Balasore, Katak, 
Birbhnm, some pargannahs of Baj^ahi (probably those on the south side of 
the river) Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) were overwhelmed, whilst only Murshida. 
b&d and tha countries on the other side (that is, Eastern and Northern sides) 
of the Ganges remained peacefully in possession of All Vardi Khan, that in 
the rainy season, even the populations of Mnrshidabad, apprehending Mah- 
ratta raids, migrated en masse on boats to the other sides (that is. Eastern and 
Northern sides) of the Ganges, such as Jahangirnagar or Dacoa^ Maldah, 
Rampore Benuliah, &o., and that even Nawab Shahamat Jang (All Yardi’s son- 
in-law) with his family and children moved across the river to Godagari, a 
place close to Rampore Beauliah, on the north bank of the Ganges or Poda* 
These historical facts ocourriog as they did only in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, would sufficiently explain why the Musalman populations in 
Western Bengal and even near Mnrshidabad (the latest Musalman capital in 
Bengal) are namerioally much less than those in Eastern or Northern Bengal 
^§ee Pera teat, pp. 564 and 514 ). 
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portunity, and held a Council of War with his AfghSn and Btiallaii 
Generals in view of delivering a night>attack. In pursuance of this 
plan, Mahshat Jang marclied expeditiously with a large and effi- 
cient army, and by forced marches, at midnight, reached a place 
just opposite to Katwah. In the cover of the night’s darkness, he 
instantly floated a bridge of boats that had been kept ready from 
before, and with a large army commenced crossing the river* 
Whilst he with the officers and some veteran soldiers had crossed 
the river, the bridge suddenly gave way under the heavy weigh 
of a large army. Some of the boats sank, whilst a large number 
of Afghans and Bhaliahs were drowned in the river. Mahabat 
Jang, on learning about this mishap, was engulphed in a sea of 
confusion. His mind was racked with anxiety. He realised that the 
entire army from the eastern bank of the river had been unable to 
cross over, and that he alone with a handful of troops was on the 
western bank face to face with the enemy. In consequence) 
he apprehended that in the event of the enemy getting scent 
of his movement, he would meet with ai terrible disaster. He, 
therefore, put out the torches, and gave directions for immediately 
repairing the broken portions of the bridge. After the bridge 
was repaired, he ordered the whole army to cross over and 
join him. As the enemy was heedless and negligent, everything 
ended well. Kighwar San, the Deputy Faujdar, and Mankant) 
the commandant of the pioneers and sappers, quickly rendered the 
damaged boats water tight by plastering their cracks and rends 
with mud and bits of wood, and thus displayed LuqmdnAike skill. 
An army, waving like tlie sea, swiftly crossed the bridge, ral- 
lied round Mahabat Jang and his Generals, and quickly unsheath- 
ing their swords, in a solid and clamorous phalanx, like some hea- 
venly disaster, swooped down on the enemy. Shouts rose up on 
every side. 

True, the night was dark, but the sword flashed, 

'So as amidst the dusky clouds, lightning flashes. 

From profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field, 

Barth’s face turned crimson. 

Heaps of corpses crashed on heaps of corpses, 

Aye, formed veritable mounds on every side. 

Overwhelmed with disaster, and unable to stand their ground, 
Mir ^abib and Bhaskar Pandit with other Mahratta officers fled, 
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from the battle-field, leaving their army to their fate, just as a 
cow is left to the tender mercies of a butcher. A crushing defeat ^ 
was inflicted on the Mahratta army, which was triumphantly 
chased to some distance Bhaskar and other Mahratta Generals 
fell back to Ramgadh, from where with common consent they 
marched with celerity across jungles, to invade and ravage the 
Subah of Orissa. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ma^sura, the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, in 
order to resist the enemy, advanced from Katak, and opposed the 
enemy ^s march. When the two armies encountered each otlier, the 
fire of conflict flared up once again. Although the Zamindars 
had deserted his side, with a small band numbering five thousand 
cavalry and infantry, Shaikh Muhammad Ma‘8um stood his ground 
dauntlessly on the field. The Mahratta army, which was more 
numerous than ants and locusts, surrounded Shaikh Ma‘sum from 
all sides like a circle, and slaughtered him together with his 
comrades. Tlie Subah of Odisah (Orissa), together with the Fort 
of Barabati and the citadel of the City of Katak, fell once again 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Nawab Mahabat Jang, on hearing of the above disaster, march- 
ed swiftly to Bardwan. He paid to each soldier two montljs^ pay 
and also other gifts on account of the victory of Katwah, advaT)c- 
ed to Katak, and repeatedly assaulting the Mahratta troops drove 
them from Katak, and victoriously entered its citadel. Leaving 
General Abdu-r- Rasul Khan, who was a second Mustafa Khan, and 

1 This defeat of the Mahrattas at Katwah took place in 1155 A.H. The 8eir 
states that after his defeat at Katwah, Ilhaskar Pandit, the Mahratta General, 
fled through the hill-passes of Pachit into a forest, but losing his way, and 
not succeeding in making his retreat to his own country (Nagpur), under the 
guidance of Mir IJabib, came back to the jungles of Bishanpur, passed through 
them to the jungles of Qhandrakonah, emerged at Midnapur, and made for 
Katak, fought with and killed Shaikh Ma‘?um, Subadar of Orissa. Mahabat 
Jang hotly chased Bhaskar Pandit up to the confines of the Chilka Lake, but 
Bhaskar succeeded in effecting his retreat into the Dakhin. Then Mahabat 
Jang returned to Katak, where he installed Abdul Nabi Khan (nephew of 
Shaikh Ma‘§um) as Subadar of Orissa, and left Dulab Ram (son of Rajah 
Janaki Ram) as Peshkar under the latter, and then returned to Mprshidabad 
(p. 619, 8eiru4»MutaMi6rinj Pers. text). 

There is a village called Masumpur about 11 miles north from Katak. 
It is a colony of respectable Muhammadans, and is probably named so after 
the above ijhai^ Ma'sum Panipati. Six miles from Masumpur, is another 
colony of respectable Musalmans at Saiihpur. 
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who was also the latter’s nephew, as the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
together with a contingent of six thousand cavalry and infantry, 
Maliabat Jang returned to the Subah of Bengal. 

On receiving news of the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit, Sis Rao 
evacuating the fort of Hugli retreated to Bishanpur. Other Mah- 
ratta officers, who were posted at different places for the collection 
of revenue, also fled. The Collectors and Faujdars of Mahabat Jang 
entered the ravaged tracts, and again set about to re-settle them. 

But Bhaskar Pandit, after his defeat, sent Bairagi dacoits to- 
wards Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), Bhagalpur, and Behar. Mahabat 
Jang, who had not yet breathed freely, again set out from Bengal 
for those places. He had not yet reached the Subah of Behar, 
when the Bairagis retreating from those parts swooped down on 
Murshidabad. Mahabat Jang fell back from Behar, and pursued 
them. These Bairagi freebooters were busy with looting Baluchar, 
when the music of the drum and tambourine of Mahabat Jang’s 
vanguard rang in the ears of those maniacs. Losing all courage, 
and leaving behind bags of booty, they fled from Baluchar. Maliabat 
Jang chased them up to Ramgadh, from where he returned. 

In short, this sort of guerilla warfare lasted three years. Victor- 
ies on both sides were mingled with defeats, and it was hard to 
decide which side eventually came off the best. Nawab Mahabat 
Jang, following the saying that “war is made up of fraud,” diplo- 
matically established friendly relations with All Qarawal, who was 
one of the Mahratta leaders that had embraced the Muhammadan 
faith, and was surnamed Ali Bhai. From considerations of expe- 
diency, Mahabat Jang invited him over. Receiving him kindly 
and courteously, using dissimulation and artfulness, and profess- 
ing friendship and benignity, he made him consent to arrange an 
interview between himself and Bliaskar Pandit with other Mah- 
ratta Generals. Heedless of the duplicity of the times, that simple- 
ton was taken in, and arrived at Diknagar, He induced Bhaskar 
and other Mahratta Generals to meet Mahabat Jang, by conveying 
to them the assurances and avowals of Mahabat Jang with refer- 
ence to the settlement of the Ghauth and the establishment of 
friendly relations. And these, in accordance with the saying ; — 
“ One perceiveth according to the length^ of his sight,” placing 


. 1 The Arabic saying is : 
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slaughter of Bhaskar and other Mahratta Generals, and engaging 
on massacres, captures, and plunders, tortured many of his cap- 

Vardfs §abadar in Orissa. His name was Dulab Ram, and he was a son 
of Rajah Janoki Ram, Ali Vardfs Peshkar. Ali Vardi had appointed Dulab 
Bam as ^ubadar, in the place of Abdnl Rasul Khan (son of Abdul Nabi 
Khan) who had resigned his office and joined Mu^fafa at Patna. Dulab Ram 
was not only cowardly, but superstitious, and most probably, also treacher- 
ous (as his subsequent conduct towards Ali Vardi's grandson indicates). He 
associated at Katak with the Sanyasis, most of whom were spies in the employ 
of Raghoji Bhoslah. As soon as Dulab Ram heard of the approach of the 
Mahrattas, he attempted to run away ; but was soon after captured by the 
Mahrattas. At this time, a stnall band of Syeds, under the command of Mir 
Abdul Aziz, bravely held out for over a month in the Fort of Barabati. The 
heroic stand against heavy odds made by this small beleaguered garrison 
and its unflinching loyalty, once more relieves the darkness of the moral 
chaos that had seized the times. When cajoled and threatened by Raghoji 
Bhoslah’s friend, Mir Habib, and entreated by Dulab Ram and by his own 
brother to join Raghoji’s side, Mir Abdul Aziz returned the following gallant 
and loyal answer : “ I own no brother nor any other master ; I acknow- 
ledge only one master, namely, Mahabat Jang ; true, some cowards have 
joined you ; but from regard for the salt I have eaten, I will, by Grod, stand 
by this Fort, so long as there is breath in my life. (SetK, p. 646). As how- 
ever, no reinforcements came up, though over a month had elapsed, and 
as all provisions had run out, this noble band of beleaguered garrison had 
at length to capitulate on honourable terms to Raghoji Bhoslah, who made 
himself master of the Fort Barabati and also of the whole of Orissa pro- 
vince, as well as of Mednipur, Hughli and Bard wan. Ali Vardi was occupied 
at this time in Patna in crushing out the Afghan revolt under Mu$|;afa 
Kh an. When Mustafa IQian was slain and the Afghan revolt was crush- 
ed, Ali Vardi hastened back to Bengal. At this time, Raghoji was encamped 
at Birbhum. Meanwhile the Afghin comrades of the late Mustafa ^an, who 
lay in a death-trap in the Jungles of Tikari asked Raghoji to help them, 
and promised him their adhesion. Raghoji marched to Tikari to their rescue 
vid the jungles of Birbhum and Kharakpur, looting en route the villages of 
§haikpura and Tikari, &c. Mahabat Jang followed quickly in their heels and 
moved to Patna. Prom Patna, Raghoji (on the advice of Mir Habib, who was 
the inspiring genius of the Mahrattas, also in this second Marhatta invasion) 
turned towards Murshidabad, pursued closely by Ali Vardi, whose pursuit 
was hot and unslaoking. At Katwah, another battle was fought, in which 
the Mahrattas were worsted. Finding that victory was out of the question, 
and hearing of some troubles in his own country, Raghoji now prudently 
withdrew to his own country at Kagpur, leaving in Bengal his friend, guide, 
and philosopher, Mir Habib, with 3,000 Mahratta and 7,000 Afghan troops. 
(See Seiru-l-MutaMerin, Pers. text, p. 651). It would seem a despicable mo- 
1^1 chaos had t^hls time seized the country, in which neither religious ties 



tives. Ali Vardi iKian with a large airmy again advanced to fn- 
jjOTmter the enemy. Afc this jnnottire, Balaji Raa, ^ son of Bfjl 
Bao Pa^^it; Pesh wa and generalissimo of Bajah Sabu, who ytras 
young, and had enmity with Bagho.ji, under orders of Emperoi^ 
Muhammad Shah, came from the Imperial Capital (Dihli) to Ben- 
gal with sixty thousand Mahratta cavalry, to re-in force Ali Vardi 
Khan. Mahabat Jang, finding floods of disaster approaching Bengal 
from two sides, shewed firmness and foresight. He deputed exr 
perietmed envoys with presents to Balaji Bao, won him over to hi« 
side by display of courtesy and sincerity, met him at Birbhum, estab" 
lished friendly relations with him, and both unitedly resolved to 
drive out Ragboji Bhoslah, Raghoji finding it impracticable tp 
accomplish the object of his mission withdrew to his own country, 
without gaining bis end. Being somewhat relieved of his anxiety 
by the withdrawal of Raghoji Bhoslah, Mahabat Jang presented 
large amount of cash to Balaji Rao, and thus sent him out of Ben* 
gal in a contented and thankful mood, whilst he himself returned, 
to Bengal. Being inwardly in anxiety as to the demand of Rag- 
hoj! for Ohauth^ Mahsibat Jang set about mobilising troops. 

At this moment, a rupture occurred between Ali Vardi Elian and 

nor national sentiments were held of any account. One finds now Mnsalmail 
Afudians (at the instigation of two Mnsalman leaders, Mir Habib and Muf- 
];afa ]^an), fighting the battles of Hindu Mahratta freebooters against a 
Musalmau power in Bengal. The event is a dark land-mark in Moslem history 
of Bengal, and marks the sad disintegration and moral paralysis that had now 
seized the Mnsalman race in Bengal or, for the matter of that, in India, (See 
Seirf Pers. text, pp. 666-666). 

‘ I Balaji Bao (the generalissimo of the Imperial Army in the Dakhin) 
,and §afdar Jang, son-in-law of Burhanu-l-Mulk, the §abadar of Oadh, wei!^ 
orderd^by Emperor Muhammad ghah, to help Ali Yardi agaipst the Mahrattas 
under Baghoji. Whilst seeking Imperial assistance, All Yardi wrote tb# 
following pregnant and prophetic words to the Emperor i — Should Beng^al 
which is the fliianoial mainstay of the Empire fall, your Majesty’s Empire 
Snrill be shorn of all lustre. (See Ssir, p. 516; Pers. text). Tl^se words had 
.tj^edeuce to the faot that Bengal had ever been the best milch-cow of tha Em- 
pire. ^afdar Jang did not pall on with Ali Yard!, and so was recalled by the 
Emperor, whilst Balaji Bap (whose designs were^ also suspected by ^he 
Ali Yard!) who had oome to Mankar by way of Patna, was eourte- 
posly shewn out of Bengal by the latter. (See Heir, pp. 622 and 62A)« 

(this oozu^eotioo, the Bair (p. 624} gires the story of a Mnsalman ^ai|n|M|| in 
the person ofi the widow of the late Jlnhamipad Ghana. Khan, wfap. rssidad 
ft Hhfgalpnr, and who held out bravely against Balaji Bap» 
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Militate IQ&n, thd AfghSii O^enetial, and it #as so f«ti’ accentnated 
that all tlie Afghans combiniiig with the lafctel*, broke out intd 
i’Grrblt, and aet ont with a lar^e force for AzimSbad ( Patna), in order 
to dtoimi that City, and to capture Hiji Ahmad and Zainu-d-din 
Ahmad ^gn. On teaching Mungir (Monghyr), Mu^tafg Khin be- 
sieged the Port of Mdnghyr. The Commandant of the Port pre- 
^arad to fight. Abdu-r-rasiil !|^an, ^ a cousin of Mustafa Khan, ad- 
vancing in the inebriation of the wine of valour and daring, wanted 
to stoim the Fort, by battering down its gate. The guards of the 
Port hiiHed dOv^li a huge stone on his head. Prom the blow of 
that heavy stone, his head was smashed tO atoms. Mustafa Ehan, 
Viewing this disaster to be a bad omen, abandoned the siege of 
Monghjrri marched with celerity to AziraabSd, (Patha), engaged in 
besieging the latter City, and commenced fighting with Zainu-d- 
din Ahmad Kh&n. Most of the detachments of Zainn-d-din Khan, 
hot being able to stand tlieir ground in the face of the Onslaughts 
of the Afghans, retreated to the citadel, bnt Zainn-d-din Khan 
himself with a small squadron of havalry, artillery, and Bhaliah 
musketeers remained but in the open to encounter the enemy. 
At this momentj the Afghans fell to plundering and pillaging 
the tents of Zainu-d-din’s troops who had retreated. Seeing 
Mustafa Khan now left with a small force, Zainu-d-dln Abmad 
Bjan formed a van^guard of artillerymen and Bhflliah musketeers', 
hnd commenced an assault.* The shells of guns and bullets of 
muskets now commenced showering like hail. Most of Mustafa 
comrades tasted the bitter potion of death ; whilst one 
bullet, hitting Muftafa Sjan on the socket, blinded one of his 
byes. Then Zainu-d-din’s other troops who had retreated to the 
bitadel also rushed Out, attacked the Af gh ans, and put them to 
%he sword. Mu§tafft KhSh on being defeated retreated to Jag- 
disbpur.* Becoming victorious and triumphant, Zainu-d-din Khah 
struck up the band of victory, made his State entry into the 
Port, and next engaged on chasing the enemy. Mustafa Kbap 
•now sbnt a message to Raghoji Bhoslah, and asked for help. 

' ' Be was §tibidsr of OrisSa before Dulab Eam. See note ante, ‘ ' ‘ ^ 

' * The Vdidle thing would seem to have been a well -planned taotiohl hiove 
'on the part of Zaiiiu-d-din Khan, Who Wai a good General, strong in tart ^bs.' 

' • The i[)rinted Persian text of the Biyaz has throughout “ Baghoji 
‘^ GhtJ^Aab ’ is^bbviorilily a taisTeading Or misprint for ‘fiboslah.’* i ; , 

♦ * Jagdishpur^'br ‘‘jagdis^r^ is mentiOnod in the* Alid'^Akban ('V’Ul. f 



iaghoji, who v\ras waiting for each an ppportonifcj:, wae doHghtf 
id, and prepared to despatch reinforoQments^ But 
ang, on, being apprised of this news, swiftly marched to ; 
aabad (Patna). The Bengal and Ajimabad (Patna) armies form- 
i»g a junction combined to attack Mustafa Khan. After much 
Lghting^ Mustafa Khan, Ending it impossible to hold his own^ 
etreated in a {lapless condition across the frontier of Azlm^bad tp 
^azipur ; whilst Mahabat Jang becoming victorious and trium- 
phant returned to Mursbidabad. Mu§tafa -Hjan again collected 
» large force of cavalry and infantry, and again invaded Azimabftd* 
5ainu-d-din Ahmad Khan, according to the adage “ One who is 
peaten once can be beaten twice,” with his victorious troops 
encountered him, and after much efforts and countless exertions,' 
,nd after much slaughters and fightings, became victorious, whilst 
du§itafa Khan, as a retribution for bis disloyalty, was slain opjthe 
)attle-field. Zainu-d-din Khan cutting off the head of that ;>yt’Ctph 
rom his body tied his corpse to the feet of an elephant which 
vas patrolled round the city to serve as a warning, and also- 
luspended his head at the City Grate. 

At this juncture, Raghoji Bhoslah despatched to Bengal a Mah- 
•atta army under the command of his son Rajah Janoji, his adopted 
on, Molian Singh, and the miscreant Mir Habib, ip qrder tp de*^ 
nand the Ghauth,^ A large number of Mustafa Khan^s Afghani ad-= 

■ 

»p. 400 and 498, Bloohmann’s Tr.) It was the “ stronghold in AkbaPs timo’ 
f Rajah ‘ Gajpate * or ‘ Kachite, * who was the greatest J^amindar in Behar< at> 
he time.” In the 16th year of Akbar’s reign, Akbar’s General, Shahbfiz Khan-. 
•Kamhu, operated against this Rajah who Red, and Sbahbaz then conquered 
agdispiir, when the whole family of the Rajah was captured. Shahbaz then 
onquered Shergadh. which was held by Sri Ram, Gajpati’s sod, and about the 
ame time took possession of Bohtas. 

I This third Mahratta invasion of Bengal under Janoji, sou of Raghoji. 
Ihoslah (with him being of course the inevitable Mir 9^bib as the Chief Ad* > 
iser and as guide, friend and philosopher of the Mahrattas), is also lucidly 
larrated in the 8eiru-l-MutaMerin (Pers. text, pp. 555-692). Janoji came to 
Catak, whilst Ali Vardi’s newly-nominated Deputy ^ubadar of Orissa, Mir 
afar, was still at Mednipur, on his way to Katak. On hearing of the Mali- > 
atta incursion, Mir Jafar (who secretly was conspiring against Ali Yardi) 
etired to Bardwan. The Mahrattas then advanced to Bardwan. After some 
ndeoisive skirmishing, Janoji made for Mursbidabad, and after doing . 
oine looting in its neighbourhood retreated to Mednipur, pursued by Ali Yardi 
y^an. Xu the meantime, JanojTs principal adviser, Mir X^hib, luid opened > 
pegptiattons with the late Mustafa Khan*8 Afghan adherents 
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Uerents also joined them) and the market of fight and slaughter once 
again became warm in the conflict between Mahabat Jang and the 
Marhattas. The ^ubah.of Orissa fell into the hands of Janoji, 
whilst weakness sefc in in the Province of Bengal. Mir ^abib open- 
ed negotiations for the settlement of the Qhauth of Bengal. Nawa- 
ei^ Ahmad !^an, A^san Qnli l^an, ^ Jagat Set, and the Bai- 
Raian * exerted themselves strenuously on the side of peace. But 

in Darbhanga and its neighbourhood, and these had effected a sangninaiy 
rbTolntion by treacherously killing at a Darbar Zainn-d-din Khan, l^ubadar of 
Patna. Now Janoji moved to Patna (with him being Mir I^abib), and Ali Tardi 
also proceeded to Patna. All Yardinow rose to the height of his generalship, 
and SQOoeeded in crashing and rooting his united Afghan and Marhatta foes 
in a great battle near Barb. (See the spirited description of this battle in 
theNetV, p. 666). Janoji, now receiving news of his mother’s death, retreat- 
ed to Nagpur, leaving Mir Habib towards Katak and Mednipur with some 
Mahratta and Afghan troops (Setr, p. 676), Shortly after, Eaghoji sent to 
Mir 9abib another Mahratta reinforcement under Manaji, younger brother of 
Janoji [Mohan Singh of the text is obviously a mistake or misprint for Manaji] 
Ali Yard! marched out with his army from Murshidabad and passed through. 
Katwah, Bardwan, Mednipur, Bhadrak, and Jajpnr ; whilst Mir Uabib with 
bis Mahratta and Afghan troops fell back from Mednipur towards Katak. All 
Yardi triumphantly entered once more the City of Katak, and recaptured the 
Forte! Barabati, after killing its commandants, Serandaz Khan. Sved Nur. 
and Dharam Dass (p. 678, SetV), Pers. text. This re-conquest, however, proved 
abortive, for whilst Ali Yardi was still at Balasore on his way towards Mur- 
Cjhidabad, Mir jl^abib with his light Mahratta and Afghan cavalry swooped 
down on Katak, and killed Shaikh Abdus Subhan, who had been left there as ' 
Deputy Governor by Ali Yardi. (See pp. 679-680 of the Seir, which also gives 
a good description of the Katak City). The Mahrattas, it would seem, always 
moved with light and mobile cavalry, whilst Ali Yardi’s army was not equally 
light or mobile. All Yardi had, therefore (despite the fact that next to’ 
Aeafjab, he was the first General of the time in India) to encounter the ' 
aame difficulties in encountering Mahratta troops, that the British had in en- 
oountdring the Boers in the late South African War. In the end, it is trUej^ 
Ali: Yardi tnumphed, but the price that he bad to pay for his apparent victory' 
was too much, nor did he survive it long enough to reap its benefit. 

t In a former part of the text, he is named “ Husain Quli ^an, ” which 
appeitrs to be oorreot. (See 8evr^ Yol. II, Pers. text, p. 496). Husain Quli ' 
Khan was Naib or Deputy of Nawazish Muhammad ]^an, son-in-laW of All 
Yardi ]^ah, and Governor of Ohakla Jahangirnagar (Dacca), including Silhat 
and Chittagong. 

^ iNawazigJi Muhammad Khan was Governor of Jahangirnagar, and also held '' 
the portfolio . of Supreme Diwan of Bengal under All iTardi the De- ^ 

Diwanship heiiig heM by Qh^in Kai (who had been Pe|[P:ar wder Alain^' ' 
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Btaliibat Jang, considering the acceptance of Ot^uih to be hti- 
inilkting, refused to conclude peace, and with his army prepared 
to fight and drive out the Mahrattas. Mahabat Jang suspected 
treachery from Sham §her Khan, Sardar Elhan, Murad Sher HjSn, 
Haiat Qin, and other Af^^an Generals of Darbhanga, who, during 
the late insurrection, had sided with Mustafa Khan. And, as a 
nialter of fact, these Afghan Generals had opened at this time 
treasonable correspondence with Mir Habib and his Mahrattas. 
These Afghan Generals, following the example of Mustafa 
now broke out into open revolt on the pretext of demand of 
pay. Mahabat Jang, having lost all confidence in them, paid 
them up, and disbanded them. These reaching Darbhanga, after 
a short time, leagued amongst themselves in pursuance of designs 
of treachery, and made offers of service to Zainu-d-din A^mad 
Khan. As Zainu-d-din Sjan was a friend of soldiers, he con- 
ciliated them, accepted their offers of service with the approval of 
Nawab Mahabat Jang, and invited them to a Darhar, Sham Sher 
Eban and Murad Sher Khan with a corps of Afghans arrived at 
Jajiptir, and encamped on the banks of the river. According to 
the order of Zainu-d-diu Ahmad Eban, they left behind all their sol- 
diers, and crossing the river came to Azimabad (Patna) attended 
only by three hundred cavalry, consisting of kinsmen and comrades 
who were all of one heart for the purpose of waiting on Zainu- 
d-din Ahmad Ehan. On obtaining an audience, they observed all 
the points of etiquette, and sat in the Qhihil satun Palace, ranged 
on the right and left of Zainu-d-din. Zainu-d-din Ahmad Kh&n 
reclining against pillows on a Masnad, made polite enquiries regard- > 
ing each. Murad Sher Khan, nephew of Sham Sher Khan, finding 
Zainu-d-din off his guard, pulled out a dagger from his waist, hit the 
latter so hard with it on the stomach, that his intestines came out.. 
By that single blow, Zainu-d-din was killed.^ The traitors, lifting 

''ehand,. Deputy Diwan of ghujau-d-din Khan). (See Seir, Vpl. 11, Fers.text, p. 
495). See also note ante. Qliin Rai, on death, was succeeded in his office by 
Bhirun Dutt, who again was followed by Kiratoband (son of Alamoh^nd) and 
by ITmed Bai (See iSetr). 

A It would appear from the account given in the Seiru4>MutaMt6rm (p. 666),! 
alluded to before, that the Afjj^an adherents of the late Muft^fi ^£n were 
in secret conspiracy with Mir Qabib, the inspiring genius, and the guide, friend 
and philosopher pf the Mahrattas, and that in oonsequenoe of Mir Habib's ^ 
instii^atioii^ they had enacted this cruel tragedy at Patna. 

A Vei^ luoid a^ of this tragedy is given iH t\ie Beim4*Mutaiii$rin 



up tlieiir swords, cut down Zainu-d-din’s companions, looted all his 
treasures and ejects, captured the Begam ^ with her daughter and 
also A^mad. They suspended the Haji * to a tripod with his 
head downwards, and by torturing him made him give up large 
treasures, and slew him. They carried off the ladies of the Harem 
together with numerous treasures as booty. And similarly, they 
swept the houses of other nobles of the City with tlie broom of 
rapine. These Bohilah Afghans sacked the City and its suburbs, 
looted treasures, dishonoured women and children, and desolated a 
whole world. ® A great consternation seized those regions. “ Pro- 
tect me, 0 Lord, from the wickedness of infidels and from the 
wrath of Thine.” Sham Sher Eh an collecting one hundred thou- 
sand cavalry and infantry was not contented with the subjuga- 
tion of A^lmabad, and he further cherished visions of conquering 
Bengal. Mahabat Jang, who was at this time encamped at Ama- 
nigauj ^ on some important business connected with the Mahratta 

(Pers. text, p. 669). Zainu-d-din (son-in-law of Ali Vardi ^an and §ubadar 
nt Patna), was holding a Darhar for the reception of the Darbhanga Afghan 
Generals who were adherents and connexions of the late Mn?j;afa Khan. The 
Darhar function was nearly over, and Zainn-d-din ]^an was handing betels 
with his own hand to the Chief Afghan Generals, when one of these, Abdur 
Bashid jOian, whilst receiving a betel, treacherously gave Zainu-d-dln ^an a 
dagger-thrust in the abdomen. This thrast, however, was not quite effective, as 
Abdur Rashid’s hand faltered. Then another cowardly assassin, Murad Sher 
Khan, quickly gave another sword-cut to Zainu-d-dIn Khan, and instantly killed 
him. The Afghans shewed ferocious barbarities in their conduct towards the 
ladies and children of Zainu-d-dm’s honsehold. The Seir (p. 561), notes 
oommenoement of Al^mad Shah Abdali’s invasions of India at this time. 

1 Her name was Amena Begam. She was a daughter of All Yard!, and 
wife of Zainn-d-din ^an. 

S The ^aji after all met with his desert, for his blaok ingratitude to his 
benefactor’s (gjiujau-d-din ]^an*8) memory, and for his dark treachery to- 
wards his benefactor’s son, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 

ft See description of this loot and carnage in the 8eir (pp. 560-561). ^ 

Happening as it did towards the middle of the 18th century, this fact 
would explain in a great measure the smallness of Musalman population in 
Behar, compared with that in Northern Bengal and Eastern Bengal, which in 
modern times were never or seldom the scenes of such carnage, which were 
immune from Mahratta raids, and which would, therefore, naturally afford an 
asylum for Musalman refugees not only from the disturbed partjs of Western 
and Southern Bengal, but also from Behar. 

* The Seir (Pers. text, p. 663) states that at this time, which was towards 
the mouth of winter, All YardI ^tn was encamped at Amaniganj, in ^er 
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tifeebodters, ftnddenly received the teitilble inteflfgeiicd 6f the 
Slftnghter of Zainu-d-din Abtnad KhSn and HSji Ahmad, and 6f 
the hostile advance of the Afghans. Inconsequence, ah indescrib- 
iBible agony seized him, and his family and kindred. From exces- 
sive depression and agony, he wanted to isolate himself from all in- 
tercourse with the world, and to abandon the City with its Bftz&r 
to the Mahratta freebooters. His generals employing various 
consolations and assurances recited passages inculcating fortitude, 
and tied the girdle of courage in pursuit of revenge in the waist of 
their hearts. But when for accomplishing this avenging missiom 
they applied for the payment of the soldiers, Mahabat Jang plead- 
ed he had no money. Then IS’awazigJi Muhammad Khan Shahamat 
Jang, standing surety for the expenses of the soldieiy, paid to the 
soldiers eighty lake of rupees in cash froni his own treasury, and 
mad^^ them agree to undertake the avenging expedition. Maha- 
bat Jang, being somewhat now relieved from anxiety, left NawS- 
zish Muhammad Khan Shahamat Jang at Mnr^idabad, and him- 
self marched to Azimabad with a large army. * Mir Habib, at 
the instigation of Sham Sher Khan, with hordes of Mahratta free- 
booters, pursued Mahabat Jang from the rear, tracking jungles 
and setting fire, right and left, to the villages, with their grana- 
ries. Mir Habib looted Mahabat Jang’s baggages and tents, and 
did not allow Mahabat Jang*s army a breathing interval either for 
^!eep Or for food, nor suffered a single day to pass without skir- 

to march out against the Mahrattas under Mir Habib and Janoji. Tberejin 
camp, All Vardi received this terrible news of the slaughter of his son-in-law, 
and of the imprisonment of his brother and daughter and grand-children. 
He eummoned his ofiGioers to a Parbar, and broke to them the news of 
great calamity in the following solemn strain : — “ Gentlemen, a stone has fal- 
len on me, and that, too, a heavy one ; my son-in-law has been killed, and my 
brother and children are in the disgrace of capture. Life is now a trash to 
me; I have resolved to kill and to be killed. What is your intention, gentle- 
men ? Who amongst yon, my comrades and friends, shall join me in my aveng- 
ing expedition 9 ** All who were present cheerfully responded to All Vardi 
“iDiln*8 appeal, and resolved to fight and fall with him. ^ 

1 The account in the 8eir (p. 665), shews that Mir Habib with his Mahratta 
'friends opposed ineffectually Ali Vardi’s march on the banks of the OhampanA- 
gar stream, and then dispersed to the jungles, whilst Ali Vardi moved bn to 
the Monghyr Fort, where he halted some days. Then Bajah SundarHifig^, 
Zamindar of Tikari, and Kamgar Khan Muln, Zamindir of Tirhut, eatHe to 
pay hbtnagd to All Vardi. A saint, Maalana Mir Mu^iaminad Ali, also viiilited 
•Ali Vardi at this tiifie at Monghyr. 
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. mislias with swords and spears, till they passed beyond Birh. At 
Baikantpur ^ an engagement took place with the army of Sham 
.gher ]Q^an» Rfi*jah Sundar Singh, Zamindar of Tikari, with ^ 
powerful corps, joined All Vardi. And when on both sides, the 
fire of slaughter flared up, the army of Mahratta freebooters, who, 
like the shadow, always followed Mahabat Jang’s army, attacked 
its rear. Afghan troops from front and Mahratta freebooters 
from the rear attacked and hemmed in the army of Mahabat 
Jang. The heroes of Mahabat Jang's army, perceiving the 
approaching inrush of calamity towards them from both sides^ 
prepared to die hard, and fought desperately. In that victory 
lies with God, by a stroke of good luck, Sham Sier Eb^au, Sardar 
Murad Sher Sban, and other Afghan Generals were 
hit by bullets of guns, in retribution for their disloyalty, and 
were killed, whilst other Afghan troops cowardly fled. The sol- 
diers of Mahabat Jang, by brave onslaughts, routed the enemy’s 
army, charging them with swords, spears, arrows, muskets and 
rockets, killed those wretches, and raised hecatombs of the 
slain. The Mahratta army, on seeing All Vardi’s glorious vic- 
tory, retreated, and dispersed like the constellation of the bear. 
Mahabat Jang after prostrating himself in thanksgiving to God, 
triumphantly entered Azimabad, and rescuing the family and 
children of Zainu-d-din AbmadKhan and Haji Ahmad from the 
rack of those outragers of honour, captured the wives and daughtere 
of those treacherous wretches. 

‘ Time itself with the sword in hand is always after retribution 

What need is there for anyone to seek for retaliation P 

Nawab Mahabat Jang, shewing considerateness, ^ paid travel- 

i The 8eir (p. 567), which gives a very lucid account of this battle, states 
that All Vardi who in generalship was next only to Asaf Jah, took up a posi- 
tion on an isle, in front of Barh, having on one side the river Ganges and on 
anothjBr the old bed of the same river^ This place is called in the 8eir Sarai 
** 4 jbroh to the west of Barh, on the side of the river Ganges. 

It would also appear from the Seir (p. 566), that Mir Babib and the Mah- 
mttas held a conference with the Afj^an rebels, Sham gher Khan anc| Sardar 
mii ti. in nrder to concert measures for attacking All Yardi Khan. The 
AfghftUB and Mahrattaa under Mir 9abib now made a oommpn cause against 
All Yard! who, however, crnshingly defeated both, owing to his superior: 

, generalship (See 8eir p. 568). 

^ It refleots credit on treaceq uqnrars^y we wpxnep 

and children of Qiam gher ^in and other Afghene. Hq not only generpnsly 
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Umg ttttpenfies to >iht Afghan ladies, and Slewed tbeia to 
iionoorablj to Darbbatrga, and followed tbe adage “ T^rn Etdl by 
Good, Appointing Sirajn-d-daulah, son of Zainu-d-din Abnkell 
^an, to be Subadar of Azlmabad, in succession to his fatheit| 
and leaving Rajah Janaki Ram as Siraju-d-daulah’s Deputy there, 
and 6nishing the administrative arrangements of that ^ubah, 
Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal, in order to drive out the 
Mahratta freebooters. 

About this time, the office of Faujdar of the tract of Pumlah 
was vacant, owing to the flight to the Imperial Capital of the 
Sb&n BahMur,^ son of Nawab Saif Khan. Ali Vardi con4 

ferred the above Faiijdarship on Said. Ahmad Khan Saulat J^atig) 
in whose heart ambition for the Nizamat of Bengal lurked, and in 
whose head visions of ruling over Bengal existed. At the time 
when Mahabat Jang was engaged in fighting with S]iara Sher 
Sban, Siraju-d-daulah shewed his temper to Nawab Iza!sa*d- 
daulah Atau 1-lah Khan Sabit Jang, a son-in-law of Haji Abuiad, 
who held the office of Faujdar of Akbarnagar (Rajmabal). Know- 
ing Atau-l-lah IQban * to be brave and popular with the army, and 
ambitious and sound-headed, Siraju-d-daulah set to work his ruin, 
and plying Ali Vardi IDian with his suspicions gained over the 
latter, and induced him to send a message to Atau-l-lah to quit the 
country, or else to prepare for death. The aforesaid ^Qian, aftei* 

forgave them, and set them at liberty, bat bestowed properties at Darbhanga 
for their mainbeuanoe. (See p. 570, 8eir), He never addressed the Afghan ladieS 
except as ‘Madams * or ‘ Bibis.’ He stadionsly maintained the sanctity of their 
seclasion, and this, too, after the gross provocation he had received at tfaa. 
hands of gham gher Khan and other Afghans. Ali Vardi’s chivalry towards 
women seems to have been remarkable, and his forbearance after victory is 
also commendable. A vaulting ambition that faltered not to break all ties 
of gratitude, nor scrupled to use all weapons of treachery in the realisation 
of that ambition— casts a dark and sombre hue on his otherwise great and 
remarkable personality. 

1 His name was Fakhru-d-din Husain Khan. He succeeded his father, 
Nawab Saif Kh an, in the Faujdarship of Purniah, Ali Vardi Kh an got him 
dismissed, and kept him under surveillance for some time at Mar|hidlb&d/ 
Through the help of Mir l^abib and his Mahrattas, Fa]^ru-d-din managed to 
moim good his escape to Delhi, where he died after a short time. (.See SBir^ 
Vol. II, p. 582, Pers. text). 

t le WHS. a aon-ia-law of |^ji Al^mad, brother of Ali Yardl|3^iir He 
was Feujdar of Rajmahal or Akbarnagar daring Ali VardPs 
45 
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fighting some time in self-defence, set out at length for the Im- 
perial Capital, remained in the company of Nawah Vaziru-l-mulk 
Safdar Jang,* and then joining Rajah Nul Rai *in the Bohilla 
Afghan war was killed at Farrnkhabad. 

As in consequence of the insurrection at Azimahad, the Mah- 
ratta freebooters had taken possession of the Subali of Orissa, 
Mahabat Jang, not halting in Bengal, set out for that Subah, Ex- 
polling the Mahratta freebooters from that Subah. Mahabat Jang 
put to death Syed Nur, Sarandaz Khan, and other officers, who were 
adherents of the Mahratta freebooters, and who were entrenched 
in the fort of Barahbati, by drawing them out of their entrenched 
position by use of diplomatic assurances. ^ And capturing the 
horses and armaments of their comrades, and expelling them all 
from Katak, Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal. 

As Mir Hahib was the root of all the mischiefs and troubles, 
Mahabat Jang hatched a plan for his destruction. He sent to his 
name a letter, purporting falsely to be a reply to his message, to the 
following effect ; “ The letter sent by you has been received ; what 

you have written in respect of your plan to extirpate the Mah- 
ratta freebooters, has met with my approval. It is a very good 
idea : you from that side, and I from this side, will be on the alert 
and wait. By every means possible, try and induce them to come 
this side, and then what is now in the minds of ns both will come 
to pass.** Mahabat Jang sent this message through a courier, in- 

1 Safdar Jang was appointed §ubadar of Onde by Emperor Muhammad 
ghah, and in the reign of Emperor Al^mad S]iah became Chief Vizier of the 
Empire, on the death of Qamru-d-din Oan. At this time, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali invaded India several times, and the llohilla Afghans of Farru^abad 
and Moradabad became a power in the land. Safdar Jang appointed as his 
Deputy in Oude a Kyet, named Kajah Nul Rai, (See Seiru-UMutaMeriny Vol. 
II, Pers. text, pp. 874-876). 

® Rajah Nul Rai was a Kyesth, At first he was an obscure servant of 
Nawab- Vizier Safdar Jang, but subsequently rose to the office of Deputy Suba- 
dar of Oude under the latter. He resided at Kanauj, twenty hroh from Far- 
rnj^abad, the Rohilla stronghold. Nnl Rai ill-treated the Rob i lias of Far- 
ruMiabid, who combined and attacked Nnl Rai who was killed. Ajau-Mah 
Khan (son-in-law of ^aji Ahmad) who fought in this war on the side of Nul 
Rai, was also killed. The reinforcements sent by Nawab- Vizier §afdar Jang 
to support his Deputy in Oude, Nul Rai, were also routed by the Rohillas. 
(See 8eiru4'Mutai^erint Vol. II, p. 876, Pers. text). 

* See the account of the capture of the Fort of Barahati in Setr, Vol, II, 
pt, 578| Ferst text, 
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structing the latter to proceed by such a route, that he might b# 
intercepted bj the Mahrattas and the letter might fall into their 
bands. This ruse proved a complete success, and the Mahrattas 
suspecting Mir Habib slew him,^ 

To sum up, for twelve long years the fires of war and slaughter 
kindled between the Mahrattas and Mahabat Jang, and the Mah- 
rattas did not retire without levying the Chauth, And owing to 
Haji Ahmad and Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan having fallen, the 
power of Mahabat Jang was weakened, whilst old age and infirm- 
ity told on his physical vigour. Of necessity, in view of expe- 
diency, and in compliance with the entreaties of Nawazish Muham- 
mad Khan Shahamat Jang, Mahabat Jang at last concluded a 
peace with the Mahratta freebooters, agreeing to pay the latter 
Chauth for the three Subahs, and through the medium of Magliljn- 
d-din Muhammad Khan, nephew of Mir Habib, and Sadru-l-Haq 
Khan, fixed the basis for the terms of peace and the settlement of 
tbe Chauth, In lieu of the payment of the ChaiUh, he assigned the 
revenue of Subah of Orissa to the Mahrattas, and appointed Sadru- 
l-!^aq to be its Administrator and Governor, ^ After settling this 
important afEair with the Mahrattas, MahSbat Jang regained peace 

I Mir Habib, the inspiring genius of the Mahrattas, and their * guide, friend, 
and philosopher ’ for over a decade, — was at last butchered by Janoji, son of 
Raghoji Bhosla. But after all, however blaineless his initial motive might 
be, it cannot be denied that he met with his desert for his narrow-minded 
imprudence in fraternising with the Mahratta freebooters, regardless of all 
religious and national ties. The account as to how Mir IJabib was inveigled 
into a house by Janoji, and there treacherously murdered in 1166 A.H., is 
detailed in the 8eir, Vol, II, p. 693, Pers. text. The 8eir (p. 692), also states 
that after a treaty of peace was concluded between Mahabat Jang and 
the Mahrattas, Mir IJabib ruled over Orissa as Governor, on behalf of 
Mahabat Jang, whilst a Mahratta contingent of troops under a Mahratta 
officer was stationed at Katak. Mir Habib was succeeded in the office of 
Governor by Maslihu-d-din Muljammad Elhan. who, however, enjoyed less 
prestige, and regarded himself as a servant of the Mahrattas (Seir, p. 698, 
Vol. II, Pers. text. 

^ There is some difference between the aoconnt here and the aooonnt in tbe 
8eir, From 8eir*8 account (p. 692), it would appear Mir ^abib was the first 
person who held the office that is assigned to Sadra-l-Qaq in the text, after 
the oonolnsion of the peace. The details of this treaty of peace in 1166 A.H. 
are given in the 8eir (pp. 690-691). The 8eir states that overtures for peace 
came from the side of the Mahrattas (represented by Mir ^abIb) who bad 
first been defeated again in 1164 A.H. at Mednipur, As Mah&bat Jang was 
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dll and iio^k to travdiliiig and htmting. Alter ruling ' for 

sisitc^n yleiW'fli lie died of dropsy on Saturday, 9th Ritjab, 1169 
corresponding to the second year of the accession of Ein- 
peror Alamgir II, and was buried in the l^us]^ Bagh. ^ Siraju^^d- 
daulah, who was his heir, then mounted the masnad of Nizainat. 

now 75' years old, and physical ailment and infirmity had seized him, and as 
the war between him and Mahrattas had been protracted to ten years, and as 
the chief Afj^an pillars of his State had revolted against him, and as the peo- 
ple had suffered indescribable miseries daring this long struggle, Mahabat Jang 
accepted the overtures of peace, which was concluded through the interveo*. 
tion of Mirza $alih (on behalf of Mir Babib and the Mahrattas) and Mir 
Jafar (on behalf of Mahabat Jang). The terms of peace were : (1). Mir 
Qabib becoming a servant of Mahabat Jang should on behalf of the latter 
rule, as Deputy Governor over Orissa. (2). The revenue of Orissa should be 
assigned by Mir Babib for the pay of Raghoji Bhosla’s Mahratta army of 
occupation. (3). That over and above the revenues of Orissa, twelve laks of 
rupees should be annually paid by Mir Habib to Raghoji Bhoslah (presumably 
from the revenues of other provinces), on condition that Raghoji’s troops should 
not raid the dominions of Mahabat Jang. (4). The river Sunamukhia (or 
Subarnarikha) near Jalisar (Jalasore), was to form the demarcation -line of the 
boundaries of Orissa and Bengal ; Mednipur at this time being separated from 
Orissa and annexed to Bengal. 

I The author of the Seir (who was a connexion of Mahabat Jang) praises 
up the memory of Mahabat Jang. (See Seir^ Vol. II, pp. 609*611). He states 
thatjMahabat Jang abstained from pleasures, was regular iii his prayers, 
absbemious in habits, and methodic in business. He slept little, and passed 
most of his time in attending to State affairs, or in the company of scholars 
aud eavaaita whom he held in high esteem. He had only one wife, to whom 
he: was greatly devoted. He was a splendid general and a far-sighted 
statesman. When Mustafa ^an, his Af^an General, and his relatives, 
Shahamat J ang and ^aulat Jang used to press Mahabat Jang to fight and 
ddve out the English from Calcutta, Mahabat Jang used to reply : ** Mu 9 j;afa 
]yian is a military man, and therefore he is always eager for war, that I may 
be constantly in need of his services. What evil have the English done to ^ 
me, that I should wish evil to them P The (Mahratta) fire on land is not yet' 
ftrtin gnmh ftd | and if the fire is extended to the sea, who will quench it P*** 
(SeiVt p. 611, Vol. II, Pera. text). Despite the 8eir*8 panegyric, it seems tome • 
that All Yard! mast forfeit his olaim to be regarded as afar-sighted statesman, 
iU' view M>f the fact that his treacherous and violent conduct towards his past 
masters and benefactors inaugurated in Bengal an era of violent treachery 
and serious disintegration, and that his exam pie quick ly reacted 6n others who 
paid, him and his grandson back in the same coin. In this connection, one 
oread an interesting old little work in Persian, called Ihrat-i-Arhah ^Bafr 
(imiaiiilig Ja uMunal loir people with eyes ’) each sentence of %hioh oontdimr 
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NI0AMAT OP mWlB SIlli'Jtr-DiOAtrKAfi. 

Wlien Nawab Ali Vardi Kban MahSbat Jang passed to tne're-i 
gions of eternity, Nawab Sirajn-d-danlah, son of Zainn-d-din 
Ahmad Kban Haibat Jang, and maternal grandson of Ali l^ardi, 
who from before bad been declared heir-apparent by Ali V’ardi 
Khan, and whom Ali Vardi ]^an had in his life-time placed on 
the cushion of the Nizamat, and to whom Ali Vardi with all the 
grandees of the court had paid homage and offered presents — as- 
cended the masnad of the rulership over Bengal, Debar, and Orissa 
Siraju-d-daulah exhibited insolence and arrogance, which are the’* 
worst of attributes, and are displeasing to God. At that time, 
owing tt> certain reasons, Ghasiti Begam, widow, of Nawazisb 
Abmad Kban Shaharnat Jang, who resided at Mutijhil, resolving- 
to oppose Siraju-d-daulah, appointed Mir JJazar Ali, who was her 
servant and was bound to her by ties of various favours and obli- 
gations, to be the commander of her vanguard, and Nawab Bairam 
Khan to be generalissimo of her army. Then the Begam of 
Mahabat Jang, and Jagat Set, as an emissary of Siraju-d-daulah, 
went to Ghasiti Begam and gave her assurances ; and so' the latter 
refrained from hostility, whilst Nazar Ali fled, and Bairam Khan 
taking refuge with one of the generals fell into disgrace. Sirajn- 
d-daulah*s army arriving captured Ghasiti Begam, together with 
all her effects. The Begam saw what she had never seen, and heard 
what she had never heard. Siraju-d-daulah*s army rased to the* 
ground her buildings and her palace, and unearthing her ^burifed 
treasures carried them to Mansurganj. Owing to SirSju-d-dail- " 
lab’s harshness of temper and indulgence in violent language, 
fear and terror had settled on the hearts of everyone to suoh an 
extent, that no one amongst the generals of the army.; or the 
noblemen of the City was free from anxiety. Amongst hist^fliclers^’’ 
whoever went to wait on Siraju-d-daulah despair^dnf life 
honour, and whoever returned without ' being disgr^iced Abd' ill- * 
treated ' offered thanks to God, Siraju-d-dauIah treated ’ all ‘the"' 
noblemen and generals of Mahabat Jang with ridicule and drollery, 
and bestowed on each some contemptuous nick-name that jll-snited^ 
any of them* 1 And whatever harsh expressions aUd abtLsife^* 

letters which added give 1170 ! (the date of Siraja-d-daulah’s murder by Mur 
J afar and bis son Miran).. The Ihrat seems to have been written by some 
adherent of Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 

1 Tie iSf^r (Tol. 11, p. 621^ mentions that Sirajn-d^daalah, on aooesiSon, ap- 
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epithets came to his lips, Siraju-d-daulah nttered them unhesita- 
tingly in the face of everyone, and no one had the boldness to 
breathe freely in his presence. Appointing a Kyeth, named Mo- 
hanlal, to be the minister and controller of all affairs, Siraju-d- 
daulah bestowed on him the title of Maharajah Mohanlal ^ Baha- 
dur, gave him a large bodyguard of cavalry and infantry, and 
ordered all his generals and nobles to pay respect to him. All did 
so, except Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan, a brother-in-law of Nawab 
Mahabat Jang, and the generalissimo of the army, who refused to 
pay respect to Mohanlal, and for some time ceased to pay respect 
even to Siraju-d-daulah. But Rajah Mohanlal, coiling himself 
round the brain and skin of Siraju-d-daulah, forgot himself so far 
that he fancied nobody else existed, appointed his own kith and 
kin to posts connected with the Ci own-Domains and also to other 
revenue offices, and dismissed the old officers. For instance, Rajah 
Mohanlal sent a message to Nawab Ghulam Husain Khan Baha- 
dur * that if he accepted a pay of Rs. 200 a month, he might 
stay on, otherwise he should quit the country. The latter, 
of necessity, on the plea of visiting the Kabah^ set out for 
Hugli. 

Inasmuch as before Mahabat Jang’s death, in the beginning of 
that year, on the 13th of Rabiu-l-Awal, Hawab Nawazigh Aljm- 
mad Khan Shahamat Jang, ®who held the office of Diwan of Ben- 

pointed a Kyeth named Mohanlal as his Supreme Diwan. This elevation of 
an obscure Hindu to the highest civil appointment naturally caused great 
offence to the old nobility, and especially to Mir Jafar, who conspired with 
other officers of the late Mahabat Jang in order to bring about a Revolution 
to destroy Sirijn-d-daulah’s power, and to place himself on the maenad of 
Bengal. 

1 The Betr, the Ihrat-i-Arhah-i-Bafr^ and the Riyaz all condemn Sirfiju-d- 
danlah for appointing this obscnre and insolent Hindu, Mohanlal, as his Sup- 
reme Minister, and mention the disgust it caused amongst the old nobility, 
who chafed under this indignity, and were therefore anxious to throw off 
Sir5ju-d-danlah*8 yoke. (See JhraUuArhah’i-Bairf p. 26, Seiru-i-M utaMerin 
p. 621, Vol. II.) 

* He was author of the splendid Persian History of India entitled Seiru^U 
MutaM^rin, He was a partisan of Mir Jafar and the English East India Com- 
pany. Sirijti-d-daulah had ordered his banishment from the country. 

2 He held the office of Deputy Governor of Jahangimagar (Dacca) under 
All YardI ]^an, whose son-in-law he was. He also held nominally the office 
of Diwan of Bengal, though the practical work of Diwan was actually per- 
formed by Hindu Deputy Diwans. gbuhamat Jang had also at Jahangimagar 
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bad died, iSirSja-d-daulab arrested RSjab Rajballab, PSgfekar 
of SbabSmat Jang, on the plea that be sbould render np his accounts. 
Although Rajballab tried hard to pay np some cash and to com- 
promise the demands, Siraju-d-danlah did not consent, and kept 
him under surveillance.^ Rajballab sent his family and children 
to Calcutta, to take shelter with the English. Siraju-d-daulah 
desired to arrest Rajballab’s family also, and ordered Rajah Ram^ 
head of his spies, to proceed to Calcutta, arrest Rajballab^s 
family, and bring them over. Mahabat Jang, whilst on sick- 
bed, had dissuaded Siraju-d-daulah, and directed him to post- 
pone the matter, and urged that after recovery he (Mahabat 

a Deputy Diwan in the person of Rajballab, in respect of the Q,hakla of Jahan- 
girnagar or Dacca, of which he (Shahamat Jang) was Deputy Governor. 

1 The SeiVy the Ibrat-i-Arbah-i^Basr and the Riyaz mention that the new 
Nawab, Siraja-d-daulah, inaugurated his regime by (1) the plunder of Ghasiti 
Begam, (2) the dismissal of Mir Jafar and the appointment of a Hindu, Mohan- 
lal, as the Supreme Minister, &o., (3) imprisonment of Rajballab, (4) the con- 
quest of Calcutta, and (6) conquest of Purniah. When dispassionately viewed, 
the particular measures noted above (excepting one, namely the appointment 
of Mohanlal) do not appear to have been unjustified, though they were 
impolitic* Ghasiti Begam had no right to take away and appropriate the 
State treasures held in trust by her late husband, Shahamat Jang, Ali Yardi’s 
Diwan, and Siraju-d-daulah who had lawfully succeeded Ali Yard! was, there- 
fore, justified in recovering them from her. Mir Jafar had proved unfaithful 
and treacherous even in the lifetime of Ali Yardi Khan in the struggle 
with the Mahrattas (See the 8eir ) ; and Siraju-d-daulah was, therefore, not 
unjustified in suspecting him and dismissing him from the responsible office 
of generalissimo of the army. Rajballab’s surveillance was a necessary 
political measure, as this crafty man, the Deputy Diwan or Peshkar of 
Jahangirnagar or Dacca under the late S|iahamat Jang (Deputy Governor of 
Dacca) had failed to render his accounts, and as Siraju-d-daulah had reasons 
to believe he (Rajballab) had misappropriated a large part of the Public Ponds 
in his charge. And when Uajballab’s son, Kishan Das, fled with the State 
treasures to Calcutta, the Nawab was obliged to edvance against Calcutta, to 
recover the State treasures and chastise his rebel subject, Kishan Das, though 
had Siraju-d-dualah been less impulsive and more prudent, it is possible he 
might have effected his object by opening diplomatic correspondence with the 
English. But it must be remembered the Nawab was yet quite a boy, and 
had no good or reliable advisers about him. As for the conquest of Purniah, 
it was a necessary political measure in self-defence, as ghaukat Jang, at Mir 
Jafar’s instigation, had publicly avowed his pretensions to the gadi of Bengal* 
The only unwise measure was the elevation of an obscure Hindu, named 
Mohanlal, to the highest civil State office. This measure caused great disgust 
to the old nobility, who chafed under the msoleuoe of this upstart. 
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Rai»^ K^ad of hfs spies, to proceed to CaJ- 
cu|;ta aad a^est and bring oyer RajbalJab^s family aod(childre», 
and hiaiself in tbe month of Sb^^n, on the plea of tonring, pro- 
pOOdfiA towards Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). Whilst Siraju-d-daulak 
re^pbipg Dunahpur had encamped on the bank of the river Kala^ 
he reoeiyed news that the English Chiefs in Calcutta had 
j9ffer(a4 opposition, and prevented the arrest of Rajballab’s family 
nbJJidren. On the very receipt of this news, the fire of Siraju^ 
kindled, and he summoned the officers of his 
§ri]|y, and ^aid : “ I intend proceeding on an expedition against 
Calcutta. It is necessary that none of you should go back to 
Murghidabad, but that all should proceed straight from here to 
QiLunakbali and enoanip there.'* Next morning, setting out, 
^irajurd-daulab reached Qhnnakbali, and from there proceeding by 
forped marches invaded Calcutta. In the month of Ramzan, fight- 
ing with the English, Siraju-d-danlah became victorious and trium- 
phant, ^nd the English Chief embarking on a boat fled. Sweeping 
the town of Calcutta with the broom of plunder*, and naming it 
Alinagar, 8iraju-d-daulah left Rajah Manikohand with a large 
^etachmpnt as Governor of Calcutta. Posting strong garrisons at 
Jllaj^htiah Pajbajia (Budge-Budge) and other fords for the 
pppsaing and passage of English ships, Siraju^d^dualah at the end 
of the above month returned to Murghidabad. 

^aulat Jang, Faujdar of Purniah, that year, previous to Mahg- 
bat Jang's death, in the month of Jamadi-l-Awftl, had died, and 

I the Xbmt‘ir 4 rbab-i-Ba 9 r give his name as Mr. Drake, 

i That pirajard'daiilah plandereci Calcutta, is also mentioned in the Ibrai^ 
(r- 29), as well as in the 8eir (p. 622, Vol. IIJ j bat none of 
inora pr less pontemporary Musalman acooanta make any mention of 
ihe * ^ inpii^ent, generally associated with SirajU'd-danlah’s Qon« 

Qpe|t plc piilouttft. 

8t%tes that Mr. Drake, the English Chief in Calcutta, with a small 
pf pnglish ojp&cers fled on a ship, whilst other English residents re* 
hehb^fl iR Calontta, and fought to the last, so long as their powder and 
i^pjl pshausted.* Many of the English fell in this fight, whilst a 

i^amh#x of theiir comrades, wei;’e captured. In this connection, the fieir also 
B^ntipns the fact that some lllnglish ladies who were captured in this fight 

nobleman, Mirsa Amir fiegi who escorted 
h©»PJwr«ibly to Mr. Dyake’a ship and received Mir* Dirake’s and other 
9§fim’ w4 ohmlwM (8m Omt 

Vol, II, p. 6 
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his son, Shaukafc Jang, who was a cousin of Siraju-d^daulahj lia^ 
succeeded his father. At this time, Sirajii-d-daulah desiring to 
displace Shaukat Jang demanded the revenue of Purniah.^ ShaukSt 
Jang replied : “ You are lord of three Subahs (Provinces), whilst 

I am fallen in this corner, and am content with a bit of bread. 
Now it does not become your high aspiration to set the teeth of 
your avarice on this bit of bread. Siraju-d-daulah, on receipt of 

1 The account in the Seir (Pers. text, Vol. II, pp. 624-632), is quite differ- 
ent, and is more reliable, as its author was attached at the time as a Chiief 
Adviser to Shaukat Jang. It would appear from the Seir that Mir Jafar, in 
pursuance of his conspiracy to effect a llevolution, had written a letter to 
Shaukat Jang requesting the latter to place himself at the head of the revo- 
lutionary party in view of the prospect of succeeding to the Nawdhi of Ben- 
gal. Shaukat Jang was a vain fool, and on receipt of Mir Jafar’s letter he 
openly talked in Darhar of his wild ambition to extend his empire to Ghazni 
and Kandahar, and to conquer Bengal. Siraju-d-danlah hearing of the disloy- 
alty that was brewing in the Purniah Court, deputed Rai Ras Behary (a son 
of Rajah Janoki Ram and brother of Dulab Ram) to Purniah, with a letter to 
Shaukat Jang, calling upon the latter to make over the Jagirs of Gondwarah 
and Birnagar (which pertained to the Bengal Nizamat) to Rai Ras Behary. 
When this letter was received, the author of the Seir (who was then Sli’aiikaC 
Jang’s principal adviser) being consulted advised Sbaukat Jang to temponse, 
to treat Rai Ras Behary with outward courtesy, to mobilise troops, and to pass 
in this wise till the rainy season was over, when it was expected by the 
author of the Seir (who appears to have been in the confidence of the English) 
the English would also fight against Siraju-d-daulah and that then Shaukat 
Jang*s turn would come to join the winning party. However that may be» 
Shaukat did not adopt the above advice, and sent an insolent reply to Siraju- 
d-daulah, adding that he f Shaukat Jang) had received sanad of the Suhdddri 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, that Siraju-d-daulah had forfeited his head by 
his disloyalty, but that as an act of grace he would be permitted to settle 
down quietly in some corner of Jahangirnagar or Dacca. Siraju-d-daulah 
answered the above insolent reply by at once advancing with his army to 
Manihari, together with his Diwan Mohanlal. Raranarain from Patna wa« 
also ordered to join Siraju-d-daulah with the Patna army. In this battle, which 
took place between Manihari and Nawabganj, Shaukat Jang was killed, 
through his folly in leaving his entrenched position and marching through 
marshy swamps. Siraju-d-daulah appointed Mohanlal to the office, of Faty- 
dar of Purniah, and the latter left his sou as Deputy Paujdar there. 

I have given the above details from the Seir^ in order to shew that the war 
with ghaukat Jang was not of Siraju-d-daulah’s seeking, that it formed a 
part of the conspiracy hatched by Mir Jafar, in order to bring about a i^ve- 
lution to destroy 6 iraju-d-daulah’s authority, and that gtraj:(i-d-cle*ulah hild n^, 
alternative but to fight in self-defence, 

47 ' 
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ihin i^ply, which 5id cot satisfy his designs, despatched Diwan 
Mohanlal, together with other Generals such as Dost 
Shftti, Shaikh Din Mohammad, Mir Mohammad, and Jafar Khan* 
ifeo., with a large army, to fight with Shaukat Jang; and he also 
wrote to RSmnarSin, the Subahdar of Azimabad, to march quickly 
to Pnrniah. From the other side, Slxaukat Jang detailed for 
fighting Shaikh Jah&n Yar and Kargugar Khan, the generalissimo, 
and Mir Murad All and others, and subsequently he himself set out 
and assaulting and sacking and burning Haiatpurgolah returned 
to Pumiah. On arrival at Manibari, Siraju-d-daulah’s army 
encamped, whilst Shaukat Jang’s army at a distance of one 
Karoh at Nawakgauj entrenched itself. On the next day, Shan- 
kit Jang also arrived and joined his army ; and on the same 
day. Rajah Ramnarain, the Subahdar of Aziraabad, with his 
contingent of troops, joined Siraju-d-daulah’s army. On the 
morning of the following day. Rajah Mohanlal advanced with his 
force in order to fight, and unfurled his flag carrying the ensignia 
of the Mdhi Order which he held. Shaukat Jang, on seeing the 
ensignia of the MUhi Order, fancied that Siraju-d-daulah himself 
had joined his army, and was marching up for fight, and so Shau- 
k&t Jang advanced also with his army. Shaikh Jahan Yar dis- 
suaded Shaukat Jang, saying : — “ To-day the moment for fighting 
is not auspicious, if it pleases God, to-morrow early in the morn- 
ing we shall fight, and whatever is decreed by Providence shall 
take place/' Sh^^^kat Jang, paying no heed to this dissuasion, 
marched up to the battle-field. Shaikh Jahan Yar was also obli- 
ged to advance with his corps, and whilst fighting bravely he 
received a gun-shot. Shaikh Abdu-r Rashid, his brother, and 
^aikb Qudratu-l-lah, his son-in-law, together with Shaildj 
Jhahau Yar, his nephew, as well as his other kinsmen were slaifl 
DO the battle-field, and earned present and future glory. At this 
time of etrife, a sword fell on the neck of the horse of Shaikh 
JahfiuTit, and cut asunder its rein, and the horse furiously gal- 
lopped away with its rider from the field. As he had already 
received several mortal wounds, by the time of his an ival at Sir- 
nagar, he expired. At that crisis, Shaukat Jang, himself joining 
in the fights advanced, discharging arrows, and came in front of 
Dcti Muhammad O^an* The aforesaid ^an said, Come on my 
elephant, m you will find security then.” Shaukat Jang not con- 
aeuting fixed a sharp arrow in fiis teeth, and shattered his frcmt* 



tooth. At this time, besides two horsemeii, one of whom wais 
Beg, BO one else was with Shaukat Jang. Habib BSg dismocwt- 
ing from his horse stood in front of his elephant on the field. -AM 
decreed by fate, a bullet from the gun of a servant of Dost 
mad Khan hit Shaukat Jang on the forehead, and the bird of hi# 
soul flew away, and nestled on the branches of annihilation. And 
Kaigugar Khan, the generalissimo Shaikh Bahadnr Narnuii, AidI 
Tuiab Murad Sher Khan, nephew of Shaikh Jahlii Yar, 

Shaikh Murad Ali, disciple of Nawab Saif Khan, Mir Sultan 
Khalil, the archer, Loha Singh Hdzdrl^ and Mir Jafaru-l-jo, Ac., 
displayed gallant bravery, and tasted the potion of death on the 
battle-field. Siraju-d-daulah had advanced to Akbarnagar (RSj- 
malial), when the tidings of victory arrived; and he ordered 
music of victory to strike up. He also caused the adherente of 
Shaukat Jang, such as were captured, to be punished iu varioue 
forms. Rajah Mohanlal confiscating fiftj-on© elephants, and 
horses, and camels, and other treasures of Shaukat Jang, and leav** 
ing his own son as Deputy Governor of the Faujdari of Pumiah, 
returned. 

When Siraju-d-daulah, after the fall of his cousin, arrived m 
Murshidabad, the chess-board of time presented a new game. Of' 
the English, who had been routed by Siraju-d-daulah in Oaleulstm 
and whose treasures worth several laks had been plundered, MomB 
escaped and fled to an island.^ Thence they sent meseagefl to 

1 The 8eir (Vol. II, p. 6331, Pers. text), states that after his flight, Mr. 
Drake, the Chief of the English factory in Calcutta, together with a 
number of other English officers, proceeded to Madras, in Aroot PuMfriaai 
of the Dakhin. Then Clive had just retired after fighting agaiMPt iA# 
French on behalf of Salabat Jang (son of the late Asif Jah), Kiusim 4>f 
Dakhin, who had bestowed on him many favours and also the title of 
Jang. Then Mr. Drake, with other Englishmen, who had fled from OaJoutta held 
a conference with the Englishmen in Madras factory, and it was decided that 
Clive, together with the English refugees from Bengal, should proceed i# 
Calcutta and by every means that they thought desirahle, should try to iseuysiV the 
foundation of the Factory in Calcutta. If by negociations and hy poymeaBd qf 
money this object could he attained^ well and good ; if not, foroe migkt he rsewii* 
ed to. Then Clive, together with other Englishmen, embarked on a Jil^p fnOMI 
Madras, and reached at the mouth of the river Hugh. As the Bbgliali Pbiefi 
were very wise, brave, well-informed, and experienced, they made ovmtMse of 
peoice to Siraju-d-daulah, begged that Mr. Drake* s offence might be par,dm^cd ky 
the Nawah, and offered to pay the Nawah several lake of rupeee, in case ||ie 
gnuLted iiheia permisaioi] to re* build thek Factory as before in lOidofiitA. 





)f^i4 wd other ports, and in a short time obtained reinforce- 
ments. After some months, the English chiefs, under the corn- 
inland' of §abit Jang (Clive), with thirty thousand men, arrived 
on «hips ,of war, obliged the garrisons of the Nawab's outposts to 
take to their heels, and fought with Rajah Manikchand. The 
Rajah suffered a heavy defeat. Tlie English advancing to Hugli, 
rased its fortifications with the cannonade of their artillery, and 
the Faujdar of that Fort fled. Siraju-d-daulah, on get#ingnews 
of the English victory, set out for Calcutta from Mur.^idabad, and 
^ncamped in the garden of Karhati, in the suburbs of Calcutta. 
The English made a night-attack. The next day, Siraju-d-daulah 
not having the boldness to advance, and outwardly proclaiming 
the Conclusion of peace, marched back anxiously to Murghidabad. 
i^fter arrival in Mur§hidabad, Siraju-d-daulah found that all the 
Nobles and Generals were disaffected. Foremost amongst them was 
Mir. Muhammad Jafar Hian Bahadur, from whom the office of 
generalissimo had been transferred to Khwajah Hadi All Khan. 
$,nd who had shut himself np in his house. Siraju-d-daulah plac- 
ing large batteries in front of Mir Jafar’s palace was ready to 
blow him up, and ordered him to quit the City. Mir Jafar ten- 
dering excuses and apologies, secretly set about making warlike 
preparations in self-defence, and tampering with the Bhaliah Gene- 
rals and Commanders and with Jagat Set.* Ratifying their con- 
spiracy by mutual oaths and promises, Mir Jafar sent secretly 
Amir Beg, who was one of his confidential adherents, with letters 


ja-d-daulah who was very foolish, and whose courtiers were still more foolish, 
was unaware of the bravery and wisdom of the English race ; so that no one 
from fear of incurring the Nawab’s displeasure, communicated to the Nawab 
the English message containing overtures of peace. Matters being thus delayed^ 
and being in the meantime apprised of the discontent amongst the Bengal nobles^ 
Glive resolved to fight, and fought against Manikchand. Nawab’s Governor 
Of Oalcutta, who fled.*’ 

t Besides Mir Jafar who was the soul of this conspiracy, some other prom- 
inent persons, like Dulab Ram (son of JanoKi Ram) Jagat Set and Ghasiti 
Begain (widow of Nawazish Muhammad Khan, son-in-law of Ali Vardi Khan), 
^er© aotive Colleagues of Mir Jafar in this conspiracy. Ghasiti Begam helped 
Mir JSfar with the State- treasures that she had secreted. One may understand 
the resentment of Mir Jafar (who had been disgraced and dismissed from the 
office of generalissimo) and of Ghasiti Begam (who had been obliged to dis- 
gorge a portion of the State treasures that she had hidden), but the disloyal 
bondaot of Dulab Ram, Jagat Set, Ram Narain, Rajabllab and other Hindus 
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to Calcutta, asking the English troops to be sent. Amir BSg, ^ 
by indulging in various assurances, induced the English Chiefs to 

seems to be a riddle, in view of the fact that in the distribution of State Pat- 
ronage, Siraju-d-danlah had adopted nn extremely pro- Hindu policy, and that 
ifc was Siraja-d-daulah’s elevation of an obscure Hindu, named Mohanlal, to 
the highest civil State office that to a great extent alienated from the Nawab 
the sympathies of his Musalman adherents, who would have perhaps other- 
wise stood by him in this crisis. (See Ibrat-i-Arh ah p. 26.) 

1 This Amir Beg is mentioned in theSeir.aa having oondnoted some English 
ladies honourably to Mr. Drake’s ship, after Siraju-d-daulah’s capture of Cal- 
cutta. Amir Beg, in consequence, enjoyed the confidence of the English. See 
note ante. On Mons. Las’s departure, Mir Jafar worked more vigorously in 
pursuance of his conspiracy, and induced the English to give Mir Jafar their 
support, and to fight on his side. To instigate the English to join his con- 
spiracy, Mir Jafar sent to Calcutta to Clive his agent, Mirza Amir Beg, Mir 
Jafar also sent to Clive through the above Mirza a Manifesto, purporting to bear 
the seals of some noblemen and officers of Bengal, recounting their grievances, 
real or fancied, against Siraju-d-daulah, and inviting the English to deliver 
them from the Nawab. Jaget Set instructed his Calcutta Agent, Amin 
( known popularly as Omi^aiid), to work in the same direction, whilst Dulab 
llam also instructed his agent to inflnenoe the English in the same direction. 
Mir Jafar wrote to Clive that the latter had only to make a move with 
his English troops, when all the fighting would be done by Mir Jafar and 
his fellow-conspirators, whilst three crores of rupees would be presented to 
Clive for this service. Clive yielded to Mir Jafar’s importunities and ad- 
vanced towards Palasi (Plasseyj. (See Beirud-MutalOterin, Vol. II, p. 637). In 
regard to these events, TariMi’i-^ansuri may also be referred to. Professor 
Blochmann gives some notes from the TariMk-i-Mansuri in Journal of the Asia- 
tic Society, Part I, No. II, of 1867. These notes mention that “ Chandernagore 
fell into the hands of Clive and Watson through the treachery of a French 
officer, named Tarraneau, who harboured a grudge against the French Gover- 
nor of Chandernagore, named M. Eeuault (p. 88, J. A. 8. referred to above) 
and that after the fall of Chandernagore, Mons. Las, a French officer, became 
an attendant at the Court of the Nawab Siraju-d-danlab, for whom he fitted 
out a detachment by the name of Telinga. To this the English objected, say- 
ing that according to the recent treaty of peace, the friends and enemies of the 
English were to be regarded as friends and enemies of the Nawab, and the 
friends and enemies of the Nawab were to be regarded as friends and enemies 
of the English. After some correspondence, the Nawab sent away from 
Murshidabad Mons. Las to humour Clive. At this time (1767), Clive built the 
present Fort William and a Mint in Calcutta, without waiting for permission 
of the Nawab. A few letters written by Siraju-d-daulah to M. Bussy, in the 
Da^in, bad been intercepted by the English, and Siraju-d-daulah was sc- 
cased of breach of faith. The wrath of the Nawab at the crooked deal* 
ings and slow but steady advance of these foreigners increased daUy. Mr. 
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fioi out frdm OalcuttA and to march to Palifli (Flaesoj). When 
the momout for action had passed, Siraju-d-daulah on hearing the 

Witts, the English Resident at Mnrshidabad, was threatened. The Nawab 
went »o far as to tear up a letter which Ool. Clive had written to him. Soon 
after, however, from fear of his false courtiers and want of ' confidence in his 
own army, he tried to pacify Mr. Watts by a KhilaU and wrote an excuse to 
GUve. But Clive had already flung himself into the conspiracy headed by Mir 
Jafar, to dethrone Siraju-d-daulah. According to the TarM-i-Mansuri, the 
oonspiraoy was planned by Mir Mubammad Jafar, Raura (gene* 

raJly called Omichand) and ^wajah Vizier, but according to the 8eiru-U 
Mutal^eritif by Mir Muhammad Jafar, Rajah Dnlab Ram and Jagat Set, who 
had each their agents in Calcutta. (See quotation from Seir given by me 
already in this note). Clive treated with the conspirators through Mr. Watts. 
The author then gives a description of Clive’s double dealings with Aminchand 
(Qmiohand 1 as given in all histories of Bengal.” 

“ Early in June 1767, Clive left Calcutta, reached on the 17th the small 
town of Katwah, south of Plassey, and took possession of the fort of that 
place. 

On the 2lst June, 4 p.m., Clive left Katwah, crossed the Hugh, and pitched 
his tents on the morning of the 23rd, in the fields of Plassey. The Nawab’s 
^my was now in sight. A cannonade commenced. The English attiwjked 
the tents of Sirajn-d>daulah, but were vigorously opposed by Mir Madan (call- 
ed Moodum ghin in Thornton, VoL I, p, 240), one of the Nawab’s faithful 
a^nire. About 12 o’clock Mir Madan was struck by a cannon-ball and oarri'ed 
to Siraju-d-^aulah’s tent, where he died. The fighting was, however, continu- 
edy Mohanlal having taken Mir Madan’s place. Bat nothing decisive wa« 
dona. Afraid of a conspiracy 8iraju-d-daulah sent for Mir Jafar, who had 
taJcem no part in the fight. After most earnest solicitations on the part of the 
Nawab, Mir Jafar promised to fight the next day, on condition that Mohanlal 
should be at ouce ordered to withdraw from the fight. Siraju-d-daulah 
agreed, and Mohanlal returned to his tents. But no sooner did the troops see 
their Oeneral had left the field than they became hopeless and began to flee. 
Before evening, the army of the Nawab had dispersed. This is the battle in 
which India was lost for Islam.” See Blochmann’s notes from the ToriM-t- 
JUfemswi referred to above. 

The 8eiru*l*UutaMierin^8 explanation regarding (p. 637, Vol. II), Clivers, 
breach of the treaty with Siraju-d-daulah is apologetic in tone. The Seir 
states that the English had joined Mir Jafar’s oonspiraoy, but as thk wise 
race do not, without some substantial reason, engage in hostilities, or break 
treaties, thoj must have entened into some correspondence with the Nawab, 
and advauoad some good reason (of which the author was not aware) for 
breaking the treaty of peace. Poscubly the reason was found in the dday in 
the payment of the Nawab’s indemnity on account of the losses sustaiiied 
l^y the English dariii^ the capture of Calcutta by Sirijtu-d-daulsh, 

4 wiU now summarise the description of the battle of Plassey imm the 
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news of the adyance of the English troops, inarched oicit of tho 
Gity. Now taking out the cotton of recklessness from the oari 

Seiru-l’MutaMerin (Vol. II, p. 638). On hearing of Olive’s movement, Sirijn* 
d-daulah tried to conciliate his disaffected officers, who outwardly professed 
loyalty to him, but inwardly plotted his ruin, Siraju-d-daulah sent Eajati 
llulab Ram (the traitor) ahead to Plassey, to supervise the construction of 
redoubts and entrenchments, and shortly after moved up there himself, with 
his faithful officers, Mir Madan and Mohanlal and with the traitor, Mir Jafar. 
Clive also moved to Plassey with a small number of English Telengi troops, num- 
bering about 2,000 in all. Clive commenced the battle with a brisk cannonade, 
whilst Mir Jafar stood by at a distance and watched the game. Mir Madan 
fought bravely till about 3 P.M., and steadily advanced with Mohanlal close to 
Clive’s’position. Seeing Mir Madan ’s gallantry, Clive, it is said, was dispirited 
and reproached Ornichand for having falsely assured him that everyone was 
disaffected against the Nawab, and that no one would fight for the latter. 
As luck would however have it, at this time Mir Madan was hit by a cannon- 
ball and was removed to Siraju-d-daulah’s tent, where he died. Siraju-d- 
daulah now becoming anxious sent for Mir Jafar, beseeched the latter to fight 
on his behalf, and even placed his turban before the latter, and addressed this 
arch-traitor as follows ; “ I now repent of my deeds, and in the name of re- 
lationship that you bear to me, and in the name of the bounties that you 
received from my grandfather, Mahabat Jang, I entreat you to defend my 
life and honour.” The pathetic appeal did not move the heart of this arch- 
traitor who still harboured his treacherous designs under the mask of friend^ 
ship and who returned the following false answer : “ To-day is at its close, 
and the time for further fighting to-day is over. To-day, order the battle to 
cease; to-morrow I will fight for you with the whole army.” Siraju-d-daulab 
fell into Mir Jafar’s trap, and sent a message to his Diwan, Mohanlal, who was 
continuing the fight after Mir Madan’s fall, to return. Mohanlal said there 
was no time to return now, as he was in the thick of the fight, which would 
finally decide the fate. Siraj u-d-daulah consulted Mir Jafar, who cunningly 
repeated his former treacherous advice, and in consequence Mohanlal wai 
summoned back. Mohanlal’s return had a disastrous effect on Siraj n-d-daulah*s 
army, who dispersed in all directions. Siraju-d-daulah then returned swiftly to 
Murshidabad, halted for some time at Mansurganj, but found he was surround- 
ed on all sides by false courtiers and traitors. So he left with his Begams 
and gold for Bhagwangolah, whence on boats be sailed for Azimabad 
sending at the same time a letter to Mons. Las to join him. Before Las^s 
arrival, Siraju-d-daulah was on his way to Patna. Owing to his Begams and 
children having had no food for some days, Siraju-d-daulah, whom misfortune 
was dogging, landed at Rajmahal, went to the house of a/akeef ualned t)ana 
ghah, who undertook ostensibly to prepare Khig^ri for him, but wbo inward- 
ly harboured resentment against the Nawab, owing to previous iR-tteatttien):. 
This faheer promptly sent news of Siraju-d-daulah'g arrival to Mtr l)aud 
^brother of Mir Jafar), who was at Rajmahal. Mir B&ud and Milr Qaslifi j^ln 
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he displayed towards the aforesaid Khan (Mir Jafar) flattery and 
endearment, and sending the Begam of Mababat Jang to Mir 
Jafar opened tbe gates of apology for bis past sbortcomings. 
Mir Jafar did not listen to them, as he had no reliance on Siraju- 
d-danlab^s assurances and actions. After this, when Siraju-d- 
daulah advanced from Qhunabkbali, the aforesaid Khan (Mir Jafar) 
also marching encamped at a distance of half a farsakh from the 
army of Siraju-d-daulah. Mir Madan, Superintendent of the Artil- 
lery, told Siraju-d-daulah that the English were coming at the 
instigation of Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that it was, therefore, 
expedient to finish first Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that after the 
latter was killed, the English would not have the daring to ap- 
proach this side. In that the arrow of Fate cannot be parried by 
the shield of Effort, and in that God’s decree had already been 
passed another way, 

To the advice of that wise sage, 

That light-hearted man (Siraju-d-daulah) was deaf. 

When next day, Siraju-d-daulah reached Uaudpur, tidings came 


(son-in-law of Mir Jafnr), came and captured Siraju-d-daulah, carried him to 
Murshidabad where he was murdered by Mir Jafar and his eon Miran. Siraju- 
d-daulah's corpse was placed on an elephant and paraded. The Seir winds 
up its account of this tragic murder of Siraju-d-duulah with the following 
pathetic lines ; — 

cu-Mif J* * ^ 






^ J^\ # b ^ ^ ai 

— ifciu iftif jto ^ dy yt 

I have already quoted tbe moral which the author of the Ihrat-i’Arhah’i- 
Bafr draws from this tragic event. See n. ante. 

This account compiled from 8eiru-JrMutak^erinf Biyazu^s-Salatin, IbraUi- 
Arhdb~i’Bafrf and Professor Bloohmanu*s notes from Tarikt-i-Mansuri may pro- 
htably be compared with the accounts in Orme’s History of the Military Tran- 
sactions of the English, Mill’s British India, and Thornton’s British India 
(as suggested by Professor Bloohmann in J.A.S., Part I, No. 2, 1867, p. 86), 
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to the elfeot that the English had set hre to Katwah. At that 
time Mohanlal reproached Sirftjo-d-danlah, and said: “You have' 
ruined me, and rendered my children orphans. If you had not 
removed Mir Muhammad J afar Khan and Dullab Ram from the 
Katwah outpost, things would not have taken this turn/^ In short, 
on the morning following that day, which was 5th Shawal of the 
3rd year of the reign of Emperor Alamgir IT, the English army 
from Palasi (Plassey) on one side, and Siraju-d-daulaii from Dahd- 
pur on the other encountered each other, and opened the battle with 
a cannonade. Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan, with his detachment, 
stood at a distance towards the left from the main army; and 
although Siraju-d-daulah summoned him to his side, Mir Jafar 
did not move from his position. In the thick of the fighting, and 
in the heat of the woik of carnage, whilst victory and triumph 
were visible on the side of the army of Siraju-d-daulah, all of a 
sudden Mir Madan, commander of the Artillery, fell on being hit 
with a cannon-ball. At the sight of this, the aspect of Siraju-d- 
daulalds army changed, and the artillerymen with the corpse of 
Mir Madan moved into tents. It v\ as now midday, when the peo- 
ple of the tents fled. As yet Kawab Siraju-d-daulah was busy 
fighting and slaughtering, when the camp-followers decamping 
from Daudpur went the other side, and gradually the soldiers 
also took to their heels. Two hours before sun-set, flight occurred 
in Siraju-d-daulah ’s army, and Siraju-d-daulah also being unable 
to stand his ground any longer fled. On arrival at Man^iirganj, 
which had been founded by him, he opened the Treasury gates 
and distributed money to the army. But owing to grave anxie- 
ties, being unable to halt there, the Kawab abandoning his trea- 
sures and effects, at nightfall, with his wives and children, got into 
a boat, carrying with himself a lot of precious jewelleries and gold 
coins, and sailed towards Purnialj and Azimabad. After Sir&ju-d- 
daulah’s defeat, Mir Muhammad Jafar entered his camp, in the 
night held a conference with the English Chiefs, and early next 
morning marched in pursuit of Siraju-d-daulah, and arrived in 
Mi?rs]tidabad. Finding the sky propitious towards his views, 
Mit Jafar entered the citadel, struck up the music aunounoing hi^ 
nocession to the mmnad of Bengal, issued proclamations of peace 
and security in the City, and unfurled the standard oi ^uhahdSri, 
Mir Jiafaip then detailed his son-in-law, Mir Mu^iammad Qasim 
witli a dorps to capture Siraju-d-daulab, and quartered the Bng- 
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ish aruiy at Babnlab. ^ But Sirajn-d-daulah, travelling in tbe 
night, bad sailed swiftly from below Maldah, and reached Babial. 
When news reached him tliat the mouth of Nazirpftr was unnavi- 
gable and boats could not pass by that way, he was obliged to dis- 
embark, and went to the house of Dan Shah Pirzadah, whose 
house was at that place. Dan Shah who previous to this had 
suffered some injury at the hands of Siraju-d-daulah, finding the 
latter in his power, and seeing the times favourable, by giving as- 
surances and consolations, detained Siraju-d-daulah in his house, 
and ostensibly engaging on preparing food, sent information to 
Mir DMd Ali Khan, Faujdar of Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), who 
was brother of Mir Muhammad Jafar Qian. The spies of Daud 
Ali Khan who were searching for Siraju-d-daulah, fancying it to 
be a grand victory, swiftly arrived, and capturing Siraju-d-daulah 
carried him from the house of Dan Shah * to Akbarnagar, from 
whence the spies of Daud Ali Khan and Mir Muhammad Qasim 
TThan carried him in tlieir company to Murshidabad. Mir Muham- 
mad Jafar JKhan threw Siraju-d-daulah into prison that day. On 
the next day, with the advice of the English Chiefs, and on the 
importunity and insistance of Jagat Set, he slew him, and sus- 
pending the corpse of that victim of oppr ession to a howdah on 
an elephant’s back, sent it round the City, and then buried it in 
Qjo§h Bagh in the Mausoleum of Nawab Mahabat Jang. After 
some days, Mir Jafar killed also Mirza Mihdi Ali Khan, the 
younger brother of Siraju-d-daulah, by stretching him on an 
instrument of torture, and buried his body by the side of his 
brother’s grave. The Nizamat of Nawab Siraju-d-daulah 8 lasted 

1 I am not sure if this word is correctly printed in the Pers. text. 

J* In Seiff Dana §|i5h. 

B I have noticed in a previous note the principal measures of Siraju-d- 
■daulaVs administration. 

The Ihrat^i’Arbah-uBap' (p. 26) characterises Siraju-d-daulah as ‘light- 
hearted, unsparing, self-willed, petulant, short-tempered and sharp-tongued.* 
The Beiru-l-MutaMerin (vol. II, p. 621) states in condemnation of Siraju-d- 
danlah that Siraju-d-daulah’s * harsh and uncouth utterances, his derision and 
jesting in respect of the officers of his Government caused resentment in 
their hearts.' If this be what constituted the head and front of his offending, 
—if this be what exhausts the catalogue of his sins, then one has to materi- 
ally modify the generally current view of Sirajn-d-daulah. 

The explanation accounting for the tragio fate of Siraju-d-daulah is, how- 
ever, attemptedi by the author of the Ihrai^i-Arbdb-i-Bafr ^p. 82). This anthoir 
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one y ©sir and four months, and he was slain at the end ol the 
month of, Siawal 1170 A.H, 

0 — — 

NIZAMAT OF SHUJAU-L-MULK JAFAR ALl EffAK 

When Jafar Ali Khan ascended ^ the masnad of the Nizamat of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, he set himself to the conciliation of the 

states, in effect, that Sirajn-d-daulah was a victim of intrigues and misfor- 
tunes left as a legacy by his grandfather, Ali Vardi ^an, who had inaugu- 
rated in Bengal an era of violent intrigues and dark treachery, by killing his 
own master, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan (son of Ali Vardi’s benefactor, Nawah 
^ujau-d-din ^an), and who was, therefore, now punished by an Avenging 
Providence in the person of his grandson Siraju-d-daulah, whom AH Vardi 
had regarded as dearer than his own life. That 8iraju-d-daiilah did not bring 
on the misfortunes on himself by his own incapacity, is proved by what the 
8eiru-UMutaM^rin (Tol. II, p. 633), states, namely, that * Sirajn-d-daulah had 
attained the zenith of power and opulence, und tliat, therefore, a declension 
was inevitable according to the laws of natnre ’ 

This Revolution in the history of Bengal which in effect supplanted Moslem 
Rule and made the English virtually supreme in this country, may also be 
viewed in another aspect as a wise Dispensation of Providence for the ulti- 
mate good of the people. At the time, it is abundantly clear, the people in 
Bengal were sunk in the abyss of moral debasement, and the cankers of dark 
ingratitude and treachery, untrathfulness and venality had crept deep into the 
vitals of their hearts. In the pursuit of the phantoms of individual self- 
aggrandisement and of personal ambitions, they had taken advantage of the 
youthful failings of their sovereign and of the internecine jealousies that 
distracted his family, forgotten and forsaken all sentiments of gratitude and 
honour, and yielded to their instinct of intrigue by fraternising with the 
ISTawab’s disloyal relation, Mir Jafar. These, therefore, verily needed a 
Ohaatener — a Moses — to save them from further moral dissolution ; and so 
Providence in His inscrutable wisdom sent to them One from across the seas 
in the person of the English, to scourge the vices of the land, to chasten the 
people, to purify and re-form them, and to once more, if possible, to rescue 
them from the sea of moral annihilation. 

1 See the account in the 8eir (Vol. II, p. 640). After the battle of Plassey, 
Mir Jafar and Olive had a conference on the battlefield, and they together 
entered Murshidabad. Mir Jafar occupied the palace of Man^urganj, which 
was the residence of Siraju-d-daulah, and then visited the Nij^mat Treasury^ 
in order to distribute the treasures between himself, Dulah Ram, and Clive, 
as had been agreed to mutually. Dulab Ham now became Mir Jafar's most 
influential colleague in the administration. Their friendship, however, did not 
last long, and shortly after Dulab Ram contemplated placing Siraju-d-daulah’s 
brother, MirsI Mahdi, on the masnad. See Seir, VoU 11, Pers. text, p. 644). 
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army and the nobility, who had joined him in hie conspiracy to 
destroy Siraju-d-danlah. He appointed his nephew, Khadim 
Husain E^an,^ to the office o£ Faujdar of Purniah, and conferred 
on Ramnarain a robe of honour, confirming him in the Deputy- 
Governorship of the Subah of Azimabad (Patna). * 

At this time S^ah Alam^ invaded the Subah of Azimabad. 

1 See Seir (Vol. II, p. 645), for an account of J^adem Husain Khan, 
^adem Husain Kban’s father, Syed ^adem Ali ]^an, was husband of Mir 
Jafar’s sister, but ^adem Husain was not from this sister, but born of 
another wife of Khadem. ]^adem Husain was a boon companion of Mir 
^afar, who was fond of pleasures and carousals (p. 646, Vol. II, 8eir). 

. > Mir Jafar was quite incompetent for the office of Subadar of Bengal. As 
soon as he ascended the masnad of the Ni^amat, he flung himself into pleasures, 
neglected State affairs, and left them in the hands of his son, Miran, and 
others. Jahangir Nogar or Dacca fell into the hands of Rajballab, Diwan of 
Miran ; this Rajballab in the time of the late Shahamat Jang was peshkar 
of Shahamat Jang’s Diwan, Husain Quli ^an. Bardwan and some other 
districts were ceded to the English, in lieu of cash payment of a part of the 
Bengal revenue. Hugli was assigned to Mir Beg Khan, who had rendered 
good services to the English. Rajah Ramnarain became supreme administrator 
of Bihar, whilst Purniah was bestowed on ^adem Husain Khan. (See Beir, 
Vol. II, p. 661). It is stated in the Seir that shortly after Mir Jafar’s acces- 
sion, people got tired of him and his son Miran, and sighed back for the old 
days of Siraju-d-daulah, whom they regarded now as better in all respects 
than Mir Jafar (8eiru-l-MutaMteriny Vol. II, p, 656). 

* A detailed account of this will be found in the Seiru-l-Muta^erin, Vol. II, 
p. 656. It appears that many of the noblemen in Bihar and Bengal soon got 
into thorough disgust with Mir Jafar and his son, Miran, and opened corres- 
pondence with Mul^ammad Quli ]^an, ^ubadar of Allahabad (a cousin of 
^hujau-d-daulah. and a nephew of Safdar Jang). Muhammad Quli ]^an took 
counsel with his cousin, Shujau-d-daulah, §ubadar of Oudh, who inwardly 
harboured ill-feeling towards his cousin and aimed at his ruin, gave him 
false advice, and encourged him to invade Bihar and to carry with him 
Prince Ali Gauhar, surnamed ghah Alam (who was heir of Emperor Alamgir II). 
Ali Gauhar was harassed at this time by Iraadu-l-Mulk, and was staying with 
Hajibu-d-daulah Najib Khan Afghan at Miranpur, Ghaturah. At fl.rst Ram- 
narain, Deputy -Governor of Bihar, took counsel with Mr. Amytt, the Chief 
cl the English Factory at Patna, enquired what course of action he should 
adopt, and suggested that the English should help him in opposing Prince Ali 
Gaubar*s invasion. Mr. Amytt said he could give no decisive answer. Find- 
ing that no help was coming from the Nazim of Bengal, Mir Jafar, nor from 
the English, Ramnarain became anxious, opened political courtesies with 
Prince Gauhar and Muhammad Quli S^ln, waited on them in Darhar, and 
pi^eseed allagiaiioe to . the Prince. Both the Prince . and Muhammad QuU 
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Rahim and Qadirdad Oan, (fee., ftons of IlTnar Khin, and 
Qittlam Sh&h and other commanders and generals in the service 

Khan beings thus re-assared, let Ramnarain return to the fort of A^imab&d. 
Shortly after, oa getting news of the approach of Miran and the English , 
Ramnarain threw off his mask of loyalty to the Prince and Muhammad 
Quli Qian. The latter pressed the siege of Patna, assanlted the Fort, 
and RSmnarSin being hardpressed was about to surrender and run away. 
Then news arriving that Shujau-d-daulah by a fonl trick had made himself 
master of the Fort of Allahabad, which was held by his cousin Muljammad 
Quli Khan, the latter together with Prince All Gauhar abandoned the siege 
of Patna, and withdrew towards Allahabad. (See p. 669, SeiVy Vol. TI). At 
this time, Mons. Las met the Prince, persuaded the latter to attack again 
Patna, bub the latter acknowledged his inability to do so, owing to want of 
funds. If, at this time, Shujau-d-daulah, instead of being meanly treacherous 
to his cousin, had supported him, the fate of Bihar might have been different. 
See Mons. Las’s observations on the point quoted in the Seir (Vol. II, p. 670). 
At Benares, Muhammad Quli Khan’s march was opposed under orders of 
§hujau-d-daulah, whilst Prince AH Gauhar with Mons. Las was allowed bo 
pass on vid Mirzapur to Ohattarpur towards Bundelkund. Muhammad Quli 
Khan was carried to Shujan-d-danlah who had the meanness to imprison him., 
In the meantime, Miran with GoL Clive came to Patna, and Ramnarain 
waited on them, whilst apparently amicable relations were opened between 
them and Prince Ali Gauhar, through the diplomatic correspondence of Gha- 
1am Husain Khan, author of the Seir. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 674). 

Shortly after, on the invitation of Diler^an and Kamgar Khan, Zamindar of 
Tirhnt Samai, Prince Ali Gauhar again invaded Patna. At this time, the 
English array under Captain Cookrane supported Ramnarain, Mr. Amytt w»s 
still the Chief of the English Factory at Patna, whilst Dr. Fullerton was 
attached to the Factory as the medical officer. The author of the Beir 
(Ghulam Husain ^an) was a friend of Dr. Fullerton, and was the latter’s 
guest at the time. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 676). At this time Emperor Alamgir II 
was treacherously murdered under orders of Imadu-l-Mulk (See Seir, Vol, II, 
p, 676), and Ali Gauhar consulted Ghulam Husam Khan’s father, who residad 
at the time in Husainabad in Bihar Province and proclaimed himself Km- 
peror under the title of Shah Alam in 1173, A.H,, appointed g^njau-d-daulah 
as bis Vizier, and Najibu<d-daulah as his General. Then Kamgar 
Muin and A?alat ]^an and Diler Khan met the Emperor, and induced tho 
latter to invade Bihar. At this time, Ramnarain was encamped on the 
banks of the river Dhanah, At this battle, ghah Alam defeated Rmnarain, 
who was wounded. The English army who supported Ramnaram and a^e 
led by Captain Cookrane and Mr. Barwal, were also defeated and dispersed ; 
^and Patna fell into the hands of the Emperor. (See Beir, Vol. II, p, 678). At 
this battle, Diler J^an and A^alat Khan, sons of Umar Khao, fought aad feill 
heroically on the side of the Emperor. Shortly after, Miran* with theKng* 
.lish tjwpp ,i^der Qolon®! Olive arrived. Qu the nide ©f the KtfIPfWk 
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of SirSja-d-daulahf whom Jafar Ali ^an had previously from 
policy shifted to the province of Bihar, now joined the Imperial 
Army. At Fatuhah, a battle took place between the Imperialists 
and Ramnarain. Ramnarain was wounded, and fled to the fort, 
and the Imperial troops laid siege to the fort. Nawab Jafar Ali 
on getting this news, despatched to Bihar his son, Nawab 
Na^iru-l-Mulk Sadiq Ali Khan Shahamat Jang, surnamed Mi ran, 
with a detachment of English troops. On the banks of the river 
Adhuah, adjoining Barh, a battle ensued with the Imperialists. 
On the side of the Imperialists, Qadirdad Khan and Kamgar 
!|^an displayed feats of bravery. Muhammad Amin Khan was 
wounded, whilst Rajballab fell back, and both contemplated flight, 
Qadirdad Khan, with others, by br ave onslaughts, attacked the 
lines of artillery. A heavy gun, which required to be drawn by 
400 bullocks, happened to lie in front of these. Those men got 
entangled amidst the bullocks, and failed to cut through as the 
bullocks hemmed them on all sides. At this juncture, the ele- 
phant-driver of Qadirdad Khan was shot by a bullet. Qadirdad 

gar Khan. Qadirdad Khan, Ghulam §hal^ were the Generals. Qadirdad Khan 
made a bold movement to the rear of Miran, heroically fought, killed Mul^nm- 
mad Amin ^an (maternal uncle of Miran), wounded Miran, and worked 
havoc in Miran’s army. Miran fled. Then the English opened a brisk can- 
nonade, and one cannon-ball hit Qadirdad Khan who was killed. Then the 
tide of victory turned in favour of Miran, whilst Kamgar ]|^aD, with the 
Emperor, proceeded towards Bihar. (Seir, Vol. II, p. 680). Now Kamgar 
Eh&n, with the Emperor, contemplated surprising Murshidabad, and proceed- 
ed to Bardwan. Mir Jafar, with the English army and his own troops, pro- 
ceeded to Bardwan. Kamgar ^an with the Emperor now turned back 
towards Ajjimabad, while Mona. Las also arrived, (fifeir, Yol. II, p. 680). At 
this time ^adim Hasain ^an and Dulab Bam (who had got sick of his old 
fellow-conspirator, Mir Jafar) sent help secretly to the Emperor. The Em- 
peror and Kamgar ^an with Mons. Las and Zainu-d-din j^an now assault- 
ed the fort of Patna. The assaults were vigorously repeated, and the fort 
was about to fall, when a company of English troops under Captain Knox 
brought timely reinforcement, and raised the siege. The Emperor with 
Kamgar now went some distance from Patna, and was busy collecting 
revenue. In the meantime, Oadim Hnsain, whq bore an old grudge to 
Miran, moved to Hajipur with a large number of troops to attack Patna, but 
was defeated by Captain Knox who was supported by Shitab Bai (BetV, Yol. II, 
p. 686). Shortly after Miran, with Colonel Clive and another English army, 
arrived, and pursued K^adim Hasain Khan, who felt himself too weak to 
oppose their united forces, and retired towards Bitiah, where of a night Miran 
Wmi hilled by lightning, whilst sleeping in his tent. (See 8eir, Yol. II, p. 688). 
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Sbah spurred on his elephant with his feet, aild shot arrows. 
Nawab ^adiq Ali Shan received a wound, being hit by an arrow* 
At this moment, a big cannon-ball hit Qadirdad Ehan on the left 
side of the chest, and finished him up. On seeing this mishap, 
Kamgar Khan and others reining back their horses fell back to 
their own lines. The army of Sadiq Ali KbSu, on ascertaining 
this, made a fresh onslaught, attacked the Imperialists, and struck 
up the music of victory. The Imperialists were defeated. Kahlm 
and Zainu-1- Abidin Khan, who had made a detour towards 
the rear of §adiq Ali Khau*s array, on hearing the music of 
victory, made a flank movement towards the right wing, and 
attacked it. But owing to the cannonade of tlie Knglish artillery, 
they were unable to stand theii* ground, and were defeated. After 
defeat, the Imperialists retired towards Bardwan, and Sadiq Ali 
Etan, pursuing them, followed them up to Bardwan vid Qiakai,^ 
Khauti,^ and Birbhum. From this side, Jafar Ali Khan also 
marched expeditiously to Bardwan, and on the banks of the river ^ 
below the town of Bardwan, a battle commenced with a cannon- 
ade. The Imperialists not being able to hold their own there, 
marched back to Azlmabad. 

Jafar Ali Kban and §adiq Ali Eban now set themselves to con- 
fiscate the treasures and effects of Nawab Siraju-d-daulah and the 
Begams of Mahabat Jang, &c. Rendering the latter hard up for 
even a night’s sustenance, they had already sent to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), the Begam of Mahabat Jang with her two daughters, 
one named Imanah Begam,* mother of Siraju-d-daulah, and 
the other named Ghasiti Begam, widow of Shahamat Jang, to- 
gether with other ladies of Mahabat Jang’s harem. Jafar Ali 
Khan and Sadiq Ali Khan now sent Baqir Kban, the General, 
to Jahangirnagar (Dacca) with a corps of one hundred cavalry, and 
wrote to Jasarat IjQan, Faujdar of Jahangirnagar, peremptorily 
directing the latter to capture and make over Ghasiti Begam and 

1 In the printed Persian text * Jakai, ' which would apparently seem to be 
a misreading or misprint for Oliakai. in Monghyr district, which would be On 
the line of route. 

* * Khanti * or Contai is in Midnapur district. I think this must be a mis-, 
print or misreading in the Pers. printed text, as j^anti does not appear to 
lie on the line of route from Bihar to Bardwan ; probably Kandi is ineant* 

® That is to say, Damudar river. 

♦ In S^wu^UMutai^erin, ‘ A^nanah Begam/ 
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Amisjah to BSqir Eb&n, as soon as the latter armed. 

0« the arrival of Biqir at Jahangirnagar, Jasarat ^ 

was obliged to pass the necessary orders. The Begams were 
placed on a boat, which was taken out some karoh from Jahangir- 
nagar and there sunk in the river. It is said tliat when the 
Begams were taken out to the boat, and became aware of their 
fate, they repeated their prayers, held the Holy QorGn in their 
armpits, embraced each other, and then plunged into the river, 
0, Gracious God, what inhuman barbarity was this ! But at 
length, Sadiq All £b^n also suffered retribution for it in his own 
life-time.* 

At this time a misunderstanding had set in between Sadiq Ali 
Q^an and Kbadim Husain Khan, on account of levy of revenue 
and also of other matters. §adiq Ali Khan, resolving to expel 
and extinguish Ebadim Husain Kban, planned an expedition to 
Purniah. Husain Khan advancing with bis troops from 

Purniah, entrenched himself at Gandahgolab (Caragola) for fight- 
ing. Then, all of a sudden, news arrived that the Imperialists had 
besieged the fort of Azlmabad (Patna), and were fighting with 
Ramnarain. Consequently, Sadiq Ali abandoning his 

contemplated expedition to Purniah, set out for Azlmabad. 
K^adim Husain Khan, not considering himself a match for 
him, set out for the Imperial Capital. From this (i.e., the south- 
ern) side of the Ganges, the army of Sadiq Ali Khan, and from 
that (t.e., the northern) side of the Ganges, Khadim Husain Khan 

1 To the credit of Jasarat ^lan, Paujdar of Dacca or Jahangirnagar, it is 
related in the 8eir that he had declined to be a party to snob a diabolical 
murder, and had offered to resign his post. It appears from the Seir Mir Jafar 
subsequently hoaxed Jasarat Kh an, and induced the latter to make over to 
the two Begams, on the plea that they would be safely lodged 
at Hurshidabad, now that Mirfin had left that place for Bihar. 

, * That Mir Jafar and his son, Miran, were despicable tyrants, is sufficiently 
attested by this diabolical murder. There is nothing to match such inhuman 
barbArity Sn the record of the much-abused Sirajn-d-daulah. See 8eim-h 
Muii0,Ml&r%n Vol. II, p. 689. It appears Aminah Begam, before plunging into 
the river, prayed to God that Miran might meet with retribution and be killed 
by lightning for his barbarous inhumanity in causing her and her sister’s death. 
It, is farther stated in the Seir that Miran was killed by lightning in his tent 
the same night that Ghasitl Begam and Aminah Begam (daughters of Ali Vardi 
£han Mahabat Jang, and wives of Shahamat Jang and Haihat Jang respite- 
tively ) met with a watery grave in the rivCf below Dacca. * ^ 
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marched up. And when news of the approach of Sadiq All 
Khan spread at Azlmabad, the Imperialists raising the siege of 
the fort of Patna retired by the highway towards Munir, Sadiq 
All Khan, thus finding himself at leisure, crossed the river, and 
marched in pursuit of IQiadim Husain Khan. Khadim Husain 
Khan marched forward with the swiftness of lightning and wind, 
whilst Sadiq Ali Khan hotly pursued him from behind, making 
forced marches. At this juncture, a storm of wind and rain 
came on and disabled both the horsemen and tbe horses from 
action. Khadim Husain Khan reached the bank of a river, ^ to 
ford which was difiB.cult, and to cross which without a ferry 
boat was impossible. The army of Khadim Husain Khan, like 
the Israelites of old, finding the river in front and the enemy in 
the rear, despaired of life. Finding all ways of escape cut off, 
Khadim Husain Khan of necessity flung his treasures and heavy 
baggages amongst his soldiers, and placing his trust in his God and 
looking up to the Infallible Artist, looked out for supernatural 
help. The army of Sadiq Ali Khan, having had to march through 
mud and clay and being drenched through by a heavy shower 
of rain, were rendered unfit for fighting, aiid halted that day at a 
distance of 2 haroh from Khadim Husain Khan. In that the cup 
of the life of Khadim Husain Khan and his companions was yet 
not full to the brim, at midnight a lightning fell on Sadiq Ali 
Khan, and killed him and his personal attendant. This mishap 
occurred in 1173 A.H. Khadim Husain Khan, thus getting 
providentially rescued from the claws of certain death, marched 
away with the speed of lightning and wind, and went to the 
Subah of Audh (Oudb). Eajballab * and other comrades of Sadiq 
Ali Khan rubbed the ashes of sorrow and anguish on their heads, 
and together with the English army retired to Azlmabad. There 
they directed their attention towards the Imperial army, includ- 
ing the Emperor’s Mahratta Contingent, who were encamped at 
Hilsah, and commenced warfare. The Imperialists were again 
defeated, and tbe French General ^ who was in the company of 

1 This was the river Gandak, as wonld appear from tli© description in the 8eir. 

8 Rajballab, a native of Dacca, was Peshknr of Husain Quli ^tin, whilst 
the latter was Diwan of ^abaraat Jang in Dacca. After Husain Quli Khanka 
death, Rajballab rose to be Diwan of Shahamat Jang. He was oontinuod in 
the same office under Miran. 

S This was Mens. Las, as would appear from the 8e%n 
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tli6 Entperor was captured, whilst Rajballab followed np to Bihar. 
When the Imperialists marched towards Gya-Manpur and Kam- 
gfir ©Sn fled to the hills, Rajballab thought of retnming. But 
at this moment, news arrived to the effect that Nawab Jafar All 
Khan was a prisoner, and that Nawab Qasim All Khan * had 
acquired the Suhah of Bengal, as will be related hereafter. Tlie 
period of the Nizamat of Nawab Mir Muhammad Jafar Ali Khan 
lasted about three years. 

0 

NIZAMAT OF ALIJAH NASIRU-L-MULK IMTI5ZU-D- 
DAULAH QASIM ALI KHAN BAHADUR NASRAT JANG. 

Nawab Jafar Ali Khan had sent to Calcutta his kinsman, Mir 
Muhammad Qasim,* who was a son of Nawab Iratiaz Khan, snr- 
named Khalis, to represent him at the Conference regarding the 
Administration and settlement of the apportionment of 10 annas of 
the revenue to Jafar Ali Khan and six annas to the English, and 
regarding the enjoyment of the office of Diwan by Jafar Ali Khan. 
On the death of Sadiq Ali Khan, the Army demanding their pay 
which had fallen into arrear for some years mutinied in a body, 
besieged the Nawab in the Chihil 8atun Palace, and cut off 
supplies of food and water. In consequence, the Nawab wrote to 
Mir Muhammad Qasim Kban to the effect that the army had 
reduced him to straits for demand of arrear pay. Mir Muham- 
mad Qasim Khan, in concert with Jagat Set, conspired with 
the English Chiefs, and induced the latter to write to Nawab 
Jafar Ali Khan to the effect that the mutiny of the army for 

i Mir Qisim was a 80 u-iii*law of Mir Jafar, who had conferred on the former 
the Fanjdari of Porniah in addition to that of Uangpur. Mir Uasim went on 
some State business to Oalontta, and there made an impression on Mr. Yansit- 
tarfc, who had now succeeded Clive as Governor of Calcutta. At this time, 
the pay of the army being in arrear, the latter besieged Mir Jafar in his 
palace. With the help of the English Council in Calcutta, Mir Qasim now 
became Hazim of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, in superoession of Mir Jafar, who 
had proved himself an incapable ruler* (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 695). Mir 
Qasim owed his installation chiefly to Mr. Yansittart, the Governor of Calcutta, 
and his oolleagne in the Connoil, Mr. Hastings, both of whom went for the 
purpose to MnrshidSbad. Mfr Jafar oame to Calcutta and remained there 
Pnder enweil lance. 

• In the Seir, it is stated Mir Qasim was a son of Syed Mnrtaza, who 
irits a sop of Jwtiaa ffihan, anmamed ghalif. 



4eiflaiid of pay was a very serious matter, and that it was ad- 
visable tliat the Nawab abandoning the Fort should come dpvi^n 
to Calcutta, entrusting the Fort and the $ubah to Mir Muhammad 
Qasim Kban.^ Mir Muhammad Qasim with full self-confidence, 
on attaining his aim, returned to Murshidabad. The Englisi 
Chiefs leaguing with Mir Muhammad Qasim Shan brought out 
Nawab Jafar Hban from the Fort, placed him on a boat, and 
sent him down to Calcutta. Mir Qasim entered the Fort, 

mounted the masnad of Nizamat, and issued proclamations of 
peace and security in his own name. He sent a message to Rij- 
ballab* to bring back the Emperor to Aglmabad, whilst he himself 
afterwards set out for Azlmabad, in order to wait on the Emperor, 
after attending to and reassuring bis army, and making some 
settlement in regard to their arrears of pay. Leaving his uncle, 
Mir Turab Ali Ehan, as Deputy Nazim in Murgbidabad, Mir 
Qasim carried with himself all his effects, requisites, elephants^ 
horses, and treasures comprising cash and jewelleries of the 
liarerriy and even gold and silver decorations of the Imambara, 
amounting to several laics in value, and bade farewell to the 
country of Bengal. After arriving at Monghyr, and attending 
to the work of strengthening its fortifications,® he marched to 

1 Mir Jafar proved himself thoroughly incapable. In whatever light his 
character is viewed, he appears to have been much worse than the mnch« 
abused Siraju-d-daulab. Though much older than the latter, Mir Jafar was 
unquestionably inferior to the latter in qualities both of head and heart, 
As a general or an administrator, Siraju-d-daulah was superior to him, 
whilst as a man, Siraju*d*danlah was much better than Mir Jafar or his 
infamous son, Miran. The Seir states that shortly after the Bevolution, 
even Mir Jafar ’s old adherents sighed back for the days of Sirlju^d* 
danlah. Mir Jafar was even incapable of retaining tbe friendships or 
attachments of his fellow-conspirators, Dulab Bam and Jagat Set. After as^ 
cending the masnad of Nizamat, Mir Jafar gave himself up to pleasures 
and debaucheries, though he was an elderly man, and neglected State affairs 
which fell into confusion. Mr. Yansittart and Mr. Hastings contemplated at 
first that Mir Jafar should be allowed to retain bis titles and privileges as the 
Nazim of Bengal, whilst Mir Qasim should act as Administrator-General or 
Begeut on his behalf. In this arrangement, Mir Jafar refused to acquiesce, and 
BO he was brought down a prisoner to Oalcntta, whilst Mir Qasim was pro,* 
claimed Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. (See 8eir^ Yol. II, p. 60fi,) 

^ Bajballab was at this time iu Patna in charge of Hiran’s army, as HIran 
bad been killed by lightning. 

8 From the Seir, YoL It, Fers, text, p. 711^ it appears that Mir Qiiim wen^ 



?LzittiabM (^ratna;, in oraer to wait on tne Jdimperor, ijeror< 
!ilir Qasim’s arrival at Azimabad, the Emperor had returnee 

0 that place, and the English going forward to receive hin 
lad accommodated His Majesty in their own Factory.! Sub 
lequently, Qasim Ali Ehan also arrived, had the honour of ai 
budience with the Emperor, and received from the latter th< 
itle of Nawab Ali Jah Na§iru-l-mulk Imtiazu-d-daulah Qasim Al 
Chau Nasi^at Jang. But the officers of the Emperor marking 
ome change in the conduct of Qasim Ali IQian marched bad 
?ith the Emperor fco Bariaras, without giving ariy iiitimatioi 
hereof to the aforesaid Khan.^ Nawab Qasim Ali Khan followec 

) Monghyr and resided there in 1175 A.H., after having finished hia expedi 
hns to Tirhut, Shahabad, and Azimabad, and after having left Rajah Naubai 
,ai as Deputy ^ubadar of Patna, in place of Ramnarain and Rajballab whe 
'ere imprisoned. (See SeiV, Vol. IT, p. 711). Two days every week, the 
awab dispensed justice, attended personally to every State affair, and listen- 

1 patiently to the complaints and grievances of everyone, however humble 
is position, and did not permit corruption or bribery to thwart the course oi 
istice* He paid assiduous attention to the liappiness of his people and to the 
)mfort of his army, which he placed in a highly efficient state. He was, 
iwever, a terror to enemies and wrong-doors, and his vigorous personality 
srvaded all affairs of the State. Friends and foes alike respected him, and 
^en the English regarded him as a real power in the land, and not as a 
ladow like Mir Jafar. He respected learning and the learned, and appre* 
ated the company of scholars, savants, and saints. The one fatal mistake 
at he made was that he trusted implicitly the Armenian cut-throat, Gurgaii 
hau, wlio was the generalissimo of his Army and who was secretly bent 
1 ruining him, and this one fatal mistake which embroiled him in a quarrel 
ith the English subsequently proved disastrous to his power. See Beiru-l* 
utaj^erin^ Vol. II, p. 712. 

I It appears the English General, Major Carnac, concluded a truce with the 
tnperor, established amicable relations with him, and induced the latter to 
•me to Patna. At this time, the moves of the pawns on the political chess- 
►ard of India were quick and strange and inconsistent. Everyone was after 
8 game of self-interest, regardless of traditions and of sentiments. (See 
ir, Vol. II, pp, 700, 703-704). At this time Ahmad Shah Abdali had again 
vaded India, defeated the Mahrattas, and instructed Shujau-d-danlab, 
ijibu-d-daulah and other Afghans to show allegiance to Emperor Shah 
lam who was hia brother-in-law. (See Belr^ Vol. H, p 700). 

® There does not appear to be any authority for this statement. It would 
>pear thett agreeably to the instruction left by Ahmad §hah Abdali who had 
Bicted a cruBhing defeat on the Mahrattas, Shujau-d-danlah, Subadar of 
idbf bad come at the time to the borders of Oudh. to xeceive the EmTieror 
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them Tip to the confines of Baksai* and Jagadi^piir, and after pillag- 
ing those places returned to Azimabad, halted at the residence 
of Ramnarain, and set himself to the work of administration of 
the affairs of that placed 

When Qasim Ali lOian demanded from the English duties 
on their trade-goods, the latter refused to pay the same, and 
carried on their trade duty-free.* Nawab Qasim Ali Khan 

ghah Alam and to escort him to Delhi, to instal him on his ancestral throne. 
See Seiru-UMutaMerin^ Yol. II, pp. 705*706. 

1 Important administrative changes transpired at this time. Nawab Mir 
Qasim called for accounts from Ramnarain, who was Deputy gubadar of 
Behar. Finding that Ramnarain had been guilty of malversation in respect 
of large amounts of the public revenues, the Nawab dismissed him from office 
and threw him into prison, at the same time confiscating all his treasures, 
ghitab Rai, who was Ramnarain’s colleague, was also suspected, and dismiss- 
ed by the Nawab, who took into his owm hands the direct administration of 
Behar, retaining, however, Rajballab as his Deputy there. See SeiVf Yol. II, 
p. 707. Subsequently Rajballab was thrown into prison, his office being 
given to Rljah Naubat Rai, who was replaced shortly after by Mir Mehdi 
Khan. Gurgan Khan, an Armenian, was placed at the head of the Artillery 
and the Nawab placed implicit confidence in him. But as later events would 
shew, this Armenian proved a traitor. The Nawab employed a large num- 
ber of spies, and thus kept himself well informed of everything that trans- 
pired. He also appointed Mir Mehdi Khan as Faujdar of Tirhnt, and 
Mohammad Taqi ]^an as Fanjdar of Birbhum. 

2 This was the beginning and ostensible cause of the rupture between 
Nawab Qasim Ali and the English. The Seir (Yol. II, p. 715), details these 
important events. In 1176 A.H., Mr. Henry Yansittart, then acting as Gov- 
ernor of the English East India Company in Calcutta, visited the Nawab at 
Monghyr, and held a conference with him on various matters. The Nawab 
then told Mr. Yansittart that much trade passed through the country duty- 
free, as it was given out that it was on behalf of the English, that in conse- 
quence the State suffered a heavy loss, and that it was proper that duty should 
be levied on all such goods, except those particularly belonging to the English 
East India Company. Mr. Yansittart informed the Nawab not to do any- 
thing in the matter in haste, but to wait till his return to Calcutta, when pro- 
per orders on the subject would be passed by him and communicated to the 
Nawab. The Nawab on the strength of this felt sanguine that his request 
would be complied with, and in the meantime wrote to Ida Collectors (A mils), 
directing them to be vigilant in regard to permitting goods to pass duty-free, 
and adding that full orders would be communicated to them hereafter. These 
Amils itt some cases exceeded their authority by stopping goods, with the 
result that several of them were imprisoned by Mr. Ellison, of the Patna Pac* 
tory, and by Mr. Batteson, of the Dacca Factory, and sent to Calcutta- The 
Nawlb, on hearing this, directed reprisals, and ordered the arrest of the (formihm 
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remitted tlierenpou the duties leviable from all the traders of 
Bengal and Behar, and declared that so long as he failed to levy 
duties from the rich, he would hold back his hand from doing so, in 
the case of the poor. Owing to this cause, and owing to some other 
matters, a misunderstanding set in between him and the English 
chiefs. The Nawab now hatched plans for exterminating them.^ 
At length, he formed the resolution of putting them all to the sword 
on one day. In pursuance of tliis plan, he sent despatches to his 
Deputies and Faujdara in Bengal to the effect that on a cer- 
tain fixed date everywhere, they should by means of treachery 
or violence massacre all the English residents. And after perso- 
nally giving peremptory injunctions to the Generals of his army 
to kill and capture and pillage and plunder the English, he return- 
ed to Monghyr. And when on the day fixed, the army of Qasim 
All Khan prepared to discharge their commissioned task, a battle 

ia$ of the English, and remitted duties on all goods, explaining that when 
the goods of richer traders were to be exempt from duties, it would be inequit- 
able to levy duties on goods of poorer traders who contributed only a fraction 
to the State revenue. The Council in Calcutta sent Mr. Amy it as their envoy to 
the Nawabto Monghyr to settle matters (p.720, 8eir, Vol. II). Mr. Yansittart 
also sent a friendly letter to the Nawab requesting the latter to concede the 
demand of the Council. The Nawab consulted bis general, the Armenian 
Gnrgan Khan, who advised the Nawab not to listen to Mr. Yansittart’s 
advice (p. 760, Setr, Yol. II). In the meantime, Gurgan Khan bad caused 
the flower of the Nawab’s Army to perish in a fruitless expedition for 
the conquest of Nepal (p. 717, Vol. II, fifeir.) The Nawab row solicited aid 
from Nawab Yizier ghujau-d-daulah and the Emperor, in order to repel the 
encroachments of the English (p. 718, Scir, Yol. II). The Nawab also wrote 
to his capable and loyal Eaujdar of Birbhum, Muhammad Taqi to send 

Jagat Bet Mabtab Bai and bis brother, Maharaja Snrnpchand, grandsons of 
Jagat Set Eatehqhand, from Murshidabad to Monghyr under proper escort, and 
Muhammad Taqi ^an accordingly sent them to Monghyr, where they were 
ordered to reside under surveillance (p. 721, 8e%r, Yol. II). On hearing that 
Mr* Amytt was coming to Monghyr, the Nawab sent Mir Abdullah and Ghu- 
1am Husaiii ^an (author of the Seir), who were intimate with Mr. Amytt, to 
go und receive him, and to enquire into the object of his mission. (See Seir^ 
Yol. II, p. 712). Mr. Amytt’s mission proved a failure (See SsiV, Yol. II, 
p.742). 

1 The Biyait*6 account is not quite accurate. What actually happened 
Is detailed in the Seir, the author of which was an actor iu these scenes. 
(See Setr, Yol* II, p. 725). It appears that before the Gounoil in Calcutta had 
A^ded anything, on Mr. Amytt’s retaro, Mr. Amytt on his pwn responsibility 
from Monghyr to Mr. Ellison, Chief of the Batna Eao|piy» to 



^sued with the English armyh At length after suocesmV© on^ 
fiilaughts, ITawab QiUim All army triumphed,* and engaging 

prepare for war, and the latter, without waiting for any declaration of war by 
the Council, quietly concentrated all the available English regiments in his 
Factory, and suddenly attacked the Fort at Patna The Nawiib’s garrison 
who were quite unprepared for such an attack, were surprised, and the 
Fort fell partially into the hands of the English, whose troops plundered the 
houses in the Fort. (See Sflir, Vol. II, p. 726). Prom Monghyr, reinforce- 
ments were hurried up by the Nawab, and with these reinforcements Mil’ 
Mehdi ^an, Nawab’s Deputy Subadar of Patna, vigorously assaulted the Fort, 
recaptured it, also captured the English Factory, when Mr. Ellison with Dr* 
Fullerton and other Englishmen and their troops fled to Ohapra and thence to 
the Sarju, when they were taken prisoners by the Bengalee Ram Nidhi, Faujdar 
of Saran, and Sumroo the Frenchman, and brought to Monghyr, where they 
were thrown into prison. It was then (See 8eir, Vol. II, p. 727), that the 
Nawab sent despatches to all bis Faujdars and generals, apprising them of the 
outbreak of hostilities between him and the English, and directing them to put 
to the sword the English, wherever found. Mr. Amytt was killed at Murshi- 
dabad, in pursuance of the above order (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 727). The RiyQz*8 
statement that the Nawab fixed a ‘ particular day * for the massacre of the 
English, or that he instructed his oflacers to kill Englishmen by treachery-* 
does not accord with the Setr’s version, which is more authentic and reliable. 

1 It is not clear to which battle the Riyaz refers here. As wonld appear 
from the note ante, the first battle in which the Nawab’s army trinmphed 
was fought, in order to re-oapture the Port of Patna after the English had 
suddenly surprised it. It does not appear from the Setr’s account that 
on this victory, the Nawab slew ** all the Englishmen, ” but what he did was 
that he apprised his officers of the outbreak of hostilities between him and 
the English, and directed the former to put the English to the sword wher- 
ever found. (See 8eir, Vol. II, p. 727). In pursuance of the above general 
order, Mr, Amytt was pat to the sword at Mnrshidabad, and the Qasimbazar 
factory was looted. (See S'eir, Vol. II, pp. 727-728). Then the English 
Council assembled in Calcutta, and decided on war against the Nawab, and 
also proclaimed Mir Jafar (who was in surveillance in Calcutta) as the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal (See Seir, Vol. II, pp. 768-769). In the meantime, the 
NawSb had directed his Faujdar of Birbhum (Mu^iammad Taqi Khan) to pro# 
pare for fighting with the English, and had sent his officers, Jafar Khan. 
A lam ]^ln and ghai^ Hnibatu-Mah with others to re4nforoe Mnl^mmad 
Taqi ^an. The above three officers proceeded to Murshidabad, took ammti* 
pitions and armaments from Syed Muhammad Khan, who was Deputy Naziip 
of Moitohidabad at the time, and encamped at Flassey and Katwab, whilst 
Mnbammad Taqi ^an. with his army, proceeded from Birbhum to Katwah, 
(See 8eir, Vol. II, p. 728). 

i The Only real victory that Mir Qasim appears to have aolileved oven* 
tiie Knglhkhi was in hia re-captnre of the Fort . of Patna, Tho 
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in capturing and killing slew all the English, and plundered their 
factories. But Sadru-l-Haq Oan, Faujdar of Dinajpiir, and the 
Bajah of Bardwan held back their hands from this wretched work. 

account of these events is neither so detailed nor so lucid as that of the 
SeirU’l’MutaMteririi whose author Ghulam Husain ^an was an actor in, or 
actual spectator of, most of these scenes. From the 8eir, it appears that 
after the re •capture of Patna, the next battle between the English and the 
Nawub’s troops was fought at Katwah. The Nawab’s Faujdar of Birbhum, 
Muhammad Taqi IQian, fought at this battle most gallantly, but his gallantry 
was of no avail, as Syed Muhammad Khan, Deputy Nazim of Murshidabad, 
failed, owing to jealousy that he bore, to support him, and prevented Jafar 
Khan, Alara Khan, and ^ai^ Haibatu-l-lali also from re-inforcing him. (See 
Seir, Vol. II, pp. 729 to 731). After this, the English with Mir Jafar entered 
Murshidabad (8eir, Vol. II, p. 731). The news of the fall of his brave officer* 
Mul>ammad Taqi ^an, disconcerted the Nawab, who hurried up re-inforce- 
ments under Sumroo, Mallear Armenian, and Asadnllah, and directed them to 
concentrate at Suti with the vanquished troops of Katwah. Major Adams 
commanded the English army. At the battle of Snti, the Nawab’s troops 
were defeated, and the English won the victory (See fieir, Vol. II, pp, 
732.733). 

On hearing of the defeat at Suti, the Nawab sent his Begams and children 
to the fort of Robtas, whilst he himself set out with his general, the Arme- 
nian Gnrgiu Khan, to re-inforce his army that was now concentrated on the 
banks of the Adhua nalla, a stream taking its rise from the hills north of 
Rajmahal and flowing to the Ganges. This position was considered to be oI 
strategic importance and impregnable, as it was accessible by only one secret 
passage. (See Seir^ Vol. II, p. 734). On 24th Muharram in 1177 A.H., in 
the night, the Nawab marched ont from the Monghyr Fort. Suspecting trea- 
chery from his officers as well as from his prisoners, and his suspicion being 
fanned by the Armenian Gurgin Kh an, the Nawab before leaving Monghyr 
killed his prisoners, namely, Rajah Raranarain, the quondam Naib §ubadar of 
Behar, Rajah Rtijballab, the quondam Diwan of Nawab ^ahamat Jang, 
Rai Raian Umed Ram, Rajah Fateh Singh, Rajah Buniad Singh (zamindar of 
Tikari), Shaikh Abdullah, as well as others. The Nawab caused Ramntirain 
to be thrown into the river below Monghyr fort with a pitcher filled with 
sand tied to his neck. Gurgin Khan, not satisfied with this work of butchery, 
incited the Nawab to kill also his English prisoners, consisting of Mr. Elison 
and Dr. Fullerton and others of the Patna Factory. The Nawab, however, 
refused to kill them and placed extra guard on them. Kamgar ]^an Muin 
also joined the Nawab, who was encamped at the Uhampanagar nalla, 
but was sent away to Birbhum by the traitor, Gurgin Khan. {Seir, Vol. 
II, p. 735). At this time, Mir Rujn-d-din, son of the late Nawab Saif 
Khan of Purniah, deserted Mir Qasim’s army, proceeded to Pumiah, and 
priade himself its master, and opened correspondence with Mir Jafar Khan 
wai^ English (Seir, Vol, II, p. 786 ), At Adhua, the Nawab’s troops 
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When Nawab Qasim Ali Khan made his entry into Monghyr, 
he summoned to his presence all the officers of the Nizamat of , 

were wont for some time to sally oat in the night by the secret passage, 
and to do havoc amongst English troops. Once they went so far as 
to attack Mir Jafar ^an’s Camp, Mir Jafar I^an having come to Adhna 
with the English army. Mir Jafar was about to run away, when the 
English army re-inf oroed him. The English w'ere thrown into consternation 
by these destructive night-attaoks, and were at a loss to find ont the passage 
by which the Nawab’s troops approached the EnglisVi entrenchments. At 
this time, an English soldier who had long ago left the English army and 
taken service under the Nawab, informed the English army of the secret 
passage (3eir, Vol. II, p. 737), and undertook to guide them to the Nawab’s 
entrenchments at Adhna. With the help of this man, Colonel Goddard, with 
an English regiment, moved to the Nawab’s entrenchment in the night. The 
Nawab’s army were in a false sense of security, fancying the position impreg- 
nable, and thinking that the secret passage to it was unknown to the English. 
The Nawab’s army under Asadullah Khan, the Frenchman Samroo, the 
Armenians, Malkar and Antony, were surprised by this night-attack of 
the English and defeated (Seir, Vol. II, p. 738), and dispersed on 26th 
Safar, 1177 A.H. On the second or third day, tJie news of this disaster 
reached the Nawab, who now moved to the Monghyr Fort. After halting there 
two or three days, he left that place with Gurgin ]^an and others, placing 
the Fort in charge of one Arab Ali Khan, a wotege and creature of Gurgiu 
Khan, and reached the Bobu a nalla. At this time, a leading nobleman 
named All Ibrahim Khan counselled the Nawab to release the English pri- 
soners, named Messrs. Elison, Jee, and Lushington and others, or at least to 
send their wives by boat to Major Adams. The Nawab referred Ali Ibrahim 
Khan to Gurgin i^an, the Armenian evil genius of the Nawab. The Arme- 
nian said no boats were available, and refused to listen to the humane counsel 
of Ali Ibrahim ^^an. On the way, Gurgin ^an was hacked to pieces with 
the sword by some horseman, whose pay was in arrear. The Nawab moved 
from Rohna nalla to Barh, where Jagat Set and his brother Sarup^and were 
put to the sword under Nawab’s orders. From there the Nawab moved to 
Patna, where he received i»owb that Arab Ali Khan, commandant of the 
Monghyr Fort, and a creature of Gurgin Khan, had accepted a bribe from the 
English, and treacherously made over the Fort to the latter, {flfetr, Vol. II, 
p. 741). The Nawab was exasperated ; he was filled with suspicion, and his 
annoyance knew no bounds. He ordered the Frenchman, Samroo, to kill the 
English prisoners. This Samroo, though of one religion with the English 
prisoners, willingly accepted this murderous errand, and on the night of the 
last day of Rabi-al-Awal, 1177 A.H., he shot down the English prisoners, who 
were lodged at the time in the house of the late IJaji Ahmad, brother of Maha- 
bat Jang. That house has since become the English burial-ground in Fatsia, 
(See Vol. II, p. 739). None escaped except Dr. Fullerton (Betr, Vol. II, 
p. Y40). The Nawab accused Dr. Fullerton of treachery, which the latter 
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B6iig'al, and set himBelf to the work of administering the several 

disavowed. The Nawab then spared his life. Dr, Fullerton subsequently 
escaped to Hajipnr and joined the English army there (Seir, Vol. II, p. 741). 
The English next invaded Patna, and stormed the fort there (Seir, Vol. II, 
p» 742). The Nawlb now crossed the Karamnassa river, and entered the terri- 
tory of Nawab-Vizier Shujau-d-danlah. {8eir, p. 743). The Nawab (Mir 
Qasim) now met the Nawab-Vizier ^ujau*d-daulah and the Emperor near 
Allahabad, and induced them to help him in driving out the English from 
the ^ubahs of Behar and Bengal (SetV, Vol. II, p. 745). The Emperor, the 
Nawfib-Vizier and the Nawab now marched to Benares where they encamped 
for some time, in order to invade Behar (p. 746 Seir). Dreading the approach 
of the Nawab-Vizier Shujau-d-daulah, the English with Mir Jafar, who had 
gone in pursuit of Mir Qasim, now retired from Baksar towards Patna. 
§hnjau-d»daulah with his huge army and with Mir Qasim now overtook the 
English near Phulwari (p. 749, Seir, Vol. II). There were skirmishes, follow- 
ed by a battle in which the English army reeled, but the result was indecisive, 
owing to absence of concerted action between Mir Qasim and Shnjau-d-daulah 
(pp, 749-760, iSetV, Vol. II). At the same time, Mir Mehdi ^an, who had 
before fought so bravely for Mir Qasim and re-captured the Patna Fort from 
the English, now deserted his old master, Mir Qasim, and joined the English 
(p- 760, Seir, Vol. II). 

The Nawab-Vizier with Mir Qasim now retired to Baksar (fif^tVpp.TSl). At 
this time, from the English side, Dr. Fullerton used Ghulam Husain Khan, the 
anthor of the Seir, as a spy, and wrote to him to induce the Emperor to give 
his support to the English, and to withhold his support of the Nawab-Vizier 
(p. 761, Seir, Vol. II), ^nlam Husain Klian and his father Hedait All Khant 
who held jagirs at Husainabad in Monghyr district, held a peculiar position 
at the time. They professed friendship both for Dr. Fullerton and the Eng- 
lish, and also for Mir Qasim and the Nawab-Vizier. They were all things to 
all men, and enjoyed friendship and influence amongst both the hostile 
parties. They opened secret correspondence with the Emperor, and induced 
the latter to give his moral support to the English (p. 751, Seir, Vol. IT). A 
conference was now held between Ghulam Husain jj^on who now played the 
role of an English spy and between Major Carnao, Dr. Fullerton and Mir 
Jafar, and a reply was sent through Ghulam Hosain ]^an and other spies 
to the Emperor. In the meantime, Shujau-d-daulah fell out with Mir Qasim 
(p. 762). Mir Qasim now assumed the garb of a faqir, but was shortly 
after induced to give it up, at the entreaties of Shujau-d-daulah who found 
his honour was at stake. Shortly after, Mir Qusim’s French officer, Sumroo? 
the infamous perpetrator of the Patna massacre, mutinied against Mir Qasim, 
and was paid up and discharged by the latter. Then this infamous Frenchman 
took service under gh^ija-n-d-daulah with all the gunS and ammunition of 
his old master, Mir Qasim (p. 755, Vol. II, Seir). The Nawab-Vizier shame- 
lessly imprisoned his refugee Mir Qasim ; all people deserted the latter, except 
his one *old brave and loyal officer, All Ibrahim who olung to his old 

ihliiter with a fidelity uncommon in those treaoherous days. When gj^ujan* 
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Provinces. And summoning to Monghyr, one by one, the Rai 

d-danlah spoke ill of Mir QaBim, and wondered why Ali Ibrahim ^an clung 
to Mir Qasim, in spite of the latter speaking ill of Ali Ibrahim, the latter 
returned a manly and dignified answer which brought tears even to the eyes 
of the mean Nawab- Vizier. Ali Ibrahim said : * To my knowledge, I have not 

been guilty of any dereliction in duty to my master (Mir Qasim), except 
that after the events at Patna, whilst his other officers counselled him to go to 
the Dakhin, and secure support of the Mahrattas, I alone insisted on Mir 
Qasim to seek shelter with you, the Nawab-Vizier, and with the Emperor ! ** 
(p. 757, Vol. II, 8eir.) At this time, Major Mnnro, commander of the English 
array in Patna, wrote through Dr. Fullerton to ^ulnm Husain &an, the 
author of the Seir^ to use his infiuence in acquiring the Fort of Rohtas for 
the English. Ghnlam Husain Khan tampered with Mir Qasim’s commandant 
Rajah Sahmel, and induced the latter to make over the Fort of Rohtas to 
Captain Goddard of the English army (p. 758, Seir, Vol. II). Mir Jafar 
now returned to Mnrshidabad, where he died (deir, Vol. II, pp. 758 759), 
on 14th Shaban. 1178. Mir Jafar before setting out for Calcutta had left 
his brother, Mir Muhammad Kazim ^an, as Deputy Nazim of Patna, with 
Dhiraj Narain (Ramnarain’s brother) as Diwan under the latter. Mir Jafar 
appointed Nando Kumar as his Diwan (p. 759, Seir, Vol. II), and imprisoned 
Muhammad Riza Khan, Deputy Nazim of Dacca (Jahangirnagar), who was 
son-in-law of Rabia Begam and Ataullah ^nn Sabat Jang, From fear of the 
prestige and power of Shujau-d*daulah and from fear of the odium they 
would incur by engaging in a war with the Emperor, both Mir Jafar and the 
English seriously contemplated patching np a peace with the Nawab-Vizier 
and the Emperor, leaving to them the Behar Provinces, and stipulating to 
pay them a fixed revenue for Bengal (p. 760, Vol, IT, Set?*), This was, however, 
not to be, owing to the Nawab- Vizier^s ambition which would accept of no 
compromise, bnt aimed at an exclusive domination over the whole Empire. 
Whilst Mir Jafar was yet alive in Calcutta, Major Munro succeeded Major 
Cnrnac in the command of the English army, and was ordered in §afar 1178 
A.H., to proceed to Baksar to fight with the Nawab-Vizier ghujau-d-daulah, 
who was offensive in his correspondence with the English Council in Calcutta* 
The Nawab-Vizier and his army were in a sense of false security and were 
immersed in pleasures, frivolities and amusements, as if they had come for a 
picnic. On Major Munro’s arrival, the Nawab-Vizier with his army hurriedly 
took up a position on the north-west of a jhil or marshy sheet of water. The 
English army rested on the south-east of the jhil. The Nawab-Vizier posted 
Sumroo and Madak with eight guns and eight regiments of Mir Qasim to 
cover his front. The Nawab -Vizier’s army was composed of three wings. 
The right wing was commanded by the Nawab-Vizier himself, his centre was 
commanded by ghuja Quli K^an with six thousand Mughal troops, and his 
left wing was under the command of Rajah Beni Bahadur, Nawab- Visier's 
Deputy §ubadar in Oudh and Allahabad. The left flank of the left wing 
rested on the banks of the Ganges. The battle opened with a cannonade, 
which was briskly kept up on both sides, and which did its destruotive work 
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firiian timid Bai, liis son, Kali Pargiiad, Bamkighor, Rajballab, 

, on both Bides. Then the Nawab-Tizier with hie Mughal and Duranian troops 
made a flanking sally from towards the right of his own artillery, assaulted 
Major Munro’s cavalry and camp, and worked havoc in the English army. 
From the brisk cannonade kept up by Madak and Sumroo, and from the 
repeated assaults of the Nawab-Vizier, the English army was hard-pressed. 
Major Munro grasping the crisis and finding a frontal attack impossible, 
owing to the muddy jhil lying in front of him, quickly detached a corps under 
Captain Nan to make a flanking movement from the side of the river, in 
order to attack the Nawab- Vizier’s left wing, commanded by Rajah Beni 
Bahadur. This corps approached slowly, and reached the plain of the ruins 
amidst which Rajah Beni Bahadur’s troops lay. Shai^ j^ulam Qadir and 
other Shaikh Zadas of Lucknow who formed the van of Rajah Beni Bahadur’s 
army, stood with guns behind a wall amidst those ruins. The English regi- 
ments slowly and circumspectly, without disclosing themselves, crept up to 
the summit of the wall, and it was only when they rolled down stones on the 
heads of the Rajah’s troops that rested behind the wall at its foot, that these 
woke up from their slumber. It was only then that ^aikh ^ulam Qadir 
and his kinsmen and followers came to know of the arrival of the English 
regiment, and rose up to fight. Before, however, these Shai^s could arrange 
their force in fighting array, the English regiment commenced firing their 
muskets, and killed Ghulam Qadir and his kinsmen, whilst others fled. At this 
time, Rajah Beni Bahadur asked Ghalib ^an, a notable of Delhi, what 
course he was to follow, j^alib Khan answered that if the Rajah cared for 
his honour, he must die fighting, or else must run away. Then for a time 
the Rajah engaged in fighting, but shortly after changing his mind, and pre- 
ferring not to die, ran away. In the meantime, hearing the booming of 
cannons by the English regiment on the heads of Shaikh ^ulam Qadir and 
Rajah Beni Bahadur, Sbuja Quli ^an’s jealousy was aroused, and fancying 
that the booming proceeded from the Rajah’s army, and that the Rajah would 
soon achieve the honour of a victory, without stopping to enquire into the 
matter, he forthwith sallied out of his position, advanced across Sumroo and 
Madak, who in consequence had to suspend their cannonade, and waded 
across the jhil full of mud. The English artillery from front now quickend 
their cannonade, and Shuja Quli Khan and his soldiers uselessly sacrificed 
their lives, having lost the cover of their own artillery. The British regiment 
now penetrated through the entrenchments of Rajah Beni Bahadur who had 
fled, and attacked the wing of the Nawab-Vizier, as the ground between was 
already cleared by the foolish and disastrous forward movement of Shuja 
Quli Khan. Then the Nawab- Vizier’s army reeled and broke, the Nawab- 
Vizier himself stood the ground for some time, but seeing himself deserted by 
his troops, retreated to Allahabad, whilst his Mugj^al and Duranian troops as 
well as English troops, commenced plundering his tents. Mir Qasim who 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Nawab-Vizier had been released one day 
before this battle, and after the battle fled to Benares. (See 8eir^ Vol. 11, 
pp, 761-763). 



Jsgat Set Mahtab Rai, Rajah Sarup Q^and fJagat Set’s brother), 
the Zamindars of Dinajpur, Nadiah, Khirahpar,^ Birbhutn, and 
Rajshahi, <fcc., and Dulal Rai, Diwan of Bhujpur, Fatih Singhi 
the Rajah of Tikari, son of Rajah Snndar, and Ramnarain, De- 
puty Governor of the Subah of Azimabad, Muhammad Ma§um, 
and Mun^i Jagat Rai and others, the Nawab threw them into 
prison. And after strengthening the Fort of Monghyr, the Nawab 
sent a large army to Bengal. In the vicinity of Rajmahal, on the 
banks of the river Adhuah, he reviewed his army, and sent des- 
patches to the Faujdars and the Deputy Nazim of Bengal, direct- 
ing and instructing them peremptorily to fight with the English. 
Amongst them, Shaikh Hid ayitu-l-lah,* Deputy Faujdarof Nadiah, 
with a large army, Jafar Khan, and A lam Khan, Commandant of 
the Turkish bodyguard of the Nawab, swiftly advanced to Katwah» 
to fight. From the other side, the English army proclaiming 
Nawab Jafar Ali Khan as Subadar of Bengal, and taking him in 
their company advanced to fight, and at a distance of two karoli 
entrenched itself at Dainhat.^ On the 3rd of the month of Mubar- 
ram, both the armies arraying themselves for battle kindled the 
fire of warfare. The army of Qasim Ali Khan, after the fall of 
a number of men whose moment for death had arrived, being de- 
feated, fled to Palasi (Plassey) to Mubammad Taqi Khan, Fan jdar 
of Birbhum. After two or three days, when the army of Bengal 
had collected together, the English Genei als arrived pursuing them. 

This decisive victory at Baksar in 1764 (more than the battle of Plassey) 
gave the English a firm foothold in Bengal, as a Ruling Power. It was soon 
followed by the Emperor ghah A lam’s grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa to the English in 1765. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 773). 

The English stipulated to pay annually twenty-four lakhs to the Emperor on 
account of the Revenue of the above three Snbahs. 

In this note, 1 have thought fit to summarise the events as narrated in 
the Seiru-UMutaMerinf a contemporary record, the author whereof was either 
an actor in, or a spectator of, the many scenes enacted in those times. The 
note is long, but I have thought fit to give it, in order to follow the deve- 
lopment of the many important and stirring events that at length culminated 
in the transfer of the Ruling Power in Bengal from Moslem into English 
hands. 

1 Probably a misreading or misprint in the printed Persian text for 
Kharakpur. 

8 In the detV, his name is mentioned as Sh&lkh Haibatn-l-lah. (S^e Beir, 
Vol. II, p. 728, and n. ante). 

^ This must be the name of a market-place in Katwah itself* 
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Muhammad Taqi Eiao, with a large army, advanced to fight, but 
fell on being wounded with a gun-shot. His array being defeated, 
retired to Mur§Jiidabad. Syed Mubammad Khan, who held the 
office of Deputy Nazim of Bengal after the departure of Mir 
Turab Ali Khiin for Monghyr, came out of the City of Murghi- 
dabad with the troops at hand, and entrenched himself at Qiuna- 
Khali. But when the news of the approach of the English army 
arrived, his troops (many of whom had already receivedwounds in 
their fightings with the English) without engaging in battle and 
without firing their guns and muskets abandoned their entrench- 
ments, and fled to Suti. Tlie army of Qasim Ali Khan arrived 
at Suti, where Sumroo the Frenchman, with other Generals and 
troops, was already from before. But the English not abandoning 
their pursuit followed them up, and a great battle ensued at Suti. 
In that the star of Nawab Qasim Ali Khan’s luck was waning, and 
the fortune of the English was in the ascendant, after severe fight- 
ing, in this battle also the English triumphed. The army of 
Nawab Qasim Ali Khan, unable to stand the cannonade of the 
English artillery, were defeated, and retired to the banks of the 
Adhuah nalla^ which was their camping ground from before. 
There all the troops of the Nawab collected together, and renewed 
fighting. At length, many of the Generals of Nawab Qasim Ali 
Eban’s army, including Gurgin Khan, Commander of the Nawab’s 
Artillery corps, as well as others, conspired with the English. 
The English, thus freed from anxiety, made a night-attack, and 
broke the Nawab’s army, which fled. A severe defeat was thus 
sustained by the Nawab. The defeated army in a worsted con- 
dition retreated to Monghyr. Nawab Qasim Ali Khan, on receiv- 
ing news of this defeat, lost heart, and was thrown into consterna- 
tion. In view of the disloyalty and treachery of the traitors who 
had eaten his salt, the Nawab felt himself unequal for a contest, 
and abandoning all ideas of warfare he set out in an anxious 
mood for Azimabad. The Nawab now killed Gurgin i^ban on 
account of his treachery, and also slew Jagab Set and his brother, 
who were the plotters of this treacherous conspiracy, and who had 
sent out secret messages inviting Jafar Ali Khan and the Chris- 
tian English, and whose treasonable correspondence had been 
intercepted. The Nawab also killed other Zamindars, &c., who 
from before were in prison, and each of whom was unrivalled in 
his day for hatching plots and intrigues. After arrival at 
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Azimabad, there, too, not finding himself secure, the Nawab sent 
his Begams to the Fort of Rohtas, whilst he himself proceeded to 
the Sabah of Oudh to the Vazirul-Mulk Nawab Shujau-d-daulah 
Bahadur. There also he fell out with the Nawab-Vizier, who 
confiscated much of his treasures. From thence departing, the 
Nawab retired to the hills, and in those tracts he lingered some 
years in various mishaps, and at length died.^ 

o 

NIZAMAT FOR THE SECOND TIME OF JAFAR ALl 
KHAN BAHADUR. 

After Qasim All Khan’s defeat, the English Chiefs again placed 
Nawab Jafar Ali Khan on the masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal. 
Ten annas of the revenue of the Provinces were allotted to the 
English for their service as Diwan, whilst six annas of the same 
were held by Nawab Jafar Ali Khan. This time also for a period 
of three years, after displaying great feebleness in his Nizamat, 
in the year 1178 A.H., Nawab Jafar Ali Khan died. The English 
Chiefs placed on the masnad of Niztoat his son, Najmu-d-daulah,* 
and appointed Nawab Muhammad Riza Khan BahMur Muzaffar 
Jang to the oflBce of Naib Nazim (Deputy Nazim). Najmu-d-daulah^ 
after sitting on the masnad of Nizamat for two years, passed to 
the regions of eternity. After Najmu-d-daulah’s death, his youn- 
ger brother, Saifu-d-daulah^ succeeded to the masnad of Nizamat, 
whilst Nawab Muzaffar Jang continued to hold the office of Naib 
Nazim. Saifu-d-daulah after holding the Nizamat for two 
years died of small-pox ; and another brother of his, Mubariku- 
d-daulah, succeeded to the masnad of Nizamat. The English 
Chiefs removing Nawab Muhammad Riza Khan Muzaffar Jang 
from the office of Deputy Nazira, have fixed sixteen of rupees 
as an annual allowance for the Nazira. This amount the English 
pay each year. The English have now acquired domination over the 

I For some time, Mir Qasim stayed in the Rohilla country, subsequently 
left Utershauaidi (the Afghan tract) and proceeded to the country of the 
BanaGahad; theuce he proceeded to Raj putana, whence again he moved to 
the tract between Agra and Delhi, where he died in distress. See Qsitu^U 
Mutat^ierin^ Vol. Ill, p. 933. 

* See Seiru-UMutaMsrinf Vol. II, p. 771. 

® See 8eiru4-Muta!^erinf Vol. II, p. 776. 

^ In the $eir, “ twenty-four lahbs, ** 8eir Vol, II, p, 781, 
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three ^abahs^ and have appointed I^iladars^ (District Officers) at 
various places. They have established in Calcutta the 
Kagt^ri (the Court for Crown-lands), make assessments and col^ 
lections of revenue, administer justice, appoint and dismiss Amils 
(Collectors of revenue), and also perform otlier functions of tlie 
Nizamat. And up to tlie date of the completion of this History, 
namely 1202* A.H., corresponding to the thirty-first year of the 
reign of Emperor Shah Alam, the sway and authority of the 
English prevail over all the three Subahs of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 

1 The EngliBh divided the country into six Zillahs, viz.; (l)Zillah Calcutta; 
(2) Zillah Bard wan ; (8) Zillah Rnjshahye-Murshidabad ; (4) Zillah Jabangir- 
tiagar (or Dacca) ; (5) Zillah Dinajpur ; (6) Zillah Azimabad (or Patna) ; and 
api>ointed English Zillahdars to each Zillah with a Council. See 8eir, Vol. II, 
pp. 782-783. 

a That is, 1788 A.C. 





CHAPTER IV. 

DESCRIBING THE DOMINATION OE THE ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANS IN THE PROVINCES OF THE DAKHIN 
AND BENGAL, AND CONTAINING TWO SECTIONS. 


SECTION I.— DESCRIPTIVE OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
PORTUGUESE AND FRENCH CHRISTIANS, &c., IN 
THE DAKHIN AND IN BENGAL. 

Be it not hidden from the bright hearts of the bankers of the 
treasui’e of History and the appraisers of the jewel of Chronicles, 
that the Jewish and Christian communities, before the advent of 
Islam, used to come to many ports of the Dakhin, like Malabar, 
&o., for trading purpose by the sea-route, and after acquiring 
familiarity with the people of that country, they settled down in 
some of the towns, erected houses with gardens, and in this 
manner dwelt there several long years. When the planet of 
the Muslim faith rose, and the bright effulgence of the Muslim 
sun shone on the East and the West, gradually, the countries of 
Hindustan and the Dakhin were recipient of the rays of the moon 
of the Muhammadan faith, and Muslims commenced visiting those 
countries. Many of the kings and rulers of those parts embraced 
the Islamic religion, whilst the Rajahs of the ports of Goa, 
Dabil, and Jabul, &o., like Muhammadan rulers, gave Musalman 
emigrants from Arabia quarters on the sea-shores, and treated 
them with honour and respect.^ In consequence, the Jews and the 

I See Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, p. 29. Writes Dr. Hun- 
ter*. *‘The Saracen Arabs who under the conquering impulse of Isllm next 
seized the countries of the Indo-Sjrian route (682>651 A.D.) soon realised its 
value. They were a trading not less than a fighting race, and Bussorah and 
Baghdad under the Caliphs became the opulent headquarters of the Indian 
trade. The Saracens conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia, 682-651 A.B. In 
a footnote to p. 28 of the above History, Dr. Hunter refers the reader for 
6J 
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Christians burnt in the fire of envy and malice* And when the 
Kingdoms of the Dakhin and Go jrat became subject to the MnsaU 
man Emperors of Dehli,^ and Islam became powerful in the king- 
dom of the Dakhin, the Jews and the Christians placed the seal of 
silence on the door of their tongues, and ceased to utter words of 
enmity and hatred. Subsequently in the year 900 A.H., weakness* 
and decay set in in the kingdom of the Dakhin. At that time, 
the Portuguese Christians, on behalf of the king of their own 
country, were directed to build forfcs on the sea-shores of India. 

an aooonnt of the Jewish trade with the East to an article on * The Jews 
under Eome* by Lieut.-Col. Conder. Again says Dr. Hunter (p. 46) t The 
trading colony of Arabs at Canton included at the beginning of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D., an uncle of Muhammad the Prophet.** Again in p. 46, says Dr. 
Hunter : “ It was a commercial dispute that brought about the first Musal- 
man conquest of an Indian Frovinco. In 711 A.D., Kasim led a naval ex- 
pedition against Sindh, to claim damages for the ill-treatment of Arab mer- 
chantmen and pilgrims near the month of the Indus in their voyage from 
Oeylon. During the following centuries the Indian Ocean became an outly- 
ing domain of Islam. The Arab geographers mapped the course from the 
Persian Gulf to China into ^ seven seas, ’ each having a name of its own, and 
with the Arab*Ohinese harbour of Gampuaon their eastern limit, Abul Feda, 
the princely geographer of the fourteenth century (1273-1831) mentions 
Malacca as the most important trading place between Arabia and China, the 
common resort of Moslems, Persians, Hindus, and the Chinese. Colonies of 
Arabs and Jews settled in an early oentnry of our era on the southern Bom- 
bay coast, where their descendants form distinct communities at the present 
day. The voyages of Sinbad the Sailor are a popular romance of the Indian 
trade under the Caliphs of Baghdad, probably in the ninth century A.D.** 
From the above it is clear that India, including Bengal, was within the sphere 
of the commercial influence of the Saracen Arabs, from about the very dawn 
of Islam. 

1 The first Musalman conquests in the Dakhin were made in the reign of 
Jallala-d-d!n Khiliit Emperor of Delhi, through the military genius of his 
nephew, Alau-d-din Tarikb-i-Firuz Shahi, p, 170, and n. 2, ante, 

p.90. 

3 In 1564, Yijayanagar finally went down before the Moslems in the 
field of Talikot after an existence of 4^ centuries. The Bahmaui dynasty 
formed from the coalition of the MusalmSn adventurers in the fourteenth 
century, began to break np in 1489, and by 1525, its disintegration was com- 
plete. The Portuguese arrived just as this once powerful kingdom was evolv- 
ing itself through internecine war into the Five MusalmSn states of Southern 
India. At the time (1498, when Yasoo da Gama landed in India) the Afghan 
iovareiguty in Northern India was dwindling to a vanishing point. ” See Dr. 
Bdliter’t History o! British India, Yol. I, pp. XOl-102. 
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In the year 904 A.H., four ships of the Portuguese Ohristianfi^ 
came to the ports of Qandrinah * and Kallkot, and the Portuguese 
after ascertaining thoroughly the state of afEairs ® of the sea-hoard 
sailed back. And the next year, six Portuguese ships arrived at 
Kalikot,^ and the Portuguese disembarked, and made a prayer to 
the ruler of that place, who was called Samri, to prevent theMusal*^ 
mans from trading with Arabia, urging that they (the Portuguese) 
would yield him more profit than the Musalmans. The Samr! did 
not listen to their prayer. But the Christians commenced molesting 
the Musalmans in mercantile business, so that the Samri ^ becom- 
ing enraged ordered the former’s slaughter and massacre. 
Seventy leading Christians were slain ; whilst the rest getting into 
sloops sailed out to save themselves, and alighted near the town 
of Kuchin, ® the ruler whereof was on terms of hostility with the 

I Covilham, the first Portaguese explorer in India, stayed some time on the 
Malabar coast (having come there from Aden on an Arab ship), in 1487« 
Tasoo da Gama reached Calient on May 20tb, 1498. See Dr. Hunter’s His- 
tory, Vol. 1, pp. 87-88. 

S The European form of Qandrinah is, I guess, Conlon or Caliooulan. For 
Conlon, Galicoulan, Cochin, Calicut, see the map at p. 96, of the above His- 
tory. Ibn-i-Batutah (1304i-1377) mentions Qnilon and Calicut amongst the 
five chief ports that he had seen. See p. 48, n. 2 of the above History* 

5 Dr. Hunter states that at the time the Malabar chiefs were tolerant of 
the religions of the many nations who traded at their ports. Abu Zaid when 
mentioning the foreign colonies records that the king allows each sect to fol- 
low its own religion (Abu Zaidu-l-Hasan of Siraf translated in Sir Henry 
Elliot’s History of India). Maniebaeans, Musalmans, Jews, and Christians 
were alike welcome at the Malabar ports. Not only Jews from the earlier 
times (from 6th century B.O.) and *St. Thomas Christians, ’ from 68 A.D., 
but also Arab traders (Moplahs) both in pre-Islamic and Islamic times were 
settled on the Malabar coasts. (See Dr. Hnnter's History, Vol. I, pp. 98-100)« 

* The Zamorin of Calicut received the Portugnese graciously. But the 
foreign Arab merchants, then the most powerful community at his port, per- 
ceived that the new ocean-route must imperil their ancient monopoly by 
way of the Red Sea. They accordingly instigated the court officials to in- 
trigues which nearly ended in a treacherous massacre, p. 108, Hunter’s History^ 
Vol. I. The Riyaz’s account would however shew that the provocation came 
from the side of the Portuguese, who came with a crusading spirit. (See 
p. 101, ibid). 

b In English histories, he is called the * Zamorin,’ which is the Europeati 
foinn of the Tamil Samuri, meaning ’ sou of the Sea. * See Hunter’s Histoiy 
of British India, Vol. 1, p. 95, n. 1* 

6 Or Coohin. From Hunter’s Histozy, Vol* I, p. 103, it would Appw Da 
Gama departed from CaUout, and for some time stopped at Oannanore, 
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6amri. There they obtained permission to bnild a fort, and with- 
in a short time they erected quickly a small fort, and dismantling a 
mosque which stood on the sea-shore they built on its site a 
church. 1 And this was the first fort which the Christians erected 
in India. In the meanwhile, the inhabitants of the port of 
Kanor also leagued with them. The Christians erected a fort also 
there. Being freed from anxiety, the Christians commenced a 
trade in pepper and ginger, and obstructed* others from trading 
therein. Consequently, the Samri advancing with his forces slew 
the son of the king of Kuchin, and ravaging that province returned. 
The successors of the slain ruler collecting again a force raised 
the -standard of sovereignty, re-populated the province, and under 
the advice of the Ferengis ^ placed a flotilla of galleys in the 
sea. And the ruler of Kanor also similarly fitted out a flotilla of 
boats. The Samri, getting enraged at this, bestowing all his 
treasures on the army, twice or thrice advanced with his forces 
against Kuchin.^ At every time, the Portuguese helped Kuchin, 

1 In 1600 King Emmanuel of Portugal sent a fleet of thirteen ships under 
Pedro Alvarez Caleral, who was well received by the Zamorin, and established 
a factory on shore at Calicut for purchase of spices. He captured an Arab 
vessel and a Moslem vessel. The Arab merchants were roused to indig- 
nation, and sacked the Portuguese factory at Calicut, slaying the chief agent 
and fiftythree of his men. Caleral retaliated by burning ten Arab ships, 
and sailed down to Cochin, burning two more Calicut vessels on his way. 
Caleral concluded a friendly treaty with the Rajah of Cochin, promising to 
make him some day Zamorin of Calient, and established a factory at Cochin. 
Friendly overtures were also received by him from the Rajah of Quilon and 
Cannanor. See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 107. The fanatical vandalism 
of the Portuguese Christians in demolishing a Moslem Mosque, is in sad con- 
trast to the toleration and scrupulous regard for the sanctity of the Christian 
Church shewn by the early Moslem Arabs under Omar, after the latter had 
conquered Palestine and visited Jerusalem.— See Sir William Muir’s * Annals 
of the Early Caliphate,* p. 210. 

* Animated by a crusading spirit the aim of the Portuguese Government 
was to destroy the Arab commerce, and to establish an armed monopoly. See 
hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 108. 

* I.e., the Portuguese Christians. For the origin and significance of the 
term FerengiSf see Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, p. 184. Says 
Dr. Hunter t '^ The ravenous hordes thus let loose in India, made the race- 
name of Christian (Ferengi) a word of terror until the strong rale of the 
Ifughkl Empire turned it into one of contempt. ” See also n. 2, ibid, 

* *In 1502 Vasco da Gama as Portuguese Admiral of the Indian Seas oame to 
India for the second time, with a fleet of twenty vessels. He bombarded Calicat 
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fio that the Samri did not succeed in subduing it, and without 
attaining his object retired. Becoming powerless, he sent envoys 
to the rulers of Egypt, Jiddah, the Dakhin and Gujrat. Com- 
plaining of the malpractices of the Christians, he asked for help, 
and sending out narratives of the oppressions practised by the 
Christians over the Mnsalmans, he stirred up the veins of their 
zeal and rage. At length, Sultan Qabsur Qhuri^ despatched to the 

and destroyed its Arab mercbant-fleet. At Cochin, Cannanore, Qnilon, and 
Baticala, established factories. Da Gama's successes were stained by re- 
volting crnelties never to be forgotten. For a gruesome detail of those bar- 
barous cruelties, see Hunter’s History, Vol, I, pp. 109, 139, 140 and 141. Da 
Gama now (1503) returned to Lisbon. The Zamoriu and the Arab merchants 
burned to avenge the tortures and outrages inflicted by this Christian fanatio^ 
They attacked the Cochin Raja, seized his capital, and demanded sur- 
render of the Portuguese factors left under his protection. The Cochin chief 
bravely held out until relieved by arrival of the next Portuguese fleet in Sep- 
tember, 1503. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 110. This fleet operated against 
India under Alfonso de Albuquerque and his cousin Frabcisoo de Albuquer- 
que. In India, the two Albuquerques built a fort at Cochin, established a 
factory at Quilon, and severely punished the Zamorin, Alfonso returned to 
Lisbon in 1501, whilst his cousin was lost on his way home together with his 
squadron.* See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. Ill, 

The next expedition was sent in 1504 under Lopo Soarez de Albergaria. * He 
continued the policy of unsparing destruction against the ports in which 
Arab influence prevailed j laid part of Calicut in ruins, and burned Cranganor* 
Soarez broke the Arab supremacy on the Malabar coast. In 1505, King 
Emmanuel of Portugal sent Don Francisco da Almeida as the Portuguese 
Viceroy in India. His principal duty was to coersoe the Malabar sea-coast 
chiefs who might be friendly to the Arab merchants, to strengthen the Portu- 
guese faotoritea on shore, and thirdly, to break the Moslem Naval supremacy, 
including the armed Arab merchantmen of Calicut and the regular Navy of 
the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, who menaced the existence of Portugal in the 
East. This was the third and last act in the long conflict between Mediesval 
Christendom and Islam. In four years (1505-1509), Almeida overthrew the 
power of the Moslem Arabs at the Malabar ports, defeated the Zamorin and 
destroyed his fleet of 84 ships and 120 galleys, and slew 3,000 Musalmlns.* 
See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 116. 

1 “ The Mameluke Silvan of Egypt sent forth in 1508 a great expedition under 
Admiral Amir Husain, who effected a coalition with the Moslem fleet of the 
northern Bombay coast, and was aiming to effect also a junction with the 
southern Calicut squadron. Lourenoo Almeida, son of the Portuguese Viceroy, 
attempted to oppose this junction, but was shot down. The Moslem victors 
chivalrously gave him honourable burial, and respectfully congratulated 
Almeida on a son who at the age of twentytwo had covered hitiiself with 
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Indian coasts a General, named Amir ^ 

thirteen ifar-vessels, containing a naval force with armaments. 
Sal|an Mahmud of Gnjrat and Sultan Mahmud Bahmanl of tlie 
Dakhin also fitted out numerous ships from the ports of Deo, 
Surat, Kolah, Dabil and Jabul, in order to fight with the Portu- 
guese. First, the ships from Egypt arrived in the port of Deo, 
and uniting with the ships of Gujrat set out for Jabul, which was 
the rendezvous of the Portuguese. And some ships of the Samri 
and some ships of Goa and Dabil having also joined them, they 
kindled the fire of war; but suddenly, one warship full of the 
Portuguese quietly sailed up from the rear. The Portuguese 
commenced a cannonade, and converted the sea into a zone of 
fire. Malik Ayaz, ruler of Deo, and Amir Husain were obliged to 
fight with them, but failed to effect anything. Some Egyptian 
galleys were captured, and the Musalmans drank the potion of 
martyrdom, whilst the Portuguese triumphantly steered back to 
their own ports. Inasmuch as at that period, Sultan Salim, 
Khaqaft^ of Rtlm (Turkey), defeated the Ghoriah Sultan* of 
Egypt, and the empire of the latter came to an end, the Samri 
who was the promoter of this war lost heart, and the Portuguese 
acquired complete domination. In the month of Bamzftn, 915 
A.H., the Portuguese proceetded to Kalikot, set fire to the Cathe- 
dral Mosque, and swept the town with the broom of plunder. But 
on the following day, the Malabarese collecting together attacked 

imperishable glory. In 1609, Almeida, the senior, defeated the combined 
Moslem fleets off Din, and slew 3,000 of their men. The aggressions of the 
Turks upon Egypt gave the hfameluke Sultan, of Cairo, work nearer home, 
and disabled him from sending further expeditions to India. 

[The Turks wrested Egypt from the Mameluke Sultan in 1617]. 

Almeida’s victory over Moslems off Diu on February 2nd, 1600, secured to 
Christendom the Naval supremacy in Asia, and turned the Indian Ocean for 
the next century into a Portuguese sea. ” See Hunter’s History of British 
India, V 0 I..I, pp. 117-118. 

** The first five years of annual expeditions from 1600 to 1506 had given the 
Portuguese the upper hand in the armed commerce of the Malabar coast. 
The folloudng four years under Almeida (1505-1509) left them masters of the 
Indian Ocean. The next six years (1509-1515) were under Alfonso de Albu- 
querque to see them grow into a territorial power ]on the Indian continent.” 
See ihid., p. 119. 

I In the printed Persian text, JS^nkan is obviously a misprint or misread- 
ing for which is a title held by Sultans of Turkey. 

i |.s«, the Mameluke Bultins of Egypt. 
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tlie OhrlstiaiaSi killed five hundred leading Poriaguese, and 
drowned many of them in the sea. Those who escaped the sword 
fled to the port of Kolam,^ and intrigning with the Chief of that 
place, at a distance of half a farsakh from that town, erected a 
small fort, and entrenched themselves there. And in the same 
year, they ^wrested the fort of Goah from the possession of Yusaf 
Adil Shah hat the latter shortly after amicably got it back from 
their hands. But after a short period, the Portuguese offering 
a large sum of money to the ruler of that place re-acquired 
possession of it, and establishing their Capital at that port, which 
was very strong, fortified it furtlier. And the Samri, from the 
humiliation and sorrow consequent on this, died in the year 921 
A.H., and his brother succeeding him ceased hostility, and estab- 
lishing peaceful relations with the Portuguese, gave the latter 
permission to erect a fort near the town of Kalikot, obtaining from 
them a stipulation to the effect that he would send yearly four 
ships of pepper and ginger to the ports of Arabia. For a short 
while, the Portuguese kept their promise and word, but when 
tlie fort was completed, they prevented his trading in the afore- 
said articles, and commenced various malpratices and oppressions 
on the Musalmans. And similarly, the Jews who were at Ka- 
datklor,* being informed of the weakness of the Samri, trans- 
gressed the limits of propriety, and caused many MusalmSns to 
drink the syrup of martyrdom. The Samri, repenting of his past 
policy, first proceeded to Kadatklor, and completely extinguished 

i Perhaps * Ooulan.* 

8 Albuquerque (1609-1615) succeeded Almeida as the Portuguese Viceroy 
in India. 

8 Tusaf Adil Shah was king of Bijapur, which was oue of the five Musal- 
man States formed in Southern India out of the old Bahmani kingdom. 

The fort of Goa was seized by the Portuguese in 1510. 

“ The pirate chief Timoju proposed to Albuquerque that as the lord of 
Goa was dead (in reality absent) they should seize the place. This they easily 
did iu March, 1510. But the rightful sovereign, a son of the Ottoman Stt11;an 
Amurad II, whose romantic adventures had ended with his carving for himself 
the kingdom of Bijapur in southern India, hurried back to Goa, and drove oat 
the Portuguese in May. The king being again called away by disturhanoes In 
the interior, the Portuguese recaptured Goa with the help of the pirate 
Timoju in November, 1510. Its rightful sovereign, Yusaf Adil ghlh the king 
of Bijapur, died in the following month (December.) His son was a minor.** 
See Hunter's History, Vol. I, pp. 162-153. 

t That is, * Oranganor/ (See map in Hunter’s History, ToU 1, p. 90).] 
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the Jewffj so thai iK) trace of them remained there. 'After this, 
with the support of all the Musalmans of Malabar, ho advanced 
to K&likot, besieged the fort of the Portuguese, and fighting 
bravely defeated the latter, and stormed their fort. In conse- 
quence, the power and prestige of the Malabarese Musalmans 
grew, and without any pass from the Portuguese they despatched 
on their own behalf vessels loaded with pepper and ginger to 
the ports of Arabia. In the year 938 A.H., the Portuguese erect- 
ed a fort at Jaliat, which is six karoh from Kalikot; and the pas- 
sage of ships from Malabar was thereby rendered difficult. 
Similarly, the Christians^ in those years, during the reign of 
Burhan Nizam Shah, erecting a fort at Raikundah close to the port 
of Jabul, settled down there. In the year 943 A.H., erecting a fort 
also at Kadatklor, the Christians acquired much power. At this 
time, Sultan Sulaiman, son of Sultan Salim of Turkey,® planned 

1 The word means both * a Christian/ as well as a ‘ fire-worshipper.* 

In the latter sense, it would imply the ‘ Parsees.* 

* In 1538, Solyman the Magnificent, Emperor of Turkey, captured Aden 
(Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 147). Constantinople, the capital of the old 
Eastern Homan Empire, is still known amongst Musalmans in Indians ‘ Eum.» 

“ To the ‘ martyr’s blood * of the Portuguese, the Moslems opposed their 
Holy Fleet. First the Arabs of the Indian ports supplied the fighters for the 
faith. Then the Mameluke Sultan of Cairo sent armaments. Finally enter- 
ed on the scene the mighty power of the Turkish Empire, which deemed its 
subjugation of Egypt incomplete as long as the Portuguese threatened the Red 
Sea. The Arabs of the Indian ports quickly succumbed to the cavaliers of 
the Cross. The Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, hard-pushed by the Ottommas 
from the north, could make no headway against the Portuguese in the east. 
But the Turks or ‘ Rumis * turned back the tide of Christian conquest in 
Asia. ‘ The cry, the Rumis are coming * which afflicted Albuquerque, for ever 
resounded in the ears of his snocessors. When the Portuguese closed the 
Malabar shore route to the Moslem world, the Arab ships struck boldly across 
the Indian Ocean for Aden to south of Ceylon, passing through the Maidive 
Island or far out at sea. When the Portuguese scoured the strong position of 
Din at the north entrance to Indian waters, the Turks constantly harassed 
that station and tried to outflank it by menacing the Portuguese factories 
westward on the Persian Gulf, When the Portuguese sought the enemy in 
the Bed Sea, they were often repulsed, and their momentary suooesses at 
Aden ended in lasting faliure. In vain the Lisbon Court tried to make a few 
y^B* arrangement with the Turks, offering in 1,541 to supply pepper in 
exchange fpr wheat, and passes for Moslem ships in Indian waters in return 
for free entrance to Aden and the Arabian ports of the Bed Sea. The unholy 
project cme tq nought. Four years later, in 1646, the Turks boldly attacked 
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to turn iMit the Portuguese from the ports of India, and to take 
possession thereof himself. Accordingly, in the year 944 A.H., he 
Sent his Vazir, Sulaiman Pasha, with a fleet of one hundred war- 
ships to the port of Aden, in order to take it first, as it formed the 
key to the maritime position of India, and then to proceed to the 
ports of India. Sulaiman Pasha in that year wresting the port of 
Aden from Shaikh Baud, and slaying the latter, sailed out for the 
port of Deo, and commenced warfare. He had nearly stormed it, 
when his provisions and treasures ran short. Therefore, without 
accomplishing his mission, he sailed back to Turkey. And in the 
year 963 A.H., the Portuguese became dominant over the ports of 
Harmuz^ and Muscat, over Sumatra, Malacca,® Milafor, Nak, 
Patan, Hashkur, Ceylon, and over Bengal to the confines of 
China, and laid the foundations of forts at many places. But 
Sultan All Akhi stormed the fort of Sumatra ; and the ruler of 
Ceylon also defeating the Portuguese, put a stop to their molesta- 
tion over his country. And the Samri, ruler of Kalikot, being 
hard-pressed, sent envoys to All Adil Shah, and persuaded the 
latter to fight with the Portuguese, and to expel them from his 
kingdom. And in the year 979 A.H., the Samri besieged and 
stormed the fort of Jaliat, whilst Nazim Shah and Adil Shah 
pushed on to Bmkandah and Goah.s The Samri, by the prowess 
of his men of bravery and heroism, captured the fort of Jaliat, 
but Nazim Shah and Adil Shah, owing to the venality of their 
disloyal officers who suffered themselves to be taken in by the 
bribes offered them by the Portuguese, had to retire without 
achieving their objects. From that time forward, the Portuguese 

the Portuguese Diu ; in 1547, their janissaries appeared before Portuguese 
Malacca ; in 1651, and again in 1581, their galleys sacked Portuguese Muscat. 
My present object is merely to bring into View the straggle between Islam 
and Gbriatendom for the Indian Ocean in the century preceding the appear- 
ance of the English on the scene. 1 dare not expand these preliminary 
ohapters by the deeds of heroism and ohivalrons devotion on both sides. 
See Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, pp. 180-152. 

1 I.e., Ormuz. 

S Malaooa was taken by the Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1611. See 
Dr. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 127. 

® On the Portuguese seizing Goa in 1510, the Portuguese naval supremacy 
along the South-Western Indian coast was thoroughly established, and no 
Musalmin ship could safely trade in Malabar waters without a pass from the 
Ohristians. See Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Yob I, p. 126, 

58 
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CbriAtiaiiB, adopting a setUod policy^ of molestiog ancl iqipfess- 
ing the Masalmans, perpetrated much highhandednesa. Whilst 
some ships of Emperor Jalalu-d*din Muhammad Akbar^ which 
without a pass from the Portuguese had proceeded to Makkah, 
were ^turning from the port of Jiddah, they looted them, 
and ioflicted various molestations and humiliations . on the Musah 
mans, and set fire to the ports of Adilabad and Farabin which 
belonged to Adil Shah, and ravaged them completely. And com- 
ing under the guise of traders to the port of Dabil, the Portu- 
guese schemed by means of fraud and treachery to get hold of it 
also. But the Governor of that place, Kbwajah Aliu-l-Mulk, a 
merchant of ^iraz, becoming apprised of their intention, killed one 
hundred and fifty principal Portuguese, and quenched the fire of 
their disturbance. 

o 


SECTION II.—DESCEIPTIVE OP THE DOMINATION OF 
THE ENGLISH CHRISTIANS OVER THE DOMINIONS 
OP BENGAL, AND THE DAKHIN, &c. 

Be it known to the minds of enlightened researchers, that from 
the date that the ships of Jalalu-d-dln Muhammad Akbar Pad- 
sheh^ were captured at the hands of the Portuguese Christians, the 
sending of ships to the ports of Arabia and Ajam was totally 
suspended, inasmuch as the Emperor viewed the acceptance of 
passes from the Portuguese to be derogatory, whilst to send the 
ships without such passes was attended with danger to the 
lives of passengers, and with peril to their property. But the 
Emperor’s Umarg, like Nawab Abdu-r-Rahim Khan Sian-i- 

I ^ From the time of Albuquerque the inexorable issue between GathoHoism 
and Islam in Asia stands forth. Each side firmly believed itself fight- 
ing the battles of its God. ‘ I trust in the passion of Jesus Christ in whom 
1 place all oonfidencse/ Albuquerque declared in 1607 before entering on his 
governorship, ‘ to break the spirit of the Moors (Musalmans).* ‘ Wo desire 
nought else but to be close to God ’ ran the Moslem summons in 15S0. It 
denounced the aggressions ‘ of the Christians of Portugal/ and warned an 
Indian prince that if he held back, his soul would descend into hell. * (Sulai- 
man to the mlem of Cambay, May 7th, 1539.) See Hunter’s History, 

Tol. I, pp. 139-130. 

9 Akbar the Great,, Emperor of India, bom 15A2, reigned iGdd^liQOdi^aild 
Wttf ihe«coni^mpoaary of Qaemi Bhialbe^^^ 



Ao.f taking passes from the Fortngnese Chnstitois, 
seat out ships to the ports. And for some time the state of 
things continued in this wise. When Emperor Nnru-d-din Mu- 
hammad Jahangir ascended the throne of Dehli, he permitted the 
English Christians, who, in their articles of faith, totally differ 
from the Christian Portuguese and the Christian French, &o., and 
who thirst for the latter’s blood, and are in hostility with the 
latter, to settle down in the tract of Surat,® which pertained to the 
Province of Gujrat.® This was the first place amongst the Indian 
sea* ports, where the English Chiistians settled down. Before 
this, the English Christians used to bring their trading ships to 

t Abdur Eahrm, Khan-i»Khanan. was a son of Bairam ]^an, and was 
born at Lahore, 964 A.H. In 984, he was appointed to Gnjrat. He conquered 
for Akbar Gnjrat, and defeated Snl|;an Mu55affar, King of Gnjrat, at the 
battle of Sarkij. His great deeds were the conquests of Gnjrat and Sindb^ 
and the defeat of Snhail ]^an of Bijapnr. (See Blochamanu’s Translation 
of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 834). 

® In 1607 Captain William Hawkins landed at Surat with a letter from 
James I. to the Mn^^al Emperor (Emperor Jahangir reigned 1606-1627), and 
proceeded to the Court at Agra. In 1611 Sir Henry Middleton landed at 
Swally. In 1612 Captain Best routed the Portngnese sqnadron near Bnrat, 
and obtained congratnlations of the Mughal Governor, who allowed the 
English to settle at Surat in 1618. Downton’s sea fight in 1615 established 
English supremacy over the Portuguese. In 1616, Sir Thomas Roe was sent 
by James I. to be ' ambassador to the Great Mogul.' Surat was the chief 
starting place for Mecca, and the Portuguese squadron had troubled the ocean 
path of pilgrimage. The Imperial Courfc, too happy that one infidel fleet 
should destroy another, granted to Sir Thomas Hoe an * order* for trade. 
Hoe obtained a * permit ’ in 1616 for the English to reside at Surat and to 
travel freely into the interior, and also a similar * grant* in 1618 from Prinoe 
Khurram (afterwards Emperor ghah Jalian) who was then Mughal Viceroy 
of Gnjrat. The English by their good conduct gradually acquired the posi- 
tion of a useful sea-police, and as patrol of the Moslem pilgrim-ocean-route , 
and as a * sure source of revenue,* under the Great Mughal. In 1657 the Eng- 
lish Company deoided that there should be one ' presidency * in India, that 
being at Surat. See Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. II, Chap. II. 

6 Akbar conquered and re-conquered Gujrat and the province on the shore 
of the Gulf of Cambay between 1672-1692 ; and these were finally annexed 
to the Mo|^al Empire in 1598. Surat was the Capital of Gujrat and the 
Chief Mui^al port on the western coast for the embarkation of pilgrims to 
Mecca. Snrat is the modem representative of the ancient province of SuraeJi- 
tra which inoladed not only Gnjr&t but part of Eathiwar. See Dr. 
Hunter 8 History, Vol* II, p. 47, and his reference to Oanningham*s lasisaf 



the ports of India, and after sale of their cargoes used to sail back 
to their own country. After they settled down at Surat, the 
trading factories of the English Christians, like those of the 
Christian Portuguese and the French, <&c., gradually sprang up at 
difEerent centres both in the Dakhin ^ and in Bengal,* and they paid 

A For the first English settlements on the Madras Coast (1611J658), see Dr. 
Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. II, Chap. III. Their first settlement 
under Captain Hippen on that coast was in 1611 at Masnlipatam, the chief 
sea-port of the Moslem Golconda Kingdom (founded in 1612 under Kutab 
Sljahi line on the breaking*up of the Musalman Bahmani Dynasty, and not 
subdued by the Mughal Empire until 1687). In 1632, the English received 
the * Golden Phermaund * (farman) of the Golconda King for their settlement 
at Masnlipatam. In 1639, the English under Francis Day built a factory at 
Madras. In 1645, the Moslem King of Golconda confirmed the grant of 
Madras for an English settlement. In 1653, Madras was raised to an indepen- 
dent * presidency,* and in 1658, the English Company declared all its settle- 
ments in Bengal and the Coromandel Coast snbordinate to Port St. George. 

* For an account of the English settlements in Bengal (between 1633-1668), 
see Hunter’s History of ‘ British India, ’ Vol. II, Chap. IV, and Wilson’s 
* i)arly Annals of the English in Bengal, ’ Vol. I. 

In 1632, by order of Emperor ^ah Jahan, Qasim Khan destroyed the Por- 
tuguese settlement at Hugli, and expelled the Portuguese who had been ill- 
treating the Moslems. The English Company’s agent at the Masnlipatam fac- 
tory seized the occasion, and sent out in 1633, on a country boat, eight Eng- 
lishmen to try and open up trade with the fertile provinces at the mouth of 
the Ganges. These headed by Ralph Cartwright reached Harishpnr in Orissa^ 
and then quietly crept up to the court of Malcandy, in Fort Barabati, in 
Cuttack, where resided a Mnghal Deputy- Governor for Orissa, named Agha 
Muhammad Zaman. This polite Persian — the Deputy- Governor of Orissa — 

* received the Englishmen in his Audience-hall, affably inclined his head to 
Mr . Cartwright, then slipping off his sandal offered his foot to the English 
merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but at last was fain to do it.’ 
(Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 89). The Deputy-Govemor on May 6th, 1633, 
sealed an order giving the English ample license to trside. (See text of order 
in Wilson’s Sarly AnnaU of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 11-12). The 
beginning of the English trade with Orissa is usually ascribed to a farman 
granted to the English in 1634 by Emperor Shah Jahan, confining them to 
Pippli near an old mouth of the Subarnarukha river. On May 6th, 1633, the 
English built a house of business at Hariharpur, near Jagatsingpur in the 
Cuttack district, this being the first English factory in the present Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal. In June, 1633, Cartwright founded a factory at 
Balasore. In 1660, the English founded a factory at Hugli. Gabriel Bough- 
ton, an English Surgeon, who was in 1660 Surgeon to ghah ghuja (Mughal 
Viceroy of Bengal who resided at Rajmahal), used his influence in the Vice- 
regal Court, in getting favour extended to the English, who received ^in 1660 
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cnstoms-dutles like others. During the reign of Emperor Anrang- 
zeb Alamgir, the English rendered loyal services to the Emperor, 
and were, therefore, granted an Imperial Farman,^ permitting them 
to erect trading factories in the Imperial dominions generally, and 
in Bengal especially, and also remitting customs-duties on the 
ships of the English Company, in consideration of an annual 
payment by the latter of three thousand rupees, as has already 
been mentioned in connection with the foundation of Calcutta, 
From that time, the English acquired much prestige in Bengal. 

In the year 1162 A.H., Nawab Muzaffar Jang, maternal grand- 
son of Nizamu-l-Mulk A^af Jah, at the instigation of Husain 
Dost alias Chand, who was one of the leading men of Arkat 
(Arcot), allied himself with the Christian French, and attacked 
Anwaru-d-din IQian Shahamat Jang Goptoani, who was Nazim 
of Arkat from the time of Nawab Nizamu-l-Mulk A^af Jah, in 
order to wrest the province of Arkat. A great battle was fought, 
and Nawab Shahamat Jang, on the battle-field, displaying bravery 
and heroism, was killed. Nawab Nizamu-d-daulah, second son 
of Nawab A^af Jah, who, on the death of his father, had suc- 
ceeded to the masnad of the Viceroyalty of the Dakhin, on hear- 
ing of the hostility of his maternal nephew, with a force of 
seventy thousand cavalry and one hundred thousand infantry, set 
out to chastise Muzaffar Jang. Arriving at the port of Bulchari 
(Pondichery) on the 26th Rabiu-l-awal 1163 A.H., Nizamu-d- 
daulah fought a battle, in which he triumphed, whilst Muzaffar 
Jang was captured. Nizamu-d-daulah spent the rainy season at 
Arkat. The Christians of Bulchari (Pondichery) conspired with 
Himmat Khan and other Afghan generals of Karnatik, who were 
servants of Nizamu-d-daulah, and deceiving them by holding out 
temptations of lands and treasures, blinded their sense of obliga- 

a ' nishan ’ or * permit ’ from Shah ghuja to trade duty-free in Bengal on pay- 
ment of Rs. 3,000. 

1 His Majesty Emperor Aurangzeb on 27th February, 1690, granted a far- 
man to the English. The farman sets forth that * all the English having made 
a most humble, submissive petition that the ill-crimes they have done may be 
pardoned,’ and promised to pay a fine of Es. 150,000, to restore all plundered 
goods, and behave themselves no more in such a shameful manner, the Em- 
peror accepts their submission and grants them a new license for trade, on 
condition that * Mr. Child, who did the disgrace, be tamed out and expelled.* 
(See Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 266). In 1690, Charnock returned from 
Madras, and for the third time anchored at Calcutta. 
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Those traitors up the waist of mutiny and ireachery, 
and conspiring with the Christians of Bulohari (Pondichery )9 
on the night of the sixteenth Muharrara, 1174 A.H., delivered a 
night-attack, and killed Nawab Nizamu-d-danlah. After the fall 
of ^awab Ni^mu-d-daulah, the Af^j^ans and the Christians (the 
French) placed Nawab MuzaJEar Jang on the mamad* Muzaffar 
Jang proceeded to Bulehari (Pondichery) with a contingent of the 
Afghans^ and taking a large number of Christian French in his 
service made them his conhdants. In the same year, taking a 
large force consisting of Afghans and Christians, he set out for 
l^aidarabad, and crossing the coniines of Arkat came to the Af- 
ghan tract. From the vicissitude of fortune, hostility broke out 
between MuzafEar Jang and the Af gh ans, and it led to a fight* 
On the 17th B»ablu-l-awal of the aforesaid year, both sides ar- 
ranged themselves in battle-array. On one side were arrayed 
Muzaffar Jang and the Christian French, and on the other the 
Afghans. Him'mat !Q)an and other Afghan Generals, meeting 
with their deserts for disloyalty, were killed, whilst Muzaffar 
Jang from an arrow-shot which pierced the pupil of his eye 
was also killed. After this, the Christian French entered the 
service of Amiru-l-Mumalik Salabat Jang, third son of Ai^af 
Jah, received as jdgtrs Sikakul and Bajbandari, &C., and acquired 
so much influence, that their orders became current in the Dakhin. 
No Musalman ruler had before this taken into employ the Christian 
French, though from a long period they used to frequent the ports of 
the Dakhin. It was Muzaffar J ang who taking the Christian French 
into his service, introduced them into the Moslem dominions. 
When the Christian French acquired so much influence, the 
Christian English, who thirsted for the blood of the French, also 
cherished ambition to meddle with the Imperial dominions, acquir- 
ed possession of some tracts in the Dakhin, brought the fort of 
Stirat into their own possession, and established fortified fac- 
tories in Bengal. In that the French slaying Nawab Anwaru^d- 
dln Sb&n Gopamani, the Subahdar of Arkat, and nominally 
installing another person at its head, had become dominant in the 
Dakhin, Nawab Mui^ammad All Khian, son of Nawab Anwaru-d-din 
Khan, entered into an alliance with the English Chiefs. The latter 
ad.y^ncing to the assistance of Nawab Muhammad All Shan spared 
no measure to help him, and exerted themselves atrenuou^j to 
enierminate the French. In 1174 A*£[,| the Eniplisb besieged 
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til# fozpt of B&lobiuti (Pondiohery), and westing it from the hands 
of the French rased it, whilst Sikaktl, Rajbandari, and other 
jQgirs were unexpectedly abandoned by the French. NawSb 
Muhammad Ali Khan, with the support of the English, succeeded 
his father on the throne of the Viceroyalty of Arkat (Arcot), 
under the surname of Walajah Amiru-l-Hind Muljammad Ali Khan 
Mangur Jang, subordinated himself to the English Chiefs, and 
passed his life in ease and pleasure. Now the province of Arkat 
(Arcot), like Bengal, is under the domination of the English 
Chiefs. 

And as has been related before, when Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, 
Nazim of Bengal, owing to his inexperience, flung the stone into 
the hornet’s nest, he suffeied of necessity the sting. And Nawab 
Jafar Ali Khan, treating the English as his confidants and collea- 
gues in the Nizamat of Bengal, suifered them to acquire control 
over administrative affairs. Inasmuch as complete disintegration 
had overtaken the Moslem Empire of Delhi, in every Subah the 
Provincial Governors acquiring authority grew into semi-inde- 
pendent Feudatories. Now, since a period of thirty years, the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa have come into the possession 
and authority of the English Chiefs. An English Chief, styled 
the Governor- General, coming from England, resides in Cal. 
cutta, and selecting Deputies for the collection of the revenue 
and for administration of civil and criminal justice, and for trad- 
ing business, sends them out to every place. And establishing 
the !|^ali?ah Kachiri ^ (the Court of Crown-lands) in Calcutta, the 
English Governor settles on his own behalf the assessment of the 
revenue of each Zila (District). And the Deputies and the 
^iladars (District Officers) collecting revenues, remit them to 
Calcutta. 

In the year 1178 A.H., when the English became victorious* over 
Nawab Vazliu-l-Mulk S]iujau-d-daulah, N5zim of the ^iibah of 
Audh and Ilahabad (Allahabad), a treaty was entered into, and the 
English left to the Nawab Vazir his country. From that time, they 
have acquired influence over that Subah also, and seizing the district 
of Banaras have separated it from that Subah. And their soldiers 
quartering themselves in the dominions of the Nawab- Vazir, as the 

1 That is, the Board of Revenue or the ‘ Sudder Board.’ 

S For this victory and the treaty that followed, see note mU and 
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latter’s servants, exercise influence over all affairsr Heaven knows 
wbat would be the eventual upshot of this state of things. 

Similarly, in the Dakhin, the English have got in the fort 
Madras an old factory and a large army. They have also ac- 
quired possession of the Province of Arkat. They hold, as jHgtrs 
under Nizam Ali JEban, the towns of Ganjam, Bararapur, Iqhapflr> 
Sikakul, Ishaqpatan, the fort of Qasim kotah, Rajbandar, Ilor 
(Ellore), Machlibandar (Masullipatam), Bajwarab, and the fort of 
Kondbali, &c., and the Zamindars of those places appearing before 
them pay in revenue. And whenever Nizam Ali Khan needs 
auxiliaries, they furnish him with strong contingents, and out- 
wardly do not disobey his orders. 

But the English Christians^ are embellished with the ornaments 
of wisdom and tact, and adorned with the garments of considei’ate- 
ness and courtesy. They are matchless in the firmness of their re- 
solutions, in the perfectness of their alertness, in the organisation 
of battles, and in the arrangement of feasts. They are also 
unrivalled in their laws for the administration of justice, for the 
safety of their subjects, for extermination of tyranny, and for 
protection of the weak. Their adherence to their promises is so 
great that even if they risk their lives, they do not deviate from 
their words, nor do they admit liars to their society. They are 
liberal, faithful, forbearing, and honouiable. They have not 
learnt the letters of deceit, nor have they read the book of crooked- 
ness. And notwithstanding their difference in creed, they do not 
interfere with the faith, laws, and religion of Musalmans. 

All wranglings between Christianity and Islam, after all, lead 
to the same place : 

The dream (of empire) is one and the same, only its interpreta- 
tions vary. 

1 The aathor of the Riyaz appears to be remarkably liberal and catholic 
in his views, as the concluding lines of his History would indicate. Compare 
this picture of the * new English rulers * with that in the Seir^uUMutal^erin, 
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181, 194, 208, 209 
Emperor Shah Jahan, 205, 210 
Empress Mumtaz Mahal alioM 
Arjumand Banu Begam, 208 
Emperor Muhammad Shah^ 287, 
322, 361 

Emperor Shah Alam, 888, 392 
Emmanuel, 402 
Egypt, 403, 404 

F 

Fcmjdar, 6, 30 

Frontiers of Moslem Bengal, 9 
Firuzabad or Panduah, 28, 97, 100 
Fatheabad or Faridpur, 28, 42, 49, 
129, 155 
Firuz Eai, 24 
Fort William, 30, 31 
Famine, 32, 92 
French Settlement, 35 
French, 35, 263, 277, 399, 409, 412 
Fransdanga or Ohandanagore, 35 
Frakhruddin Sultan, 40, 85, 92, 
95, 96 

Fateh Shah, 49, 121, 123, 124 
Ferighta, 52 
Firdausi, 56 

Fur or Porus, 56 y 

Fariduns, 56 
Firuz Koh, 60 

Firuz, Shah, 95, 99, 100, M, m 
105,124,125,137 
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Firuz Eajab Malik, 96, 97 
Fakhruddin, Mubarik Shah Sal- 
tan, 104 

Fateh Khan. 167 
Firuz Klian. 204 
Fasih Khan, 204 
Fatehpur Sikri, 206 
Fedai 208 

Fatih Jang Khan, 220 
Farhad Khan, 230, 231 
Firuz Khan Syed, 231 
Farukhsir, 246, 255, 287 
Forcible conversion of Hindus in 
Bengal, 258 
Farmanhari, 290 
Fakhrulla Beg, 330 
Farrukhabad, 360 
Fatuha, 380 
Feringis, 402 

G 

Ghulam Husain Salim, author of 
the Riyazu-s-Salatin, 2, 5 
George Udney, 2, 46 
Ga-jpati, 16, 177 
Ghiasuddin Tughlak. 16, 59 
Gandak, 24, 133, 157 
Gondwarah, 24, 37 
Gaur, 25, 51, 54, 62, 117, 125, 129, 
131, 132, 136, 140, 141, 142, 145 
151, 165, 158, 161 
Guvindpur, 30 

Gandahgolah or Oaragola, 38, 882 
Ganges, 39, 53, 344 
Ghazi Shah, 40 

Ghiasuddin Sultan, 40, 47, 107, 
108, 110, 111, 132 

Ghoraghat, 41, 55, 65, 224, 251, 
305 

Gangarampur, 41, 47 
Qomgotjal cloth, manufacture, 43, 
260 

Goamalti factory, 46 

Grant of Diwmi of Bengal to the 


English by Emperor Shah 
Alam, 50 
Gaghtasp, 54 
Greeks, 53, 54 
Gangdozh, 65 
Ghazni, 59, 60, 61 
Garmsir, 59, 60 
Ghalzis or Ghiljis, 59 
Ghor, 60 
Garghasp, 65, 66 

Ghiasuddin Khilji, Sultan, 70, 71, 
72 

Ghagar 89, 134 
Ghorians, 90 
Gumti, 105 
Gul, 109 

Ghiasuddin Muhammad Shah, 
129 

Golden Mosque, 130 
Gujrat, 132, 136, 182, 400 
Gasa Lakhan, 132 
Ghiasuddin Abul Muzzafar Mah- 
mud Shah. 138 
Ghazi Khan. Sur, 139 
Gwalior, 151 
Gujra Khan. 158 
Gauhati, 211, 224, 225, 231 
Golkondah, 252 
Gulab Rai, 262 

General Abdul Karim Khan. 295 
Ghalib Ali Khan. 303, 304 
Ghaug Khan. 316, 318, 320 
Ghazanfar Husain, 320 
Gheriah, 321 

Ghasiti Khanam. 323, 363, 381 
Ghusalkkana, 204 
Gujar Khan, 332 
Godagari, 344 

General Abdur Rasul Khan. 346 
Ghaus Khan Muhammad, 351 
Ghulam Shah. 378 
Gya-Manpur, 384 
Gurgan Qan, Armenian, 388, 390, 
391, 396 
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Ghnlam Husain Ktuin Nawab^ 
author of th© Seir^uUMuta^Br^ 

, m, 388,390,892,893 
^ulam Qadir Shaikh, 894 
Gh alib Ali Kh an. 894 
Goa, 399, 404j 405 
ghoriah or Maiueluko Sultans 
of Eficypt, 404 
Gan jam, 414 
Goalpara, 107 

H 

Hatim, 2 

Hindustaii, 5, 19, 25, 44, 52, 53, 

, 54, 55, 56, 60, 61, 65, 99 
Pttssamuddin Twaz, styled Sultan 
Ghiasuddin Khilji. 16, 60, 69, 
72, 73 

Husain Shah, 16, 60, 120 
Hasan ghan Khazanchi. 17 
Ham, 19, 63 
Hind, 19, 20, 53 
Habaghf 10 
Hardwar, 24 

Humayun Eihperor, 25, 114, 136 
Hirajhil, 29 

Hugli, 29, 31, 35, 36, 46, 40, 210, 
262, 342, 410 

Hamida Banu Begam, 36 
Hafiz, the inimortal Persian poet> 
40 

Hamawaran, 55 
Hormuz, 56 

Hassamuddin Ughal Beg, 61, 80 
Haji Ilyas, styled Sultan Shains- 
, Uddin Bhangarah, 07> 98, 100, 
101, 102, 134 

Hazrat Shah Jallaltiddin, 97 
Hazrat tfaUal SunargaoU, 108 
Hamiduddin KunjmtMkki Shaikh, 
111 

Hindus, 18 
Hinduism, 14 f 
Habagh Khan. 126 . 

54 


Hajipur, 138, 154, 855, WS 
Haji Muhammad Qandahari, 126, 
128 

Hemu, 147, 15l 

Hazrat Ala, 153 

Hanso, 163, 158 

Husain Quli Khan, 161 

Hoshang Bihan. 179 

Hajo, 223 

Himat Singh, 238 

Hamid Khan Quraishi, 244 

Haji Abdullah Khorasani, 265 

Haidarabad, 255, 293, 412 

Husainpur, 282 

Han” Ahmad, 292 293, 294, 297, 
311 

Hashim Ali Khan. 294 
Hassan Muhammad, 320 
Hafizullah K3ian, 320 
Hashim Ali )Oian, styled 2ainu* 
ddin Ahmad Ehan Haibatjang, 
324 

Haji Mohsin, 330 
Hijli, 338 

Hafiz Qadir, 331, 836 
Haji Muhammad Amin, 336 
Haiat Khan. 355 
Haiatpur-golah, 368 
Habib Beg, 369 
Silsa, 383 
Harmuz, 407 
Hariharpur, 410 
HimiUat Khan. 411 

1 

Islanlabad or Chittagong, 7 
Iqtimy 7 

Ibn-i-Batutah, 7 
Isa Khan Afghan. 8, 175 
Ibrahim Zardaght, 58 
Iran or Persia, 70 
Ispihan, 70 

Izzul tnutk, 78 ‘ 

Izzuddin Tughan 74, 76 '* ‘ 
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Islam Ehati, 146 
Islam Siah, 147 
Ibrahim Khan, 160 
Ibrahim Khan Sar, 151 
Islam Khan, 172, 174, 179, 193, 
213, 214 

IqbalnarnaJi’i^Jahangiri, 172, 193 
Iftiihar Khan^ 174, 176, 194 
Ibrahim Ehan Fatehjang, 180, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195 
Islam EHian Mnshadi aliaa Mir 
Abdns Salam, 211, 212 
Islam Khan Chishti Faruqi, alias 
Shaikh Alauddin, 212 
Izad Sin^, 217 
Ihtiafeam Ehan, 220, 223, 224 
Isfindiyar Beg, 224 
Ibrahim Khan Nawab, 229, 235, 
237 

Ibni Husain, 229, 230 
Iqta, 244 
Ircmit 291 
Inchapur, 331 
India, 407, 410 
Ighaqpatan, 414 

J 

Jajnagar, 16, 64, 79, 80, 81, 82, 95, 
102, 104 [329. 

Jaleswar or Jalasore, 16, 154, 158. 
Jagannath, 16, 18, 63, 153, 302, 
331, 336 

Jaunpur, 17, 104, 114, 132, 135 
Jafar Khan. 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 
37, 38, 40, 42, 50, 266, 267 
Jahangirnagar, or Dacca, 28, 174, 
193, 214, 222, 223, 226, 230, 232, 
248, 251, 292, 302 
Jon or Jamna, 23, 24 
Jalangi, 23 
Jharkand, 24, 142 
Jallalgadha fort, 36, 37 
Jahangir, 42, 45, 50, 168, 202 
Jaiohand, 56 


Jamgheds, 56, 59 
Jallaluddin Khilji, 90 
Jallaluddin, son of Eajah Kans, 
98, 117, 118 
Jallal Khan, 140, 141 
Jahangir Beg, 141 
Jinnatabad, or Gaur,142 
Jahangir Quli Beg, 143 
Jhosi, 147 
Jamalpur, 148, 213 
Jallaluddin, Md. Akbar Padshah 
149, 153, 157 
Junid Khan. 158, 164 
Jahangir Quli Khan, 197 
Jasar or Jessore, or Easulpur, 
48, 49, 197, 232, 235, 243, 251, 
265, 266 
Jai Singh, 217 
Jaswant Singh, 218 
Jamal Khan, 230 
Jagat Eai, 232, 243 
Jagir, 143, 244, 

Jaziah, 249 
Jihat taxes, 249 
Jinarain Qanungo, 253 
Jagatset Fatehchand Sahu, 274, 
289, 291, 297, 363 
Jidah, 279, 408 
Jalus Khanay 290 
Jasunat Rai, 303, 310 
Jagat Isar, 337 
Jagdishpur, 352, 387 
Janoji, 354 

Jasarat Khan, 381, 382 
Jamshid, 165 

Jafar Ali Khan or Mir Jafar, 380, 
381, 395 

Jagatset Mahtab Eai, 395 
Jabul, 399, 404 
Jews, 400, 405 
Jaliat, 406, 407 
James I, 409 
Jagatsinghpur, 410 
Jafarganj, 107 
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K 

Kotmal, 6 
Kroh or jBTos, 7 
Kliattah, 7 

King Fakhruddin, 7 
Kalapahar, 8, 16, 17, 18, 42, 150, 
163, 165 

Kuch Behar, 10, 11, 38, 49, 54, 
211, 212, 224, 257, 306 
Khotaghat, 10 

Kamrup or Kamra or Kamtah, 
11, 63, 132, 226 
Koch tribe, 11, 25, 55 
Khasia 12 
Kachar, 12 
Khata, 14, 55 
Khan Baligh, 14, 55 
Khan Zaman, 17 
Kotsama fort, 17 
Keonjhur, 18 
Kabir Shaikh, 18 
Kartalab Khan. 28 
Kanuj, 19, 56 
Kali, 30 

Kalikata or Calcutta, 31 
Kosi, 37 

Katrasundar, 40 
Khan-Khaiianpur, 42 
Eianjahan, 45 
Khwajah Qutbuddin, 45 
Khalifatabad. or Bagerhat 48, 129 
Khalifa Khan Jahan, 48 
Koch Hajo, 49, 175 
Kamil Jama Tumari, or Perfect 
Eevenue-Roll, 50 
Kabul, 54, 183 
Kedar 154- 
Kumayun, 56 
Kaianians, 56 
Kalmuras, 56 
Kaiqubad, 56, 90 
Khusrau. 56 
Kai Kh^srau, 56 


Khiljis, 58 
Kalinjar, 64, 146 
Kalpi, 64^ 147 
Kangtosi, 69 
Khwajah Tash, 76 
Khalifa of Egypt, 92 
Kkutba, 116 
Khan Jahan Vazir, 123 
Khulna, 129 

Kahlgaon or Colgong, 129, 141 
Khawas Khan, 139, 140, 141 
Khizr Khan, 145, 147, 148 
Khwaspur Tandah, 150, 151, 161 
Kh an Jahan Lodi, 152 
Katak, 153, 158, 161, 286, 336 
Khan-i-Khanan. Munim Khan 
" 158, 160, 161 
Khan Alim, 158 

Khan Jahan Nawab, 161, 163, 166 
Khwajah Muzalfar AH Turbati, 
162 

Khan Azim Mirzah Kokah, 166, 
196 

Karimdad, 166 

Khizrpur. 166, 175, 176, 224, 226 
Kishwar Khan, 174, 176, 194 
Khurram Prince, 181 
Khan-i-Khanan Mirza Abdur 
Rahim, 187 

Khwajah Osman Lohani, 194 
Khedmat Parast Khan, 200, 204 
Khanazad Khan, 202, 203, 205, 
206 

Khurdah. 211, 336 
Kajal, 211 
Kashmir, 214 
Kharakpur, 216 
Khwajah ICamaluddin, 216 
Kaohwah, 219 
Kadi Bari, 223 

Khan-i-Khanan Muazzam Khan> 
Mir J umla, 224, 225, 226 
Kargaon or Gargaon, 225 
Karan Khaji. 230 
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Kigbanram Zamindar of Bardifan» 
231, 233, 243 
Karanphuli river, 231 
KcbThutiSf 238, 253 
Khwajah Anwar, 240 
Kliwajah Asam, 240 
Khan Danran, 240 
Khalsah Mahal, or Crown-lands, 
243 

Kar.Talab Khan, 247, 248, 252, 
254 

Kali Knnwar, 2' 0 
Kankar Sen, 263, 264 
Karimabad, 271 

Khanjahan Bahadur Kokaltash 
Shan, 272 

Khwajah Md., Kamil, 277 
Katwah, 279, 340, 342, 390 
Kh orasan, 279 
Khiar KhaU) 281, 

Khalwat Khanah, 290 
KhaJisah Kachery, 290 
Khwajah Mutassim, 295 
IChwajah Basant, 306, 313 
Karat Ohand 307 
Karam Khan. 311 
Khamrah. 319 
Kh andar..329 
Katjuri, 334 
Kamhairin, 334 
Karguaar Shan, 366, 369 
Khadim Husain, Shan, 378, 382 
Kamgar Khan. 380, 381, 384 
Khanti, 381 
Kali Parghad, 394 
Kalikot (Calicut), 401 
KoQhin> 401 
Kanor, 402 
Kolah, 403 
Kolam, 405 
Kadat^klor, 405 
Khwajah Ali-uhMulk. 408 
Khan- i-Khanan.. Ahdur Bahim, 
408 


Kamatik, 411 
Kandbali fort, 414 

L 

Lakhugirah, 13 
Landahdalul, 15 

Lakhnauti or (^aur or Jinnatabad, 
24, 25, 48, 55, 62, 66, 70, 71, 83, 
87, 97 

Lakhoghat, 31 
Lai Bagh, 38, 39, 335 
l^akhman Sen, 51 
Lakhmania, 51, 52, 62, 63 
Lahore, 61, 71 
Laknor, 64 
Lalah, 109 

Lodi Khan, surnamed Khanjahan, 
153, 154, 156 
Lakhia river, 176 
Laghkar Khan, 178 
Lachmani Narain, 223 
Landah, 339 
Loha Sing, 369 

Lopo Soarez de Albergaria, 403 
Lourenco Almeida, 403 
Land- routes to Kuch Bebar, 224 

M 

Mufti, 6 

Mir Adil, 5 

Murang, 10, 37, 88, 224 
Makh tribe, 11 
Meqh tribe, 11 
Mari tribe, 12, 13 
Majmi tribe, 12, 13 
Mighmi tribe, 12 
Mabanadi 16, 160 
Musalman Emperors, 17 
Musalmans, 18 
MuntaJehah-uhTawarikh, 18 
Murgbidabad, 27, 34, 38, 40, 233 
Murshid Quli, Khan. 27, 28, 262 
Makhsusabad, or Murgl|idahad,27 
28 
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Ma^sus Khan, 28 

Mahals^ 28 [Moslem Buie, 28 

Mint-towns in Bengal, under 

Malraj, 19 

MuJiari/Tf 21 

Majmuahdars corrupted into 
Mozoomdars, 21 

Minhaju-s-Siraj, author of Taha- 
qati-Nasiriy 25, 47, 52 
Mughals, 25, 26, 32, 60, 86, 132, 
135, 141, 144, 145, 152, 160, 161, 
162 

Munaim Khan. Khan-i-Khanan 
25, 42, 152, 155, 158, 159, 160 
Matijhil, 29 
Mughal merchants, 30 
Mughalpurah. 31 
Mir Nasir, 31 
Makhwa fort, 32 
Magh, 32, 39 
Mahrattas, 32 
Madras, 34 

MaaBiru-hTJmarahy 36 
Megna 39, 49 

Musaltnan feudal Barons, 39 
Mir Jumla, 39, 175 
Mahmudabad, 42, 48, 129, 278, 
Majnun Khan, 42 
Mahmud Shah, 42, 45, 119, 126, 
129, 131, 138, 139, 140, 141, 145 
Murad Khan, 42 
Mukund Rajah, 42 
Mukund-chor, 42 
Mahmudpur, 43 
Madaran, 44, 49, 158 
Man Sing, 44, 162, 168, 169 
Maldah, 45 
Mahananda, 45 
Makhdum Shah Jalal, 45 
Mednipur, 49, 155, 158 
Mdhabha/raty 50 

Mnrihid Quli Khan^s Kamil Jama 
Tumcm or Perfect Revenue- 
Boll, 50 


Moslem Kingdom of Bangalah 
or Bengal, its territorial and 
financial strength, 50 
Mungir or Monghyr 50, 52, 138, 
142, 148 

Mutamad Khan, author of IqhaU 
namah-i-Jahangiriy 50 
Madhu Sen, 51 
Manucieliar, 53 
Mongols, 55, 66 

Muizuddin Md. Sam, Sultan, 59, 
60, 69 

Muhammad Bakh^iar Khiiji 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66 
Major Raverty, 60 
Mahubah, 64 

Muhammad Shiran, 64, 69, 70 
Mardhan Kote, 65 
Mahomani, 67 

Malik Azuddin Khilji» 59, 70 
Makidar, 70 
Masida, 70 
Mantogh, 70 

Malik Jalaluddin, Khan, 77 
Muhammad Tatar Khan, 78 
Malik Abtakin, 79 
Malik Tajuddin, 80 
Malik Tarmini, 80 
Malik Sunaj, 80 

Muhammad Tirandaz, 81, 82, 83 
Malik Muqqadar, 81, 82, 83 
Muhammad Shah Emperor, 84, 
85, 94, 96, 99 

Mir Asadullah, summed Sarfaraa^ 
Khan, 274 

Mirza Lutfullah surnamed Mur** 
shid Quli Khan II, 274, 292,298 
304, 307 
Mir Jumla, 274 
Mir Jafar, 278 
Maldah, 45, 46, 282 
Mubariku-d-Daulah, 282* 

Mir Md. Fazil, surnamed Qammd-' 
din Husain Khan. 286 
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Md. Taqi Shan, 286, 292, 297, 298, 
302 

Md. Muazzam, surnaraed Bahadur 
Shah, 287 

Musalman population in Bengal, 
4, 39, 40, 64,, 65, 71, 90, 92, 108, 
132, 133, 135, 143, 165, 166, 244, 
249, 260, 261, 276, 288, 289, 324, 
343, 344, 356 
Murad Faragh, 291 
Mirza Bandi, 291 
Md. Ishaq Khan, 297 
Mir Habib, surnamed Habibullah 
I^ian, 299, 300, 301 302, 303, 304 
Murad Ali Khan, 304, 305 
Munshi Jasunant Rai, 304 
Mirza Md. Said, 306 
Mir Shart'uddin, 307, 310 
Md. Khan Bangasli 308 
Md. Zulfuqar Khan, 311 
Mustafa Khan. 311, 328 
Mirza Amani, 311 
Md. Baqir Khan, 311 
Mirza Md. Iraj Khan. 311 
Mir Kamil, 311 
Mir Gadai, 311 
Mir Haidar Shah, 311 
Mir Diler Shah, 811 
Mardan Ali Khan, 311 
Mahabat Jang, 312 
Mukhalis Ali Khan 325 
Masulipatam, 330, 410 
Mir Azizullah, 332 
Morbhunj Raja, 338 
Musahib Khan. 339 
Masum Kabuli, 166 
Malahr, 407 
Muscat, 407 

Middleton, Sir Henry, 409 
Madras, 411 , 414 
Mahrattas 340, 355 
Mir Shujauddin, 341 
Murad Ali Khan. 341 
Mir Sharif, 341 


Mir Abul Hasan, 343 

Mirza Piran, 343 

Mir Mehdi, 343 

Mankant, 345 

Mankarah, 348 

Md. Ghaus Khan. 351 

Mohan Singh, 353 

Murad Sher Khan, 355 

Mir Kazar Ali, 363 

Mansurganj, 363 

Mohanlal Kyesth, 364 

Manik Chand, 366 

Mir Muhammad, 368 

Mir Murad Ali, 368 

Manihari, 368 

Murad Ali, 369 

Mir Madan, 374 

Mir Md. Qasim, 375 

Mirza Mehdi Ali Khan. 376 

Mir Turab Ali Khan. 385 

Mir an alias Sadiq Ali Khan. 883 

Major Carnac, 386 

Mr. Henry Yansittart, 387 

Mr. Ellison, 387 

Mr. Betteson, 387 

Md. Taqi, Khan, 388 

Major Adams, 390 

Malkar, 391 

Major Munro, 393 

Mir Md. Kazem Khan, 393 

Madak,.393 

Md. Masum, 393 

Malacca, 400 

Malabar, 401 

Malik Bedar Khilji, 85, 93 
Multan, 86 

Muizuddin Kaiqubad Sultan, 88, 
89 

Malik Firuz Rajab, 96 
Malik Yusuf, 97 
Malik Firuz, 99 
Malik Tajuddin, 103 
Malik Saifuddin, 103 
Muazzamabad. 108. Ill 
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Malik Andil, surnamed Firuz 
Shah, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126 
Muzzafar Shah, 126, 127, 128, 129 
Malik Badr Diwana, 126 
Mecca or Makkah, 128, 167, 279 
Medina, 279 
Mai Kunwar, 132 
Musunder Ghazi, 132 
Mosques, 133, 143 
Madrassahs or Colleges, 133 
Makhdum Alam, 138, 134 
Malik Marjan, 136 
Makhdum Akhi Sirajuddin, 136 
Mirza Dost Beg, 140 
Mir Haidar Beg Quchin, 141 
Mirza Hendal, 142, 143 
Mulla Muhammad Aziz, 144 
Muhammad Khan. 146, 147 
Muhammad Salim Shah, 146, 152 
Muhammad Khan Sur, 146 
Muhammad Shah Adil, 147, 148, 
149, 150, 151 
Mabariz Khan. 147, 149 
Miyan Sulaiman Kararani, 147, 
152, 156 

Mughalmari, 154, 155, 158 
Muzzafar Khan. 156, 163, 164, 165 
Mirza Kamran, 167 
Mokamah, 158 
Masum Khan. 166, 175 
Mahbub Ali K^an, 165 
Mitti, 165 

Marzban-i-Bhati, 166 
Mirza Hakim, 173 
Mutaqad Khan. 174, 178, 179, 194 
Muqqarab Khan, 174 
Muazzam Khan. 175, 177, 205, 211 
Mukkaram Kha n. 175, 206, 207, 
211 

Mamriz Klian. 178, 179 
Miyan Isa Khan. 178 
Mirza Ghaus Beg, 180 
Md. Sharif, 180 
Mando, 181, 185, 212 


Mirza Safshikan, 181 
Mirza Husain Safavi, 181 
Mirza Saifuddin Safavi, 181 
Malwa, 182 

Mirza Abul Husain Asaf Khan. 
182, 183 

Muhammad Ghias Beg, 182, 190 
Mahabat Khan, 183, 184, 185 186, 
202 

Mirza Abdur Eahim Khan-i-Khan 
an, 184, 187 
Mir Atash, 184 
Mir Mansur Badakhshi, 204 
Mirza Rustam Safavi, 206, 211 
Mirza Hidaitullah, 207 
Mir Zarif, 207 
Mir Bahr4-Kawarah, 207 
Mumtaz Mahal, 208, 227 
Mir Murad, 209 
Manijah Begam, 209 
Mir Abdus Salam, suramed Islam 
Khan II, Magiadi, 212 
Manik Rai, 212 
Mirza Jan Beg, 218 
Muazzam Khan Khan-i-Khanan, 
Mir Jumla, 220, 221, 223, 224, 
225, 226 

Mast Salah, 223 
Mukhalis Khan. 224 
Mir Murtaza, 225, 236, 229 
Md. Beg, 225 
Mathurapur, 225 
Md. Abid, 225 
Miana Khan, 225, 229 
Mirza Abu Talib, surnamed Shaista 
Kh an. 227, 228, 229, 230, 231 
Magh pirates, 227, 229 
Manuar KRan Zamindar, 222, 230, 
231 

Murad Khan. 228 
Md. Shaft, 228 
Md. Sharif, 229 
Md. Beg, 229 
Mahi Order, 237 
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Madod^i^mask teutire, 244, 257 
Maulana ttumTi 245 
Mirza Hadi, suinamed Kartalab 
Khan. 247 
Ma^etaufif 253 

Mint-towns in Hindustan, 255 
MaUBahdarii 258 
Mutasadif 258 
Md. Jan, 259, 279 
Moatamunal Mulk Alauddaulah 
Jafar Khan Nasir Jang, 259 
Muhammadpur or Mahmndpnr, 
265 

Mir Hasir, 265 
Mir Abu Turab, 266 
Malik Maidan, 270 
Mir Bangali. 270, 271 
Muhammed IChan. 270 

N 

Nanfihirvan, 3, 56 
Nazim, 6, 168 
Naib Nazim, 6 
Naib Diwan, 6 
Narain^ 10 
Najhai, 10 
Nanga tribe, 12 
Naktirani, 13 
Nizamat Adalat, 27 
Noah, 19, 53 
Nubah, 19 

Nawab Saif Khan, 36, 261, 869 
Nur Qutbu-l-Alam, 46, 111, 114, 
115, 116, 117, 137 
Note on Sarkars of Bengal, 46 
Nadkh, 49, 51, 62, 63 
Noj Gouriah, 51 
^mfhaik Khutruom, 54 
Na8ratShah,60, 129, 130, 137, 134, 
136 

Nar Koti, 69 
Namakdi, 65 
Nizamuddin, 87, 88 
l^asir Khan. 119 


Nasir Shah. 120 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, 128 
Nasib ghah, 187, 134 
Nasiruddin Abul Mujahid Mah* 
mud Shah. 126 
Nasib Shan, 141 
Nizam Khan Sur, 149 
Nawab Shan Jahan, 161, 163, 166 
Nizamat, 168 

Nur Jahan Empress, 183, 194, 170, 
172, 205, 207 
Nawazish Khan, 184 
Narbada, 187 
Nurullah, 192 
Nizamtil Mulk, 200, 309 
Nizam Shah, 200 
Nawab Mukkaram Khan, 207 
Nawab Eidai Khan, 207 
Nawab Qasim Khan. 209 
Nawab Azain Khan. 2l0, 214 
Nawab Islam Khan, 211 
Nawab Itaqad Khan. 214 
Nawarahy 215, 229 
Narainganj, 224 

Nawab Ibrahim Khan, 228, 229, 
234, 235 

Nawab Shujauddin Md. Khan 
228, 285, 287, 288, 289, 291, 307 
Noakhali, 230 
Nurullah Khan. 232, 235 
Neamat Khan. 233, 234 
News-letters, 252 
Nawab Jafar Khan. 28, 254, 261, 
280, 283, 284, 288 to 320 
Nazir Ahmad, 257, 280 
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Nawab Bairam Khan. 363 
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Nawab Mahabat Jang, 376 
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397 
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Nawab Yazir Shujauddaulah, 386, 
388, 392, 394, 397, 413 
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Nawab Md. Biza Khan Muzzafar 
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Patwarit 6, 21, 253, 254 
Patagaon, 10 
Paahakarpur, 10 
Pegu, 15 
Peasbari, 27 
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Parsutam or Puri, 19, 302, 303 
Persia, 30, 92, 256 
Prince Azam, 31, 226 
Purniah, 36, 37, 38, 48, 369, 367, 
368, 876 

Fadma or Padda, 39 
Panjrah, 48 
Pabna, 48, 129 
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Pragjatighpur, 60 
Puranvisa, 54 
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158, 164, 196, 206, 218, 295, 356, 
368, 375, 389 
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Pargana, 129, 256 
Pir Ktan, 171, 266, 294 
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Prince gb ahriyar. 182 
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Prince Muhammad Shnja. 213, 
216,218, 219,220,221, 222 
Palamow, 214 

Prince Sulaiman Qljekoh, 216, 218, 
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Prince Murad, 216 
Prince Aurangzeb, 216, 219, 220) 
222 

Prince Dara 8hekoh, 216, 218, 219, 
227 

Prince Sultan Muhammad, 218, 
220, 221, 222 
Paglaghat, 222 

Prince Azimush-Shan, 229, 237* 
245, 246, 249, 266, 267, 283 
Prince Farrukh-sir, 267, 269, 270* 
272, 278 
Pupthal, 279 
Prince Azzam Shah. 293 
Prince Kam Bakgh, 298 
Prince Md. Muazzam (afterwards 
Emperor Bahadur Shah,) 298 
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Pancho Portuguese, 312, 819 
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Phulwar, 326, 833 
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Phulwari, 392 
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Qadar Khan. 92, 93, 94, 9^ 

96, 97 

Qazi Sirajuddin, 110 
Qazi Shahabuddin, 115, 116 
Qadam Basul, 130, 186 
Qutb Eban, 138 
Qazi Fazilat, 143, 145 
Quli Beg, 144 
Qutlu Khan. 156, 178 
Qutbuddin Blhan. 169, 171, 172, 
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Qasim Ebau, 179, 210, 211, 410 
Qandahar, 180, 182 
Qutbul Mulk, 187 
Qazi Samri, 224 
Qazi Sharf. 283, 284 
Qamruddin Husain Khan. 286,808, 
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Qasim Bazar, 295, 389 
Qasim Beg, 333 
Qadirdad Klian. 380 
Qandrinah, 401 
Qasim-Kotah, 414 
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Eevenue of Bengal, 9, 50 
Rajah Mukund Deo, 16, 17 
Eajmahal, or Akbarnagar, 18, 45, 
189, 190, 194, 195, 213, 221, 239, 
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Eadha, 47, 142 
Eaniganj, 49 
Eajah Bhagirat, 50 
Eai Mahraj, 53 
Eajah Pathaura, 56 
Eajah Madiv Rathor, 56 
Rajah Kans, 98, 111, 112, 113, 116, 
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Eangpur, 42, 251, 805 
Eajghahi, 113, 259 
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Eohtis, 142, 143, 200, 390, 393, 
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Eajah Man Singh, 178 
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Bajah Bikramjit, 184, 185 
Eai Pati Das, 184 
Bajah Partab, 191 
Bajab of Bhojpur, 191 
Bajah Bhim, 196, 196, 198 
Bajah Karan, 195 
Bamdas, 195 
Bajputs, 204, 205 
Bajah Jaswant Singh, 216 
Bajah Bahroz of Kharakpur, 216 
Bangamati, 216, ^21, 251 
Bajah of Darang, 225 
Bajah Kishan Singh, 225 
Bajah Patam, 226 
Bajah of Assam, 226 
Bahmat Banu, 226 
Bajah of Tibet, 228 
Bahim Shah, 234, 236, 237, 238, 239, 
241, 242, 243 
Bup Singh, 238 
Buhallah Khan, 238 
Bevenue-assessment, 249 
Bamjivan, 259, 267 
Bahugh-sha'iij 268 
Bashid Khan, 269, 270, 271, 272 
Bafiul Qadr, 275 
Batanchand, 275 
Bajah Sundar Singh, 296, 358 
Bajah of Parsutam or Puri, 302, 
331 

Bajah Band Deo of Puri, 303 
Bajballab, 305, 365, 380, 383, 384, 
m, 390, 394 

Bai Baian, Diwan Alamchand, 307, 
311,312 

Bajah Ghandrab Singh, 311 
Bamakant, zamindar in Bajshahi, 
315 

Bai Baian Chin Bai, 323 
Bajah Janakiram, 824, 341, 346, 
348, 359 
Bajghat, 327 

Bajah Jagardhar Bhanj of Mor- 
bhunj, 327 
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Bajah Hafiz Qadir, Bajab of Bati* 
pur, Khprdah and Superinten- 
dent of Jagannath temple, 336 
Batipur, 336 
Bajah of Morbhunj, 337 
Baghoji Bhoslah, 388, 349, 351, 
352. 353 

Bamgadh, 346, 347 
Basul Khan, 346 
Bajah Sahu, 351 
Bajah Janoji, 353, 354 
Bajah Kul Bai, 360 
Bajah Ram, 865, 866 
Bajah Bamnarain, 368, 378, 380, 
3?^2, 387, 390, 396 
Bajah Manikchand, 329, 370 
Rahim Khan. 311, 379, 881 
Ramnidhi, 389, 

Bai Baian limed Bam, 390, 394 
Bajah Fateh Singh, 390 
Bajah Buniad Singh of Tikari 
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Bohua nalla, 391 
Rajah Sahmel, 393 
Rajah Beni Bahadur, 393, 394 
Bamkishor, 394 
Bajah Sarnpchand, 395 
Bajbandari, or Bajbandar 412, 
414 

Boe, Sir Thomas, 409 
S 

Serlaf^har^ 5 
Sadars, 5 
8hiqda/r9f 5 
SarkarSf 7 

Sunargaon, 7, 25, 27, 40, 48, 81 
84, 98, 95, 96, 104, 107, 108 
Sulaiman Kararani, 16, 149, 150 
Beirut Mutaf^erin, 16 
Sirajuddanlah, 27, 29, 31, 363 
365, 366, 367, 370, 375, 376, 378, 
381 
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Sateaon, 29, 35, 48, 84, 94, 165 
Sutanati, 30, 247 
Sumah, 37 

Sultan Ghiasuddin, 40 
Satrujit, 42 
Silhat, 43, 48, 95 
Sitataram Eai, 43, 265, 266, 267 
Shah Jallal, 43 
Sharifabad. 44 

§ier Siah, 44, 114, 129, 139, 140» 
142 

Shaikh Alanl Huq, 46 
Shaikh Akhi Siraj, 46 
Shah Muntajabu-d-din Zarbakosh 
201 

Shah Eajavi Qattal, 201 

Saltan Alauddin Husain Shah, 48 

Suk Sen, 51 

Sada Sen, 51 

Surajgar, 53 

Suraj, 53 

Sistan, 54 

Sassanians, 55 

Sultan Mulzuddin Md, Shahab- 
uddin Sam, surnamed Md. 
Ghori, 56, 59 

Syed Sabir Masud Ghazi. 64 
Suljan Mahmud of Ghazni, 64 
Sikim, 66 

Sultan Shiasuddin Khilji, 70 
Sultan Altamghf 72 
Sultan Nasiruddin, 71, 77, 86, 91, 
93 

Sfiifuddin. Turk, 73 
Sultan Baziah, 75 
Sharful Mulk Sanqari, 76 
Sultan Muhammad alias She'll* 

- irShahid, 86 

Sidten Muizuddin Kaiqubad, 88 
Sara or Sro, 89 


Sultan Jallaluddin 2^1 ji* 90 
Sultan Alauddin, 90 
Sultan Qutbuddin Khilji, 90 
Sultan Qutbuddin Aibak, 94 
Shams-i- Siraj, 95 
Sikandar Shah, 96, 103, 104, 105, 
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Sultan Fakhruddin, 96 
Sultan Shamsuddin, 96 
Sultan Ghiasuddin Tughlak 
97 

Sultan Muhammad Shah, 97 
Shaikh Shahabuddin, 97 
Sultan Firuz Shah, 100 
Sunargadhi, 107 
Shaikh Anwar, 108 
Sultanu-s-Salatin, 112 
Shaikh Badrul Islam, 113 
Shaikh Muinuddin Abbas, 113 
Salim Shah, 114, 146, 149 
Sultan Ibrahim, 115, 116 
Shadi Khan, 119 
Sultan Shahzada, 122 
Sidi Badr, 126 

Syed Husain Sharif Maki, 127, 
128 

Sultan Alauddin, 128 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 132 
Sultan Mahmud, 135 
Sikandarpur, 135 
Sona Masjid, 136 
Sirajuddin, 136 
Sadullahpur, 136, 140 
Saint Jallaluddin Tabrizi, 136 
Sakrigali, 139 
Shaikh Khalil, 143 
Sultan Firuz Tughlak, 147 
Soobanarika, 158 
Shahbaz Ehan, 165, 166 
Suudarban, 166 
Sher Afghan Khan. 169, 171 
Shaikh Salim, Ohishti, 169, 175. 
Shah Ismail, 170 
Shaikh Abul Fazl Allami, 173 
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Syed Adam Baeha, 174, 176 
Sliaikh Achha, 174i 176 
Syed Mahmud of Barha, 174 
Shaikh Bayazid, 175 
Shujait Khan. 178 
Sharful Mulk, 181 
Sultan Husain Mirza, 181 
Shah Tahmasp, 181 
Syed i^urullah, 191 
Shaikh Farid, 191 
Shah Nawaz Shan, 194 
Syed Mubarik, 196 
Sahabad, 213 
Shahjahaiiabad, 217, 218 
Shah Neamatulla, 221 
Sahuanath, 223 
Sirighat, -25 

Syed Mirzai Sbazwan. 225 

Syed Tatar, 225 

Syed Nasiruddin Khan. 225 

Salagosha, 225 

Sulpani, 225 

Shaista Khan. 228, 230 

Saif Kh an. 228 

Sirandaz Khan. 230 

Sandip, 230 

Sabal Singh, 230 

Sublia Singh, 232 

Shaikh Sadi, 232 

Sultan Karimuddin, 238, 245 

Shahganj alias Azimganj, 244 

SayurghaUy 244 

Sufi Baizid, 245 

Satbda-i-kfuiSf 246 

Saud4-Amf 246 

SuhaJiSf 248 

Sawjihat taxes, 249 

Shuiauddiii Md. Khan. 254 

Syed Akram Sh^n, 254, 265 

Shiqdar, 256 

Siialpati manufacture, 259 
Shaukat Jang, 261 
Shah Alam, 262 


Syed Bazi Khan. 265, 274, 304 
Sahebunnissa, 268 
Syed Abdullah Khan. 269, 276 
Syed Husain Ali Sh^n, 269, 276 
Syed Anwar, 270 
Sarfaraz Khan. 274, 284, 288 
Sultan Bafiuddarajat, 275 
Sultan Akbar, 275 
Sultan Neko Ser, 275 
Shujait Khan. 278 
Superintendent of Mango-Sup* 
plies, 281 [287 

Samsamuddaulah Khan Dauran, 
Said Ahnoiad Khan, gurnamed 
Saulat Jang, 292, 332, 334 
Shuja Quli Khan. 294, 295 
Shahnagar, 298 
Shaikh Masum, 311 
Shaikh Jahangir Khan. 311 
Shamsher Khan Quraighi, 311 
Shahriar Khan. 312 
Shah Mumtaz Hindi, 312 
Salim Khan. 332 
Sikakul, 333, 834 
Sardar Khan. 334 
Shaikh Md. Masum, 346 
Syed Nur, 360 
Sadrul Huq Khan. 361 
Shaikh Murad Ali, 369 
Shahamat Jang, 381 
Syed Muhammad Khan. 389 
Sadrul Huq Khan. 390 
Sumroo, 390, 391, 398, 396 
Suti, 390 

Shaikh Abdullah, 390 
Sarupchand, 391 
Shuja Quli Khan, 393 
Shaikh Ghulam Qadir, 394 
Samri, 401, 403, 405 
Sultan Mahamud of G-uJrf^ti 404 
Surat, 404, 409, 410* 412 
Sultan Salim of Turkey, 404, 406, 
'^ultan Solyman the Magnificent 
406 
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Sultan Ali Akhi, 407 
Shiraz, 408 
Swally, 40P 
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Teliagadhi, 7, 139 
Tiprah, 10, 95, 257, 300 
Tcmgan horse, 11 

Tughan Khan. 16 (88, 86 

Tughral, 16, 40, 58, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
TohaqaUi^Nasiri, 16, 25, 51, 52, 60 
TarM4-Firu2 Shahi, 16, 60 
Talang, 19 

Tandah, 26, 151, 161, 162, 173, 221 
Turan, 30, 54, 55 
Todar Mai, 47 
Tajpur, 48 
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95, 96, 103 

Todar Mai’s Rent-roll, 50 
Territorial strength of Indepen- 
dent Musalman Kingdom of 
Bengal, 50 
Tartars, 54 
Tirhnt, 55, 91, 101 
Turks, 59 
Tibat, 64, 65, 68 
Tibat-i-Khard. 228 
Tamar Khan Shamsi, 80 
Tatar Khan. 85, 92, 93 
Tughlakabad. 91 
Tughlak Shah, 93 
Tamaohi Baghh l’^^ 

Takroi, 158 

Talingana, 187, 196, 200 
Thatah, 205 
Tabsilah, 223 
Trivisa, 226 
TiyuU, 243 
Tamgia, 249 
Tirat Konah, 342 

U 

Urfi giirazi, 29 


Umed Khan. 7 
Uttarkul, 13, 225 
Umar Khan, 311, 279 

V 

Valandah tribe, 12 
Vakil-kul, 170 
Vansittart, Mr. Henry, 387 
Vazirul Mulk, Nawab Shuiaud- 
danlah, 397, 413 
Vasco da Uama, 401 
Vazir Sulaman Pasha, 407 
Fa/ct^dar, 87 
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Wali, 15 
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Wazir Khan. 168 
Wali Khan, 178, 179 
Wali Beg, 263, 264 
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Xerxes or Isfindiar, 54 
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Yusuf Adil Shah. 405 
Yusuf Sjhah, 120, 121, 129 
Yugrush Khan. 122, 123 
Yaqub Khan. 229 
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Zainuddin Ahmad Khan. 324, 352, 
357, 858, 359 
Zalim Singh, 319, 320 
Zabardast Khan. 229, 234, 235, 
236, 237 
Zafarabad, 105 
Zainul Abidin, 180 
Zamanah Beg, 203 
Zainuddin, 222 
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The End. 
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